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[Miss  Lawless  was  born  in  Ireland.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  the  third  Lord  Cloncurry, 
and  sister  of  the  present  peer.  Her  books 
are :  Hurrish ;  Major  Lawrence,  F.L.S. ;  The 
Story  of  Ireland;  With  Essex  in  Ireland; 
Plain  Frances  Mowbray ;  Grania  ;  Traits  and 
Confidences ;  and  Maelcho.  From  the  last- 
named  exquisite  book  we  give  a  long  excerpt. 
However  Time  may  shuttle  our  modern  ap- 
preciations there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Miss 
Lawless  must  rank  among  the  first  of  Irish 
novelists.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Carleton,  John 
Banim,  Miss  Lawless,  Miss  Barlow ;  in  some 
such  way  the  bede-roll  must  begin.  In  Miss 
Lawless's  work  strength  and  sweetness  are 
happily  united.  Terror  and  pity  meet  in 
her  pages ;  and  the  story  of  Maelcho  and 
the  Desmond  Rebellion  wrings  the  heart  as 
intolerably  as  those  few  poignant  words  of 
Spenser  in  which  he,  an  alien  and  an 
enemy,  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  hunger- 
stricken  in  the  Desmond  countiy.  The 
extracts  are  given  by  kind  permission  of  the 
author.] 


MAELCHO   TELLS   FAIRY   STORIES. 

(from     "  MAELCHO  ".) 

Then  peace  fell  upon  the  camp — that 
peculiar,  almost  unnatural  peace  which  was 
apt  to  follow  those  melodramatic  entrances 
and  exits.  Three  or  four  hours  passed. 
The  Spaniards  had  left  otf  fort -building 
and  settled  down  to  their  suppers.  Upon 
his  ledge  of  rock  Hugh  Gaynard  was  squat- 
ting comfortably  upon  his  heels  beside  the 
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fire,  in  a  fashion  he  had  learnt  among  the 
O'Flaherties.  It  was  a  damp  evening,  with 
a  heavy  biiny  smell,  for  the  air  was  begin- 
ning to  curdle  up  with  minute  particles  of 
sea  fog.  The  small  stream  gurgled  sociablv 
through  its  limestone  shingle,  growing  all 
but  noiseless  as  it  sank  amongst  the  roots  of 
the  spurries  and  stunted  scurvy-worts  which 
covered  the  lower  slopes.  A  di'eamy  impres- 
sion of  melancholy  seemed  to  be  brooding 
over  the  whole  wide  gray  wilderness  of 
water,  stretching  away  sail-less,  solitary, 
desolate,  seemingly  to  the  very  bounds  of 
all  creation. 

If  the  background  was  thus  not  exactly  ex- 
hilarating, the  foreground  of  spurting  tlames 
and  children's  faces  was  lively  enough.  The 
two  little  girls  had  been  spending  a  cheerful 
afternoon,  racking  their  small  brains  to  dis- 
cover some  fresh  task  to  lay  upon  their  big 
henchman.  At  the  present  moment  they 
were  insisting,  as  a  preliminary  to  going  to 
bed,  upon  being  told  a  story — a  long,  long, 
long  story — one  of  those  ideal  stories  which 
have  never  yet  been  heard  by  mortal  ears, 
but  which  all  over  the  world  the  children 
are  still  faithfully  waiting  for.  In  this  case 
the  claim  was  really  almost  a  reasonable 
one.  To  have  the  most  celebrated  senachie 
in  all  Munster — therefore  in  Ireland — there- 
fore in  the  world — for  one's  own  private 
nursery -maid  ought  surely  to  mean  unlimited 
luxury  in  this  direction,  if  in  no  other. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  long  story,  the  longest  and 
best  story  that  ei-er  was  told,  that  is  what 
you  are  going  to  tell  us  to-night,  Maelcho, 
honey-man,  so  begin  quick,  at  once'."  the 
youngest  was  saying  in  a  peremptory  tone. 
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She  "was  the  fair  one  —  a  little  blue -eyed 
creature  with  the  round,  enquiring  face  and 
straw-coloured  aureole  of  one  of  the  camo- 
mile flowers,  just  then  closing  its  petals 
against  the  sky  over  her  head. 

"  And  what  tale  can  the  poor  old  senachie 
tell  to  the  little  girsha  ladies?"  sounded  in 
the  deep,  rumbling  bass.  "  What  tale  can 
poor  old  ugly  Maelcho  tell  to  the  beautiful 
little  girsha  ladies?" 

"  You  will  tell  us  one  of  the  tales  that  you 
used  to  tell  us  in  Spain,  honey-man,  only 
you  will  tell  us  a  better  one,  much  better. 
It  was  much,  much  better  tales  you  said  you 
would  tell  us  when  we  got  here — beautiful 
tales,  long  tales,  tales  that  were  never  going 
to  leave  off  at  all !  But  it  is  no  tales  we  have 
had,  only  wet  places  to  sleep  in,  and  ugly 
food  to  eat,  and  bad  wicked  men  shouting  and 
wakening  us  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  that 
is  what  we  have  had  here ! "  The  small  pink 
face  puckered  itself  resolutely  up,  evidently 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  vigorous  fit  of  crying. 

"■  Estha!  Estha!  Estha!  'Byx%\  girsha  lady! 
It  is  not  the  poor  ladymother  you  would 
be  disturbing,  would  you?  Pho!  Pho! 
The  beautiful  little  girsha  ladies  never  cry, 
never  make  ugly  noises.  It  is  only  the 
wicked  men  that  do  that.  Some  day  the 
girsha  ladies  shall  kill  all  the  wicked  ugly 
men  in  Ireland,  yes,  every  one  of  them, 
and  throw  them  over  there  into  the  sea,  so 
they  shall!" 

In  spite  of  this  encouraging  prospect,  the 
tyrants  were  not  to  be  satisfied. 

"  Then  if  we  are  not  to  cry  it  is  a  story 
you  are  to  tell  us,  and  if  you  do  not  tell  us  a 
story  at  once,  it  is  beaten  you  are  going  to 
be,"  the  elder  one  exclaimed  indignantly, 
"  yes,  beaten  hard  by  both  of  us,  hard, 
hard,  Maelcho,  honey-man  ! "  they  cried  simul- 
taneously ;  whereupon  four  small  fists  began 
pummelling  vigorously  at  his  chest,  a  punish- 
ment which,  to  judge  by  the  expression  of 
his  face,  gave  the  most  exquisite  satisfaction 
to  the  victim. 

"  All  the  tales  are  done  and  told,  lady 
girshas,  all  the  good  tales  are  done  and  told ! 
There  are  no  more  left !  All  over !  all  over ! 
all  over!"  and  the  senachie  threw  up  his 
hands  impressively. 

"Then  it  is  a  lie  you  are  telling  us,  a  big 
black  lie  I  Yes,  a  lie  as  big  as  yourself, 
honey-man !  How  can  the  tales  be  all  done 
when  we  can  say  a  number  of  them  ourselves 
—when  we  know  all  about  the  good  giant 
King  Finn,  who  slept  with  his  head  on  one 


bank  of  the  Shannon  and  his  feet  on  the 
other,  and  who  caught  the  big  trout  and 
salmon,  as  they  ran  past  him,  in  his  mouth; 
only  he  let  the  little  trout,  and  the  little  red 
and  blue  pinkeens,  escape  because  they  were 
still  so  young!  Tell  us  that  tale,  Maelcho, 
honey-man." 

"  Lady  girshas,  the  good  giants  have  all 
gone  away  from  poor  old  Ireland.  Thei'e 
are  none  left  now  but  wicked  giants ;  giants 
that  yawn  in  the  darkness,  and  make  the 
caves;  giants  as  big  and  as  black  as  the  bogs ; 
wicked  black  giants,  and  Fear  Gortach,  the 
big  white  Hunger-man,  who  comes  when  the 
little  children  have  nothing  to  eat.  The  lady 
girshas  do  not  want  to  hear  about  Fear  Gor- 
tach— no,  no,  I  am  sure  they  do  not !  It  is 
he  that  sleeps  across  the  top  of  the  dead  fir- 
!  trees,  and  when  he  dreams  his  bones  rattle, 
and  when  he  wakes  np  he  reaches  down  a 
long  white  hand  like  a  fork  out  of  the  trees, 
and  picks  up  everything  he  sees — the  poor 
men  and  the  poor  women,  and  little,  little 
children,  and  the  young  rabbits  out  of  their 
holes,  and  the  small  unfledged  wood-pigeons 
from  their  nests,  and  eats  them  all  up  there 
on  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  drops  their  bones 
about  the  wood,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
sky  was  raining  white  sticks.  No,  no,  the 
girsha  ladies  would  never  like  to  hear  about 
such  things  as  those." 

In  spite  of  this  discouraging  assurance, 
over  which  the  children  began  to  look  ex- 
tremely grave,  Maelcho  presently  embarked 
upon  a  long  meandering  recital  about  three 
good  young  men  who  went  forth  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  and  in  process  of  time  con- 
quered the  whole  world,  and  also  the  parish 
of  Shannagheloontippen,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  which  they  took  from  three 
giants,  with  only  one  eye  amongst  the 
three  of  them,  whose  names  were  Gom, 
Gum,  and  Groggertnabognach.  Also  all  the 
giants'  horses  and  chariots,  and  gold  crowns, 
and  three  large  thrones  out  of  three  big 
stone  castles  reaching  up  to  the  sky ; 
and  having  put  all  these  things  together 
into  one  curagh,  they  set  out  across  the 
sea  to  Hy  Brasil,  the  land  of  eternal  youth, 
where  nobody  ever  dies,  and  where  the  pigs 
are  prettier  and  the  wolves  tamer  than 
robins  and  chickens  in  Ireland.  And  there 
those  three  good  young  men  reigned  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  all  three  of  them  became 
senachies  afterwards. 
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TELLS  HOW  MAELCHO  THE  SENACHIE 
FOR  THE  LAST  TIME  VISITED  THE 
HUT  UPON  THE  CLIFF. 

(from    "MAELCHO  ".) 

The  further  he  went  in  this  direction  the 
quicker  his  pace  grew,  till  it  was  like  the 
long  loping  gallop  of  a  wolf.  Now  and  then 
he  threw  up  his  head  and  gazed  around  him 
at  the  blasted  landscape,  but  without  any 
thought  in  connection  with  it  beyond  the 
desire  to  reach  the  end  of  his  road  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  was  no  one  to  question  or 
to  stop  him,  for  the  country  was  a  mere  de- 
sert; but  liad  there  been  he  would  have  thrust 
them  aside,  would  have  killed  them,  if  neces- 
sary, and  passed  on,  in  the  eagerness  of  that 
wild,  fierce  gallop. 

Ni  marbh  acht  a  dtaibse  an  bhdls!^  It  was 
now  like  some  great  bell,  ringing  incessantly 
close  to  his  head.  Ni  marbh  acht  a  dtaibse 
an  bhiiis!  The  whole  air  tingled  and  rang 
with  it. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  he  reached  the 
shores  of  Smerwick  Bay,  coming  out  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Fort  of  Gold,  at  the  spot 
where  the  camp  of  the  invaders  had  been 
pitched.  Sir  James's  unhappy  Irish  Calais 
remained  just  as  he  had  left  it.  The  ditches 
half-cut,  the  bastions  half-made,  the  draw- 
bridge unfinished.  It  stood  naked  now  to 
the  sea  and  sky.  The  Spaniards  who  had 
worked  at  it  were  gone,  most  of  them  by 
this  time  dead,  and  it  stood  there,  a  ruin 
around  a  ruin,  waiting,  with  something  of 
an  air  of  conscious  suspense,  for  that  more 
startling  and  world  -  renowned  tragedy  of 
which  it  was  shortly  to  be  the  theatre. 

Maelcho  passed  it  at  the  same  long  loping 
gallop,  and  hastened  on  till  he  reached  the 
cliff.  Here  he  got  upon  the  same  narrow 
track  along  which  he  had  gone  the  day  that 
Hugh  Gaynard  first  fell  in  with  the  Geral- 
dines,  and  again,  as  on  that  day,  he  paused 
where  a  projecting  knoll  jutted  out,  and 
glanced  down  at  what  lay  below. 

It  looked  just  as  it  had  looked  then,  only 
that  there  were  a  few  more  traces  of  recent 
habitation.  The  little  shanty  on  its  weed- 
covered  bracket  stood  just  as  he  had  left  it 
six  months  before.  The  voice  of  the  sea 
came  up  in  the  same  hoarse  chorus  to  his 
ear ;  the  stream  trickled  over  the  brink,  and 
slipped,  choking  and  gurgling,  through  the 

1  Xot  dead,  only  seeming  to  be  dead. 


!  shingle  to  the  shore,  the  gulls  shrieked  and 

I  hovered. 

I      He  stood  and  stared  at  it  all  with  widely- 

I  distended  eyes,  eyes  in  which  hope  and 
hungry  expectation  were  beginning  to  burn. 
Suddenly  he  started  forward  at  a  run,  and 
did  not  pause  again  until  he  stood  upon  the 
ledge  itself.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  been 
touched  here  either  since  he  left.  Bits  of 
driftwood  lay  about,  mixed  up  with  scattered 
moss,  spars  and  shells,  which  he  had  hini.self 
collected  for  the  children.  He  looked  first 
at  one  thing  and  then  at  another ;  carefully, 
enquiringly;  his  nostrils  expanding  as  a  dog's 
do,  when  it  comes  home,  and  looks  for  a  hand 
to  be  put  out  to  welcome  it.  At  last  he  went 
up  to  the  dour,  opened  it  a  little  way,  and 
peeped  in,  peering  first  to  the  right  hand, 
and  then  to  the  left. 

Wliat  did  he  expect  to  see?  Who  can 
tell?  Doubtless  the  very  sight  of  that 
familiar  spot  had  conjured  up  those  other 
familiar  images ;  doubtless  he  still  saw  them, 
exactly  as  he  had  seen  them  last — the  two 
little  beloved  forms,  the  two  little  flowerlike 
faces,  just  as  he  had  left  them.  Perhaps 
they  were  sleeping,  or  perhaps  they  were 
round  the  coiner,  waiting  to  pounce  out 
upon  him,  and  thump  him  lovingly  with 
their  soft  little  hands.  He  had  dreamt 
that  they  were  dead,  but,  thank  Heaven,  it 
was  only  a  dream.  He  knew  better  now, 
he  knew  that  it  was  only  a  di'eam,  one  of  his 
old,  wicked,  lying  dreams.  They  were  not 
dead,  they  were  alive,  and  he  should  see 
them  soon. 

He  stood  still,  that  look  of  crazed  ex- 
pectation deepening  upon  his  face  as  he  re- 
mained there.  At  last  he  began  to  speak, 
at  first  quite  low,  under  his  breath,  in  a 
tender,  entreating  whisper — "  Girshas!  Lady 
Girshasl  Eh,  my  little  lady  girshas \"  He 
waited  a  minute;  no  answer;  then  wliis- 
pered  again,  and  waited;  still  no  answer; 
then  louder  and  louder,  and  after  that  louder 
and  louder  still,  till  the  whole  cliff  rang  with 
his  voice ;  rang  and  rang  with  his  entreaty 
to  be  answered.  Then  he  waited  again. 
Silence!  Utter,  absolute  silence.  Suddenly 
he  started  and  looked  behind  him.  Some- 
thing was  tapping  there,  tapping  against  the 
wall  behind  the  partition.  Something  which 
sounded  exactly  like  the  touch  of  small  im- 
patient fingers.  Of  course  they  were  there ; 
they  always  tapped  there  when  they  awoke 
and  wanted  him  to  come  to  them  I  With 
a  bound  he  was  across  the  floor,  and  liad 
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daited  behind  the  partition.  Nothing  I  ab- 
sohitely  nothing.  Still,  it  went  on,  that  soft 
sound,  so  like  the  sound  of  tapping  fingers. 
Outside?  Yes,  outside!  Again  he  rushed 
across  the  floor,  tlii'ough  the  door,  round 
the  corner  of  the  hut ;  his  arms  open,  his  big 
body  stumbling  against  everything  it  encoun- 
tered, his  lips  trembling,  his  whole  face  lit  up 
with  hope  and  eager  expectation. 

This  time  there  really  was  something  there, 
and  something  icas  tapping,  he  was  not  mis- 
taken about  that.  Something  ?  All  yes  I 
but  what  was  that  something?  It  was  a 
minute,  an  abnost  invisibly  minute  fragment 
of  dinftwood,  which  had  somehow  got  caught 
and  suspended  to  the  wall  by  a  string  of 
bind-weed,  and  each  time  a  gust  came  it 
lifted  it  up  and  sent  it  lightly  tapping  against 
the  wall ;  then  it  fell  back  again,  and  hung 
there  like  a  tiny  pendulum.  As  Maelcho 
stood  looking  at  it  another  pufi'  came,  and 
again  the  fragment  of  driftwood  rose  from 
the  wall ;  again  it  tapped  lightly  twice,  and 
again  it  fell. 

He  remained  staring  at  it,  doggedly,  un- 
believingly ;  his  eyes  wide  and  bloodshot ; 
his  face,  a  minute  before  tender  and  ex- 
pectant, becoming  dangerous,  and  ferocious 
looking,  as  the  blood,  congealing  below  the 
skin,  stained  it  a  dull  purple.  Suddenly  a 
fresh  roar  broke  from  his  throat,  a  different 
one  this  time,  a  fierce  hollow  roar,  almost 
like  the  bellow  of  some  wounded  bull.  Hope 
and  expectation  seemed  suddenly  to  give 
way.  Eaised  to  their  highest  possible  point, 
they  fled,  leaving  nothing  behind  them. 
Despair  overtook  him  ab.solutely.  It  black- 
ened his  whole  soul.  It  tuined  what  a  mo- 
ment before  had  been  a  kindly  liarmless  man 
into  the  semblance  of  some  savajje  devoui'iny 
beast.  A  desire  for  destruction  came  over 
him  like  a  thirst.  Flinging  himself  upon  the 
hut,  he  tore  the  door  of  it  away  from  its 
hinges  with  a  single  eflbrt,  and  tossed  it,  with 
an  exultant  shout,  over  amongst  the  gulls 
below.  He  did  not  pause  there.  With 
another  shout  he  flung  himself  upon  the  rest. 
Stone  after  stone  he  pulled  them  down,  and 
hurled  them  over  into  the  sea ;  plucking  the 
rafters  from  their  places,  and  the  clumsy 
jambs  and  corner-stones  out  of  the  earth. 
His  hands  were  bleeding  and  gashed;  the 
perspiration  poured  down  his  face;  the  wound 
on  his  head  liad  reopened,  but  he  never  de- 
sisted from  his  task  till  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  shanty  nothing  was  left  but  a  few 
logs  and  a  shapeless  and  scattered  heap  of 


stones.  Even  those  he  continued  to  seize, 
and  to  fling  down  one  by  one;  savagely, 
exultingly,  as  he  might  have  flung  over  some 
living  foe ;  conscious  only  of  a  single  desire, 
to  destroy ;  blindly,  senselessly,  to  destroy. 
At  last  exhaustion  overtook  him  suddenly, 
and  he  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  on  the 
top  of  the  now  nearly  naked  shelf. 

The  evening  closed  in ;  night  came  on ;  the 
shore  grew  formless,  full  of  vague  shadows ; 
the  stars  came  out  in  their  myriads,  the  sky 
overhead  was  stainless;  the  spell  of  night 
and  of  silence  brooded,  as  it  were  consciously, 
over  the  face  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  small  red  rows  of  volcanoes  smoul- 
dered, flared,  and  sank  again  into  darkness, 
but  Maelcho  never  stirred.  He  lay  there 
amongst  the  scattered  stones,  only  a  shadow 
amongst  the  other  shapeless  shadows  of  the 
place;  only  an  atom  the  more  amongst  the 
long,  and  still-increasing,  sum-total  of  that 
year  of  agony;  agonies  which,  like  his  own, 
found  no  articulate  voice  in  which  to  pro- 
claim themselves ;  agonies  which  passed 
away,  without  a  record,  and  without  a 
poet. 

(from   "maelcho  ",   PART  IV.,  CHAP.  V.) 

Maelcho  the  senachie  continued  to  live 
on  from  week  to  week  and  from  month 
to  month,  though  why  he  lived,  or  how 
he  lived,  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could 
have  told.  When,  six  or  seven  houi^s  later, 
he  had  come  back  to  himself  upon  the  now 
naked  shelf  at  Smerwick,  he  had  wandered 
away  into  the  night,  not  knowing  why  or 
where.  Next  day,  pushed  by  some  unex- 
plained instinct,  he  had  turned  his  steps 
towards  his  own  country,  towards  the  big 
forests  of  the  north-east  of  the  province, 
those  forests  in  which  he  and  his  master 
had  fought  so  long,  and  in  which  that  master 
had,  six  months  before,  perished. 

Like  some  friendly  animal,  grown  savage 

by  ill-usage,  he  wandered  along   day  after 

day,    dangerous   to   meet   with,  as  such  an 

animal  may,  and  easily  does  become,  when 

it  loses  all  that  it  has  ever  cared  for,  and 

has  ceased  to  possess  either  a  master  or  a 

home.      Day   after   day   he   wandered,   and 

night  after  night  he  lay  down  to  sleep  in 

some  leafy  corner,  or  sat  crouched,  his  chin 

!  and  his  knees  together,  upon  a  stone,  sleep- 

'  ing  heavily,  waking  at  early  dawn,  and  going 

I  on  again  he  did  not  himself  know  where. 

!  Owls   hooted    at    him    from   the   tree -tops, 

I  wolves  howled,  foxes  barked,  bats  squeaked, 
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tlie  thick  darkness  of  the  woods  encompassed 
him  like  the  darkness  of  a  grave.  Some- 
times, when  the  night  was  cleai-,  a  sudden 
ineffable  shaft  of  moonlight  would  peer 
down  at  him  from  between  the  dividing 
branches,  touching  him  with  that  mild,  dis- 
tracting tenderness  which  breaks  the  heart 
when  other  and  nearer  help  or  tenderness 
there  is  none. 

For  everything,  even  his  old  touch  with 
this  outside  world,  had  gone  now  from 
Maelcho.  Nature  was  no  longer  liis  friend; 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  he  had  become  a 
mere  waif,  lost  in  an  unfamiliar  country; 
lost  to  a  degree  which  no  man  whose  mind 
is  still  his  own  can  ever  be  said  to  be  lost. 
An  immense  fog-filled  abyss  seemed  to  yawn 
eternally  around  him.  He  was  as  lonely  as 
if  no  other  human  being  had  ever  existed, 
as  lonely  as  some  elemental  object  might 
be  if  we  could  suppose  a  dawn  of  conscious- 
ness to  have  entered  into  it,  sufficient,  but 
only  just  sufficient,  to  make  it  realize  its  own 
isolation. 

In  this  way,  turning  often  back  upon  his 
steps,  but  upon  the  whole  keeping  steadily 
to  the  north-east,  he  arrived,  about  a  fort- 
night after  he  had  left  Smerwick,  in  that 
dense  region  of  forest  land  which  covered  all 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Gaultee  mountains. 
It  was  full  just  then  of  refugees  who  had 
ilocked  to  it  from  the  more  exposed  country 
round  about.  The  weather  was  atrociously 
bad ;  storms  of  wind  and  rain  kept  sweeping 
acro.ss  the  forest,  scourging  these  roofless 
vagrants  and  saturating  them  to  the  very 
bone.  As  Maelcho  made  his  way  along  the 
narrow  paths,  he  encountered  numbers  of 
such  homeless  wanderers,  many  of  them 
women  with  children,  either  on  their  backs 
or  following  in  a  little  group  at  their  heels. 
One — a  young  dark-eyed  woman  with  two 
children — stopped,  and  begged  persistently 
of  him  as  he  passed;  begged  of  him,  the 
vagrant,  the  madman,  the  starved  wanderer, 
without  a  scrap  of  food  or  anything  else  for 
himself. 

Maelcho  merely  stared  vacantly  at  her  for 
a  minute,  then  passed  on,  thrusting  her  aside 
as  something  about  which  he  knew  and 
cared  nothing.  The  woman,  upon  this  re- 
pulse, fell  back,  but  after  a  while  she 
followed  him  stealthily  along  the  forest 
path. 

When  the  evening  came  he  looked  about 
for  some  place  to  sleep  in.  He  had  got  into 
a   state   of  almost    complete   apathy   about 


I  food ;  he  had  now  been  stal•^'ing  so  long 
that  it  seemed  to  be  the  natural  thing  to 
do,  and  although,  compared  to  others,  his 
strength  held  out,  it  had  ebbed  to  a  point 
at  which  existence  became  little  more  than 
a  mere  confused  dieam.  It  was  perhaps 
because  he  was  not  thinking  of  it,  or  be- 
cause he  had  no  wish  upon  the  subject,  tliat 
the  means  for  holding  out  at  least  one  day 
more  fell  unexpectedly  into  his  hands.  As 
he  was  entering  a  thicket  a  rabbit  bolted 
past  him ;  then,  scared  at  his  nearness,  shot 
into  a  low  bank  of  stones  hard  by,  entering 
at  random  into  the  first  hole  it  came  to. 

Mechanically  Maelcho  thrust  his  hands 
into  this  opening,  and  feeling  there  a  mass  of 
fur,  diew  out  the  creature  by  its  hind-legs. 
So  benumbed  had  grown  his  wits,  so  unreal 
had  become  everything  that  lie  touched  or 
saw,  that  he  was  very  near  letting  it  go 
again.  Some  instinct  of  self-preservation 
came,  however,  to  the  rescue,  but  after 
having  killed  it  with  a  quick  blow  across 
its  neck,  he  laid  it  down  on  the  gi-ass  beside 
him,  and  presently  fell  afresh  into  an  open- 
eyed  trance,  one  which  lasted  this  time  a 
long  while,  he  could  not  have  told  how  long, 
and  in  which  all  thought  of  the  present,  all 
idea  of  food  and  everything  else,  had  utterly 
melted  away. 

He  was  biought  back  to  himself  by  a  shrill 
voice  quite  close  to  his  ear,  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  be  growing  louder  and  louder, 
and  which  disturbed  him  with  its  jarring 
note.  He  roused  himself,  and  looked  round 
to  see  what  it  was. 

It  was  the  same  woman  he  had  seen 
before,  the  one  whom  he  had  passed  a  few 
hours  earlier  in  the  day,  and  who  had  begged 
of  him  so  peisistently.  She  was  standing 
close  beside  him,  having  come  noiselessly  up 
over  the  wet  leaves ;  one  of  the  children  was 
in  her  arms,  the  other  was  clutching  at  her 
skirt,  and  she  was  staring  at  him  with  fierce 
wild  eyes,  such  as  an  angry  ghost  might  have 
set  in  a  scared  white  face. 

"  Christ  save  you,  man  !  Clirist  save  you ! 
Clirist  save  you  I "  she  kept  repeating  over 
and  over,  running  the  words  one  on  top  of 
another,  and  glaring  at  him  the  while  like 
a  creature  possessed.  "  Clirist  save  you,  and 
it  is  a  rabbit  you  have  got?  Yes,  a  i-abbit,  a 
rabbit!  Oh,  my  God,  a  rabbit,  and  it  is 
a  rabbit  that  might  save  them  yet,  might 
save  my  little  children  I  Give  it  me,  I  say, 
this  minute,  give  it  me  that  they  may  eat  it. 
How  dare  you  keep  a  rabbit  when  a  rabbit 
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might  save  them?  Give  it  to  me  quick, 
quick!  Is  it  a  fire  that  you  think  I  am 
wanting?  It  is  no  fire,  and  it  is  no  cooking 
that  it  wants!  It  is  the  meat,  the  good 
red  meat  that  my  children  want,  my  little, 
little  children.  Look  at  them,  you  man !  Look 
at  her,  look  at  my  UUach,  she  is  only  three ; 
my  Dermot,  there,  he  is  six.  A  little  while 
ago  he  was  so  strong,  he  had  such  round, 
stout  legs,  no  woman  ever  had  such  a  boy ; 
it  was  killing  me  out  of  jealousy  the  other 
women  were.  Look  at  them  now,  you  man ; 
look  at  them  no^v,  I  say !  Oh,  my  children, 
my  little.  Little  children!  Christ  save  you, 
Christ  save  you,  dear  man,  only  give  me  the 
rabbit !"  Her  rage  changed  suddenly  to  en- 
treaty, and  she  fell  down  grovelling  at  his 
feet. 

Maelcho  simply  remained  sitting  where  he 
was,  and  staring  fixedly  at  her.  What  did 
she  want  with  him  ?  he  asked  himself  dully. 
Through  the  mist  of  his  brain  her  words  had 
not  as  yet  penetrated,  but  that  her  excite- 
ment was  somehow  or  other  in  connection 
with  the  rabbit  he  did  realize,  and  he  turned 
and  looked  at  it  as  it  lay  there  at  his  feet. 

Either  his  silence,  an  air  of  acquiescence, 
gave  her  courage,  or  it  is  possible  she  may 
have  interpreted  them  into  leave  to  take 
what  she  wanted.  In  any  case,  with  the 
pounce  of  some  fierce  forest  creature  the 
woman  suddenly  snatched  up  the  rabbit 
from  the  ground.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
it  was  skinned,  and  fragments  of  it  were 
being  hastily  crammed  into  the  children's 
mouths. 

Seeing  his  supper  *ast  disappearing,  Mael- 
cho mechanically  puc  out  his  hand  for  a 
piece.  She  gave  it  to  him,  but  grudgingly. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  rabbit  had 
become  a  heap  of  red  shreds,  next  it  had 
vanished  all  but  the  bones,  and  even  these 
were  picked  quite  clean.  She  did  not  seem 
to  want  to  eat  herself,  all  her  care  was  for 
the  childi-en.  The  little  girl  had  to  be  coaxed, 
but  the  boy  ate  ravenously,  falling  upon  the 
food  and  tearing  it  in  pieces  with  his  teeth, 
exactly  as  a  starved  puppy  or  young  wolf 
cub  might  have  done. 

The  excessive  violence  of  the  woman,  but 
still  more  the  sight  of  the  two  children,  and 
the  boy's  eagerness  in  eating,  had  a  curiously 
stimulating  efi'ect  upon  Maelcho's  brain,  such 
as  no  other  sight  and  no  other  incident  would 
probably  have  had.  It  awakened  him  fr(jm 
that  trance  of  imbecility,  of  sheer  animal 
mutescence,  into  which  he  was  rapidly  laps- 


ing. He  looked  at  the  two  children  now 
with  a  deliberate,  almost  a  reasonable,  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes.  The  boy  was  a  hand- 
some, large-limbed  creature,  with  something 
bold  and  daring  in  his  bearing,  which  even 
starvation  could  not  eff"ace.  No  one  would 
have  said  that  he  was  the  child  of  a  peasant, 
although  his  mother  plainly  was  nothing 
else.  The  girl  was  a  pretty,  fragile  little 
child,  waxen -faced  and  pitiful,  with  the 
peculiar  pathos  of  a  flower  caught  in  the 
grip  of  some  cruel  and  all-blighting  frost. 

The  senachie's  starved  heart  suddenly 
opened,  and  went  out  to  these  two  children. 
Who  he  thought  they  were,  or  whether  he 
thought  that  he  was  in  some  way  respons- 
ible for  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
he  got  up  deliberately  from  where  he  was 
sitting,  stretched  his  hand  out  to  the  little 
girl — her  mother  staring  hard  at  him  the 
while — lifted  her  carefully  off  her  feet,  and 
placed  her  firmly,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Come  !  "  he  said,  turning  to  the  woman 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  authority.  "  It  is 
not  here  that  they  must  sleep.     Come ! " 

She  took  the  other  child  by  the  hand  and 
followed  him  obediently  without  a  word. 

Thus  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
most  bereft,  when  he  was  naked  of  every- 

j  thing,  including  his  own  poor  wits,  Maelcho 
suddenly  found  himself  provided  with  new 

!  objects,  and  once  more  for  a  while  with  some- 
thing beside  him  to  love.     The  heart  of  the 

I  Child-man  opened,  and  took  those  two  little 
starved  wayfarers  into  it.     It  was  not  very 

i  much  to  fill  it  with,  little  more  indeed  than 
a  mere  temporary  stop-gap,  still  it  was  infi- 
nitely better  than  such  a  terrible  aching  void. 
It  was  a  boon  of  Nature's  own  providing, 

i  and  he  took  it,  as  her  creatures  do,  without 
question,  or  without  even  as  much  as  re- 
alizing that  anything  had  been  done  for 
him. 

What  would  probably  have  struck  a  saner 
man — the  additional  risk,  namely,  incurred 
by  linking  himself  to  such  a  helpless  little 
group — this  he  never  so  much  as  thought  of. 
As  it  happened,  it  was  less  of  a  risk  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  belief  in 
danger,  not  as  a  joke,  but  as  something  very 
real ;  the  anticipation  of  death,  as  an  actual 
and  a  grimly  probable  occurrence,  had  got 
deep  into  the  very  youngest  souls  that  fate- 
ful Irish  summer.  Like  the  young  of  any 
other  hard-driven  beasts,  like  newly-dropped 
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fawns,  like  young  wild  water-birds,  the  very 
babies  had  learnt  to  keep  still ;  tu  hide  them- 
selves in  the  leaves  ;  to  hold  even  their  breath 
when  the  pursuer  was  on  foot ;  had  acquired 
the  thousand-and-one  protective  arts  which 
the  impartial  mother  instils  into  her  worst- 
used  and  most  hardly  reared  foundlings. 
The  moment  when  it  had  been  clutched  up 
into  some  panic-stricken  grasp ;  the  moment 
when  everything  about  it  had  burst  into  led 
flames ;  the  moment  when  naked  steel  had 
glittered  close  to  its  eyes;  those  moments 
were  all  present  still,  even  to  the  most  baby 
memory,  partly  because  nothing  much  less 
terrible  had  since  come  to  wipe  away  the 
recollection. 

Such  considerations  were  not  within  Mael- 
cho's  ken.  All  he  knew  was  that  here  were 
two  children,  and  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  had  to  look  after  them.  From  the 
moment  when  he  put  the  little  girl  on  his 
shoulder  he  took  complete  charge  of  them, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  actually  responsible 
for  them,  which  perhaps  he  believed  he  was. 
Their  mother  seemed  to  understand  this,  for 
she  also  accepted  the  situation  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  was  still  young,  and 
even  handsome,  despite  her  emaciation,  but 
to  Maelcho  she  was  simply  the  children's 
mother,  just  as  Lady  Fitzmaurice  had  been 
his  girsha  ladies'  mother  and  nothing  else. 
He  hardly  indeed  took  in  the  fact  of  her 
existence,  save  when  he  was  absolutely  forced 
to  do  so.  If  she  spoke  to  him  he  generally 
shook  his  head,  and  muttered  vaguely,  whereas 
with  the  children  he  quickly  established  a 
freemasonry,  alike  of  words  and  signs. 

With  that  memory  for  places  which,  once 
implanted,  even  mental  decay  seems  unable 
wholly  to  obliterate,  he  led  them  almost 
directly  from  tlie  place  where  he  had  killed 
the  rabbit  to  a  spot  which  he  had  suddenly 
recalled  as  being  titter  to  sleep  in  than  where 
they  were,  and  after  about  half  an  hour's 
walking,  he  stopped  abruptly  upon  the  brink 
of  a  steep  green  hollow. 

Below  them  lay  one  of  those  circular  cups, 
sculptured  by  standing  water,  which  abound 
all  over  Ireland.  The  water  which  once 
filled  it  had  long  gone,  and  the  lower  lip  of 
the  cup  itself  had  partially  melted,  leaving 
a  spoon-shaped  cavity,  grooved  in  all  direc- 
tions by  tiny  fugitive  streamlets.  Upon  the 
steep  green  sides  of  this  cup  tall  beech-trees 
rose  sparsely,  their  polished  trunks,  whitened 
by  lichen,  rising  one  above  the  other,  with 
something  of  the  precision  and  symmetry  of 


the  pillars  of  a  temple,  or  an  amphitheatre. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  vague  suggestion  of 
classic  art  about  the  whole  a.spect  of  the  hol- 
low, especially  in  the  purity  and  severity  of 
those  sculptured  columns.  It  seemed  to  be 
only  awaiting  the  return  of  some  fastidious 
leaf -crowned  deity,  who  had  selected  it  as  his 
especial  haunt  and  dwelling-place. 

Down  one  of  the  steep  sides  of  this  cup 
Maelcho  carried  the  little  girl,  threading  liia 
way  in  and  out  of  the  tree  trunks  till  he 
reached  a  spot  not  far  from  the  bottom- 
Here,  upon  a  ledge  a  little  way  above  the 
floor  itself,  a  sort  of  human  bird's  nest,  or 
rough  wigwam  of  close-growing  osiers,  liad 
at  some  time  or  other  been  fashioned.  Into 
this  he  carried  the  child,  doubling  himself  in 
two  in  order  to  do  so,  and  laid  her  upon  the 
floor,  which,  though  hollow,  was  at  present 
fairly  dry.  The  woman  then  followed  with 
the  boy.  There  was  just  room  for  her  and 
the  two  little  creatures  to  squat  in  it,  sitting 
packed  together,  as  closely  as  three  hares  in 
a  single  form.  Leaving  them  there,  Maelcho 
crept  out  backwards,  and  settled  himself 
outside  in  his  usual  attitude,  his  knees  and 
his  chin  close  together,  and  his  back  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  so  they  passed  the 
night. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  moon  began  to  creep 
out,  and  as  it  slowly  climbed  above  the  cup, 
the  beech-trees — they  were  nearly  aU  beeches 
there — seemed  to  grow  taller  and  larger,  tiU 
they  became  perfectly  colossal,  rising  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  towering  up  into  the  light, 
crossed,  but  not  as  yet  roofed,  by  their  thinly 
fledged  upper  branches. 

The  worst  of  the  place  was  that  it  seemed 
to  be  a  perfect  home  and  rendezvous  of 
wolves.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  come  down 
into  the  cup  itself,  but  all  the  night  through 
they  howled  unceasingly  about  its  lip,  sweep- 
ing round  and  round  in  packs,  in  and  out  of 
the  tree  trunks ;  sometimes  pausing  for  a 
moment  on  the  very  brink,  where  they  could 
be  seen  standing  out — a  whole  row  of  them 
in  the  moonlight,  sharp  and  clear,  like  so 
many  toy  animals  —  then  sweeping  away 
again ;  always  in  a  curve,  never  straight ; 
first  one  and  then  another  forging  ahead,  and 
reappearing.  Even  when  they  were  beyond 
the  edges,  and  therefore  quite  invisible, 
fancy  conjured  up  their  long  bristling  backs, 
their  red  hungry  jaws,  their  cruel  devouring 
eyes,  and  rough  staring  coats.  It  was  not 
a  visitation  conducive  to  rest,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  most  hardened  of  sleepers. 
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Towards  morning  the  howling  began  to 
abate  as  the  evil  brutes  scented  the  coming 
daylight,  and  began  to  crawl  away  to  their 
lairs.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  long  blood- 
curdling howl  would  still  rise,  varied  by  the 
hooting  of  owls,  or  the  sharp  metallic  bark- 
ing of  a  fox. 

Maelcho  had  passed  the  whole  night  in  his 
favourite  atitude;  sometimes  sleeping,  but 
oftener  staring  at  the  trees,  or  at  the  wolves, 
with  moon-dilated  eyes.  Very  early  in  the 
morning,  while  there  was  still  only  a  mere 
wash  of  daylight,  the  woman  crept  out  of 
her  own  lair,  and  came  and  squatted  down 
beside  him,  not  at  first  speaking,  but  looking 
hard  at  him ;  with  quick  questioning  eyes, 
as  if  she  had  been  speculating  in  the  night 
as  to  who  he  reaUy  was,  and  what  his  in- 
tentions were  with  regard  to  her  and  her 
children. 

The  morning  promised  well.  Birds  were 
beginning  to  awake,  and  to  dart  lightly 
hither  and  thither  through  the  branches, 
with  quick  cheerful  notes,  and  a  flutter  of 
many  wings.  The  evil  creatures  of  the  night 
— the  wolves,  the  badgers,  the  foxes ;  possibly 
also  the  pookas,  the  banshees,  the  cluricans, 
and  such  emanations — were  all  fast  disap- 
pearing, as  the  good  things  of  daylight  began 
to  come  forward  and  take  up  the  realm. 
That  poor  human  pair,  peering  furtively  out 
of  the  hollow  below,  belonged  rather  to  the 
tribes  of  night — to  the  tribe  of  the  fugitives, 
the  prowlers,  the  skulkers  —  than  to  the 
honest  creatures  of  daylight.  They  were 
skulkers  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  it  is  true,  yet 
none  the  less  they  bore  the  brand  of  the 
skulker  written  only  too  legibly  across  their 
brows. 

Satisfied  apparently  at  last  by  what  she 
saw  in  her  companion's  face,  the  woman  be- 
gan to  babble.  Her  talk  ran  all  upon  her- 
self, and  her  own  children ;  she  repeated  the 
same  things  over  and  over,  always  coming 
back  to  the  children.  Maelcho  listened,  and 
tried  to  understand,  but  words  had  almost 
ceased  to  have  any  consecutive  meaning  to 
his  mind,  and  the  only  eflFect,  therefore,  of 
her  talk  was  that  after  a  while  it  suggested 
vaguely  to  him  his  own  troubles,  so  that  he 
began  to  moan,  and  to  rock  himself  to  and 
fro,  like  a  man  in  bodily  pain. 

The  woman  stopped,  and  stared  at  him ; 
then  asked  abruptly  what  ailed  him,  and 
whether  he  had  understood  what  she  had 
said. 

"  I  hear  you,  sister,  I  hear  you,"  he  moaned ; 


"I  hear  you,  but  I  hear  other  things  too, 
and  the  other  things  speak  louder  than  you 
do.  I  hear  .  .  .  voices  .  .  .  children's  voices. 
They  are  .  .  .  they  are  .  .  .  ." 

He  opened  his  eyes  widely,  and  looked  up 
at  the  green  roof  overhead,  as  if  someone 
had  spoken  to  him  from  the  tree  tops. 

"No,  not  there,"  he  went  on,  shaking  his 
head.  "  No,  no ;  only  the  trees  there  ;  only 
the  poor  silly  green  trees."  Again  he  shook 
his  head ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  locked 
his  hands  helplessly  one  in  another. 

"Are  your  children  dead?  How  many  of 
them  were  there?  Were  they  all  killed? 
And  your  wife,  has  she  been  killed?  Who 
killed  her?  Did  they  hurt  her  much?"  his 
companion  asked  inquisitively. 

"  Not  mine,  no,  no,  not  mine ;  they  were 
not  mine."  He  paused — recollections  were 
thronging  fast,  but  all  so  broken,  so  terribly 
confused.  "Two  little  girls,  sister.  One  of 
them  had  hair  that  long,  all  made  of  light 
gold,  you  would  have  said  the  sun  and  the 
moon  had  been  weaving.  The  other  was 
.  .  .  was  .  .  .  her  eyes  were- — were — " 

He  looked  about  him  helplessly  for  a 
minute,  and  then  he  began  to  sob ;  the  hard 
labouring  sobs  of  a  man  who  is  no  longer 
young. 

The  woman  looked  rather  sorry  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  it  was  evident  that  she  took  no 
particular  interest  in  what  he  had  been  say- 
ing, and  presently  she  began  to  babble  again 
about  herself,  and  her  own  children ;  her 
words  flowing  one  after  the  other  like  the 
ripples  of  a  stream,  and  with  apparently  as 
little  heed  as  to  whether  anyone  was  listen- 
ing to  them  or  not. 

In  this  way  she  told  her  story.  She  was 
the  wife  of  a  herdsman,  but  the  children 
were — not  her  husband's.  It  seemed  that 
at  some  time — she  did  not  herself  remember 
when — she  had  been  carried  off  by  some 
neighbouring  chieftain,  the  son,  brother,  or 
nephew  of  her  husband's  master — her  ideas 
upon  the  whole  subject  were  evidently  of  the 
vaguest  —  who  had  given  her  a  hut  of  his 
own  to  live  in,  and  had  visited  her  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  humour  took  him.  Appa- 
rently neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  re- 
sented the  proceeding,  perhaps  because  it 
would  not  have  mattered  whether  they  did 
or  not.  She  told  it  all  perfectly  simply. 
She  had  not  wished  to  go,  but  had  accepted 
it  as  natural,  the  sort  of  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  people.  What  had  become  of  her 
husband  she  did  not  know.   The  tiny  dimpled 
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girl  of  three  was  tht*  master's  child,  so  also 
was  the  sturdy,  bold-eyed  boy  of  six.  One 
thing  she  did  know :  her  protector,  tyrant, 
whatever  we  like  to  call  him,  was  dead.  He 
had  been  killed  by  some  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormond's  men,  who  had  set  fire  to  his  house 
and  destroyed  everyone  in  it.  Upon  hearing 
tliis,  she  had  fled  panic-stricken  from  the 
cabin  which  he  had  provided  for  her,  and, 
with  her  children,  had  since  then  been  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  country,  sometimes 
for  a  while  joining  some  other  little  flock  of 
women  and  children,  but  oftener  going  alone, 
and  about  a  week  before,  had  found  herself 
in  this  particular  corner  of  the  forest,  since 
which  time  they  had  been  all  three  starving 
quietly. 

Maelcho  made  no  comment  upon  her  story, 
little  of  which  had  indeed  penetrated  to  his 
mind.  They  remained  wheie  they  were  all 
that  day,  and  would  probably  have  remained 
there  for  several  consecutive  days,  but  that 
the  following  night  there  came  on  a  violent 
thunderstoim,  accompanied  by  deluges  of 
rain.  The  lightning  played  wild  fantasias 
all  around  the  lip  of  the  green  cup;  one 
moment  showing  the  trees  up  to  their  smallest 
twig,  the  next  leaving  everything  —  hollow 
and  upper  level  alike — wrapped  in  complete 
and  crushing  darkness.  The  wolves  were  kept 
at  home  by  the  storm,  but  that  benefit  was 
poorly  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  under 
the  downpour  the  hollow  flooring  of  the  wig- 
wam became  gradually  metamorphosed  into 
a  small  lake,  and  as  a  consequence  grew  to  be 
wetter  than  even  the  open  ground  outside. 
The  little  girl  with  her  mother  lay  at  the 
back  of  the  wigwam,  where  the  ground  was 
higher  and  thei-efore  drier,  but  the  boy,  who 
had  been  sleeping  nearer  to  the  entrance, 
awoke  in  a  pool,  and  quickly  made  the  fact 
known  by  his  stifled  howls  of  alaim  and  fury. 

Maelcho,  who,  as  usual,  was  outside  with 
his  back  against  a  beech-tree,  crept  a  little 
nearer,  and  felt  in  the  darkness  for  the  child's 
head,  and  having  found  it,  he  lifted  him  up 
on  to  a  small  ledge  which  rose  out  of  the 
water.  The  ledge,  however,  was  both  wet 
and  slippery,  and  the  little  boy  continued  to 
cry  and  to  struggle. 

"  Lie  still,  little  one,"  sounded  in  the  deep 
voice  outside.  "I  am  here.  You  are  safe. 
Lie  still." 

"I  am  wet  and  cold!  Boo,  boo  I  Boo, 
boo  I  I  hate  you.  I  hate  everything." 
A  stifled  howl  followed  this  announcemeat, 
half-swept  away  by  the  lash  of  the  rain. 


"  Wet  and  cold  I  Wet  and  cold  I "  repeated 
the  voice  from  the  darkness.  "The  beasts 
are  always  wet  and  cold.  When  I  was  little 
I  was  always  wet  and  cold,  yet  I  lived,  \et 
I  grew ;  I  grew  big  ...  so  big ;  I  walked 
about  like  a  king.  I  looked  down  at  every- 
thing— at  eveiything  except  the  trees,  the 
trees  were  always  taller.  I  could  leap,  though, 
and  fight  and  kill ;  the  trees  could  not  fight 
or  kill.  I  was  better  than  the  trees,  though 
they  were  taller.  You  will  be  better  some 
day  than  the  trees,  little  one." 

Unconsoled  by  this  a.ssurance,  the  little  boy 
continued  to  sob,  though  not  loud  enough  to 
have  attracted  attention.  Presently  the  little 
girl  awoke,  and,  hearing  him  .sob,  she  too 
began  to  cry,  in  a  weak,  wailing  fashion, 
very  pitiful  and  distracting  to  listen  to. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  as  soon  as  the  morning  had  begun 
to  dawn,  and  long  before  the  storm  was  over, 
Maelcho  left  the  shelter  of  his  beech-tree, 
mounted  one  of  the  sides  of  the  cup,  and 
having  selected  the  largest  of  the  trees  which 
grew  near  the  edge,  he  climbed  up  it  till  he 
reached  the  top,  and  could  look  out  over  the 
rain -beaten  forest. 

His  mind  was  beginning  to  work  again,  in 
the  only  fashion  in  which  it  ever  did  work 
now.  He  knew  that  the  children  must  not 
be  left  where  they  were,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  find  some  other  and  di'ier  shelter  for 
them.  Where  that  shelter  was  to  be  found 
was  the  question. 

A  picture  of  some  sort  was  hanging  before 
his  mind,  only  he  could  not  get  it  right ;  it 
was  aU  blurred  and  mixed  up  with  so  many 
other  pictures  that  all  were  more  or  less 
like  it.  A  vague  recollection  of  some  place, 
not  far  oflT,  kept  recurring  dimly,  but  whether 
that  place  was  a  shed,  or  a  hollow  tree,  or  a 
cave,  he  could  not  recall.  Climbing  to  where 
a  great  branch  stretched  out  horizontally,  he 
extended  himself  along  it  like  a  sloth,  and 
lay,  sweeping  his  eyes  round  and  round,  and 
backwards  and  forwards,  over  as  much  of 
the  forest  as  he  could  see. 

Presently  they  were  caught  by  a  very  tall 
fir-tree,  standing  out  a  little  apart  against 
the  sky-line,  to  the  left  of  which  stood  a  cop- 
pice of  birches,  shouldering  one  another  al- 
most as  closely  as  oat-stalks  do  in  an  oat-field. 
That  coppice  carried  a  memory  of  some  sort 
for  Maelcho,  but  what  was  it  ?  He  stared  at 
it ;  then  put  his  head  down  against  the 
branch,  and  thought  intently ;  then  looked 
at  it  again.     Suddenly  his  eyes  lit  up,  and, 
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climbing  down  the  tree,  he  hastened  towards 
the  coppice.  In  another  half-hour  he  was 
pushing  his  way  through  the  middle  of  it. 

Here  he  found  what  he  had  recalled,  or 
rather  he  found  the  starting  -  point  for  it. 
The  coppice  seemed  at  fii^st  to  be  perfectly 
blind,  but  presently  a  couple  of  minute  paths 
began  to  appear,  stretching  to  right  and  left, 
and  created  seemingly  by  chance  in  the 
middle  of  the  trees.  Stooping  down,  Mael- 
cho  selected  the  left-hand  one.  It  led  him 
along  a  track  hardly  wider  than  a  rabbit's 
run,  and  so  closely  overhung  that  he  had 
almost  to  crawl  in  order  to  follow  it.  Other 
tiny  tracks  strayed  away  from  it  here  and 
there,  but  the  senachie  kept  the  main  one. 
He  knew  now  where  it  was  leading  him. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  simply  bent 
upon  confusing  anyone  who  committed  him- 
self to  its  guidance.  It  was  a  true  forest 
tunnel.  Now  it  went  up,  and  now  it  went 
down,  now  it  went  right,  and  now  it  went 
left,  but  always  it  was  tortuous  and  agonizing 
to  follow.  Suddenly  a  sort  of  mouth  appeared 
in  it.  Maelcho  straightened  himself,  and 
walked  with  rapid  steps  tiU  he  came  to  what 
he  was  in  search  of. 

He  was  now  outside  the  coppice  of  birches. 
The  trees  were  here  all  firs,  most  of  them 
very  old,  and  weighted  with  moss,  which  in 
many  places  hung  in  great  gray  wigs  right 
down  to  the  ground.  In  the  centre  of  these 
firs  rose  a  small  locky  mound,  in  one  of  the 
sides  of  which  a  barely  perceptible  hole 
appeared. 

It  was  stuffed  full  of  leaves  and  branches, 
but  upon  his  pulling  these  away  it  grew 
rapidly  wider,  until  it  expanded  into  a  narrow 
passage,  lined  upon  both  sides  with  solid 
uprights  of  stone.  So  far  back  did  this 
passage  run,  that  a  man  might  remain  in 
safety  there,  though  all  his  enemies  were  on 
his  track.  Owing,  too,  to  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  he  could  remain  in  very  reasonable 
comfort,  nay,  might  even  venture  to  light  a 
fire,  certain  that  the  smoke  would  disappear 
long  before  it  had  time  to  attract  attention. 

With  a  joyous  step,  Maelcho  hastened  back 
to  the  now  saturated  wigwam ;  fetched  away 
the  two  children  and  their  mother ;  led  them 
through  the  forest,  under  the  still  heavily 
falling  rain,  and  along  the  path  in  the  middle 
of  the  coppice,  until  he  brought  them  proudly 
to  their  new  r4uarters. 

He  had  found  some  wood-pigeon's  eggs  the 
day  before,  and  now  he  hastened  off  in  search 
of  more,  leaving  them  to  settle  themselves. 


As  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  dripping 
branches,  his  face  might  have  been  observed 
to  break  every  now  and  then  into  a  sort  of 
momentary  smile  or  gleam;  such  a  gleam 
as  a  dog's  face  may  also  be  seen  sometimes 
to  wear,  when  it  knows  that  it  has  done  its 
work  well,  and  feels  that  it  deserves  to  be 
patted. 

They  remained  in  this  new  hiding-place  of 
theirs  for  several  months.  It  was  almost 
perfectly  dry,  and  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  a  merit  not  easily  to  be  foregone. 
Another  great  advantage  was  that  from  its 
position  surprise  was  almost  impossible,  since 
from  the  top  of  the  mound  you  could  see  in 
every  direction  through  the  pine  trunks,  as 
through  some  pillared  and  windy  corridor, 
right  over  the  lower  trees,  to  the  region  at 
the  bottom,  across  which  any  assailant  must 
pass  in  order  to  get  to  them. 

The  disadvantage  was,  that  these  merits 
had  the  effect  of  soon  attracting  others  to  the 
spot.  Maelcho  was  watched  in  his  goings 
and  comings,  and  was  followed  first  by  a  few, 
afterwards  by  more,  till  the  spot  became  a 
receptacle  for  all  who  could  crowd  into  it. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  I'oom  in  the  cave, 
but  more  came  to  it  than  there  was  room 
for,  and,  but  for  his  presence,  his  own  original 
trio  would  have  fared  badly. 

That  fierce  desire  for  a  hiding-place,  which 
was  the  absorbing  passion  of  the  hour, 
naturally  begat  an  equally  fierce  jealousy  of 
all  who  were  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  have  found  a  better  one.  The  result  was, 
that  the  young  and  weak  were  apt  to  get 
hustled  away  by  the  stronger,  the  older,  and 
the  fiercer.  From  this  fate  the  children  and 
their  mother  were  safe  as  long  as  Maelcho, 
or  any  other  sufficiently  powerful  protector, 
was  there,  but  only  exactly  so  long.  The 
effort  to  secure  food  for  them  was  another 
continual  call  upon  his  energies,  and  drain 
upon  his  strength.  The  forest  abounded,  it 
is  true,  with  wild  animals,  rabbits  especially 
popping  up  in  all  directions  out  of  their  bur- 
rows, but  they  were  difficult  to  secure.  He 
was  not  as  expert  at  snaring  or  trapping  as 
some  of  the  younger  men  were,  and  the  only 
thing  therefore  to  do  was  to  dig  them  out  of 
their  holes,  at  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  a  new 
element  came  to  change  what  had  by  that 
time  grown  to  be  the  settled  habit  of  their 
lives.     Returning  one  day  to  the  cave  with 
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a  couple  of  rabbits  in  his  hand,  Maelcho 
found  a  gaunt,  haggard-looking  man  sitting 
between  his  children  and  their  mother.  This 
man,  he  gradually  came  to  understand,  was 
the  woman's  husband,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  nearly  eight  years.  Let  no  one 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  this  was  a 
sentimental  meeting,  or  that  there  was  any 
question  on  either  side  of  reconciliation  or 
forgiveness;  such  niceties,  if  they  had  ever 
existed,  were  all  swept  into  limbo  by  the  grim 
necessities  of  the  hour.  It  was  a  new  feature, 
however,  in  their  lives,  and  this  Maelcho  after 
a  while  began  to  realize.  Little  by  little  a 
feeling  began  to  steal  over  him  that  his  part 
in  the  children  was  over.  He  was  no  longer 
indispensable  to  them,  seeing  that  there  was 
now  someone  else  who  could  do  for  them 
what  he  had  done.  More  than  this,  he 
began  to  see  that  his  absence  from  the  cave 
— his  own  cave,  his  particular  discovery- 
would  be  better  on  the  whole  for  them  than 
his  presence.  He  brooded  over  this  idea  for 
two  or  three  days.  Then  came  an  afternoon 
when  he  drifted  silently  away  into  the  forest 
and  was  gone.  When  they  came  to  look  for 
him,  which  was  not  until  several  hours  later, 
they  found  a  large  supply  of  nuts  and  berries 
which  he  had  left  as  a  legacy  for  the  children, 
but  of  the  senachie  himself  they  found  no 
trace  at  all.  The  discreet,  the  impenetrable 
forest,  had  simply  swallowed  him  up. 


THE    ARMY    OF    THE    DEAD. 

(from    "  WITH    ESSEX   IN    IRELAND  ".) 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  Limerick  than 
word  was  brought  to  his  Excellency  that 
the  Queen's  garrison  at  Askeaton  was  sore 
distressed,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  rebels 
and  in  great  want  of  victual.  Whereupon, 
despite  his  own  fatigue,  and  despite  the  new- 
ness of  his  arrival,  nought  would  do  him  but 
he  must  hasten  at  once  to  its  aid,  the  rather 
that  the  pretended  Earl  of  Desmond  had 
sworn,  it  was  reported,  to  impeach  his 
passage. 

We  set  out  accordingly  on  the  4th  day  of 
June,  being  accompanied  part  of  the  distance 
by  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde  and  Sir  Conyers 
Clifford,  whom  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
given  command  to  repair  to  their  several 
charges. 

For  some  way  out  of  Limerick  our  road 
lay   over  a  wide  plain,  for  the   most  part 


wooded,  the  cleared  places  Vjare  and  sony 
to  look  at,  and  the  ground  scurvily  covered 
with  short  grass ;  whereas  upon  the  other 
side  of  Limerick  the  grass  is  of  a  richness 
rarely  to  be  .seen,  more  especially  in  those 
portiitns  called  of  the  native.s  corcass. 

Three  miles  out  his  Excellency  halted  on 
the  side  of  a  small  stream  running  swiftly 
between  tall  banks,  and  waited  till  the  two 
gentlemen  that  were  to  leave  him  came  up. 
And  having  first  dismissed  the  Earl  of 
Clanricarde  with  good  words,  he  advanced 
to  meet  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  who  was 
following  with  Sir  Alexander  Eatcliffe,  and 
reached  out  his  hand  to  him  saying: 

"  Truly,  Sir  Conyers,  I  am  most  loath  to 
see  you  go;  for  I  may  tell  you  that  there  is 
none  in  all  this  army  that  so  strengthens  my 
heart  as  you  do.  And,  but  that  the  Queen 
would  have  it  so,  you  were  better,  methinks, 
by  my  side  than  in  yonder  remote  Presi- 
dency of  yours,  which  is  scarce  worthy  the 
time  and  attention  of  such  a  man  as  thou 
art." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  Lord,"  says  Sir  Conyers 
sturdily.  "  'Twere  best  I  go,  seeing  that  it 
is  her  Majesty's  pleasure." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  echoed  his  Excellency  some- 
what bitterly.  "  We  must  all  do  her 
pleasure,  be  it  for  our  own  banning  or  even 
for  hers  al.so." 

With  that  they  looked  steadfastly  into 
one  another's  eyes  for  the  space  of  some 
minutes,  his  Lordship  sitting  erect  on  his 
horse,  his  head  held  high  as  his  wont  is :  Sir 
Conyers  Clifford  with  his  face  all  wrinkled, 
as  though  it  had  been  sat  on  by  his  nurt^e  in 
cradle,  but  a  good  face  withal,  and  a  soldierly. 

"  Well,  fare  you  well,  my  Lord,  till  we 
meet  again,  and  God  be  your  guide  I "  said 
he.  With  that  he  turned  and  rode  away 
to  the  westward,  and  the  other  knights 
after  him,  the  sun — which,  for  a  wonder, 
shone  that  day  —  glittering  fair  upon  the 
morions  and  breastplates.  And  little  I 
dreamed  that  I  should  never  see  his  gal- 
lant face  again.  Yet  so  it  was,  for  he  ami 
most  of  those  that  were  with  him  that  day 
were  slain  miserably,  one  little  month  after, 
by  certain  ragged  O'Rourkes  and  ODonnells 
in  the  passage  of  the  Curlews  in  Mayo,  as 
must  in  due  time  be  told. 

But  my  Lord  rode  very  silently  on  towards 
the  south.  And  twice,  as  we  were  going,  I 
heard  him  sigh,  and  twice  he  muttered  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  only  that  the  name 
of    Sir  Conyera  Clifford  was  in   it,   I  can 
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affirm.  And  after  a  while  we  left  the 
cleared  places  behind  us,  and  once  more 
came  to  great  woods,  and  to  bogs  full  of 
large  and  white  -  shining  pools  of  shallow 
water. 

Here — knowing  that  the  pretended  Des- 
mond and  his  following  were  lying  some- 
where close  at  hand — his  Excellency  gave 
orders  to  advance  with  all  care,  especially 
as  it  grew  dusk,  lest,  gathering  their  courage 
in  the  darkness,  they  should  fall  upon  us 
when  we  were  least  prepared,  and  so  do 
harm  in  the  confusion. 

That  evening  the  sky  was  of  a  wonderful 
clearness,  the  western  portion  of  it  becoming 
towards  sunset  inflamed  with  a  pale  reddish 
hue.  Southward  lay  a  large  cloud  which 
somewhat  stained  this  clearness,  looking 
like  smoke  from  a  cauldron ;  but  below  it 
the  sky  was  again  ruddy,  of  a  clear  trans- 
parent ruddiness,  as  it  were  a  lamp  set 
behind  a  screen  of  alabaster.  A  sadder 
region,  or  one  more  disposing  the  mind  to 
dolorous  thoughts,  I  have  never  seen ;  the 
trees  being  for  the  most  part  exceedingly 
old,  and  bent  as  if  like  to  fall ;  the  pools 
below  them  of  a  dull  whitish  hue,  save 
where  the  pattern  of  the  branches  crossed 
them  in  a  black  entanglement. 

Having  seen  to  the  disposition  of  the 
army,  his  Excellency  again  rode  on  a  little 
ahead  of  the  main  body,  only  the  avaunt- 
guard  being  about  three  lengths  ahead  of 
him,  and  the  rest  about  as  far  behind. 
Presently,  turning  to  me,  who  still  kept 
nearest  to  him: 

"  Strange  stuff  we  are  made  of.  Master 
Harmonius,"  said  he,  rather  low,  and  as  if 
not  wishful  that  others  besides  myself 
should  hear  him.  "  And  strange  thoughts 
visit  and  invade  our  minds,  especially  when 
the  body  is  somewhat  distempered,  and  our 
thoughts,  therefore,  being  looser,  come  in 
and  out  like  wild  birds,  without  leave  or 
license.  Know  you  that  often  as  I  ride 
over  this  sad  earth  of  Ireland  the  thought 
rises  to  my  mind  that  all  these  that  follow 
behind  me  are  but  a  train  of  the  Dead  that 
ride  thus,  and  I  their  Ghostly  King.  Dost 
understand,  oh  poet  I  that  there  are  moods 
when  a  man's  life  seems  to  himself  but  a 
phantom,  as  it  were  a  picture  sun  shining 
upon  picture  men;  moods  in  which  the  grave 
with  its  writhing  company  seems  to  be  the 
one  reality,  and  all  else  falsity ;  nay,  when 
one  were  almost  glad  that  the  rest  were  over, 
and  that  reality  come?" 


Then,  being  surprised  at  such  words  from 
his  lips,  I  was  moved  to  answer  strongly. 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,"  said  I,  "  such  talk  is 
surely  contrary  to  reason,  if  I  dare  with 
reverence  say  so.  What  evil  destiny  or 
danger  of  death  is  there  for  one  whom 
the  Queen's  Grace  loveth  to  honour  as  her- 
self, and  whose  fortune  and  merit  standeth 
so  high  as  has  scarce  happened  to  any 
subject  in  our  times?" 

Then  he  laughed  a  little,  as  his  way  is, 
and  smote  upon  his  horse's  neck  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand. 

"Faith,  Hal,"  cried  he,  "  the  Queen's  Grace 
has,  as  you  say,  been  but  too  gracious,  and 
has  doubtless  raised  me  to  a  higher  estate 
than  any  other  in  this  her  thrice  delectable 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  Still,  so  gracious  as  she 
is,  she  is  a  woman,  and  a  sovereign,  to  boot ; 
and  sovereigns  are  to  subjects  as  we  to 
these  lower  creatures  that  do  serve  us.  I 
love  Suleiman  here,  yet  were  he  to  stumble 
and  fall,  through  no  fault  of  his,  but  because 
a  spear  flung  from  these  traitorous  Desmonds 
had  wounded  him,  should  I  cherish  him,  think 
you,  as  of  yore,  and  make  of  him  still  my 
chief  war-horse?  Nay,  I  should  leave  him, 
I  fear,  to  fare  as  he  could,  with  these  savage 
woods  for  stables,  and  wolves  for  grooms, 
and  would  forthwith  mount  another  horse 
and  go  on.  For  a  man's  life  is  more  than  his 
horse,  were  it  the  noblest  that  ever  champed 
bit.  But  when  I  spoke  of  doom  I  spoke 
rather  of  that  doom  which  waits  for  all  of 
us,  were  we  even  crowned  kings.  Know  you 
that  often  since  we  set  forth  from  Dublin, 
aye,  even  in  the  thick  of  fighting  and  when 
the  kernes  were  flying  hard  before  us,  and 
I,  being  in  the  front,  did  with  the  rest 
smite  them  down  as  a  reaper  smites  corn 
with  his  sickle;  even  then,  as  my  sword 
descended  upon  some  half-naked  fool's  head, 
and  his  blood  spouted  hot  and  fast  under 
the  blade,  the  thought  would  pass  through 
me — '  Well,  knave,  there  thou  goest,  and 
I  who  sent  thee  am  but  the  poorer  and 
sorrier  knave  of  the  two.  For  thou,  at 
least,  hast  suffered  thy  last  pang,  and  thy 
last  terror,  and  thy  last  misery,  and  all  is 
over  with  thee ;  whereas  I  have  I  know 
not  what  still  to  endure,  and  am  the  sport 
of  those  who  from  on  High  behold  us,  know- 
ing what  our  end  shall  be,  of  which  end 
we  ourselves  know  nothing,  nor  can  by  any 
effort  of  ours  discern  so  much  as  the  least 
hint  or  fragment  of  the  same." 

Then  I  answered  nothing,  for  the  truth 
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of  his  words  struck  like  iron  to  my  heart, 
knowing  tliat  none  are  so  high  but  what  ill 
may  come  to  them,  especially  one  who,  like 
my  Lord,  hath  all  his  life  lived  in  the  thick 
of  moving  chances  and  liot  encounter.s,  and 
whose  very  nature  it  is  to  di-aw  danger  upon 
him  as  a  magnet  draws  the  needles.    And  so 
we  rode  along,  more  like  two  monks  mutter-  \ 
ing  paternosters  than  a  great  lord  and  chief  , 
of  an  army  with  his  following.     And  about  | 
eight  in  the  evening  we  came  to  the  castle  of 
Adare,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and 
set  in  the  midst  of  great  woods  and  bogs. 
Here  the  army  had  to  encounter  certain  of 
the   Desmonds,  but  having  forced   its  way 
past    them    and    entered    across   a    wooden  , 
bridge,  it  encamped  there  for  the  night.  j 

E^arly  next  day,  being  informed  of  the 
way  by  the  guides,  we  again  entered  the 
woods.  Hardly,  however,  had  the  advanced 
guard  got  in  than  the  rebels  discharged  upon 
them  a  volley  of  shot,  which  so  discouraged 
them  that  they  turned  and  would  have  fled, 
but  that  his  Excellency,  reproaching  them 
openly  for  their  cowardice,  urged  them  for- 
ward, and  with  the  aid  of  the  Marshal  and 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  who  that  day  led  the 
Forlorn  Hope,  pushed  them  through  with 
the  loss  of  about  a  hundred  of  the  rebels  and 
twenty  of  ours,  and  so  came  to  Askeaton ; 
where  [the  following  day  being  the  Sabbath] 
we  rested,  and  sermons  were  by  his  Excel- 
lency's orders  read  by  the  chaplains  in  every 
quarter  of  the  camp,  to  the  great  refreshment 
of  all  that  heard  them. 

Now  what  I  have  at  present  to  relate  is  of 
so  strange  and  unnatural  a  character,  that 
were  it  in  a  tale  all  would  cry  out  upon  its 
improbability.  Nay  even  I,  who  am  witness 
of  the  same,  would  scarce  to  dare  relate  it, 
but  that,  before  leaving  Ireland,  his  Excel- 
lency strictly  charged  me  to  write  down 
everything  that  occurred  u[)on  this  our  jour- 
ney, to  the  end  that  he  might  have  a  record 
of  it,  seeing  that  such  a  record,  he  said 
smilingly,  would  be  pleasing  to  read  when 
he  came  to  be  an  old  man.  Which  ajje  mav 
God  grant  in  his  mercy  that  he  attain  to, 
and  not  first  be  cut  off  and  overcome  on  the 
way  by  those  that,  like  ravening  wolves, 
thirst  after  his  dear  life  to  destroy  it  I 

That  day  the  army,  as  aforesaid,  rested, 
his  Excellency's  own  quarters  being  laid  in 
an  old  monkery,  belonging  to  the  late  traitor 
Ecirl  of  Desmond,  whose  chief  lands  lay  here- 
about, lands  now  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but 
wrongfully  and  insolently  usurped  by   the 


false  Earl  of  Desmond,  called  in  mockery  the 
iSuffane,  or  Straw  Earl.  This  monkery  of 
Askeaton  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
castle  of  the  same  name,  both  rising  very 
solitarily  in  the  midst  of  great  champion 
fields,  reaching  out  for  many  miles  upon  one 
side,  while  upon  the  other  lies  a  great  forest, 
stretching  down  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the 
Shannan  —  not  Shenan  as  Mr.  Spenser  in 
his  poem  improperly  calls  it — a  great  and 
mighty  river,  fit  to  c/invey  all  the  .ships  of 
war  in  the  Queen's  dominions,  but  upon  which 
no  boats  are  to  be  seen  save  certain  small 
and  unstable  vessels,  called  of  the  natives 
"  cotts  ",  which  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
,  of  fish  and  other  small  commodities. 
j  The  watch  being  set,  my  lord  retired  to 
rest,  suffering  greatly,  as  hath  of  late  been 
usual  with  him,  from  heavy  cramps,  brought 
on  by  the  wetness  of  the  ways,  which  he 
endureth  with  a  constancy  that  in  one  of  his 
impatient  temper  is  a  wonder  both  to  see  and 
to  know. 

His  bed  was  nothing  better  than  a  great 
!  heap  of  straw,  covered  with  clothes,  and  set 
at  one  end  of  the  monkery,  in  what  had 
formerly  been  an  oratory  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  and  still  retained  some  semblance 
of  a  roof,  though  much  broken  by  ill  usage ; 
while  upon  the  farther  side  rose  a  tower  at- 
tained to  by  a  staircase.  Being  unable  to 
sleep,  my  lord  desired  me  to  stay  awhile 
beside  him,  and,  leaning  upon  his  elbow,  he 
discoursed  of  many  things;  some  sorrowful, 
others  of  a  more  cheerful  character,  as  his 
mood  was.  Yet  ever  his  talk  recurred  to 
this  woeful  country  Ireland,  of  which  in  an 
evil  moment  he  had,  so  he  declared,  accepted 
the  charge,  saying  that  it  passed  the  wit  of 
man  to  devise  means  which  would  bring  it 
to  subjection,  unless  it  were  wholly  con- 
quered and  destroyed  by  the  sword,  and  its 
j  people  rooted  out  by  famine ;  as  had  been 
I  done  in  former  times  by  the  Lord  Grey,  Sir 
!  John  Perrot,  and  others,  in  this  very  pro- 
vince of  Munster. 

And  of  many  other  things  discoursed  he, 

of  which  I  in  truth  remember  little,  being 

I  in  sore  strait  with  the  desire  to  sleep,  so  that, 

I  in  mine  own  despite,  my  head  sank  upon  my 

breast    and    his    lordship's    words    sounded 

I  hollow  and  distant,  like  the  voice  of  one  that 

speaketh  afar  off. 
!      Now  there  was  a   stone   doorway  imme- 
diately in  front  of  where  his  Excellency  was 
I  lying,  from  which  doorway  a  staircase  led  to 
the  tower,  at  foot  of  wliich  tower  a  sentry 
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was  placed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  walk  to 
and  fro  the  passage  between  the  chapel  in 
which  my  lord  lay,  and  that  larger  portion 
of  the  building  wherein  other  gentlemen,  to 
wit  my  Lord  of  Thoniond,  Sir  John  Amory, 
Colonel  Sethcock,  and  others,  were  dis- 
posed. 

The  moon  that  night  was  nearly  at  the 
full,  but  much  obscured  with  clouds,  and 
shone  with  a  strange  steely  glitter,  now 
bright  and  anon  dark,  so  that  it  seemed  to 
me  to  dip  and  dance  in  the  sky,  as  a  boat 
doth  upon  stormy  waves ;  nay,  to  shine  now 
in  one  place,  and  now  again  suddenly  in 
another ;  though  whether  it  really  did  so,  or, 
my  eyes  being  heavy,  it  appeared  to  do  so, 
I  cannot  of  a  truth  say. 

His  Excellency  had  already  lain  down, 
having  in  part  divested  himself  of  his  clothes, 
only  his  inner  coat  and  hose  he  still  retained, 
being  fearful  of  the  chill  of  that  place;  a 
great  cloak  lined  with  miniver  being  also 
flung  around  him  to  keep  him  from  the 
roughness  of  the  ground. 

Meseems  I  must  have  slept  awhile,  for 
what  happened  just  before  I  remember  not. 
Suddenly  I  felt  his  Excellency  clutch  me, 
and  when  I  looked  up  he  had  reared  himself 
erect  in  his  bed,  his  eyes  all  wide  and  staring, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  he  cried  to  me  to 
know— "Who  was  that?" 

So  I  turned,  fearing  I  knew  not  what,  and 
heavy  still  by  reason  of  my  sleep.  And  lo ! 
in  the  middle  of  the  doorway  leading  to  the 
tower  stood  a  man,  having  upon  him  clothes 
made  in  the  Irish  fashion,  to  wit,  a  long  dark 
cloak,  which  the  natives  call  a  bratt,  covering 
him  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  under  it  a  close- 
fitting  vest  of  white  stuff,  and  trews  upon 
his  legs.  And  he,  neither  going  nor  yet  ad- 
vancing, stood  there,  as  though  he  were  a 
graven  statue,  and  gazed  ever  fixedly  upon 
his  Excellency.  And  his  age  was  seemingly 
that  of  a  man  well  stricken  in  years,  and  his 
face  very  hollow  and  worn  of  aspect,  yet 
haughty  withal,  like  one  that  hath  endured 
the  last  extremity,  and  now,  for  very  despair, 
careth  not  what  befalls  him.  And  there  was 
a  smile  upon  his  lips,  such  a  smile  as  I  ne'er 
saw  before,  and  pray  to  God  in  his  mercy  I 
may  never  see  again ;  a  smile  such  as  a  dead 
man  might  wear  when  his  murderer  drew 
nigh,  as  the  custom  is,  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  and  the  blood  gushed  out 
before  all  men  for  a  token.  Yea,  a  smile 
of  pleasure  too,  as  of  one  whose  enemy  is 
brought   low,  and  who  joys  to  think  that 


with  his  very  eyes  he  shall  behold  some  evil 
and  cruel  hap  befall  him. 

So  we  stood  while  a  man  might  count  ten, 
he  facing  us  all  the  time.  Then  his  Excel- 
lency, taking  up  his  sword,  which  lay  by  the 
bed,  rose  suddenly,  and  with  a  threatening 
look,  rushed  toward  the  doorway.  But  when 
he  was  about  six  paces  from  it  he  stopped, 
and  began  to  shiver  greatly.  So  I  looked, 
and  lo !  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  only 
the  stars  and  the  moonlight.  Nevertheless 
a  rumbling  noise,  as  of  distant  thunder, 
seemed  to  me  to  fill  the  air,  coming  from 
a  great  way  off,  and  dying  slowly  away  to- 
ward the  river. 

His  Excellency,  coming  back,  stood  silent 
for  a  while ;  then  motioned  to  me  to  call  the 
sentry  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and 
when  he  was  come  near,  he  asked  him  say- 
ing: "Didst  see  anyone  pass?" 

Whereat  the  man  looked  bewildered,  like 
one  that  had  been  roused  from  sleep,  though 
he  stood  erect  before  us.  And  he  answered 
"  No ;  that  he  had  seen  no  man  pass." 

"And  did  you  hear  nought?"  said  I;  for 
the  noise  of  that  strange  sound  seemed  still 
to  be  in  our  ears,  so  that  methought  the  very 
air  rang  and  trembled  with  it. 

To  this  the  man  answering  nothing,  I 
looked  again,  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
closing,  like  one  that  had  no  power  to  keep 
them  open ;  his  mouth,  too,  opening  and 
shutting  strangely,  as  if  of  itself. 

Seeing  that,  his  Excellency  waxed  suddenly 
angry,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  shook 
him  to  and  fro,  so  that  the  pike  which  he 
carried  rattled  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

"What  ails  you,  sirrah?"  cried  he.  "Art 
drunk?  or  dost  think  the  work  of  guarding 
the  Queen's  Viceroy  so  trifling  a  task  that  it 
can  be  done  in  this  neglected  fashion  ?  Dost 
not  fear  for  thy  life,  lest  thou  be  shot  for 
a  traitor,  and  an  aider  and  abetter  of  trai- 
tors?" 
!  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  suddenly  the 
same  sound  was  in  both  our  ears,  and  with 
it  a  shock  as  if  the  ground  had  opened ;  and 
a  great  and  exceeding  rumble  like  thunder, 
yet  not  like  any  thunder  that  ever  I  heard. 

Then  his  Excellency,  loosing  hold  of  the 
sentry,  motioned  to  me,  saying:  "Come  up 
with  me,  Hal,  into  yonder  tower,  for  of  a 
surety  I  will  find  out  whence  come  yonder 
man,  and  for  what  purpose  he  presumed  to 
trouble  us  this  night." 

When  we  had  got  up  into  the  tower,  which 
was  of  no  great  height,  being  approached  by 
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only  some  thirty  steps,  we  came  out  on  to  | 
a  flattish  space  above.     And  at  first  we  saw  , 
nought,  save  the  level  country   looking   all 
gray    in    the    moonlight,    and    the    forest, 
stretching  darkly  away,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  j 
confines  of  the  earth,  and  that  great  river 
the  Shannan  spreading  westward  like  a  broad 
lake   or  inland  sea.     Below  us  the  ground 
was  deep  with  fog,  which  lay  in  an  uneven 
manner  over  the  land,  gathered  as  it  were 
into   packs,    here   a  space   bare,   and   there  , 
another  covered  to  the  depth  of  many  feet ; 
and  so  thick  and  solid  that  it  seemed  as  if 
one  might  walk  thereon. 

Then,  as  we  stood  looking  out  over  it,  lo ! 
that  fog  seemed  to  cleave  into  two  parts,  as 
we  read  in  Holy  Writ  that  the  Red  Sea  was 
cleft,  and  a  passage  appeared  down  the  midst 
thereof,  which  passage  seemed  about  two 
going  paces  wide,  and  at  first  to  be  utterly 
void  of  all  life  or  movement.  Nevertheless, 
after  my  Lord  and  I  had  stood  awhile  looking 
at  it ;  behold !  a  stranger  and  a  more  terrible 
sight  was  seen.  For  all  along  those  pathways 
which,  when  first  we  saw  them,  were,  I  say, 
devoid  of  life,  it  presently  seemed  to  our  eyes 
that  a  great  multitude  of  people  were  begin- 
ning to  pass  and  to  approach  that  castle  where- 
on we  stood.  Though  whence  they  came  God 
alone  knoweth,  for  there  was  no  place  for 
them  to  come  out  of,  neither  village,  nor 
habitation  of  any  sort;  all  this  country 
round  Askeaton  (which  was  in  former  times, 
I  was  told,  somewhat  thickly  peopled)  having 
been  utterly  destroyed  in  the  last  wars,  first 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Malby,  the  President  of 
Connaught,  and  afterwards  by  my  Lord  of 
Ormonde  and  Sir  Henry  Pelham ;  who 
utterly  levelled  all  habitations,  both  small 
and  great,  slaying  the  people,  and  destroy- 
ing the  harvest  and  beasts  of  the  field,  so 
that  it  remains  waste  and  void  unto  this  day. 

Nevertheless  I  who  write  these  words  do 
hereby  solemnly  take  oath  that  I  did  with 
mine  own  eyes  see  that  great  multitude  of 
people  advancing  directly  towards  us.  And 
as  they  came  nearer,  I  could  plainly  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another,  so  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  only  a  small  portion  of  them  were 
full-grown  men,  the  rest  being  women  or 
children,  gathered  into  companies,  each  com- 
pany by  itself,  some  in  sixes  or  sevens,  and 
some  in  tens,  as  it  served.  And  in  each  group 
the  children  went  first  in  a  little  band,  and 
after  them  a  man  and  woman  side  by  side, 
or  sometimes  two  or  three  women,  and  in 
the  rear  followed  the  aged  people,  both  men 


and  women,  some  of  these  so  old  and  feeble 
that  I  was  amazed  at  the  sight  of  their 
skinny  faces,  which  seemed  to  be  those  of 
skeletons  rather  than  of  living  men  or  women. 
With  regard  to  the  fashion  of  their  raiment, 
I  could  see  little,  Ity  reason  of  the  fog  and 
obscurity,  but  methought  they  were  such  as 
are  worn  in  this  country,  the  more  so  that 
many  appeared  to  have  scarce  on  any  rai- 
ment at  all,  only  sorry  weeds  hanging  around 
them;  but,  whenever  1  tried  to  distinguish 
anything  clearly,  all  at  once  it  seemed  to 
melt  away  into  tliat  fog  out  of  which  it 
came. 

Now,  when  I  saw  that  sight,  and  those 
long  trains  of  figures — formed  as  it  were 
out  of  the  mist  of  the  ground,  yet  moving 
one  after  the  other,  and  having  limbs  and 
bodies  like  other  men — seeing  this,  I  am 
fain  to  avow  that  I  stood  like  one  in  a  trance, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  and  the  hair  of  my 
head  began  to  rise,  so  that  I  felt  the  brist- 
ling thereof,  and  my  heart  was  as  a  weaver's 
shuttle,  running  to  and  fro  in  my  breast, 
so  that  it  scarce  allowed  me  time  to  breathe. 

Then,  glancing  at  his  Excellency,  I  saw 
that  he  too  was  much  moved  at  that  strange 
I  sight.  Nevertheless  his  cheek  kept  its  usual 
colour,  and  he  gazed  steadfastly  at  what  lay 
below.  Now  there  were  others  who  had 
been  aroused  by  the  noise ;  to  wit.  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  Sir  Henry  Danvers,  and 
some  more  gentlemen,  who  had  lecently 
come  up  upon  another  wall  which  ran  im- 
mediately below  us ;  and  with  them  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  discerned  another  figure ;  which 
figure  was  gray  and  tall,  and  moved  along 
with  a  slow,  stately  pace,  rather  gliding  as  it 
seemed  than  walking,  till  it  stood  right  in 
front  of  us.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Colonel  Sethcock,  who  had  just  then  come 
out  upon  the  same  portion  of  the  tower  upon 
which  we  stood.  And  he,  crying  with  an 
exceedingly  loud  voice,  exclaimed:  "Christ 
Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  us !  Yonder  is  the 
Desmond  himself." 

"What  Desmond?" asked  my  lord,  turning 
sharply  round  to  him,  and  speaking  quickly. 
Then,  seeing  that  he  made  no  answer,  only 
that  his  teeth  chattered  like  one  in  a  palsy, 
so  that  no  words  could  come  through  them — 

"What  Desmond?"  repeated  he  .sharply. 

"  The  old  Desmond,"  replied  the  other,  only 
rather  like  a  man  in  a  dream  than  as  if  he 
undei-stood  rightly  what  he  said  ;  "  him  that 
was  slain  at  Castlemain,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry." 
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"  And  if  that  be  he,"  said  my  lord,  "  who 
in  God's  name  are  these?"  pointing  to  the 
crowd  which  still  moved  below. 

To  this  Colonel  Sethcock  answered  nothing, 
and  we,  gazing  at  him,  saw  that  his  face  was 
ghastly  as  the  faces  of  those  below;  and 
much  I  misdoubt  me  but  that  the  memory 
of  some  deeds  of  more  than  common  kind 
was  stirring  within  him,  else  had  he  never 
looked  so  wan  and  terrified,  like  a  man  upon 
whom  some  ill,  committed  in  his  life  and 
thought  to  have  been  left  behind,  had  sud- 
denly sprung  up  again  to  confront  him. 

But  at  last — "  Who  are  they,  your  Excel- 
lency?" said  he,  with  a  sort  of  break  in  his 
voice,  and  upon  his  face,  for  all  its  terror, 
an  evil  smile.  "Your  Excellency  asks  me 
who  are  they,  when  there  were  an  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  all  degrees — slain  or  died  of  famine 
during  that  time,  and  if  their  spirits  wander 
to  this  day  is  that  my  fault,  or  shall  their 
deaths  be  accounted  to  me  as  a  sin  more 
than  to  others,  who  did  even  as  I  did,  or  is 
their  blood  more  upon  my  head  than  upon 
the  heads  of  other  men?  Is  it  my  fault,  I 
ask?     Isitmuie?     Is  it  ??itVie?     Is  it  ww'ne?" 

These  three  last  words  shrieked  he  louder 
and  louder,  waving  his  hands,  and  stepping 
back  as  if  to  wave  away  some  that  pressed 
upon  him  ;  though  there  was  nothing  that  we 
who  stood  nearest  to  him  could  see.  And  at 
length,  still  waving  his  hand  in  the  air,  he 
fled  along  the  battlement,  shrieking  and 
raving  like  a  man  distraught ;  we  meanwhile 
gazing  one  at  another,  and  wondering  greatly 
within  ourselves  what  all  this  might  mean. 
But  when  we  turned  again  to  the  ground, 
lo !  there  was  nothing  of  all  that  great  multi- 
tude to  be  seen ;  only  the  moonlight  shining 
upon  the  stunted  bushes — sorry  blackthorns, 
sloeberries,  and  the  like — which  rose  up  here 
and  there  out  of  the  flatness ;  nay,  the  very 


fog  itself  had  melted  away,  so  that  we  could 
see  to  the  confines  of  the  ocean,  and  all  .so 
void  of  life  that  it  seemed  certain  that  what 
we  had  seen  had  been  no  other  than  a  phan- 
tom of  the  night,  created  doubtless  by  the 
craft  of  evil  spirits  such  as  Scripture  saith 
walk  about  seeking  whom  they  may  devour  ; 
of  which  sort  this  distracted  land  has,  I  dare 
affirm,  a  larger  number  than  most. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  my  Lord,  seeing  that  all 
stood  trembling  and  astonished,  "  we  have 
seen  a  strange  sight,  and  meseems  'twere 
fitting  we  retired  to  meditate  thereon,  and 
to  compose  our  minds ;  so  that  we  be  not 
shaken  out  of  our  constancy  by  aught  that 
may  occur ;  commending  ourselves  to  Al- 
mighty God,  in  whose  hands  we  and  all 
things,  whether  terrestrial  or  superterres- 
trial,  live  and  are  contained.  And  so  I  dis- 
miss you  to  such  rest  as  you  may  obtain, 
which  I  for  my  part  purpose  also  to  seek." 

With  these  words,  he  saluted  them  very 
nobly  and  descended  the  steps ;  the  other 
gentlemen  retiring  also,  every  man  to  his 
own  quarters.  Nor  was  there  any  more  dis- 
turbance that  night,  neither  sight  nor  sound  ; 
only  a  moaning  of  the  wind,  which  seemed 
to  wander  sadly  round  those  ruined  walls, 
set  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  desolation. 
But  next  morning,  when  I  enquired  how 
Colonel  Sethcock  fared,  I  learnt  that  on  re- 
turning to  his  quarters  he  had  fallen  into 
a  great  swoon,  with  much  groaning ;  and  so 
continued  all  that  day  and  the  next,  so  that 
we  were  forced  to  leave  him  behind  us  in  the 
chai'ge  of  a  few  soldiers ;  nor  did  he,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  know  anyone  for  a  full 
fortnight  more ;  and  ever  since  then  (now 
some  three  months),  he  moanethandshivereth, 
they  say,  like  one  that  hath  something  upon 
his  mind,  and  is  so  shrunk  and  wasted  as  to 
be  scarce  recognizable  of  those  that  knew 
him  aforetime. 
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[Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  most  remarkable 
Irish  poet  of  our  generation,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  June  13th,  1865,  and  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Yeats,  an  artist,  and  a  true  poet 
in  feeling,  though  he  has  not  made  literature 
his  profession.  W.  B.  Yeats  was  educated  at 
Godolphin  School,  Hammersmith,  and  the 
Dublin  High  School.     He  began  his  career 


by  being  an  art  student ;  but  gave  it  up  for 
literature  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  has  published  Fairy  and 
Folk  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  1889;  Wan- 
derings of  Oisin,  1889;  John  Sherman,  1891; 
The  Countess  Kathlee7i,  1892;  The  Celtic  Twi- 
light, 1893;  Poems,  1895;  The  Secret  Rose,  1896; 
The  Wind  among  the  Reeds,  1899.     The  years 
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between  1880  and  liXX)  have  Ijrought  a  good 
many  precious  additions  to  the  Anglo-Irish 
literature ;  none  more  precious  than  Mr. 
Yeats's  poetry,  endowed  as  it  is  with  the 
finest  and  most  exquisite  qualities  of  ima- 
gination and  realization.  One  has  no  doubt 
as  to  Mr.  Yeats's  place  among  the  immortals. 
Mosadu  is  young  work  and  immature,  per- 
haps, but  it  has  the  ardour  and  glow  of  the 
morning  in  it :  and  no  apology  is  needed  for 
quoting  from  it  here.] 


MOSADA. 

Scene  3. 


The  dungeon  of  the  Inqumtion.  The  morning  of 
the  Aiito-da-Fe  daivns  dimly  through  a 
barred  window.  A  few  faint  stars  are 
shining.  Swallows  are  circling  in  the  dim- 
ness without. 

Mosada.    Oh  swallowa,  swallows,  swallows,  will 
ye  fly 
This  eve,  to-morrow,  or  to-morrow  night 
Above  the  farmhouse  by  the  little  lake 
That's  rustling  in  the  reeds  with  patient  pushes, 
Soft  as  a  long-dead  footstep  whispering  through 
The  brain  ?     My  brothers  will  be  passing  down 
Quite  soon  the  cornfield,  where  the  poppies  grow. 
To  their  farm- work;  how  silent  all  will  be ! 
But  no,  in  this  warm  weather  'mong  the  hills 
Will  be  the  faint  far  thunder-sound  as  though 
The  world  were  dreaming  in  its  summer  sleep; 
That  will  be  later,  day  is  scarcely  dawning. 
And  Hassan  will  be  with  them — he  was  so  small, 
A  weak,  thin  child,  when  last  I  saw  him  there. 
He  will  be  taller  now — 't  was  long  ago. 

The  men  are  busy  in  the  glimmering  square. 

I  hear  the  murmur  as  they  raise  the  beams 

To  build  the  circling  seats,  where  high  in  air 

Soon  will  the  churchmen  nod  above  the  crowd, 

I  'm  not  of  that  pale  company  whose  feet 

Ere  long  shall  falter  through  the  noisy  square 

And  not  come  thence — for  here  in  this  small  ring. 

Hearken,  ye  swallows !  I  have  hoarded  up 

A  poison  drop.     The  toy  of  fancy  once, 

A  fashion  with  us,  Moorish  maids,  begot 

Of  dreaming  and  of  watching  by  the  door 

The  shadows  pass;  but  now  1  love  my  ring 

For  it  alone  of  all  the  world  will  do 

My  bidding.  [Surku  jioisonfrom  the  ring. 

Now  't  is  done,  and  I  am  glad 

And  free — 't  will  thieve  away  with  sleepy  mood 

My  thoughts,  and  yonder  brishtcning  patch  of  sky 

With  three  bars  crossed,  and  these  four  walls  my 

world. 

And  yon  few  stars,  grown  dim  like  eyes  of  lovers 
Vol,  IV. 


The  noisy  world  divides.     How  soon  a  deed 
So  small  makes  one  grow  weak  and  tottering! 
Where  shall  I  lay  me  down?     That  question  is 
A  weighty  question;  for  it  is  the  last. 
Not  there,  for  there  a  spider  weaves  her  web. 
Nay  here,  I  '11  lay  me  down  where  I  can  watch 
The  burghers  of  the  night  fade  one  by  one. 

Yonder  a  leaf 
Of  apple  blossom  circles  in  the  gloom. 
Floating  from  yon  barred  window.     New  comer, 
Thou  'rt  welcome.      Lie  there  close  against  mj 

fingers. 
I  wonder  which  is  whitest,  they  or  thou. 
'Tis  thou,  for  they've  grown  l)lue  around  the  naiUt 
My  blossom,  I  am  dying,  and  the  stars 
Are  dying  too.     They  were  full  seven  stars; 
Two  only  now  they  are,  two  side  by  side. 
Oh  I  Allah,  it  was  thus  they  shone  that  night 
When  my  lost  love  left  these  arms.    My  Gomez, 
We  meet  at  la.st,  the  ministering  stars 
Of  our  nativity  hang  side  by  side. 
And  throb  within  the  circles  of  green  dawn. 
Too  late,  too  late,  for  I  am  near  to  death. 
I  trj'  to  lift  my  arms — they  fall  again. 
This  death  is  heavy  in  my  veins  like  sleep ; 
I  cannot  even  crawl  along  the  flags 
A  little  nearer  those  bright  stars.     Tell  me 
Is  it  your  message,  stars,  that  when  death  comes 
My  soul  shall  touch  with  his,  and  the  two  flames 
Be  one?     I  think  all 's  finished  now  and  sealed. 
[After  a  pause  enter  Ehremar. 
Ehremar.  Young  Moorish  girl,  thy  final  hour 

is  here, 
Cast  oflf  thy  heresies  and  save  thy  soul 
From  the  undying  worm.     She  sleeps.   [Starting. 

Mosada ! 
Oh  God  ! — awake,  thou  shalt  not  die.     She  sleeps 
Her  head  cast  backward  in  her  unloosed  hair. 
Look  up,  look  up,  thy  Gomez  is  by  thee ! 
A  fearful  paleness  creeps  across  her  breast 
And  out-spread  arms. 

[Casting  himself  doicn  by  h^. 
Be  not  so  pale,  dear  love. 
Oh !  can  my  kisses  bring  a  flush  no  more 
Upon  thy  face.     How  heavily  thy  head 
Hangs  on  my  breast.     Listen,  we  shall  be  safe. 
We  '11  fly  from  this  before  the  morning  star. 
Dear  heart,  there  is  a  secret  way  that  leads 
Its  paven  length  towards  the  river's  marge, 
Where  lies  a  shallop  in  the  yellow  reeds. 
Awake,  awake,  and  we  will  sail  afar, 
Afar  along  the  fleet  white  river's  face — 
Alone  with  our  own  whispers  and  replies — 
Alone  among  the  muniiurs  of  the  dawn. 
Among  thy  nation  none  shall  know  that  I 
Was  Ehremar,  whose  thoughts  were  fixed  on  God, 
.Vnd  heaven,  and  holiness. 

Mottada.   Let  's  talk  and  grieve, 
For  that 's  the  sweetest  music  for  sad  souU. 
Day 's  dead,  all  flame-bewildered,  and  the  hills 
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In  list'ning  silence  gazing  on  our  grief. 
I  never  knew  an  eve  so  marvellous  still. 

Ebremar.    Her  dreams  are  talking  with  old 
years.     Awake, 
Grieve  not,  for  Gomez  kneels  beside  thee — 

Mosada.  Gomez, 

'T  is  late,  wait  one  more  day;  below  the  hills 
The  foot-worn  way  is  long,  and  it  grows  dark. 
It  is  the  darkest  eve  I  ever  knew. 

Ebremar.   1  kneel  by  thee — no  parting  now — 
look  up. 
She  smiles — is  happy  with  her  wandering  griefs. 

Mosada.  So  you  must  go;  kiss  me  before  you 

go- 
Oh !  would  the  busy  minutes  might  fold  up 
Their  thieving  wings  that  we  might  never  part. 
I  never  knew  a  night  so  honey  sweet. 

Ebremar.  There  is  no  leave-taking.      I  go  no 
more. 
Safe  on  the  breast  of  Gomez  lies  thy  head, 
Unhappy  one. 

Mosada.   Go  not.     Go  not.      Go  not. 
For  night  comes  fast;  look  down  on  me,  my  love. 
And  see  how  thick  the  dew  lies  on  my  face. 
I  never  knew  a  night  so  dew-bedrowned. 
Ebremar.    Oh !  hush  the  wandering  music  of 
thy  mind. 
Look  on  me  once.     Why  sink  your  eyelids  so? 
Why  do  you  hang  so  heavy  in  my  arms? 
Love,  will  you  die  when  we  have  met?     One  look 
Give  to  thy  Gomez. 

Mosada.  Gomez — he  has  gone 

From  here,  along  the  shadowy  way  that  winds 
Companioning  the  river's  pilgrim  torch, 
I  '11  see  him  longer  if  I  stand  out  here 
Upon  the  mountain's  brow. 

[She  tries  to  stand  and  totters.  Ebremar  supports 
her,  and  .she  stands  pointing  down  as  if 
into  a  valley.'] 

Yonder  he  treads 
The  path  o'er -muffled   with  the  leaves — dead 

leaves, 
Like  happy  thoughts  grown  sad  in  evil  days. 
He  fades  among  the  mists;  how  fast  they  come. 
And  pour  upon  the  world  !     Ah  !  well-a-day ! 
Poor  love  and   sorrow  with  their  arms  thrown 

round 
Each  other's  necks,  and  whispering  as  they  go, 
Still  wander  through  the  world.     He  's  gone,  he  's 

gone. 
I  'm  wears' — weary,  and  't  is  very  cold. 
I  '11  draw  my  cloak  around  me,  it  is  cold. 
I  never  knew  a  night  so  bitter  cold.  [Dies. 

[Enter  Monks  and  Inquisitors. 
First  Tnr/uisitor.   My  lord,  you  called. 
Ebremar.  Not  I.     This  maid  is  dead. 
First  Monk.   From  poison,  for  you  cannot  trust 
these  Moors. 
You  're  pale,  my  lord. 
First  Inquisitor  [aside.  ]  His  lips  are  quivering. 


The  flame  that  shone  within  his  eyes  but  now 
Has  flickered  and  gone  out. 

Ebremar.  I  am  not  well. 

'T  will  pass.     I  '11  see  the  other  prisoners  now, 
And  importune  their  souls  to  penitence. 
So  they  escape  from  hell.     But  pardon  me. 
Your  hood  is  threadbare — see  that  it  bo  changed 
Before  we  take  our  seats  above  the  crowd. 

[They  go  out. 


THE   HOST   OF   THE   AIR. 

O'Driscoll  drove  with  a  song 
The  wild  duck  and  the  drake 

From  the  tall  and  the  tufted  reeds 
Of  the  drear  Hart  Lake. 

And  he  saw  how  the  reeds  grew  dark 

At  the  coming  of  night  tide. 
And  dreamed  of  the  long  dim  hair 

Of  Bridget  his  bride. 

He  heard,  while  he  sang  and  dreamed, 

A  piper  piping  away. 
And  never  was  piping  so  sad. 

And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 

And  he  saw  young  men  and  young  girls 
Who  danced  on  a  level  place, 

And  Bridget  his  bride  among  them 
With  a  sad  and  a  gay  face. 

The  dancers  crowded  about  him 
And  many  a  sweet  thing  said, 

And  a  young  man  brought  him  red  wine 
And  a  young  girl  white  bread. 

But  Bridget  drew  him  by  the  sleere 

Away  from  the  merry  bands, 
To  old  men  playing  at  cards 

With  a  twinkling  of  ancient  hands. 

The  bread  and  the  wine  had  a  doom, 
For  these  were  the  host  of  the  air. 

He  sat  and  played  in  a  dream 
Of  her  long  dim  hair. 

He  played  with  the  merry  old  men 
And  thought  not  of  evil  chance. 

Until  one  bore  Bridget  his  bride 
Away  from  the  merry  dance. 

He  bore  her  away  in  his  arms. 

The  handsomest  young  man  there. 

And  his  neck  and  his  breast  and  his  arms 
Were  drowned  in  her  long  dim  hair. 

O'Driscoll  scattered  the  cards 

And  out  of  his  dream  awoke. 
Old  men  and  young  men  and  young  girls 

Were  gone  like  a  drifting  smoke. 

But  he  heard  high  up  in  the  air 

A  piper  piping  away, 
And  never  was  piping  so  sad 

And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 
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THE  WANDERINGS  OF  USHEEN. 

UOUK    III. 

And   I  rode  by  the  plains  of  the  sea's-edge  where 
all  is  barren  and  gray, 
Gray  sands  on  the  green  of  the  graeses  and  over 
the  dripping  trees, 
Dripping  and  doubling  landward,  as  though  they 
would  hasten  away, 
Like  an  army  of  old  men  longing  for  rest  from 
the  moan  of  the  seas. 

And  the  winds  made  the  sands  on  the  sea's-edge 
turning  and  turning  go. 
As  my  mind  made  the  names  of  the  Fenians. 
Far  from  the  hazel  and  oak 
I   rode  away  on   the  surges  where  high  as  the 
saddle  bow 
Fled  foam  underneath  me,   and  round  me  a 
wandering  and  milky  smoke. 

Long  fled  the  foam-flakes  around  me,  the  winds 
fled  out  of  the  vast. 
Snatching  the  bird  in  secret,  nor  knew  I,  em- 
bosomed apart. 
When  tliey  froze  the  cloth  on  my  body  like  ar- 
mour riveted  fast. 
For  Remembrance,  lifting  her  leanness,  keened 
in  the  gates  of  my  heart. 

Till  fattening  the  winds  of  the  morning,  an  odour 
of  new-mown  hay 
Came,  and  my  forehead  fell  low,  and  my  tears 
like  berries  fell  down, 
Later  a  sound  came,  half  lost  in  the  sound  of  a 
shore  far  away. 
From  the  great  grass-barnacle  calling,  and  later 
the  shore-weeds  brown. 

If  I  were  as  I  once  was,  the  strong  hoofs  crushing 
the  sands  and  the  shells 
Coming  out  of  the  sea  as  the  dawn  comes,  a 
chaunt  of  love  on  my  lips, 
Not  coughing,  my  head  on  my  knees,  and  pray- 
ing, and  wroth  with  the  bells 
I  would  leave  no  saint's  head  on  his  body  from 
Rachlin  to  Bera  of  ships. 

Making  way  from  the  kindling  surges,  I  rode  on 
a  bridle-path. 
Much   wondering  to   see   npon  all    hands,   of 
wattles  and  woodAvork  made, 
Your  bell-mounted  churches,  and  gnardless  the 
sacred  cairn  and  the  rath, 
And  a  .small  and  a  feeble  race  stooping  with 
mattock  and  spade. 

Or  weeding  or  ploughing  with  faces  a-shining  with 
much  toil  wet. 
While  in  this  place  and  that  place,  with  bodies 
unglorious  their  chieftains  stood, 


.\waiting  in  patience  the  straw-death,  croziered 
one,  caught  in  your  net — 
Went  the  laught«r  of  scorn  from  my  mouth  like 
the  roaring  of  wind  in  a  wood. 

And  because   I   went  by  them  so  huge  and  so 
speedy  with  eyes  so  bright, 
Came  after  the  hard  gaze  of  youth,  or  an  old 
man  lifted  his  head  : 
And  I  rode,  and  I  rode,  and  I  cried  out:  "The 
Fenians  hunt  wolves  in  the  night, 
So   sleep   they  by  daytime."     A  voice  cried: 
"The  Fenian.s  a  long  time  are  dead." 

A  whitebeard  stood  hushed  on  the  pathway,  the 
flesh  of  his  face  as  dried  grass. 
And  in  folds  round  his  eyes  and  his  mouth,  he 
sad  as  a  child  without  milk  ; 
And  the  dreams  of  the  i.slands  were  gone,  and  I 
knew  how  men  sorrow  and  pas.s, 
And  their  hounds,  and  their  steeds,  and  their 
loves,  and  their  eyes  that  glimmer  like  silk. 

And  wrapping  my  face  in  my  hair,  1  murmured : 
"  In  old  age  they  cea,sed" ; 
And  my  tears  were  larger  than  berries,  and  I 
murmured  :  "  Where  white  clouds  lie  spread 
On  Crevroe  or  broad   Knockfefin,  with  many  of 
old  they  feast 
On  the  floors  of  the  gods."     He  cried:  "No, 
the  gods  a  long  time  are  dead. " 

And  lonely  and  longing  for  Neave,  I  shivered  and 
turned  mc  about, 
The  heart  in  me  longing  to  leap  like  a  grass- 
hopper into  her  heart ; 
I  turned  and  rode  to  the  westward,  and  followed 
the  sea's  old  shout 
Till  I  saw  where  ilaive  lies  sleeping  till  star- 
light  and  midnight  part. 

And  there  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  two  carried 
a  sack  full  of  sand. 
They  bore  it  with  staggering  and  sweating,  but 
fell  with  their  burden  at  length  ; 
Leaning   down  from  the  gem-studded  saddle,   I 
flung  it  five  yards  with  my  hand. 
With  a  sob  for  men  waxing  so  weakly,  a  .sob  for 
the  Fenians'  old  strength. 

The  rest  you  have  heard  of,  0  croziered  one — how, 
when  divided  the  girth, 
I  fell  on  the  path  and  the  horse  went  away  like 
a  summer  fly ; 
And  my  years  three  hundred  fell  on  me,  and  I 
rose  and  walked  on  the  earth. 
A  creeping  old  man  full  of  .<leep,   with   the 
spittle  on  his  beard  never  dr>'. 

How  the  men  of  the   sand   sack  showed  me  a 
church  with  its  belfry  in  air — 
Sorry  place,  where  for  swing  of  the  war-axe  in 
my  dim  eyes  the  crozier  gleams ; 
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What  place  have  Caolte,  and  Conan,  and  Bran, 
Sgeolan,  Lomair? 
Speak,  you  too  are  old  with  your  memories,  an 
old  man  surrounded  with  dreams. 

St.  Patrick. 

Where  the  fle.<h  of  the  footsole  clingeth  on  the 
burning  stones*  is  their  place, 
Where  the  demons  whip  them  with  wires  on  the 
burning  stones  of  wide  hell ; 
Watching  the  blessed  ones  move  far  off,  and  the 
smile  on  God's  face, 
Between  them  a  gateway  of  brass,  and  the  howl 
of  the  angels  who  fell. 

Put  the  staff  in  my  hands,  for  I  go  to  the  Fenians, 
0  cleric,  to  chaunt 
The  war-songs  that  roused  them  of  old ;  they 
will  rise  making  clouds  with  their  breath, 
Innumerable,  singing,  exultant — the  clay  under- 
neath them  shall  pant. 
And  demons  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  trampled 
beneath  them  in  death. 

And  demons  afraid  in  their  darkness — deep  horror 
of  eyes  and  of  wings, 
Afraid,  their  ears  on  the  earth  laid,  shall  listen 
and  rise  up  and  weep ; 
Hearing  the  shaking  of  shields  and  the  quiver  of 
stretched  bow-strings, 
Hearing  hell  loud  with  a  murmur,  as  shouting 
and  mocking  we  sweep. 

We  will   tear  the  red   flaming  stones  out,   and 
batter  the  gateway  of  brass, 
And  enter,  and  none  sayeth  "Xo"  when  there 
enters  the  strongly-armed  guest ; 
Make  clean  as  a  broom  cleans,  and  march  on  as 
oxen  move  over  young  grass. 
Then  feast,  making  converse  of  Eri,  of  wars, 
and  of  old  wounds,  and  rest. 

St.  Patrick. 

On  the  red  flaming  stones,  without   refuge,  the 
limbs  of  the  Fenians  are  tost. 
None  war  on  the  masters  of  Hell,  who  could 
break  up  the  world  in  their  rage ; 
But  weep  you,  and  wear  you  the  flags  with  your 
knees  for  your  soul  that  is  lost. 
Through  the  demon  love  of  its  youth  and  god- 
less and  passionate  age. 

fJsheen. 

Ah,  me !  to  be  shaken  with  coughing,  and  broken 
with  old  age  and  pain. 
Without  laughter,  a  show  unto  children,  alone 
with  remembrance  and  fear. 
All  emptied  of  purple  hours  as  a  beggar's  cloak  in 
the  rain. 
As  a  grass-seed  crushed  by  a  pebble,  as  a  wolf 
sucked  under  a  weir. 


It  were  sad  to  gaze  on  the  blessed,  and  no  man  I 
loved  of  old  there ; 
I  throw  down  the  chain  of  small  stones !  when 
life  in  my  body  has  ceased 
I  will  go  to  Caolte,  and  Conan,  and  Bran,  Sgeolan, 
Lomair, 
And  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Fenians,  be  they 
in  flames  or  at  feast. 


THE   LAKE   ISLE   OF   INNISFREE. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 
And  a  small  cabin  build  there,   of  clay  and 
wattles  made ; 
Nine  bean- rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the 
honey  bee. 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And   I  shall   have  some  peace  there,   for   peace 
comes  dropping  slow. 
Dropping  from   the  veils  of  the  morning  to 
where  the  cricket  sings ; 
There   midnight 's  all   a  glimmer,   and   noon   a 
purple  glow. 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 
I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  by 
the  shore. 
While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pave- 
ments gray, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core. 


THE   LAIVIENTATION   OF   THE   OLD 
PENSIONER. 

I  had  a  chair  at  every  hearth. 
When  no  one  turned  to  see. 

With  "  Look  at  that  old  fellow  there. 
And  who  may  he  be?" 

And  therefore  do  I  Avander  now. 
And  the  fret  lies  on  me. 

The  roadside  trees  keep  murmuring, 
Ah,  wherefore  murmur  ye, 

As  in  the  old  days  long  gone  by. 
Green  oak  and  poplar  tree? 

The  well-known  faces  are  all  gone 
And  the  fret  lies  on  me. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  FATHER  GILLIGAN 

The  old  priest  Peter  Gilligan 

Was  weary  night  and  day; 
For  half  his  flock  were  in  their  beds, 

Or  under  green  sods  lay. 
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Once  while  ho  nodded  on  a  cliair 

At  the  moth-hour  of  eve, 
Another  poor  man  sent  for  him, 

And  he  began  to  grieve. 

"  I  have  no  rest,  nor  joy,  nor  peace, 

For  people  die  and  die." 
And  after  cried  lie,  "God  forgive  ! 

My  body  spake,  not  l!" 

And  then,  half-lying  on  the  chair. 

He  knelt,  prayed,  fell  asleep; 
And  the  moth-hour  went  from  the  fields. 

And  stars  began  to  peep. 

They  slowly  into  million.?  grew, 
And  leaves  shook  in  the  wind; 

And  CJod  covered  the  world  with  shade, 
And  whispered  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  time  of  sparrow  chirp 
When  the  m-^ths  came  once  more. 

The  old  priest  Peter  Gilligan 
Stood  upright  on  the  floor. 

"Mavrone,  mavrone!  the  man  has  died, 

While  I  slept  on  the  chair. " 
He  roused  his  horse  out  of  its  sleep, 

And  rode  with  little  care. 

He  rode  now  as  he  never  rode. 

By  rocky  lane  and  fen; 
The  sick  man's  wife  opened  the  door: 

"  Father,  you  come  again!" 

"And  is  the  poor  man  dead?"  he  cried. 

"  He  died  an  hour  ago." 
The  old  priest  Peter  Gilligan 

In  grief  swayed  to  and  fro. 

"When  you  were  gone,  he  turned  and  died 

As  merry  as  a  bird." 
The  old  priest  Peter  Gilligan 

He  knelt  him  at  that  word. 

"  He  who  hath  made  the  night  of  stars 

For  souls,  who  tire  and  bleed, 
Sent  one  of  His  great  angels  down 

To  help  me  in  my  need. 

"He  who  is  wrapped  in  purple  robes. 

With  planets  in  His  care, 
Had  pity  on  the  least  of  things 

Asleep  upon  a  chair." 


THE  STOLEN   CHILD 

Where  dips  the  rocky  highland 
Of  Slewth  Wood  in  the  lalte, 

There  lies  a  leafy  island 

Where  flapping  herons  wake 

The  drowsy  water-rats; - 

There  we've  hid  our  faerv  vats 


Full  of  berries. 

And  of  reddest  stolen  cherries. 
Come  aioay,  0  human  child! 
To  the  waters  and  the  wild. 
With  a  faery,  fiaml  in  hand, 
For  the  world  'a  mjore  full  of  weeping  than 
you  can  understand. 

Where  the  wave  of  moonlight  glosses 
The  dim  gray  sands  with  light. 

Far  off  by  farthest  Rosses 
We  foot  it  all  the  night, 

W^eaving  olden  dances. 

Mingling  hands  and  mingling  glances 
Till  the  moon  has  taken  flight. 

To  and  fro  we  leap 

And  chase  the  frothy  bubbles, 
While  the  world  is  full  of  troubles 

And  is  anxious  in  its  sleep. 

Come  away,  0  human  child! 

To  the  waters  and  the  wild, 

With  a  faery,  hand  in  hand. 

For  the  world 's  more  full  of  weeping  than 
you  can  understand. 

Where  the  wandering  water  gushea 

From  the  hills  above  Glen-Car, 
In  pools  among  the  rushes 

That  scarce  could  bathe  a  star, 
We  seek  for  slumbering  trout, 

And  whispering  in  their  ears 
Give  them  unquiet  dreams; 
Leaning  softly  out 

From  ferns  that  drop  their  teara 
Over  the  young  streams. 
Come  away,  0  human  child! 
To  the  waters  and  the  wild. 
With  a  faery,  hand  in  hand. 
For  the  world 's  more  full  of  weeping  than 
you  can  understand. 

Away  with  us  he  's  going, 

The  solemn-eyed: 
He  '11  hear  no  more  the  lowing 

Of  the  calves  on  the  warm  hillside; 
Or  the  kettle  on  the  hob 

Sing  peace  into  his  brea.st, 
Or  see  the  brown  mice  bob 

Round  and  round  the  oatmeal  chest. 
For  he  co}7ies,  the  human  child. 
To  the  tcaters  and  the  wild. 
With  a  faery,  hand  and  hand, 
Frovi  a  world  more  full  of  weeping  than 
he  can  understand. 


THE   BALLAD   OF   THE   FOXHUNTER 

"  Now  lay  me  in  a  cushioned  chair 

And  carry  me,  you  four, 
With  cushions  here  and  cushions  there. 

To  see  the  world  once  more. 
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"And  someone  from  the  stables  bring 
My  Dennot,  dear  and  brown, 

And  lead  him  gently  in  a  ring, 
And  gently  up  and  down. 

"Now  leave  the  chair  upon  the  grass; 

Bring  hound  and  huntsman  here. 
And  I  on  this  strange  road  will  pass 

Filled  full  of  ancient  cheer. " 

His  eyelids  droop,  his  head  falls  low, 
His  old  e}-es  cloud  with  dreams; 

The  sun  upon  all  things  that  grow 
Pours  round  in  sleepy  streams. 

Brown  Dennot  treads  upon  the  lawn, 

And  to  the  arm-chair  goes, 
And  now  the  old  man's  dreams  are  gone, 

He  smooths  the  long  brown  nose. 

And  now  moves  many  a  pleasant  tongue 

Upon  his  wasted  hands. 
For  leading  aged  hounds  and  young 

The  huntsman  near  him  stands. 

"My  huntsman  Body,  blow  the  horn. 

And  make  the  hills  reply." 
The  huntsman  loosens  on  the  mom 

A  gay  and  wandering  cry. 

A  fire  is  in  the  old  man's  eyes, 

His  fingers  move  and  sway, 
And  when  the  wandering  music  dies, 

They  hear  him  feebly  say: 

"  My  huntsman  Rody,  blow  the  horn, 

And  make  the  hills  reply. 
I  cannot  blow  upon  my  horn, 

I  can  but  weep  and  sigh." 

The  servants  round  hLs  cushioned  place 
Are  with  new  sorrow  wrung ; 

And  hounds  are  gazing  on  his  face. 
Both  aged  hounds  and  young. 

One  blind  hound  only  lies  apart 

On  the  sun-smitten  grass; 
He  holds  deep  commune  with  his  Iieart: 

The  moments  pass  and  pass. 

The  blind  hound  with  a  mournful  din 

Lifts  slow  his  wintry  head; 
The  servants  bear  the  body  in — 

The  hounds  wail  for  the  dead. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DREAMED  OF  FAERY- 
LAND 

He  stood  among  a  crowd  at  Drumahair; 
His  heart  hung  all  upon  a  silken  dress, 
And  he  had  known  at  last  some  tenderness, 

Before  earth  made  of  him  her  sleepy  care; 


But  when  a  man  poured  fish  into  a  pile, 

It  seemed  they  raised  their  little  silver  heads. 
And  sang  how  day  a  Druid  twilight  sheds 

Upon  a  dim,  green,  well-beloved  isle. 

Where  people  love  beside  star-laden  seas; 
How  Time  may  never  mar  their  faery  vows 
Under  the  woven  roofs  of  quicken  boughs : 

The  singing  shook  him  out  of  his  new  ease. 

As  he  went  by  the  sands  of  Lisadill, 

His  mind  ran  all  on  money  cares  and  fears. 
And  he  had  known  at  last  some  prudent  years 

Before  they  heaped  his  grave  under  the  hill; 

But  while  he  passed  before  a  plashy  place, 
A  lug-worm  with  its  gray  and  muddy  mouth 
Sang  how  somewhere  to  north  or  west  or  south 

There  dwelt  a  gay,  exulting,  gentle  race; 

And  how  beneath  those  three  times  blessed  skies 
A  Danaan  fruitage  makes  a  shower  of  moons. 
And  as  it  falls  aw'akens  leafy  tunes: 

And  at  that  singing  he  was  no  more  wise. 

He  mused  beside  the  well  of  Scanavin, 
He  mused  upon  his  mockers:  without  fail 
His  sudden  vengeance  were  a  country  tale. 

Now  that  deep  earth  has  drunk  his  body  in; 

But  one  small  knot-srrass  growing  by  the  pool 
Told  where — ah,  little,  all-unneeded  voice ! — 
Old  Silence  bids  a  lonely  folk  rejoice. 

And  chaplet  their  calm  brows  with  leafage  cool; 

And  how,  when  fades  the  sea-strewn  rose  of  day, 
A  gentle  feeling  wraps  them  like  a  fleece. 
And  all  their  trouble  dies  into  its  peace: 

The  tale  drove  his  fine  angry  mood  away. 

He  slept  under  the  hill  of  Lugnagall; 

And  might  have  known  at  last  unhaunted  sleep 
Under  that  cold  and  vapour- tui'baned  steep. 

Now  that  old  earth  had  taken  man  and  all: 

Were  not  the  worms  that  spired  about  his  bones 
A-telling  with  their  low  and  reedy  cry. 
Of  how  God  leans  His  hands  out  of  the  sky. 

To  bless  that  isle  with  honey  in  His  tones; 

That  none  may  feel  the  power  of  squall  and  wave, 
And  no  one  any  leaf-crowned  dancer  miss 
Until  He  burn  up  Nature  with  a  kiss: 

The  man  has  found  no  comfort  in  the  grave. 


THE   PITY  OF  LOVE 

A  pity  beyond  all  telling 

Is  hid  in  the  heart  of  love; 
The  folk  who  are  buying  and  selling. 

The  clouds  on  their  journey  above. 
The  cold  wet  winds  ever  blowing, 

And  the  shadowy  hazel  grove, 
Where  mouse-gray  waters  are  flowing. 

Threaten  the  head  that  I  love. 
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A   DAY'S   HAWKING. 

(prom  the  "diary  op  master  WILLIAM  SILENCE"^) 

And  yet  no  pastime  had  in  his  day  a 
stronger  hold  of  the  people  of  England  than 
bear-V)aiting,  and  its  kiiidied  amusements 
of  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting.  They  had 
not  in  Shakespeare's  eyes  the  charm  of  the 
honest  sports  of  the  field,  though  he  could 
admire  the  pluck  of  the  British  mastifi". 
"  Foolish  curs "  ( the  Duke  of  Orleans 
calls  them),  "  that  luu  winking  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Russian  bear  and  have  their 
heads  crunched  like  rotten  apples  I "  English- 
men, indeed,  have  little  more  sense.  They 
never  know  when  they  are  beaten,  or,  as  the 
Constable  of  France  put  it  some  centuries 
before  Napoleon:  "If  the  English  had  any 
apprehension,  they  would  run  away". 

Professional  feeling  may  possibly  have,  to 
some  extent,  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  play- 
house manager  to  the  attractions  of  the 
bear-garden;  for  there  was  traditional  war 
between  the  play-house  and  the  bear-g:irden 
at  the  Bankside,  and  neither  would  lose  an 
opportunity  of  girding  at  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 


1  By  ver>'  kind  permission  of  the  author. 


Abraham  Slender  was  not  one  of  the  com- 
pany as.sembled  in  the  couit-yard  of  Petre 
Manor  on  the  morn  of  the  hawking  party. 
But  William  Silence's  triumph  was  short- 
lived. He  had  to  learn  by  yet  another 
instance  that  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth.  Old  Will  Squele  was  there 
also.  His  cold  reception  of  William  Silence's 
greetings,  and  his  manifest  intention  of  keep- 
ing his  daughter  by  his  side,  forljad  all  hope 
of  a  private  interview  on  that  day.  But  his 
loss  is  our  gain.  For  if  he  had  not  been 
baulked  of  his  expectation,  Silence  certainly 
would  not  liave  bestowed  upon  the  sp<jrts  of 
the  day  the  close  attention  which  we  find 
reflected  in  the  pages  of  his  diary. 

A  fair  scene  met  the  eyes  of  the  company 
assembled  in  the  court-yard  of  Petre  Manor. 
It  was  a  glorious  day  in  September,  such  as 
might  well  bring  upon  the  giant  in  the  im- 
mortal allegory  his  worst  of  fits.  Bright 
colours  glancing  in  the  sun,  and  the  mei-ry 
sounds  of  hawks,  dogs,  and  men,  dispelled 
the  gloom  which  usually  hung  around  the 
mouldering  courts  of  the  ancient  manor- 
house.  The  Lady  Katherine,  like  most 
women  of  spirit,  loved  diess.  The  hardest 
part  of  her  training  was  when  she  had  to 
forego  the  gown  elaborately  fashioned  by 
Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor.  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  gossip  of  Petre  Manor  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling,  as  he  related  at  the 
Hill,  to  Clement  Perkes  and  his  visitor,  the 
strange  doings  of  the  squire.  "  I  never 
saw  "  (said  poor  Kate)  "  a  better  fashioned 
gown,  more  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more 
commendable."  She  wears  this  gown  now. 
If  you  are  curious  as  to  such  matters,  and 
look  at  the  illustration  in  Turbervile's  Booke 
of  Faulconrie  representing  a  gieat  lady  riding 
out  a-hawking,  you  will  find  in  her  gown  all 
the  peculiarities  against  which  Petre  directed 
the  shafts  of  his  ridicule,  and  in  particular 
"  the  sleeves  curiously  cut ". 

Pet.  What's  this?  A  sleeve?  'T  is  like  a  demi-cannon; 
What,  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here  's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop: 
Why,  what  i'  dc\'il's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this? 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3.  88. 

If  you  study  the  curious  old  print  care- 
fully, you  may  imagine,  rather  than  discern, 
the  place  of  the  tiny  velvet  cap  from  which 
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the  veil  depends.  It  atfords  neither  shade 
nor  warmth.  But  what  of  that?  For,  as 
the  Lady  Katherine  explains:  "This  doth 
fit  the  time,  and  gentlewomen  wear  such 
caps  as  these ".  Fashion  had  not  then 
decreed  that  ladies  should  ride  out  hunt- 
ing or  hawking  in  the  austere  rigidity  of 
the  modern  riding-habit  and  hat,  and  indeed 
both  sexes  displayed  in  the  field  much  of 
the  bravery  of  apparel  characteristic  of  the 
time. 

The  day  was  a  favourable  one  for  the 
sport.  It  was  clear  without  being  too  hot, 
and,  above  all,  was  calm.  "  During  windy 
weather  it  is  only  at  a  great  risk  of  loss 
that  hawks  can  be  flown  at  any  quarry." 
The  careful  falconer  would  not  let  a  valuable 
haggard  falcon,  manned  and  reclaimed,  like 
old  Joan,  go  out  in  a  high  wind. 

Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high ; 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1.  3. 

But  if  you  would  get  rid  of  an  irreclaimable 
haggard,  you  would  "  whistle  her  off  and  let 
her  down  the  wind,  to  prey  at  fortune  ". 

The  hawks  had  not  been  fed  that  day,  for 
it  is  true  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  as  of 
mankind,  that  "  hunger  will  enforce  them  to 
be  more  eager",  or  "as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp 
by  fast ". 

Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight. 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares. 

Imcrece,  694. 

Those  that  were  required  for  the  day's 
sport  were  placed,  hooded,  upon  a  wooden 
frame  or  "  cadge  ",  carried  by  an  attendant, 
called  from  his  occupation  a  "  cadger  ".  His 
was  the  humblest  task  connected  with  the 
sport,  and  his  title,  like  that  of  knave, 
became  in  time  a  term  of  reproach. 

And  so  the  company,  some  on  horseback 
and  some  on  foot,  sallied  from  the  court- 
yard, and  made  their  way  across  the 
meadows  to  the  great  common-field  lying 
between  Petre  Manor  and  the  brook. 

"  And  first,"  said  Petre  to  Master  Shallow, 
"  I  will  show  you  a  flight  at  the  partridge. 
Here,  in  this  corn-field,  where  the  stubble 
grows  high  beside  the  balks,  I  dare  swear  a 
covey  lies.  The  birds  are  yet  young,  and 
we  may  see  some  sport,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  the  larder  for  supper.  Where's 
rny  spaniel,  Troilus?  Here,  Troilus,  to  it,  to 
it!"     Troilus  the  spaniel  beat  the  stubble, 


ranging  far  and  wide  over  the  acres  divided 
by  the  balks.  Full  of  grass  and  weeds  and 
standing  high,  before  the  days  of  reaping- 
machines  and  careful  tillage,  it  aff"orded 
ample  cover,  especially  where  it  mingled 
with  the  rough  grass  covering  the  balks  or 
boundaries  separating  the  acres  of  the  exten- 
sive common-field. 

The  falconer,  taking  a  falcon  from  the 
cadge  and  holding  her  on  his  fist,  followed 
the  dog.  It  was  not  long  before  Troilus 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  game,  by 
setting,  after  the  manner  of  well-trained 
spaniels.  The  falconer  at  once  unhooded 
and  cast  off"  the  falcon,  whistling  her  from 
his  fist.  Mounting  higher  and  higher  in 
wide  circles,  she  seemed  to  the  ordinary 
looker-on  as  though  she  would  be  lost  for 
ever  in  the  clouds,  unless  something  were 
done  to  recall  her  attention  to  the  game 
before  her.  Not  so  to  the  practised  falconer, 
who  held  Troilus  by  the  collar  to  prevent 
him  from  rushing  in  and  springing  the  birds 
before  the  falcon  had  mounted  to  her  full 
pitch. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  ever- 
lessening  spot  between  the  company  and 
the  sun  was  a  comrade  of  man,  under  his 
control,  and  taking  an  intelligent,  if  not 
altogether  disinterested  part  in  his  pastime. 
Yet  so  it  was,  and  if  Troilus'  point  had 
proved  a  false  one,  the  falcon  would  have 
followed  man  and  dog  as  they  beat  the 
extensive  common-field,  hawk  and  dog  work- 
ing together  with  one  common  end  in  view. 
But  Troilus  was  of  the  right  sort,  else  his 
name  would  not  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  and  there  was  no  mistake  about  his 
point. 

At  length  the  falcon,  swinging  round  and 
round  in  lessening  circles,  reached  her  full 
pitch,  and  hung  steadily,  with  her  head  to 
the  wind,  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
above  the  earth.  In  the  language  of  fal- 
conry, she  "  waited  on  "  "  towering  in  her 
pride  of  place".  She  was  "a  falcon  tower- 
ing in  the  skies  ". 

Petre  could  claim,  with  Warwick  the  King- 
maker, that  he  had  perhaps  some  shallow 
spirit  of  judgment  "  Between  two  hawks, 
which  flies  the  higher  pitch?"  And  he  might 
have  added  with  truth : 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth ; 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper : 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best ; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye. 

IHennj  VI.,  ii.  4.  10. 
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Of  the  falcon  now  waiting  on,  he  would 
say  that  she  is  not  one  to  "  fly  an  ordinary 
pitch  ".  She  was  the  beat  of  his  falcons,  ex- 
cept old  Joan,  and  was  generally  reserved 
for  "flying  at  the  brook".  But  Petre  was 
impatient  to  show  the  company  what  his 
hawks  could  do,  and  so  he  now  flew  her  in 
the  field.  As  for  old  Joan,  not  a  falcon  in 
Gloucestershire  could  mount  her  pitch.  But 
she  was  a  thoroughly  trained  and  made 
heroner,  and  was  never  flown  at  any  less 
noble  quarry. 

Meanwhile  the  covey  lay  like  stones  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  bird  of  prey  and  the  terror 
of  her  bells.  The  hawk  was  always  furnished 
with  bells  attached  to  her  legs.  "  As  the  ox 
hath  his  bow,  sir,"  says  Touchstone,  "the 
horse  his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so 
man  hath  his  desires."  They  served  a  two- 
fold purpose.  By  their  sound  a  falconer  could 
trace  an  erring  hawk,  while  they  struck 
terror  to  the  heart  of  the  listening  fowl. 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's  bells. 

Lucrece,  510. 

In  partridge-hawking,  while  the  falcon  or 
tercel-gentle  was  mounting  to  its  pitch,  the 
sound  of  its  bells  secured  the  close  lying  of 
the  covey,  cowed  as  were  England's  barons 
by  the  King-maker. 

Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best, 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shakes  his  bells. 

3  Henry  VI.,  i.  1.  45. 

They  were,  in  hawking  language,  "enmewed" 
and  daie  not  show  themselves  openly  any 
more  than  could  follies  and  vices  in  the  city 
of  Vienna,  under  the  stern  rule  of  Angelo 
the  deputy,  of  whom  Isabella  says: 

This  outwai-d -sain ted  deputy, 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head  and  follies  doth  enmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil. 

Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1.  89. 

When  Petre  was  satisfied  that  the  falcon  was 
steadily  waiting  on,  Troilus  was  allowed  to 
spring  the  birds.  The  falcon  instantly  selected 
her  quarry  from  the  covey,  and  directing  her 
course  by  a  few  strokes,  swooped  downward 
with  closed  wings.  This  is  the  stoop,  or 
swoop,  of  the  long-winged  hawk,  by  which 
it  stuns  or  kills  its  prey.  Of  such  a  deadly 
stoop  thought  Macduft",  when  he  exclaimed 
of  Macbeth: 

0  hell-kite!    All? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoop?  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  217. 


\  But  the  fatal  blow  was  not  then  dealt.  The 
partridge  singled  out  by  the  falcon  happened 
to  be  the  old  cock-bird.  Partly  by  strength 
of  wing  and  partly  by  craft,  he  eluded  the 
fii-st  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  and  fled  for 
shelter  to  a  neighbouring  thicket,  while  the 

I  rest  of  the  covey  settled  down  in  a  more  dis- 
tant part  of  the  great  commcjn-field. 

i  When  the  falcon  recovered  herself,  she 
again  mounted  into  the  air.     Tlie  falcon  does 

'  not  fly  after  game  in  a  stern  chase,  as  the 
greyhound  courses  the  hare,  or  the  short- 
winged  hawk  pursues  its  quarry.  She  must 
needs  soar  aloft,  and  then  swoop  down.  Cir- 
cling around,  .she  marked  with  keen  eye  the 
spot  where  the  bird  had  taken  refuge,  and 
making  her  point  accordingly,  waited  on, 
high  above  the  thicket,  but  not  rising  to  her 
full  pitch. 

Again  the  bird  was  put  up  by  Troilus, 
and  again  the  falcon  stooped  from  her  pride 
of  place,  swift  and  resistless  as  a  thunderbolt. 
This  time  her  aim  was  unerring.  In  the 
language  of  falconry  she  "stoop'd  as  to  foot' 
her  quarry;  and  when  Master  Petre  and  the 
falconer  rode  up,  she  had  "  soused  "  the  part- 
ridge, and  holding  it  firmly  in  her  foot,  she 
had  begun  to  devour,  or  in  hawking  lan- 
guage "  to  tire  on  the  bird  ",  after  the  man- 
ner of  birds  of  prey: 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste, 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuff'd  or  prey  be  gone. 

Venus  and  Adonis,  55. 

Had  she  been  left  to  herself,  't  were  long  ere 
she  had  been  "disedged"  (or  had  the  edge 
taken  off  her  keen  appetite)  by  that  on  which 
she  tired.  But  as  she  was  needed  for  further 
flights,  the  falconer  took  the  bird  from  her, 
rewarding  her,  however,  with  the  head,  so  as 
to  stimulate  her  to  further  exertion,  and 
then,  having  hooded  her,  replaced  her  on  the 
cadge. 

The  party  then  betook  themselves  to  the 
diWsion  of  the  common -field  whither  the 
rest  of  the  covey  had  flown,  discussing  as 
they  rode  the  incidents  of  the  flight — some- 
what after  the  following  fashion  of  a  certain 
royal  hawking  party: 

A'.  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon 
made, 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ! 
To  see  how  God  in  all  His  creatures  works! 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty, 
My  lord  protectors  hawks  do  tower  so  well; 
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They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft 

And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

Glo.  My  lord,  't  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

Cai:  I  thought  as  much;  he  would  be  above  the 
clouds.  ^J  Henri/  VI.,  ii.  1.  5. 

The  next  flight  was  not  so  successful  as  the 
foi'Dier. 

"The  birds  are  yet  young,"  said  Petre, 
"and  may  well  be  taken  by  a  tassel-gentle. 
I  vdW  now  essay  a  flight  with  one  which  I 
had  of  Master  Edmund  Bert  in  exchange  for 
an  Irish  goshawk.  Here,  Master  Falconer, 
let 's  try  what  Jack  can  do." 

The  falconer  took  the  bird  from  the  cadge, 
and  followed  Troilus  to  the  place  where  they 
had  marked  down  the  scattered  covey.  The 
dog  forthwith  began  to  set,  and  the  falconer 
unhooded  and  cast  off"  the  hawk;  but,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  he  forebore  to  hold 
Troilus  back,  and  the  dog,  springing  for- 
ward, flushed  the  game  before  the  hawk 
had  mounted  to  its  full  pitch.  Downward 
swooped  the  hawk,  but  with  uncertain  aim, 
pursuing  his  quarry  rather  than  striking  it 
down,  and,  in  the  end,  missing  it  altogether. 

Petre  and  Silence  rode  as  hard  as  they 
could,  but  as  the  direction  taken  by  the 
partridge  was  down -wind,  the  danger  of 
losing  the  tercel-gentle  was  imminent. 

"Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so 
suddenly,"  said  Silence,  "we  had  had  more 
sport." 

"  Hist,  Jack,  hist ! "  cried  Petre.  "  O !  for 
a  falconer's  voice,  to  lure  this  tassel-gentle 
back  again.  .  .  .  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  Come, 
bird,  come ! " 

Thus  shouted  Petre,  but  the  hawk  heeded 
him  not,  and  they  could  hear  the  sound  of 
his  bells  as  he  flew  down-wind.  The  falconer 
quickly  came  up,  holloing,  "  Jack,  boy !  ho, 
boy ! "  and  soon  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  erring  tersel-gentle,  partly 
by  his  voice,  but  mostly  by  use  of  the  lure. 
This  was  a  sham  bird,  usually  constructed 
of  pigeon's  wings,  to  which  was  attached 
food  for  the  hawk,  known  as  a  train.  At- 
tracted by  the  semblance  of  a  bird,  and  by 
the  reality  of  a  meal,  the  hawk  soon  descended 
to  the  luie.  So  it  was  in  due  course  removed, 
rehooded,  and  restored  to  the  cadge.  The 
flight  of  the  falcon,  whether  at  her  quarry 
or  to  the  lure,  is  the  very  type  of  speed,  con- 
fidence, and  strength.  When  Henry  Boling- 
broke  would  fight  with  Thomas  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  his  onslaught  we  are  told  would  be 
"  as  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight  against 


a  bird".  And  of  Venus,  when,  hearing  a 
merry  horn,  she  believes  her  Adonis  to  be 
still  alive,  we  read: 

As  falcon  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies; 
The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light. 
Veoius  and  Adonis,  1027- 

Several  flights  were  then  tried,  with  vary- 
ing fortune,  until  the  bag  contained  two  and 
a  half  brace  of  partridge. 

Then  said  Petre :  "  By  my  faith  this  hath 
been  a  deadly  day  to  the  birds.  Let  us  now 
stay  our  hands,  and  essay  a  flight  at  some 
other  quarry." 

"  Only  two  brace  and  a  half  of  partridge  ! " 
exclaims  the  shooter  of  driven  game,  used 
to  slaughter  his  birds  by  the  hundred;  brace, 
dozen,  and  score  were  useful  words  in  the 
reckoning  of  our  forefathers,  but  they  are 
out  of  date  in  the  tale  of  a  modern  battue; 
"Only  two  brace  and  a  half  of  partridges; 
what  poor  sport ! " 

In  a  dialogue,  after  the  fashion  of  old 
books  of  sport,  between  Auceps,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  falconry,  and  Carnifex,  on  behalf  of 
modern  shooters,  each  commending  liis  re- 
creation, Auceps  would,  I  think,  have  held  his 
own.  He  would  have  admitted  at  once  that 
the  art  of  fowling  could  never,  in  his  time, 
have  attained  to  the  slaughter  of  several 
hundred  birds  by  one  man  in  a  single  day. 
A  few,  no  doubt,  might  be  killed  by  bird- 
bolt,  shot  from  stone-bow,  or  by  birding- 
piece  if  you  could  use  it  aright,  and  had  skill 
to  stalk  on  until  the  fowl  should  sit,  and 
under  presentation  of  the  stalking-horse  to 
shoot  your  bolt.  The  creeping  fowler  might 
approach  the  wild  goose,  or  duck,  or  russet- 
pated  chough,  before  it  could  spy  him.  But 
for  one  bird  killed  by  the  discharge  of  his 
caliver,  many  "  a  poor  hurt  fowl "  would 
"  creep  into  sedges ",  and  if  it  had  the  good 
luck  to  recover,  it  would  be  more  wary  in 
future,  for  what  could  "  fear  the  report  of  a 
caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt 
wild  duck",  unless  it  were  one  of  Falstaffs 
commodity  of  warm  slaves?  As  for  those 
that  were  not  hit,  the  fowler  is  not  likely  to 
meet  with  them  again,  after  that  they 

Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report. 
Sever  themselves  and  madly  sweep  the  sky. 

Midsiimmer-Night' s  Dreara,  iii.  2.  22. 

The  fowler,  it  is  true,  had  his  "springes  to 
catch  woodcocks,  and  his  lime-twigs",  familiar 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  stranger  from.  Strat- 
ford.    He  would  take  birds  at  night  by  bat- 
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fowling.  He  had  his  n(;t.s,  liis  pitfalls,  and 
his  gins.  But  birds  will  become  shy  where 
bushes  are  constantly  limed. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembhng  win^p  misdoubteth  everj'  bush  ; 

3  Ueiiry  VI.,  v.  6.  13. 

to  say  nothing  of  the  disadvantage  that  the 
fowlei',  in  order  to  use  his  biid-lime,  net,  or 
springe  aright,  must  take  pains  to  learn 
somewhat  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
bird  he  would  take,  "from  which  labour 
Master  Carnifex"  Auceps  would  readily 
admit,  "the  shooter  of  di-iven  game  would 
seem,  from  what  you  say,  to  be  wholly  free; 
although,  indeed,  the  master  and  deviser  of 
the  drive  doth  stand  in  need  of  some  such 
knowledge  ". 

Hunger's  prevention,  he  would  add,  is  the 
end  of  fowling,  whereas  falconiy  has  ever 
been  a  gentle  and  noble  art  in  the  eyes  of 
princes  and  honourable  persons.  Furthei', 
he  would  point  out  that  ladies  took  delight 
in  the  gentle  art  of  falconry,  especially  in 
the  flight  of  the  merlin,  whereas  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  pi'esent  at 
the  mere  slaughter  by  the  hundred  of  inno- 
cent birds,  although  he  would  readily  admit 
that,  such  slaughter  was  excusable,  and  even 
commendable,  for  the  prevention  of  hunger. 

Whereupon  Carnifex  would,  with  some 
indignation,  explain  that  he  did  not  shoot 
birds  for  the  prevention  of  hunger;  that 
each  bird  he  shot  cost  him  four  or  five  times 
its  value  as  an  article  of  food;  tliat  his  was 
the  sport  of  princes,  and  right  honourable,  as 
well  as  honourable  persons;  that  he  wondered 
how  it  could  be  compared  to  taking  of  birds 
by  bird-lime  and  springes ;  the  sport  (if  it 
could  be  so  called)  of  the  rabble  of  towns; 
that,  as  for  ladies,  they  loved  nothing  better 
than  walking  with  the  guns;  and,  finally, 
that  he  would  like  to  see  Auceps  try  his  hand 
at  shooting  the  driven  grouse,  or  the  rocket- 
ing pheasant. 

"I  grant  you,"  Auceps  would  reply,  "that 
to  shoot  a  bird  flying  is  indeed  more  than  I 
can  attain  unto.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  one 
that  he  'rides  at  full  speed,  and  with  his 
pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying',  but  I  believe  it 
not.  But  what  if  he  did?  Is  it  to  be  said 
of  the  shooter  with  the  bow  who  is  'clapped 
on  the  shoulder  and  called  Adam',  or  of  the 
skilful  player  at  tennis,  billiards,  or  bowls, 
that  he  excelleth  in  field  sports,  because  his 
aim  is  good?  Then  should  Bankes  be  the 
greatest  of  hoi"semen,  and  the  dancing-horse 


the  noblest  i>i  steed.s,  because  they  have  at- 
tained to  do  what  Alexander  and  Buceplialus 
could  not?  Unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  taken 
that  whatevei-  endeth  in  the  destruction  of 
the  greatest  number  of  lives,  even  though  it 
be  to  the  profit  of  none,  and  without  exercise 
of  cunning  or  skill  (.save  the  mean  handi- 
craftman's  skill  of  aim),  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  first  of  sports." 

But  whatever  were  the  arguments  used 
by  the  disputants,  we  may  be  certain  that 
neither  would  have  yielded  one  jot  to  the 
other.  You  may  more  easily  induce  a  man 
to  abandon  the  political  principles  and  pro- 
fessions of  a  lifetime  (if  you  go  the  right 
way  about  it)  than  change  his  opinions  on 
matter  of  sport.  Nay,  it  is  easier  to  turn 
one  from  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  And 
so  grouse  and  partridge  will  still  be  driven, 
and,  in  time,  salmon  and  trout  may  be 
driven  too,  while  the  angler,  stroke-all  in 
hand  and  luncheon -basket  by  his  side,  sits 
beside  some  narrow  channel  through  which 
the  driven  fish  must  needs  pass.  And  the 
same  reasons  will  be  given.  The  fish  have 
grown  so  wild  and  shy  that  they  will  not 
look  at  the  most  craftily  constructed  fly. 
Why,  even  now,  an  old  and  wary  trout  in  an 
over-fished  chalk  stream  has  been  seen  to  rush 
away  in  terror  from  a  natural  fly  alighting 
above  his  nose.  Then  it  is  so  much  more 
difficult  to  strike  the  salmon  as  he  darts  past 
you  in  the  stream  than  when  he  closes  his 
mouth  for  an  instant  on  your  hook.  And 
some  may  be  found  old-fashioned  enough  to 
regret  that  yet  another  ancient  sport  lias 
been  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  mere  game 
of  skill. 

"And  now,"  said  Petre,  "for  a  flight  at 
the  brook.  I  know  where  we  may  take  a 
mallard  or  a  duck.  But  on  our  way  thither 
we  may  perchance  find  a  heron  at  siege.  I 
would  love  well.  Master  Silence,  that  you 
should  see  old  Joan  stoop  from  her  pride  of 
place.  Not  another  falcon  in  Gloucestershire 
flies  a  pitch  like  hers." 

And  hereupon  the  Lady  Katherine  con- 
ceived and  promptly  executed  a  scheme 
which  the  diarist  afterwards  noted  as  de- 
termininc:  the  whole  course  of  his  atfairs. 
"For,'  he  adds,  "to  the  readye  witte  and 
spirit  of  that  most  admirable  ladye  do  I  owe 
all  the  happiness  of  my  lyfe." 

Turning  to  Petre,  she  said:  "Thou  know- 
est  the  country  saying:  'The  falcon  as  the 
tercel  for  all  the  ducks  i'  the  river',  by 
which  I  understand   him  that  useth   it    to 
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intend  that  he  would  wager  as  much  on  the 
lady  as  on  her  lord.  Now,  my  lord,  I  chal- 
lenge thee  to  this  contest.  Take  thou  thy 
falcons  and  tercel-gentles  for  flying  at  the 
brook,  and  leave  to  me  the  lady's  hawks — 
this  cast  of  merlins.  I  will  keep  by  me 
Mistresses  Ellen  Silence  and  Anne  Squele. 
Do  thou  take  Master  Squele  and  the  rest  of 
the  worshipful  company,  and  when  we  meet 
at  dinner  let's  see  which  may  show  the 
better  sport." 

"It's  a  wager,"  said  Petre,  adding  in  a 
whisper,  as  he  placed  one  of  the  merlins  on 
his  wife's  hand,  "  whichever  may  show  the 
better  sport,  I  know  who  hath  the  keener 
wit." 

Anne  Squele  took  the  other  merlin,  and, 
accompanied  by  Ellen  Silence,  rode  off  in  the 
direction  of  some  fallows,  the  favourite  haunt 
of  larks,  while  Petre,  attended  by  falconer 
and  cadger,  led  William  Squele  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  through  the  woodlands  to- 
wards the  brook. 

As  the  Lady  Katherine  had  anticipated, 
Master  Ferdinand  Petre  found  some  excuse 
for  following  their  party.  Attaching  himself 
to  Ellen,  he  left  Katherine  and  Anne  free  to 
cloak  their  meaning  by  "talking  of  hawking", 
like  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester. 

Not  a  suspicion  crossed  the  mind  of  Will 
Squele.  He  welcomed  the  move  as  relieving 
him  from  all  trouble  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
watch  on  his  daughter.  Nor  did  Silence 
realize  at  the  moment  that  the  Lady 
Katherine  had  brought  to  the  settlement  of 
their  afi"airs  that  superabundant  energy 
which,  thwarted,  misdirected,  and  misunder- 
stood, had  brought  her  into  trouble  and  dis- 
repute in  her  maiden  years.  The  stream 
which  had  fretted  and  chafed  against  each 
opposing  pebble  became  a  useful  motive- 
power  once  its  collected  waters  were  turned 
into  a  fitting  channel — all  the  more  valuable 
by  reason  of  the  volume  of  force  which  had 
been  wasted  before. 

Her  quick  woman's  wit  had  divined  that 
a  crisis  was  at  hand.  She  had  noted  the 
attitude  of  Squele  towards  William,  and  the 
misery  which  Anne  vainly  tried  to  hide. 
And  so  she  rightly  concluded  that  if  she  and 
her  husband  were  to  be  of  service  to  their 
friend,  immediate  action  must  be  taken. 

"  Let's  have  some  sport  by  the  way,"  said 
Petre,  "as  we  ride  through  this  woodland. 
'I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush.'  Here, 
give  me  that  Irish  goshawk,  and  let  Master 


Squele  have  on  his  fist  the  sparrow-hawk  I 
had  of  Master  Bert." 

The  way  to  the  brook  lay  through  a 
thickly-wooded  valley,  and  the  hawks  were 
carried  with  their  hoods  lightly  fastened  in 
anticipation  of  a  flight  at  rabbit  or  bird. 
What  degree  of  success  they  attained  I  can- 
not say.  The  diarist  has  failed  to  note  the 
flights  at  the  bush  with  the  particularity 
bestowed  on  the  doings  of  the  falcon  and 
tercel  -  gentle.  The  flight  of  the  short- 
winged  hawk,  though  swift  and  deadly,  is 
not  so  attractive  or  suggestive  as  the  lofty 
tower  and  resistless  stoop  of  the  falcon. 
They  are  not  (in  the  language  of  falconry) 
hawks  of  the  tower,  or  of  the  lure,  but  of 
the  fist.  They  fly  after  their  quarry  from 
the  hand,  whither  they  return  when  the  flight 
is  over.  To  them  their  master's  hand  takes 
the  place  of  the  branch  from  which,  in  their 
wild  state,  they  watch  for  their  prey. 

Most  parts  of  the  country  are  frequented 
by  the  kestrel,  or  wind-hover,  and  by  the 
sparrow-hawk.  The  observer,  comparing 
the  actions  of  these  common  birds,  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  diff'erence  between  the  prac- 
tice of  the  falconer  and  the  astringer.  The 
kestrel,  though  the  most  ignoble  of  long- 
winged  hawks,  still  possesses  the  character- 
istics of  its  race.  It  hovers  in  the  air,  wait- 
ing on  until  some  unhappy  field-mouse 
emerges  from  its  hiding-place,  and  then  it 
stoops  on  its  victim.  The  sparrow-hawk,  on 
the  other  hand,  lurches  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  having  selected  its  quarry,  pursues  it  in 
a  stern  chase,  like  shot  discharged  from  a 
fowling-piece,  a  similitude  which  was  present 
to  the  godfathers  of  the  "musket"  when  they 
named  it  after  the  male  sparrow-hawk,  tlie 
smallest  hawk  employed  in  falconry. 

And  so  we  see  that  every  long-winged 
hawk,  though  base  and  degraded  as  the 
puttock  or  kite,  is  a  falco  still,  and  of  the 
same  order  as  the  eagle,  that  "  o'er  his  aery 
towers,  to  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near 
his  nest".  It  is  a  diff'erent  creature  from 
the  accipiter,  or  short-winged  hawk ;  and 
though  one  falcon  may  fly  a  higher  pitch 
than  another,  as  one  man  excels  his  fellows 
in  thought  or  action,  yet  are  they  alike  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  a  common  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  "The 
king  is  but  a  man,  as  I  am,"  said  King 
Henry  to  the  soldier  John  Bates.  "The 
violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the 
element  shows  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all 
his  senses  have  but  human  conditions;  his 
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ceremonies  laid  by,  in  hia  nakedness  he 
appears  but  a  man;  and  though  his  affections 
are  Iiigher  mounted  than  ours,  yet  when  they 
stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing." 

But  though  the  eye  of  the  diarist  found 
little  in  it  to  admire  or  to  record,  there  were 
many  who  tuok  delight  in  the  flight  of  a 
well-trained  hawk  pursuing  its  quarry  with 
unerring  aim  through  the  thicke.st  bush;  and 
in  the  days  of  the  diarist,  as  in  those  of 
Chaucer,  the  keenest  sportsmen,  as  well  as 
the  noblest  in  the  land,  would  often  ride 
abroad  "  with  gray  goshawk  in  hand  ". 

The  woodland  was  soon  passed,  and  the 
hawks  were  returned  to  the  cadge  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  great  event  of  the  day. 

Crossing  a  wide  stretch  of  open  country, 
the  company  at  length  reached  a  long  wind- 
ing valley,  where  the  brook  had  been  dammed 
up  and  converted  into  a  pond  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  water  where  the 
hart  was  taken.  It  was  stocked  with  large 
trout. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  human  con- 
sciences, there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  mar- 
vellous as  the  elasticity  of  the  organization 
of  the  trout,  and  its  power  of  adapting  itself 
to  altered  surroundings.  It  has  no  fixed 
principles  in  the  matter  of  size  and  weight. 
Leave  it  in  a  rocky  mountain  stream,  and  it 
will  live  and  die  among  its  fellows  a  two- 
ounce  trout.  Transfer  it  to  a  pond  produc- 
tive of  insect  life,  and  it  thinks  nothing  of 
reaching  the  weight  of  five  or  six  pounds. 
Having  attained  to  such  eminence,  it  devours 
its  less  weighty  kith  and  kin  if  they  should 
cross  its  path.  And  so  this  pond  supplied 
Petre  Manor  with  fish,  especially  in  the 
season  of  Lent.  When,  however,  Petre  last 
returned  home,  he  shrewdly  suspected  that 

it  had 

been  sluiced  in  'a  absence, 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour. 

Wiiiters  Tale,  i.  2.  191 

Petre's  disposition  was  not  jealous  or  sus- 
picious, like  that  of  poor  Leontes,  in  matters 
great  or  small.  But  he  never  believed  in 
any  of  the  Smile  family.  They  were,  he 
would  say,  too  sweet  to  be  wholesome.  And 
his  suspicions  were  probably  well  founded. 

Now  this  pond  held  not  only  trout  fit  for 
the  dish,  but  hosts  of  smaller  fry  and  eels 
afi"ected  by  the  heron.  About  two  miles 
southward  there  was  a  well-stocked  heronry, 
separated  from  the  brook  by  a  stretch  of 
open   wold.      No   better   country   could   be 


desired  for  the  sport  of  flying  at  the  heron. 
Towards  the  end  of  February,  or  early  in 
March,  the  herons  begin  to  "make  their 
passage ".  It  is  then  their  custom  to  sally 
forth  in  the  morning  to  distant  rivers  and 
ponds  in  search  of  food.  Towards  evening 
they  leave  their  feeding-grounds  and  return 
to  the  heronry.  The  falconer  stations  him- 
self in  the  open  country,  d<jwn-wind  of  the 
heronry,  and  as  the  bird  flies  over  him  on  its 
homeward  way,  the  falcons  are  cast  oflF  and 
the  flight  begins. 

This  is  the  sport  of  taking  herons  on  the 
passage.  It  was  commonly  practised  in 
spring,  but  at  other  seasons  of  the  year 
excellent  sport  might  be  had  if  a  heron  could 
be  found  at  siege,  and  in  the  hope  of  such 
good  fortune  the  company  made  for  the 
pond. 

Petre,  like  Bertram,  had  a  "  hawking  eye  ". 
He  quickly  discerned  a  heron,  busily  engaged 
in  fishing,  and  half  -  concealed  by  willows 
growing  thickly  around  the  pond.  He  at 
once  made  ready  for  action.  Old  Joan  was 
a  noted  heroner.  She  was  never  flown  at 
any  other  quarry,  and  she  had  been  brought 
out  on  the  chance  of  finding  a  heron  at 
siege. 

Taking  with  him  Joan  and  another  well- 
trained  haggard  falcon,  and  loosing  their 
hoods  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  flight,  Petre 
(who  loved  to  fly  his  hawks  himself)  left  the 
company  at  a  short  distance,  and  dismount- 
ing, approached  the  heron,  being  careful  to 
keep  under  the  wind,  and  concealing  himself 
behind  his  horse. 

At  last  the  wary  heron  spied  him,  and, 
slowing  rising,  left  the  siege.  As  soon  as  he 
had  flown  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  the 
falcons  were  unhooded  and  cast  oflf.  Old 
Joan  sighted  him  at  once,  the  other  falcon 
joined  in,  and  the  flight  began. 

The  heron  took  in  the  position  at  a  glance. 
The  heronry  lay  up- wind,  and  was  distant  at 
least  two  miles.  He  could  never  succeed  in 
making  this  point,  flying  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind  and  pursued  by  two  swift  and  eager 
falcons.  The  country  on  every  side  was  bare, 
and  aff"orded  no  prospect  of  shelter.  Driven 
from  earth  in  despair,  he  sought  shelter  in 
the  clouds.  Lightening  himself  by  throwing 
overboard  the  result  of  the  morning's  fishing, 
he  ascended  to  the  heavens  in  spiral  curves, 
making  wide  circuits  as  he  mounted  aloft. 
The  higher  the  heron  mounted,  the  higher 
soared  the  falcons.  This  is  what  the  old 
falconers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  the 
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"  mountey  "'.  What  circles  they  describe  ! 
There  goes  old  Joan.  Turning  her  back  on 
the  quarry,  she  rushes  into  the  wind  for  full 
half  a  mile,  and  then,  sweeping  round  in  a 
vast  cii'cle,  is  carried  high  above  the  heron. 
The  company  can  see  them  still,  but  it  takes 
a  sharp  eye  to  know  "  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw", even  though  the  wind  is  southerly.  If  it 
were  north-north-westeiiy,  the  birds,  carried 
forward  by  the  wind,  would  fly  between  the 
spectator  and  the  sun,  and  to  tell  hawk  fi'om 
heron  would  be  harder  still.  They  can  just 
see  old  Joan  close  her  wings  and  precipitate 
herself  with  fell  swoop  on  the  heron.  By 
a  swift  movement  he  narrowly  escapes  the 
blow.  Meanwhile  the  second  falcon  has 
mounted  over  both.  Stooping  downward, 
she  dashes  a  few  feathers  from  the  heron's 
wing,  and  drives  him  nearer  to  the  earth. 
Old  Joan,  by  ringing  into  the  wind,  has  more 
than  recovered  her  advantage,  and  is  pre- 
paring for  a  deadly  stoop.  The  three  birds 
are  now  nearer  to  the  ground,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  company,  who  have  followed  as 
best  they  could,  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
the  course  of  the  flight,  carried  by  the  wind 
about  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  heron 
was  found.  They  are  in  time  to  see  the  finish. 
Joan's  second  swoop  hit  the  heron  hard. 
Her  mate  renews  the  attack.  In  a  moment 
Joan  is  bound  to  the  heron.  The  second 
falcon  comes  in,  and  the  three  birds  descend 
steadily  to  the  ground. 


The  falcons  have  learned  by  experience  to 
let  go  the  heron  as  they  approach  the  ground. 
They  thus  avoid  concussion,  and  the  danger 
of  being  spitted  by  the  heron  on  his  sharp 
sword-like  bill  —  a  formidable  weapon  of 
defence.  But  the  contest  on  the  ground, 
which  might  have  been  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  falcons,  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the 
falconer,  who  seized  the  heron,  and,  rewarding 
the  falcons,  hooded  them,  and  restored  them 
to  the  cadge. 

Then  followed  some  flights  at  the  brook. 
This  sport,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  ranked 
higher  than  heron  hawking.  For,  as  Tur- 
bervile  says,  "although  it  (a  flight  at  ye 
heron)  be  the  most  noblest  and  stately  flight 
that  is,  and  pleasant  to  behold,  yet  is  there 
no  suche  art  or  Industrie  therein  as  in  the 
other  flights.  For  the  hawke  fleeth  the 
hearon  moved  by  nature,  as  against  hir 
proper  foe ;  but  to  the  river  she  fleeth  as 
taught  by  the  Industrie  and  diligece  of  the 
falconer." 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  I  can  find  in  the 
diary  no  record  of  the  sport,  and  I  must  con- 
sole myself  with  the  knowledge  that  flights 
at  the  brook  did  not  difi'er  essentially  from 
those  in  the  field  at  partridge,  although  the 
mallard,  being  larger  and  stronger  on  the 
wing,  afi'orded  better  sport,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  be  successfully  flown  except  by 
well-trained  liaggard  falcons. 
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JESUKIN. 

Jesukin 

Lives  my  little  cell  within ; 
What  were  wealth  of  cleric  high — 
All  is  lie  but  Jesukin. 

Nursling  nurtured,  as  'tis  right — 
Harl)Ours  here  no  servile  spright — 
Jesu  of  the  skies,  who  art 
Next  my  heart  thro'  every  night ! 

Jesukin,  my  good  for  aye, 
Calling  and  will  not  have  nay, 
King  of  all  things,  ever  true, 
He  shall  rue  who  will  away. 

Jesu,  more  than  angels'  aid, 
Fosterling  not  formed  to  fade; 
Nursed  by  me  in  desert  wild, 
Jesu,  child  of  Judah's  maid. 
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Sons  of  kinps,  and  kindly  kin, 
To  my  land  may  enter  in ; 
Guest  of  none  I  hope  to  be, 
Save  of  Thee,  my  Jesukin  ! 

Unto  heaven's  high  King  confest 
Sing  a  chorus,  maidens  blest ! 
He  is  o'er  us,  though  within, 
Jesukin  is  in  my  breast ! 


YOU  REMEMBER  THAT  EVENING. 

You  remember  that  evening 

At  my  window  still  staying, 
Bare-headed  and  gloveless, 

For  love  long  delaying : 
I  stretch 'd  my  hand  to  you, 

You  clasp'd  it,  caressing; 
And  we  kept  in  soft  converse 

Till  the  lark  sang  his  blessing. 

You  remember  that  evening 

We  spent  both  together 
'Neath  the  red-berried  Rowan 

In  still  snowy  weather. 
Your  white  throat  was  singing, 

Your  head  on  my  shoulder — - 
Ne'er  thought  I,  that  evening. 

That  love  could  grow  colder. 

My  heart  in  you  ! — darling ! 

Come  soon  to  me,  hither, 
Wlien  my  household  are  sleeping, 

To  whisper  together : 
My  two  hands  shall  clasp  you 

'.Vhile  my  story  is  given, 
H  iw  your  soft  and  sweet  converse 

Took  my  prospect  of  heaven. 


THE   RUINED  NEST. 

Sad  is  yonder  blackbird's  song, 
Well  I  know  what  wrought  it  wrong; 
Whosoe'er  the  deed  has  done, 
Now  its  nestlings  all  are  gone. 

Such  a  sorrow  I,  too,  know 
For  such  loss  not  long  ago ; 
Well,  0  bird  !  I  read  thy  state 
For  a  home  laid  desolate. 

How  thy  heart  has  burned,  nigh  broke, 
At  the  rude  and  reckless  stroke ! 
To  lay  waste  thy  little  nest 
Seems  to  low  boys  but  a  jest. 

Thy  clear  note  called  together 
Flutt'ring  young  in  new  feather ; 
From  thy  nest  comes  now  not  one — 
O'er  its  mouth  the  nettle's  gone. 


Sudden  come  the  callous  boys, 
Their  deed  all  thy  young  destroys: 
Thou  and  I  one  fate  deplore  — 
For  my  children  are  no  more. 

By  thy  side  there  used  to  be 
Thy  sweet  mate  from  o'er  the  sea; 
The  herd's  net  ensnared  her  head — 
She  is  gone  from  thee  and  dead. 

O,  Ruler  of  high  heaven  ! 
Thou'st  laid  our  loads  uneven  : 
For  our  friends  on  ev'ry  side 
'Mid  their  mates  and  children  bide. 

Hither  came  hosts  of  Faery 
To  waste  our  home  unwary ; 
Though  they  left  no  wound  to  tell 
Brunt  of  battle  were  less  fell. 

AVoe  for  wife ;  for  children,  woe  ! 
I  in  sorrow's  shadow  go ; 
Not  a  trace  of  them  I  had, 
Hence  my  heavy  heart  is  sad. 


THE   DARK   GIRL   OF  THE   GLEN. 

0  have  you  seen,  or  have  you  heard,  the  darling 

of  all  delight? 
In  glens  of  gloom  1  wander  lone,  without  rest  in 

the  day  or  night. 
Her  quiet  eyes  distress  me,  they  trouble  the  heart 

in  me — 
My  blessing  go  before  her  still,  wherever  on  earth 

she  be  ! 

What  songs  have  sung  thy  tender  shape,  the  curve 

of  thy  graceful  brow  ! 
Thy  small  sweet  mouth  that  never,  1  think,  could 

wound  by  deceiving  vow. 
Thy  hand  more  bright  and  soft  than  silk,  or  down 

of  the  birds  above — 

1  'm  vexed  and  fretted  whenever  I  think  I  'd  part 

with  the  girl  I  love. 

So  sharp  the  pang,  I  faint,  I  flee,  when  her  pre- 
sence 1  do  behold, 

Her  glowing  cheek,  her  pearly  teeth,  her  flowing 
tresses  of  gold. 

More  bright  that  sight  than  Deirdr6's  self,  who 
lowered  King  Conor's  pride  ; 

More  fair  than  blue-eyed  Blanaid,  for  whom 
thousands  of  heroes  died. 

0,  flow'r  of  maids,  forsake  me  not  for  glitter  of 

worldly  gain. 
Unsung,  unpraised,  unprized  it  is,  bnt  by  flattery's 

noisy  train — 
Whilst   I    would   sing  brave   Irish  songs,   when 

harvest  nights  grow  cold. 
And    tell    the    tale    of   Fianna  chiefs    and    the 

warrior  kings  of  old  ! 
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A  FAR   FAREWELL. 

*T  is  mad  to  leap  the  lofty  wall  and  strain  a  gallant 

steed, 
When  close  beside  is  the  flow'ry  fence  to  vault 

across  at  need. 

0  bitter  the  bright  red  berries  that  high  on  the 

Rowan  gro^v — 
But  fresh  and  sweet  the  fruits  we  meet  on  the 
fragrant  plant  below. 

Farewell,  farewell  a  thousand  times,  to  the  green 

town  of  the  trees, 
Farewell  to  every  homestead  there  from  o'er  the 

surging  seas ; — 
Ah,  many  a  wild  and  watery  way,  and  many  a 

ridge  of  foam 
Keep  far  apart  my  lonely  heart  and  the  maid  I 

love  at  home. 

1  move  'mid  men,  but,  always,  their  voices  faint 

away, 
And  my  mind  awakes  and  I  hear  again  the  words 

her  dear  lips  say ; 
Her   sparkling  glance,   her  glowing  cheek,   her 

lovely  form  I  see — 
As  flowers  that  grow,  like  flakes  of  snow,  on  the 

black  and  leafless  tree. 

If  you  go  from  me,  Vuimeen,  safe  may  you  depart ! 
Within  my  bosom  I  feel  it,  you've  killed  my  very 

heart — 
No  arm  can  swim,  no  boat  can  row,  nor  bark  can 

mariner  guide 
O'er  the  waves  of  that  woeful  ocean  that  our  two 

lives  divide. 


BIRDS   ON   A   BOUGH. 

How  pleasant  for  the  small  birds 
To  waken  in  the  grove, 

And,  close  upon  the  same  bough, 
To  whisper  to  their  love. 

Not  thus,  alas,  our  fortune — 
My  very  heart's  delight ! 


'T  is  far  apart  each  morning 
We  waken  to  the  light. 

She  's  fairer  than  the  lily, 

Such  beauty  there  is  none : 
She  's  sweeter  than  the  violet, 

More  lightsome  than  the  sun ; 
But  better  than  all  beauty 

Her  noble  heart  and  free, — 
0  God,  who  art  in  heaven. 

Remove  this  pain  from  me  ! 


ORO,  O   DARLING   FAIR. 

Spinners'  Song. 

"Oro,  0  darling  fair!  and  ioro  0  Fairness  fair! 
Who 's  the  young  maid  to  be  wed  upon  Shrove- 
tide there? 
Oro,  0  darling  fair !  0  lamb,  and  0  love ! 

' '  Oro,  0  darling  fair !  and  ioro  0  Fairness  fair ! 
Maid  to  be  married  I  hear  is  sweet  Annie  Clare, 
Oro,  O  darling  fair !  0  lamb,  and  0  love ! " 

"  Oro,  0  darling  fair  !  and  ioro  0  Fairness  fair! 
Who  's  the  glad  youth  upon  whom  fell  this  happy 

air? 
Oro,  0  darling  fair !  0  lamb,  and  0  love  ! " 

"Oro,  0  darling  fair!  and  ioro  0  Fairness  fair! 
Florence  O'Driscoll  they  say  has  the  luck  so  rare, 
Oro,  0  darling  fair!  0  lamb,  and  0  love!" 

"Oro,  0  darling  fair!  and  ioro  0  Fairness  fair! 
What  is  the  outfit  they  give  to  the  wedded  pair? 
Oro,  0  darling  fair  !  0  lamb,  and  0  love !" 

' '  Oro,  0  darling  fair !  and  ioro  0  Fairness  fair ! 
Feathers  the  finest  that  ever  had  bird  in  air, 
Linen  the  whitest  that  ever  the  spindle  bare. 
Quilting  of  silk  that  is  .softest  beyond  compare, 
Candlesticks  golden,  graceful,  and  carved  with  care, 
Red  and  white  pieces  in  pocket  to  spend  and  .spare. 
Plenty  on  board  with  gay  guests  to  gladly  share, — 
Victory  I  wish  them,  that  joy  may  be  ever  there  I 
Oro,  0  darling  fair !  0  lamb,  and  0  love ! " 


MRS.    HESTER    SIGERSON. 

Born—.    Died  1898. 


[Mrs.  Sigeraon  was  the  daughter  of  Amos 
Varian  of  Cork,  and  was  born  in  that  city. 
She  came  of  a  family  ever  devoted  to  literatui'e 
and  music,  all  thinkers  and  all  thoroughly 
Irish  in  feeling.  She  married  Dr.  George 
Sigerson  in  1861.      From  her  girlhood   she 


wrote  poems  and  stories,  in  various  magazine* 
and  in  the  collections  of  Ralph  Varian,  The 
Harp  of  Erin,  &c.  But  most  of  her  writing 
remains  fugitive.  She  publi.shed  one  novel, 
A  Ruined  Race,  with  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Downey  in  1889.] 
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A  NIGHT  IN  FORTMANUS  VILLAGE. 
(from  "a  hdineij  race".) 

It  was  night  when  Dan  entered  Fortmanus, 
and  so  intensely  dark  that,  only  he  knew 
every  stone,  he  would  have  found  it  hard 
to  make  his  way  home.  A  chill  misty  wind 
had  arisen,  which  pierced  his  wretched  cloth- 
ing, causing  him  to  shiver  with  cold  as  he 
went  painfully  on.  But  his  heart  was  so 
full  of  love  and  hope  that  he  hardly  felt  his 
physical  sufferings.  As  he  approached  his 
door,  and  lifted  the  latch  softly,  the  sweet 
smell  of  primroses  greeted  him.  But,  me- 
chanically closing  the  door  after  him,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  powerless. 

The  scene  before  him  almost  made  his 
heart  stand  still.  A  tin  sconce  fastened  to 
the  wall  held  the  solitary  candle,  and  by  its 
light,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Father 
Mat,  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice,  read  the 
prayers  for  the  dying. 

Mary  was  kneeling  at  the  priest's  side. 
Up  to  this  time  she  had  remained  in  silent 
prayer,  but  on  Dan's  entrance  she  burst  into 
a  passion  of  sobs.  Dan  never  uttered  a  word 
or  groan,  but,  laying  down  his  bundle,  knelt 
at  her  side.  The  prayers  were  ended,  but  he 
never  stirred,  nor  when  Mary  spoke  to  him 
did  he  seem  to  hear  her.  After  a  bit  he 
began  to  droop  forward,  but  her  arms  pre- 
vented his  fall.     He  had  swooned. 

They  laid  him  flat  upon  the  floor,  and 
Mary  fell  upon  him  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
fearing  he  was  dead  or  dying.  The  priest 
assured  her,  however,  that  he  was  only  in 
a  faint,  and  ordered  her  to  get  water. 

"What  did  he  eat  to-day?"  said  he. 

"Sure  I  don't  know.  Father,"  answered 
she. 

"  And  I  suppose  you  ate  nothing  yourself 
either,"  said  he,  in  a  rough,  angry  tone. 
"  What  nonsense  it  is  I  Couldn't  you  make 
out  something  or  other  ?  Weren't  any  of  the 
neighbours  with  you?" 

"  I  never  took  my  eyes  off  her  all  day," 
said  Mary  faintly. 

"  Sprinkle  the  water  on  his  face  and  hands, 

and  ^11   be  back    in   a   few  minutes;"  and 

Father  Mat  seemed,  as  he  hurried  through 

the  darkness,  to  have  been  attacked  with  a 

sudden    catarrh,    for  his  handkerchief  was 

in  constant  demand  till  he  reached  his  own 

door. 

As  he  entered  the  hall  he  called  out : 
Vol.  IV. 


"Are  you  there,  Nancy?" 

"To  be  sure  I  am!  Where  else  would  I 
be,  sir,  at  this  time  o'  night?"  answered  <«ld 
Nancy  Doolan,  his  housekeeper,  cook,  and 
maid-of-all-work,  as  she  popped  her  white- 
capped  head  out  of  the  kitchen  door,  a  well- 
worn  ro.sary  dangling  in  her  hand. 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  in  bed,"  said  the 
priest  apologetically.  He  was  a  little  afraid 
of  Nancy,  though  he  had  nearly  as  high  an 
opinion  of  her  as  she  had  of  him,  and  that  id 
saying  a  great  deal,  for  she  did  not  think  the 
whole  earth  held  one  like  him,  either  priest 
or  layman.  "Nancy,"  said  he,  "have  you 
any  boiling  water?" 

"  Musha,"  answered  she  in  a  mournful  and 
disappointed  tone,  "  'tis  a  quare  thing,  an'  I 
doin'  for  you  ever  since  you  came  among  us, 
for  you  to  think  so  little  of  me.  Did  I  ever 
go  to  bed  or  kneel  down  to  say  me  prayers 
without  lavin'  the  hot  wather  an'  everything 
ready  for  you  ?  There's  the  glass,  an'  there's 
the  malt,  an'  there's  the  lump  sugar,  an'  the 
kittle  boilin'  for  your  drop  o'  punch  before 
you  go  to  bed." 

"  Sure  I'm  not  doubting  you,  Nancy ;  but 
'tis  tea  I  want  now." 

"Tea!"  said  she  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Nancy,  I  want  you  to  make  a  good 
jug  of  tea,  and  take  a  loaf  of  bread  and  knife 
— don't  forget  the  knife  —  and  bring  them 
down  to  MacManus's  cottage." 

"Is  it  to  Dan  MacManus's,  sir?" 

"  Now,  you  heard  me,  Nancy." 

"Is  it  a  loaf  o'  bread  an'  tay,  sir?" 

"I  won't  say  it  a  second  time,"  said  the 
priest,  looking  angry,  for  Nancy  and  he 
often  had  little  battles  over  his  charity,  but, 
seeing  that  he  was  very  determined  this  time, 
she  went  grumbling  about  her  task. 

"That's  the  way — why,  every  one  o'  them 
coming  over  him  with  their  starvation  stories. 
He'll  be  left  without  a  cup  o'  tay  for  himself 
between  'em ;  as  if  the  whole  village  could  be 


draggin'  out  of  him  ! 


An'  troth !  he's  tight 


enough  as  it  is." 

Father  Mat  had  gone  into  his  little  parlour 
and  supplied  himself  with  a  small  quantity 
of  brandy  out  of  the  little  he  had,  and  gone 
off  to  the  cabin,  where  he  was  soon  followed 
by  Nancy,  bearing  the  jug  of  tea  in  one  hand, 
'  a  small  lantern  in  the  other,  and  the  loaf 
of  bread  and  knife  in  her  apron.  She  laid 
them  down  upon  the  table,  and  shook  her 
head  compassionately  when  she  saw  the  state 
of  affairs.  Dan  was  just  recovering  con- 
sciousness and  sat  with  his  back  against  the 
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wall  while  the  priest  was  administering  some 
brandy  to  him. 

Nancy  stole  to  the  bedside,  and,  gazing 
for  a  while  on  the  little  white  face,  muttered : 
"Glory  be  to  God!  she's  gone;"  upon  which 
Mary  started  to  her  side,  and,  placing  her 
ear  to  the  white  lips,  said : 

"  No,  the  breath  is  in  her,  Nancy." 

"  I  didn't  think  she  was  breathing  at  all. 
Glory  be  to  God !  she'll  soon  be  a  bright 
little  angel.  God  help  you,  you're  the  sor- 
rowful woman  this  night,  Mary,  acushla. 
Take  a  drop  o'  the  warm  tay  if  you  can  at 
aU." 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  swally  it ;  I  never 
thought  of  bit  or  sup  this  day,  no  more  nor 
if  I  was  a  soul  unbodied." 

"  Come  now,"  said  the  priest,  "  whether 
you  can  or  not,  the  two  of  you  must  eat  and 
drink  a  hearty  supper  before  I  leave  this. 
Go  on  now,  Nancy,  I'll  be  down  after  you;" 
and  his  reverence  poured  out  some  tea  into 
a  tin  mug  and  handed  it  to  Mary,  while  he 
gave  the  jug  to  Dan,  and  cut  up  the  loaf  and 
commanded  them  "as  an  act  of  obedience" 
to  eat  their  suppers. 

The  night  wore  on.  The  priest  had  left 
them.  Little  Eily  still  breathed,  though 
they  thought  every  breath  would  be  her 
last.  As  they  watched  above  her,  the  wind 
swept  round  the  house,  sobbing  and  sighing 
at  the  door,  at  the  window,  through  the 
chinks  in  the  roof,  almost  like  a  woman's 
wail.     Mary  looked  at  Dan. 

"  'Tis  only  the  wind,  Mary." 

Treacy's  dog  Bouncer  gave  vent  to  a  long 
and  piercing  howl. 

"Oh,"  muttered  Dan,  "if  she'd  give  me 
one  look  before  she  goes  I " 

Eily  opened  her  eyes.  They  seemed  dark 
and  brilliant.  A  look  of  strange  surprise 
was  in  them,  and  she  seemed  to  gaze  intently 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Gradually  a  smile  of 
ineffable  rapture  illumined  her  face,  and  she 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  stretch  out  her 
hands. 

"  'Tis  the  blessed  angels  is  come  for  her," 
whispered  Mary;  and  both  parents  sank  upon 
their  knees. 

Bouncer  gave  another  howl,  and  the  wind 
wailed  round  the  house,  and  Bouncer  howled 
again,  and  Mrs.  Treacy  blessed  herself  and 
remarked  to  her  spouse : 

"  Jim !  that's  the  third  time  Bouncer  did 
that." 

"  Troth,  'tis  well  he  has  someone  stopping 
awake  to  keep  an  account  for  him,"  responded 


Jim  in  a  sleepy  voice,  for,  asleep  or  awake, 
Jim  was  always  a  wag. 

"  I'm  thinking  'tis  poor  Eily  MacManus  is 
going.  I  believe  she  didn't  know  one  yester- 
day ; "  and  the  young  mother  pressed  her  lips 
upon  the  little  downy  head  that  rested  on 
her  arm.  "  Well,  in  town  or  counthry  I  never 
saw  such  a  purty  child  as  she  was  when  she 
came  here  first.  I'm  tould  'twas  in  his 
family  to  be  handsome.  They  say  he's  one 
of  the  rale  ould  stock,  an'  sure  the  both  of 
them  was  dazed  about  her." 

"  She  was,"  replied  Jim,  "  a  very  nice  little 
crather ;  but  as  'tis  the  heart  o'  the  night, 
I  suppose  we  might  as  well  be  going  to  sleep, 
Norry." 

Mrs.  Treacy  kissed  her  baby  again,  and 
said  no  more. 

Bouncer  gave  another  howl. 

"That's  four,"  said  Jim,  half -asleep.  In 
another  house  little  Katey  Farrell,  who  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  family  bed,  turned  over  in 
her  sleep  and  muttered,  "  I  gave  her  the 
primroses." 

"Be  quiet  with  you,"  said  her  mother, 
giving  her  a  push  with  her  foot;  "you  have 
me  awake  the  whole  night  wid  your  turning 
and  twisting,  an'  troth !  I  was  jaded  enough 
when  I  lay  down." 

Upon  which  Katey  repeated  her  remark  in 
a  louder  tone,  though  still  asleep. 

"Is  there  anything  ailing  you,  agra?" 
said  her  mother,  fearing  she  might  be  un- 
well. 

Katey,  now  wide  awake,  said : 

"I  was  dramin'  about  the  primroses  I 
took  to  poor  little  Eily  yesterday.  Weren't 
they  grand  ones?" 

"  Faith,  if  you  don't  be  quiet  this  minnit, 
I'll  give  you  primroses  you  won't  like.  I 
didn't  get  a  wink  o'  sleep  yet  with  you." 

Bouncer  gave  another  prolonged  howl. 

"  God  bless  us ! "  said  Mrs.  Farrell. 

"  That's  Treacy's  Bouncer,"  said  Katey. 

"  I'm  afeared  poor  Eily  is  gone,"  said  her 
mother.  "Be  quiet  an'  go  to  sleep,  any- 
how." 

"  Sure  I  often  heard  him  doin'  that,"  said 
the  child. 

"You'll  have  the  baby  awake  on  me,  so 
you  will ! "  and  Mrs.  Farrell  gave  a  low 
"hush — sh — sh",  and  then  all  was  silent, 
and  she  thought  to  herself,  "  Now  surely  I'll 
get  a  sleep,"  for  she  wished  to  rise  early  on 
Easter  Sunday  morning,  and  she  had  been  up 
late  washing  and  cleansing  in  order  to  have 
her  children  as  neat  as  possible  in  honour  of 
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that  glorious  festival.     But  to  her  utter  dis- 
may, a  shrill  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
apartment  chirped  out: 
"Sure  Mat  tot  a  otther." 
"  Whisht,  whisht,"  said  the  mother. 
"Go  asleep,   now,"  muttered  a  low  voice 
from  the  same  locality,  which  we  recognize 
as  that  of  old  Gran. 

But  little  five-year-old  Patsy  had  been 
much  excited  the  previous  evening  by  this 
exploit  of  his  brother,  and  had  fallen  asleep 
quite  unintentionally  in  the  midst  of  it.  So 
when  he  awoke  again  he  naturally  took  up 
the  matter  where  he  had  left  off,  and  was 
quite  irrepressible.  Indeed  he  was  always 
a  wakeful  youngster,  and  so  lively  that  even 
sleep  did  not  subdue  him,  for  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  nightly  going  through  a  series  of 
athletic  performances,  using  his  old  grand- 
mother as  a  springing-board.  Occasionally 
these  exercises  brought  him  out  upon  the 
earthen  floor  with  a  sudden  dash,  when  he 
would  give  vent  to  a  shrieking  announce- 
ment that  "  His  head  was  broke ! "  and  wake 
all  the  household  with  the  exception  of  Mat, 
who,  though  usually  in  a  highly  compressed 
state  between  his  father  and  the  wall,  always 
slept  through  everything  until  his  waking 
hour,  half-past  five  in  the  summer  and  half- 
past  six  in  winter. 

"  Fos  Bouncer  tot  him  be  the  poll  down  in 
de  wather." 

"For  the  I^ord's  sake.  Mother,  will  you 
make  him  whisht ;  he'll  have  the  house 
awake."  By  the  "  house  "  she  meant  Pat  the 
elder  and  the  dreaded  baby.  For  they  are 
equally  unreasonable  and  difficult  of  manage- 
ment when  disturbed  at  niffht. 

"Sure  if  I  sthrike  him  he'd  wake  the 
town,  an'  what'll  I  do?"  said  the  old  woman. 
"  Go  asleep  now,  avourneen,  an'  I'll  give  you 
'  long  sticks '  to-morrow." 

"You  will  in  my  eye!  "remarked  the  cherub. 

"  I'll  bate  you  in  the  morning,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  Oh,  glory !  such  a  great  big  foxey." 

"  He's  hanging  in  the  yard,"  said  Katey ; 
for  which  she  got  a  smart  kick. 

But  the  mischief  was  done.  An  angry 
bass  suddenly  exclaimed,  from  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  family  bed. 

"  Yerra !  what  the has  you  all  pratin' 

away  like  magpies  in  the  black  o'  the  night 
for?" 

"Oh,  Pat:  don't  wake  the  child!"  said  his 
wife,  in  a  low,  mild  tone.  i 

"  E  gorra !   that's  not  a  bad  one,  either !  [ 


'  Oh,  Pat,  don't  wake  the  child,' "  mocked  he 
in  indignant  tones ;  "  an'  herself  af ther  wakin' 
the  whole  of  us  out  of  the  depth  of  our  sleep 
wid  her  talk  ;  troth  you're  one  o'  the  quarest 
women  I  ever  heard  tell  of." 

His  wife  said  nothing,  for  she  had  still 
hopes  of  being  able  to  hush  the  baby.  And 
as  the  angry  tones  of  the  paterfamilias  had 
effectually  silenced  the  other  youngsters,  all 
was  soon  quiet,  and  even  the  poor,  tired 
mother  succeeded  in  falling  into  a  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep. 

Strange  to  say,  Mat  —  the  adamantine 
sleeper — was  the  first  to  awaken,  his  accus- 
tomed hour  having  come.  He  calmly  opened 
his  eyes,  and,  craning  up  his  neck,  he  looked 
down  at  his  sister,  who  still  slept,  which  he 
considered  absurd ;  so,  having  nothing  at 
hand  to  throw  at  her,  he  slid  softly  down 
and  tilted  up  her  head  with  his  foot. 

"  Stop ! "  said  she  sleepily,  but,  remem- 
bering herself,  she  said — in  what  people  call 
a  pig's  whisper — "  Me  Easther's  eggs  on  you. 
Mat.  I  wondher  what  way  is  the  otther  this 
mornin'?" 

"The  way  I  left  him,  I  suppose;  wid  his 
neck  broke  an'  he  hanging  be  the  heels," 
said  her  brother,  his  thin,  otherwise  healthy, 
young  face,  twinkling  all  over  with  satis- 
faction at  the  memory  of  his  last  evening's 
exploit. 

The  family  were  soon  all  awake,  and  as 
neatly  attired  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  honour  of  the  day,  poor  old  Gran, 
with  much  pride,  tied  a  new  checked  bib 
upon  Patsy,  the  price  of  which  she  had  earned 
by  knitting,  and  looked  with  love  and  ad- 
miration upon  his  curly  head  and  shining 
face,  notwithstanding  her  aching  sides.  She 
made  him  kneel  down  and  say  his  prayers, 
and  he  stumbled  through  his  Pater  and  Ave 
pretty  well,  considering  his  years;  though 
his  thoughts  were  on  the  otter,  and  his  eyes 
kept  turning  towards  the  door. 

"  Mind  your  prayers,  sir,"  said  his  grand- 
mother. 

"  He  have  awful  long  whishkers,"  responded 
Patsy,  upon  which  -she  gave  him  a  cuff  on 
the  ear,  and  he  finished  his  prayers  in  tears ; 
but  quickly  consoled  himself  by  running  out 
to  see  the  otter.  From  whence,  however,  he 
returned  in  a  few  moments  crying  lustily, 
and  stating  in  indignant  tones,  interspersed 
with  sobs,  that  "Mat  bate  him  'cause  he 
on'y  dust  put  his  finger  on  his  whishkers." 

"  Begob  !  thin,  if  you  could  put  your  finger 
on  Mat's  whisker  you  could  do  more  than 
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I  could,  anyhow  I"  said  his  father  from  out 
a  thick  lather  of  soap  which  covered  the 
lower  half  of  his  face. 


"  Aye,  troth,"  laughed  old  Gran. 
"  'Tosn't  Mat's  whishkers,  on'y  the  otther's," 
grumbled  Patsy  in  an  injured  tone. 


SARAH    ATKINSON. 

1823  - 1893. 


[Mrs.  Atkinson  was  born  13th  of  October, 
1823,  in  the  town  of  Athlone.  When  she 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  her  parents 
removed  to  Dublin  because  of  the  greater 
facilities  it  afforded  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Even  at  school  she  began 
that  system  of  diligent  note-taking  which 
remained  with  her  through  life,  and  which 
helped  her  to  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  detail  which  marked  her 
later  work.  She  married  Dr.  George  Atkin- 
son in  her  twenty-fifth  year;  and  in  a  life 
devoted  to  good  works  she  found  time  for 
a  good  deal  of  literature.  With  perfect 
womanly  sweetness,  she  had  a  masculine 
force  and  clearness  of  intellect.  She  would 
have  made  an  ideal  historian,  for  she  had  the 
broadest  and  most  impartial  of  minds,  with 
the  lucent  vision,  the  strong,  clear,  noble 
style,  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
The  preface  to  her  Life  of  Mary  Aikenhead, 
dealing  with  the  penal  days  in  Ireland, 
packed  full  as  it  is  with  out-of-the-way 
information,  most  lucidly  stated,  excited 
the  warm  admiration  of  Mr.  Lecky.  In- 
deed, her  mind  was  in  many  respects  like 
that  of  the  greatest  of  modern  historians. 
Besides  the  Life  of  Mary  Aikenhead,  she 
wrote  a  deal  of  miscellaneous  literature, 
contributed  in  its  serial  form  solely  to  Irish 
magazines.  A  book  of  her  Essays  has  been 
published  since  her  death.] 


PENAL   DAYS. 

(PBOM    "MAKY   AIKENHEAU,    HER   LIFE,    HER 
WORK,    AND   HER   FRIENDS  ".) 

The  priests  were  of  necessity  constantly 
on  foot,  or  in  less  severe  times  on  horseback; 
they  could  not  gather  their  flock  around 
them ;  they  \^ere  obliged  to  go  to  the  houses 
of  their  parishioners.  The  friars  were  often 
out  "  questing ".  All  were  heartily  wel- 
comed and  hospitably  entertained,  whether 


at  gentlemen's  houses  few  and  far  between, 
or  in  the  more  frequent  farmers'  cottages. 
It  was  a  rule  that  the  priest  should  give  an 
instruction  to  the  family  in  whose  house  he 
put  up  for  the  night,  and  examine  the  chil- 
dren in  the  catechism.  To  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  household  this  part  of  the  evening 
routine  was  not  always  the  most  agreeable, 
especially  as  the  lesson  in  the  catachism  was 
likely  to  be  supplemented  by  a  few  questions 
in  grammar,  an  association  of  sacred  and 
secular  studies  suggested  by  the  catechisms 
then  in  use,  which,  printed  in  the  Gaelic 
character  on  the  Continent  \  were  provided, 
not  unfrequently  in  the  form  of  an  appendix, 
with  a  popular  treatise  on  the  vernacular 
tongue.  But  it  was  a  rare  delight  to  all 
when,  the  labour  of  the  day  well  over,  and 
the  circle  widened  by  the  dropping  in  of 
neighbours  great  and  small,  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  or  Father  Francis  from  the  abbey,  as 
the  case  might  be,  poured  out  his  treasures 
of  historic  and  legendary  lore ;  went  back  to 
his  college  days  in  distant  lands,  described 
the  manners  and  customs  of  great  nations 
where  the  Catholics  held  their  heads  high, 
and  the  king  and  queen  and  all  the  nobility 
went  to  mass ;  and  recounted  with  kindling 
eye  the  exploits  of  the  soldiers  of  the  brigade, 
and  the  story  of  the  field  where  they  perished. 
And  as  the  good  priest  talked  on,  the  listeners 
saw  in  the  blazing  turf  long  pilgrim  proces- 
sions arriving  within  sight  of  the  city  of  St. 
James ;  or  in  the  broken  lights  and  shadows 
cast  upon  the  rafters,  descried  the  wooded 
hills  of  Galicia,  St.  Isidoro  on  the  Roman 
height,  the  spires  of  Brabant,  the  gates  and 
towers  of  Seville.  Meanwhile,  the  pensive- 
eyed  girls  heard  these  words  set,  as  it  were, 
to  their  favourite  airs — "The  Blackbird"  and 
"  Shule    Aroon " ;    and   the   martial   youths 

1  An  interesting  account  of  the  books  printed  for  the 
Irish  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  at 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Eome  will  be  found  in 
Anderson's  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish  (1828), 
section  i. 
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matured  their  plans  for  fighting  Ahuanza 
next  day  in  the  stubble-field,  and  defending 
Saragossa  in  the  rath  upon  the  hill. 

It  was  thought  by  Burke  and  others  that 
this  intimate  association  of  the  priests  with 
the  people  was  detrimental  to  the  clergy, 
who  lost,  as  it  was  supposed,  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  unlettered,  a  good  deal 
of  the  culture  which  they  had  acquired  in 
the  course  of  their  foreign  education.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  people  benefited  largely  by 
the  close  relations  into  which  pastor  and 
flock  were  brought  by  the  necessity  of  the 
times.  "The  Irish  peasant,"  says  Dean 
C'ogan,  "shared  his  frugal  fare  with  the 
priest,  gave  him  his  humble  bed,  and  staked 
his  life  and  the  welfare  of  his  family  for 
his  protection.  The  priest,  in  return,  gave 
spiritual  instruction  to  the  household,  offered 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  his  benefactors,  ad- 
ministered the  sacraments,  blessed  the  pea- 
sant's home,  and  made  his  residence  the 
tabernacle  in  which  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
and  the  Holy  Oils  were  sheltered  for  the 
salvation  of  the  people." 

Other  sojourners  by  the  domestic  hearth 
there  were  who  helped  to  keep  the  atmos- 
phere fresh  and  genial.  These  were  the 
schoolmasters  and  the  itinerant  musicians. 
The  former  were  always  considered  entitled 
to  free  quarters;  and  when  their  scholastic 
avocations  in  the  fields  had  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion  for  the  day,  they  withdrew  to 
one  humble  household  or  another  to  join  the 
evening  cheer,  and  to  rest  for  the  night.  Of 
course  the  harpers  of  repute  were  to  be  met 
with  only  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry ;  they 
enjoyed  a  good  position  in  right  of  their 
profession,  and  generally  were  gentlemen 
by  birth  and  education.  Among  them  were 
descendants  of  the  O'Neills;  excellent  Greek 
and  Latin  scholars ;  proficients  in  Irish  his- 
tory and  antiquities;  and  travelled  men  who  j 
had  played  before  the  Pretender  in  Edin-  ] 
burgh  or  Rome,  and  charmed  with  their 
native  music  the  King  of  Spain  in  his  court  , 
at  Madrid.  The  Protestant  gentry  were  as 
anxious  as  their  Catholic  neighbours  to  have 
the  musicians  tarry  with  them  ;  but  we  are 
told  that  "  the  harpers  frequented  mostly 
the  houses  of  the  old  Irish  families  who  had 
lost  their  titles,  or  were  reduced  more  or  less 
in  their  estates.  \^'Tien  these  minstrels  ap- 
peared it  was  the  signal  for  festivity  among  I 
the  young  and  old."  It  is  not  difficult  to  ! 
imagine   the   delight   of   the   audience   that  j 


gathered  in  these  country  houses  to  hear  the 
harpers  perform  the  lively  planxties,  the 
inspiring  marches,  the  pathetic  strains  of 
"  the  mother  of  sweet  singers ",  as  Pope 
styled  Erin. 

The  power  of  the  instrument  when  an 
accomplished  hand  swept  the  strings  can  be 
inferred  from  the  praises  that  have  been 
bestowed  on  it.  Dante  had  an  Irish  harp, 
and  he  admired  its  construction,  and  ob- 
served that  its  makers  had  been  unrivalled 
in  its  use  for  ages.  "  No  harp  hath  a  sound 
so  melting  and  prolonged  as  the  Irish  liarp  ", 
says  Lord  Bacon.  "  Such  music  before  or 
since  did  I  never  hear",  remarks  Evelyn, 
after  listening  to  the  performance  of  his  old 
friend  Clerk,  an  incomparable  player  on  the 
Irish  harp ;  and  the  diarist  adds  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  said  instrument,  which  is 
neglected  for  its  extraordinary  difficulty,  is 
"  far  superior  to  the  lute  itself,  or  whatever 
speaks  with  strings".  As  for  the  musical 
compositions  of  the  Irish,  it  is  enough  to 
note  that  Handel  said  he  would  rather  have 
been  the  composer  of  "  Aileen  Aroon  "  than 
of  the  music  that  had  made  him  famous: 
that  Haydn  made  a  collection  of  Irish  Airs, 
and  was  about  to  reset  them  when  death 
called  him  to  join  the  heavenly  choir ;  that 
Beethoven  loved  these  melodies,  and  had 
many  of  them  hung  round  his  room. 

Assuredly  the  attachment  of  the  Irish  to 
their  national  melodies  and  their  native 
harpers  did  not  lessen  when  they  remem- 
bered that  the  music  and  the  poetry  of  the 
old  land  had  long  been  under  a  ban  with 
themselves.  By  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  it 
had  been  made  penal  for  the  English  settlers 
to  "  entertain  the  bards,  who  perverted  the 
imagination  by  romantic  tales".  Henry 
VIII.,  though  he  commanded  the  harp,  the 
emblem  of  Ireland,  to  be  quartered  in  the 
arms  of  England,  showed  great  hostilit}'  to 
the  music  and  poetry  of  the  Gael.^  Eliza- 
beth, albeit  showing  a  decided  preference  for 
the  Irish  tunes  as  performed  at  court  galas, 
ferociously  pursued  in  Ireland  the  bards  and 
rhymers,  placing  them  in  the  same  category 
as  monks,  friars,  Jesuits,  and  such  like :  "  a 
trayterous  kind  of  people ".  CYomwell's 
soldiers  boasted  that  they  broke  the  harp 
wherever  they  found  it.  But  the  music  of 
Erin  could  neither  be  murdered  nor  trans- 


1  Whilst  the  harp  was  honourably  hung  in  the  ciuar- 
terings  of  England,  the  unhappy  harpers  were  both 
hung  and  quartered  in  Ireland"  (Life  of  Samuel  Lover, 
voL  ii.). 
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planted;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
especially  in  Connaught  and  Munster,  its 
strains  were  heard  in  every  direction.  The 
daughters,  as  well  as  the  sons,  of  the  gentry 
were  taught  the  harp,  and  we  ai'e  told  that 
"every  old  Irish  family  had  harps  in  plenty". 
In  fact,  they  carried  out  the  ideas  of  their 
remote  ancestors,  who  considered  that  "from 
the  king  down  all  should  be  able  to  sweep 
the  strings  in  a  masterly  manner  when  the 
harp  was  sent  round  at  their  feasts  ". 

And  the  people  at  large,  though  they 
could  not  entertain  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  in  their  houses,  had  a  great 
deal  of  musical  enjoyment  in  their  own 
way.  Harpers  of  a  humbler  grade  than  the 
O'Carolans  and  the  O'Neills,  the  Duigenans 
and  the  Hempsons,  and  performers  on  the 
Irish  bagpipe,  "  which  to  my  uncultivated 
ear",  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "is  not  an  instru- 
ment so  unpleasant  as  the  lovers  of  Italian 
music  represent  it ",  were  constantly  seen 
and  heard  in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry. 
The  people  knew  very  well  how  to  turn  a 
tune,  they  were  passionately  fond  of  the  old 
airs,  and  they  seasoned  their  occupations  with 
songs  appropriate  to  every  occasion.  They 
had  plough  tunes  and  spinning  tunes ;  boat- 
men's songs,  and  millei''s  and  carter's  songs ; 
and  lullabys  or  sleep -disposing  melodies; 
they  had  music  specially  appropriate  to  each 
season  of  the  year.  They  preserved  their 
treasure  of  song  as  they  preserved  their 
immemorial  traditions  and  their  living  faith; 
and  this  they  did  so  well  that,  when,  after 
the  penal  days  had  passed  away,  and  the 
gentry  had  completely  neglected  the  cul- 
tivation of  Irish  music,  it  was  among  the 
peasantry  that  Bunting  and  Joyce,  Petrie 
and  O'Curry,  found  the  exquisite  airs  they 
desired  to  preserve  for  future  generations. 
Dr.  Petrie  speaks  of  the  music  of  Ireland  as 
having  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
peasantry — the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  observes 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  their  ardent  and 
impassioned  temperament,  and  expressive  of 
the  tone  of  feeling  that  has  been  for  ages 
predominant.  It  was  not  to  be  found,  he 
says,  among  the  upper  classes.  "  They  were 
insensible  to  its  beauty,  for  it  breathed  not 
their  feelings ;  and  they  resigned  it  to  those 
from  whom  they  took  everything  else,  be- 
cause it  was  a  jewel  of  whose  worth  they 
were  ignorant."  "Pray  go  on  collecting", 
he  writes  to  one  of  the  friends  who  helped 
him  in  his  search  for  the  ancient  melodies ; 


j  "  it  is  a  noble  work  to  be  employed  upon — 
the  building  up  a  glorious  monument  to  the 
cultivated  genius,  and  the  exquisite  nature, 
of  a  people  whose  fate,  alas !  has  not  been  a 
happy  one." 

Hardly  necessary  is  it  to  remark  that  the 
home  life  of  the  people  was  their  dearest 
refuge— their  impregnable  stronghold.  Not 
that  iniquitous  legislation  had  overlooked 
this  sanctuary  of  divine  faith  and  domestic 
virtue.  The  penal  laws,  as  we  have  seen, 
sought  to  make  the  fourth  commandment  a 
dead  letter  by  encouraging  disobedience  to 
parental  authority,  and  rewarding  rebellion 
with  privilege  and  wealth.  The  code  sup- 
plemented this  attempt  to  set  children  against 
their  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  disturb 
the  relations  between  husband  and  wife;  for 
if  the  wife  of  a  Catholic  declared  herself  a 
Protestant,  the  law  enabled  her  to  compel 
her  husband  to  give  her  a  separate  main- 
tenance, and  to  transfer  to  her  the  custody 
and  guardianship  of  all  their  children; 
and  as  if  to  bring  injury  and  insult  to 
a  climax,  every  Catholic  was  by  Act 
of  Parliament  deprived  of  the  power  of 
settling  a  jointure  on  his  Catholic  wife,  or 
charging  his  lands  with  any  provision  for 
his  daughters.  Disruption  of  the  strong  and 
tender  bond  that  held  the  Irish  household 
as  a  Christian  family  was  not  to  be  effected 
by  royal  proclamation  or  parliamentary  de- 
cree: nevertheless,  the  legislation  that  aimed 
at  depriving  the  naturally  dependent  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  manly  protection  and 
necessary  provision  was  felt  as  a  biting  in- 
sult and  an  inhuman  tyranny. 

In  Irish  households,  high  and  low,  the 
women  throughout  those  troubled  times 
kept  well  up  to  the  Christian  standard, 
cherishing  the  domestic  virtues,  accepting 
with  patience  their  own  share  of  suffering, 
defying  the  temptations  held  out  by  the 
enemies  of  the  faith,  refusing  to  barter  the 
souls  of  the  young,  in  the  midst  of  calamity 
keeping  the  eternal  rewaid  in  view,  and 
daily  exercising  works  of  cliarity  and  zeal. 
As  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  the 
people  in  their  domestic  life  followed  the 
traditional  standard  of  their  ancestors  and 
preserved  the  customs  of  immemoiial  days. 

Women,  from  the  earliest  times,  have 
ever  been  held  in  great  respect  in  Ireland. 
The  Brehon  law,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  outside  the  Pale  were 
governed  from  long  before  St.  Patrick's 
time,  to  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  whose  provisions  the  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  continued,  up  to  a  com- 
panitivoly  recent  period,  to  arrange  their 
atfairs  and  settle  theii'  disputes,  secured  to 
women  the  rights  of  property,  and  pro- 
vided for  their  i-ational  independence  in  a 
far  more  effectual  way  than  was  contem- 
plated by  other  codes.  In  social  life  the 
spirit  of  the  Brehon  law  was  embodied, 
and  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations, 
in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people. 
One  cannot  read  the  Annals  of  Ireland 
without  observing  how  important  was  the 
position  occupied  by  women  in  Erin.  All, 
according  to  their  degree,  were  expected 
to  till  a  part,  both  influential  and  honour- 
able, in  the  constitution  of  the  clan.  A 
considerable  share  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  pinncipality  was  entrusted  to 
the  wife  of  the  chieftain  or  provincial  king. 
The  duties  of  hospitality — onerous  and  con- 
stant, and  precisely  defined  by  the  Brehon 
law — were  exercised  by  her.  To  her  was 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing. She  was  expected  to  be  an  encourager 
of  learning,  and  a  friend  to  the  ollamhs  or 
professors,  a  benefactor  to  the  churches,  and 
a  generous  helper  of  the  religious  orders. 

Wliile  the  chieftain  was  out  fighting  or 
taking  preys  from  his  enemies,  the  chief- 
tain's wife  kept  everything  in  order  in  the 
little  kingdom,  and  held  herself  ready,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  to  protect  her  people 
from  robbers  or  defend  her  castle  from 
invaders.  The  mother  of  Hugh  O'Neill  is 
described  by  the  annalists  as  "a  woman 
who  was  the  pillar  of  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  indigent,  and  the  mighty, 
of  the  poets  and  exiled,  of  widows  and 
orphan.s,  of  the  clergy  and  men  of  science, 
of  the  poor  and  the  needy;  a  woman  who 
was  the  head  of  council  and  advice  to  the 
gentlemen  and  chiefs  of  the  province  of 
Conor  MacNessa;  a  demure,  womanly,  de- 
vout, charitable,  meek,  benignant  woman, 
with  pure  piety  and  the  love  of  God  and 
her  neighbours".  In  the  obituary  notice 
of  a  certain  great  lady,  the  annalist  tells 
us  how  she  was  "a  nurse  of  all  guests  and 
strangers,  and  of  all  the  learned  men  in 
Ireland";  of  another  we  read  that  she  was 
the  most  distinguished  woman  in  Munster 
in  her  time,  in  fame,  hospitality,  good 
sense,  and  piety".  The  old  writers^  in 
summing  up  the  noble  qualities  of  an  Irish 
chieftain's  wife,  do  not  omit  to  mention 
that  she  was  distinguished  by  her  checking 


of  plunder,  her  hatred  of  injustice,  by  her 
tranquil  mind  and  her  serene  counten- 
ance. 

We  get  the  portrait  of  a  woman  of  this 
stamp,  and  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  Ireland,  in  the  account 
of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Ely,  and  wife  of  Calvagh  O'C'arroll.  This 
lady  was  accustomed  to  give  a  great  feast 
twice  in  the  year,  bestowing  "  meate  and 
moneyes,  with  all  other  manner  of  gifts  ", 
on  all  who  assembled  on  these  occasions. 
The  guests  took  their  places  according  as 
their  names  were  entered  in  a  roll  kept 
for  that  purpose,  while  the  chieftain  and 
his  wife  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
their  guests :  Margaret  "  clad  in  cloath  of 
gold,  her  deerest  friends  about  her,  her 
clergy  and  judges  too;  Calvagh  himself 
being  on  horseback,  by  the  chuich's  out- 
ward side,  to  the  end  that  all  things  might 
be  done  orderly,  and  each  one  served  suc- 
cessively ".  On  one  of  those  days  of  fes- 
tivity Margaret  gave  two  chalices  of  gold 
as  offerings  on  the  altar  to  God  Almighty, 
and  "  she  also  caused  to  nurse  or  foster  two 
young  orphans".  She  was  distinguished 
among  the  women  of  her  time  for  preparing 
highways  and  erecting  bridges  and  churches, 
and  doing  "  all  manner  of  things  profitable 
to  serve  God  and  her  soule ".  Her  days 
were  shortened  by  a  fatal  cancer;  and  the 
annalist  concludes  his  notice  with  a  beau- 
tiful prayer  and  a  pathetic  malediction. 
"God's  blessing,"  he  exclaims,  "the  ble.^sing 
of  all  saints,  and  every  other  blessing  from 
Jerusalem  to  Inis  Gluair,  be  on  her  going 
to  heaven,  and  blessed  be  he  that  will 
reade  and  heare  this,  for  blessing  her  soule. 
Cursed  be  that  sore  in  her  breast  that 
killed  Margrett." 

And  sliould  one  of  these  fair  women,  who 
acted  well  her  part  in  the  chieftains  house- 
hold, renounce  "all  worldly  vanityes  and 
tei'restrial  glorious  pomps  "  and  betake  her- 
self to  "  an  austere,  devoute  life "  in  a 
monastery,  the  chronicler  fails  not  to  speed 
thither  the  blessings  of  guests  and  strangers, 
poor  and  rich,  and  poet -philosophers  of  Ire- 
land, which  he  prays  "may  be  on  her  in  that 
life".  In  recording  the  erection  of  churches 
and  the  foundation  of  monasteries,  the  old 
historians  constantly  note  that  it  is  a  joint 
work  of  the  chief  and  his  wife.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  wife  seems  to  have  been  sole 
founder:  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  she 
had  at  her  disposal  certain  revenues,  whether 
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the  property  of  the  head  of  the  clan  or  the 
proceeds  of  her  own  dowry. 

We  read  that  the  wife  of  Stephen  Lynch 
Fitz-Dominick,  while  her  husband  was  be- 
yond the  seas  in  Spain,  began,  in  the  year 
1500,  to  build  a  convent  on  an  eminence 
over  the  sea  at  Galwaj'.  Cliurch  and  steeple 
were  finished  before  his  return,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  bay  he  was  much  surprised  to  behold 
so  stately  a  building  on  the  heights.  Having 
learned  on  his  landing  that  the  edifice  had 
been  erected  by  his  own  wife  in  honour  of 
St.  Augustine,  he  knelt  down  on  the  sea- 
shore and  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
inspiring  her  with  that  pious  resolution. 
Subsequently  he  took  part  in  the  good 
work,  finished  the  monastery,  and  endowed 
it  with  rents  and  several  lands.  Another 
case  in  point  may  be  noted  in  the  story 
of  the  building  of  the  famous  Franciscan 
monastery  of  Donegal. 

If  the  women  of  Erin  took  their  full 
share  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  life  in  those  bygone  stirring  times,  they 
were  not  for  that  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  in  the 
advantages  of  whatever  culture  was  then 
attainable.  Like  their  husbands  they  were 
fond  of  travelling  abroad,  and  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  St.  James  of  Compostella;  to  Rome, 
"the  capital  of  the  Christians";  and  even 
to  more  distant  shrines.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  customary  for  the 
chief  and  the  chieftainess  to  leave  home 
together:  the  one  or  the  other  should  stay 
to  receive  strangers,  entertain  guests,  and 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  princi- 
pality. In  days  when  certain  important 
professions,  such  as  those  of  Brehon,  poet, 
and  historian,  were  hereditary  in  certain 
families,  the  women  of  those  families  re- 
ceived an  education  fitting  them  to  take 
a  part  in  the  avocations  of  their  male 
relatives.  Thus,  among  the  Brehons,  who 
were  the  lawyers  of  the  clans,  there  were 
women  eminent  as  judges  or  expounders  of 
the  laws;  and  in  the  learned  families  there 
were  women  historians  and  poets.  The 
learned  men  of  Erin,  it  is  evident,  enjoyed 
the  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the 
daughters  of  the  land,  and  were  not  un- 
grateful for  the  encouragement  and  hospi- 
tality they  received.  They  inscribed  the 
names  of  their  lady  friends  on  the  tracts 
compiled  for  their  use  or  at  their  desire. 
One  of  the  very  ancient  Gaelic  manuscripts 
still  in  existence  is  a  tract  entitled  History 


of  the  Illustrious  Women  of  Erin;  another 
valuable  relic  of  the  olden  times  is  inscribed 
Lives  of  the  Mothers  of  the  Irish  Saints. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  what  impression 
the  women  of  Ireland  at  a  later  period — the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — made 
on  strangers  from  the  classic  land  of  Italy. 
The  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan  has  enriched  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Irish  Franciscan  Monasteries,  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Hierarchy,  with  the  original  account 
of  the  journey  from  Kenmare  to  Kilkenny 
of  Einucini,  Archbishop  of  Fermo,  who  was 
sent  to  this  country  as  papal  nunzio  in  1645. 
Massari,  Dean  of  Fermo,  accompanied  the 
nunzio  as  secretary,  and  wrote  the  narrative 
which  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  work 
just  cited.  The  dean  speaks  more  than  once 
with  genuine  delight  of  the  elegant  hospi- 
tality with  which  the  distinguished  visitors 
were  entertained  by  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  Munster,  and  specially  dwells  on  the  re- 
ception they  received  from  Lady  Muskerry, 
whose  husband  was  then  from  home,  either 
with  the  army  of  the  Confederates,  or  in 
Dublin  discussing  Lord  Ormonde's  peace. 
"  The  women ",  he  says,  "  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  heighten  their  attractions  by 
their  matchless  modesty  and  piety.  They 
converse  freely  with  everyone,  and  are  de- 
void of  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Their  style 
of  dress  differs  from  ours,  and  rather  resem- 
bles the  French;  all  wear  cloaks  with  long 
fringes ;  they  have  also  a  hood  sewn  to  the 
cloak,  and  they  go  abroad  without  any  cover- 
ing for  the  head ;  some  wearing  a  kerchief, 
as  the  Greek  women  do,  which,  being  grace- 
fully arranged,  adds,  if  possible,  to  their 
native  comeliness."  ^ 


1  The  Dean  of  Fermo  does  equal  justice  to  the  men  of 
Ireland,  who  are,  he  says,  "  good-looking,  incredibly 
strong,  fleet  runners,  equal  to  any  hardship,  and  inde- 
scribably patient.  They  are  given  to  arms;  and  those 
who  apply  themselves  to  learning  become  highly  distin- 
guished in  every  domain  of  science."  Of  the  people  in 
general  he  speaks  in  high  terms.  "I  have  not  words", 
he  continues,  "  to  describe  to  you  the  kindness  and 
politeness  which  we  experienced  at  the  hands  of  this 
Irish  people,  whose  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  is  beyond 
all  praise,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  was  often  moved  to 
tears  when  I  saw  them,  wholly  forgetful  of  self,  kneeling 
in  the  very  mire  in  order  to  kiss  the  nunzio's  robe  and 
hands  as  if  they  were  holy  relics.  At  almost  every  stage 
of  our  journey,  the  nunzio  was  escorted  by  strong 
squadrons  of  horse  to  protect  him  from  the  enemy.  We 
are  in  Ireland  !  we  are  in  Ireland  !  praise  to  God." 

The  scenery  of  the  south  does  not  pass  unobserved. 
One  part  of  the  road  is  thus  described :  "  From  Ardtully 
our  route  lay  over  the  moTintains  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
through  that  boggy  region  which  the  Irish  call  'Slia- 
bruacha  '—blessed  solitudes,  indeed,  where  no  sybarite 
chariot  is  to  be  seen,  and  where  one  is  not  sturmed 
by  that  awful  uproar  which  in  Paris  is  incessant,  and 
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There  may  seem  to  liave  been  but  little 
relation  between  the  position  of  a  chief- 
tainesH  in  ancient  times  and  that  of  the 
mistress  of  an  Irish  Catholic  household  in 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  yet,  even 
during  the  penal  days,  the  spiiit  of  the 
earlier  time  survived,  the  old  ideal  was 
not  supplanted  by  anything  less  worthy. 
The  houses  of  the  reduced  gentry  were 
still  the  centre  of  a  generous  hospitality, 
and  charity  was  dispen.sed  from  the  gentle- 
man's door  with  a  liberality  wholly  incom- 
mensurate with  the  revenues  of  a  fallen 
estate.  The  careful  mother,  who  could  not 
grace  her  home  with  the  presence  of  the 
learned,  sent  forth  her  sons  to  encounter 
the  risks  of  a  perilous  voyage  and  the 
dangers  of  foreign  travel,  that  so  they 
might  escape  the  dreaded  doom  of  ignor- 
ance ;  she  lent  hei'  best  efforts  to  the 
fostering  of  that  magnanimous  loyalty  so 
requisite  for  the  pi'esei'vation  of  the  an- 
cient faith.  The  mother's  lessons  proved 
a  stay  and  conscience  to  her  sons  when,  in 
after-life,  temptations  rudely  pressed  upon 
them.  The  mother's  example  taught  hei' 
daughters  how  to  unite  a  virile  courage 
with  womanly  modesty  and  grace. 

Nor  was  it  among  the  higher  classes  alone 
that  these  characteristics  remained  distinctly 
marked  during  the  days  of  the  nation's 
trial ;  they  were  noticeable  in  the  farmer's 
cottage  and  the  peasant's  hut.  The  poor 
man's  wife  did  not  turn  the  weary  and  the 
liuugry  from  hei-  door :  she  received  the  poor 
scholar  with  a  motherly  welcome  ;^  she  ac- 
customed her  children  to  think  nothing  of 
a  run  of  two  or  thiee  miles  to  the  hedsre- 


^vill  not  allow  one  to  think  of  heaven  or  his  soul ".  In 
another  place  the  traveller  remarks:  "The  country 
through  which  we  passed,  although  mountainous,  is 
picturesque,  and  everywhere  covered  with  all  sorts  of 
■cattle  browsin;;  in  the  rich  p:\stures.  Then  we  had  very 
extensive  valleys  diversified  by  woods,  not  very  dense 
indeed,  and  partaking  less  of  the  horrid  than  of  the 
beautiful.  Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  scenery 
for  several  miles  of  our  route.  Once  down  from  the 
mountains,  we  beheld  an  immense  tract  of  lowland, 
terminating  in  gentle  hills  and  dales  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  well  tilled,  abounding  in  herds,  oxen,  and 
sheep,  from  which  fine  wool  is  made." 

1  In  Ireland  it  is  a  custom,  immemorially  established, 
for  those  petty  schoolmasters  who  teach  in  chapels,  or 
temporary  huts,  frecbj  to  instruct  such  poor  boys  as 
come  from  remote  places,  and  are  unable  to  pay.  The  poor 
scholar,  while  he  remains  at  the  school,  goes  home,  night 
and  night  about,  with  his  schoolfellows,  whose  parents 
that  can  afford  it  occasionally  supply  him  with  a  few  old 
clothes,  as  well  as  food  and  lodging.  This  appears  to 
be  a  faint  emanation  of  the  ancient  custom  in  Ireland, 
so  celebrated  by  historians,  of  supplying,  at  the  national 
expense,  all  foreign  students  with  meat,  drink,  clothes, 
lodging,  books,  >&c. 


school.  By  precept  and  by  example  she 
taught  them  fidelity  to  the  faith,  love  for 
the  old  land,  reverence  for  God's  niinisteis, 
and  respect  for  learning.  The  high  moral 
tone  pervading  the  social  life  of  the  humbler 
classes  in  Ireland  was  at  once  the  cause  and 
consequence  of  the  important  position  which 
the  women  maintained  at  the  domestic  hearth, 
and  of  the  beneficial  sway  which  they  exer- 
cised among  their  neighbours  of  the  same 
degree. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  this  influence.  As  a 
rule  the  women  did  not  work  in  the  fields: 
their  occupations  were  of  an  indoor  character; 
and  the  hal)its  of  the  people,  both  men  and 
women,  were  domestic.  The  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  being  happily  free 
from  such  famines  which  had  laid  waste  the 
country  during  the  previous  two  hundred 
years,  and  were  fated  to  reappear  at  a  later 
period,  there  was  plenty  of  food  for  the 
people.  The  staff  of  life — the  potato — was 
then  in  its  prime,  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 
Each  little  holding  produced  a  crop  suflttcient 
for  the  support  of  a  numerous  family,  with 
a  large  surplus  for  the  poultry  that  crowded 
round  the  door,  and  the  pigs,  which  even 
the  poorest  cotter  reared ;  while  a  paddock 
was  reserved  from  tillage  as  pasture  for  the 
high  -  boned  native  cow,  which  formed  an 
important  item  of  the  live  stock.  In  the 
farmers'  families  linen  and  woollen  stuffs 
were  spun,  woven,  knitted,  bleached  and 
dyed,  and  made  into  wealing  apparel  by  the 
women.  A  spinning-wheel  was  as  necessary 
a  part  of  the  furniture  as  a  pot  for  cooking 
the  stirabout.  Public-houses  were  few  and 
far  between,  facilities  foi'  locomotion  were 
not  abundant,  and  the  men  did  not  range  to 
any  great  distance  from  home.  Their  amuse- 
ment was  to  sit  by  the  fire  in  the  winter 
evenings,  or  smoke  their  pipes  at  the  door 
in  summer,  listening  to  the  story-teller  or 
the  singer,  while  their  wives  and  daughters 
knitted  or  spun :  all,  young  and  old,  being 
ready  to  break  out  into  a  dance  the  moment 
a  piper  or  fiddler  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  testimony  borne  to  the 
genuine  worth  of  the  poor  Irish  Catholics 
was  that  afiorded  by  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Protestant  and  respectable 
classes,  of  sending  their  children  to  be  nursed 
or  fostered  by  the  peasiintry.  Sons  and  heii-s 
destined  to  fill  prominent  and  honourable 
posts,  and  daughters  born  to  grace  luxurious 
homes,  were  in  all  trust  committed  to  the 
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care  of  peasant  women,  and  grew  from  tender 
infancy  to  hardy  childhood  in  the  mountain 
cabins,  sharing  the  homely  fare  and  joining 
in  the  simple  sports  of  their  foster  brothers 
and  sisters.  One  thing  was  certain :  the 
nurse's  fidelity  and  affection  could  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on,  and  the  gentleman's  child 
would  have  no  ^ice  to  unlearn  when  trans- 
ferred from  the  peasant's  guardianship  to 
the  protection  of  the  parental  roof. 


THE   AIKENHEAD   FAMILY. 

(PBOM    "MART    AIKENHEAD,    HER   LIFE,    HER 
WORK,    AND   HEB   FRIENDS ".) 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  Scottish  gentleman,  David  Aiken- 
headi  by  name,  and  holding  a  commission  in 
the  26th  Cameronian  Regiment,  relinquished 
the  military  profession,  married  a  Limerick 
lad}^  Miss  Anne  Wight,  the  daughter  of 
Rice  Wight,  of  the  same  family  as  that  now 
represented  by  Lord  Monteagle,  and  settled 
in  Ireland,  making  the  city  of  Cork  his 
winter  quartei's,  and  having  a  house  for 
summer  residence  at  Kinsale.  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  ease  of  civil  and  domestic 
life,  but  died  early,  leaving  two  children, 
a  daughter,  Anne,  who  afterwards  married 
Dr.  Galway  of  Cork,  and  a  son,  David,  who, 
having  studied  medicine,  established  himself 
as  a  practising  physician  and  chemist  in 
Cork,  a  city  distinguished,  at  that  time,  for 
the  number  of  well-qualified  and  successful 
practitioners  it  had  produced. 

Young  David  Aikenhead  was  not  afraid 
to  try  his  fortune,  even  on  so  well-occupied 
a  field.  His  courage  met  with  its  reward, 
and  before  long  he  obtained  the  first  much- 
coveted  .success,  that  of  being  pointed  out  as 
a  rising  man.  He  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, his  manner  was  kindly  and  agreeable, 

1  "  Aikenhead,  of  that  ilk,  Scotland,  an  ancient  nor- 
thern family,  of  which  was  David  Aikenhead,  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  distinguished  for  his  loyalty  and  virtue." 
— Burke's  Encyclopcedia  of  Heraldry.  For  copies  of  a 
humorous  poem,  written  on  Provost  Aikenhead,  by 
Leighton,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  see  Xotes 
and  Queries,  vol.  xi.  The  poem,  or  more  properly  the 
epigram,  was  a  poor  composition,  the  humour  consisting 
of  a  play  on  the  provost's  name :  the  Scotch  word  aichen 
signifying  oaken.  Two  families  of  the  name  carried 
arms ;  oak  leaves  or  acorns  figuring  in  each  case.  "  Adam 
Kisbitt,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Nisbitt,  married  Janet  Aiken- 
head, grandchild  of  David  Aikenhead,  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  they  were  father  and  mother  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Xisbitt,  author  of  tlie  System  of  Heraldry,  and  the  last 
male  representative  of  the  family  of  Nisbitt."— Playf air's 
Family  Antiquity,  vol.  viii.  (Scotland),  Appendix,  cccxxv. 


without  pride  or  pretension  of  any  kind ;  he 
had  a  thoroughly  good  heart ;  and  while  he 
secured  the  esteem  of  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential classes  by  his  character  and  his 
skill,  he  earned  the  blessings  of  the  poor  by 
his  charitable  and  humane  disposition. 

Neither  his  political  nor  his  religious  prin- 
ciples were  calculated  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  advancement.  Born,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  Hanoverian  ranks,  he  fell  in  well  with 
the  corporation  and  constituency  of  a  city 
which  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
its  attachment  to  the  sacred  person  of  what- 
soever royal  George  happened  to  occupy  the 
throne,  and  which  was  never  tired  of  ringing 
its  bells  in  commemoration  of  victories  won, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  over  the  French, 
Spanish,  or  Dutch  enemies  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.  Strictly  Protestant  in  his  religiou.s 
views,  he  found  himself  in  sympathy  with 
the  vast  majority  of  the  country  gentry,  as 
well  as  with  the  magisterial  magnates  and 
the  military  and  civil  functionaries  of  the 
opulent  southern  city ;  all  of  whom  held  it 
as  an  article  of  faith,  which  even  the  evidence 
of  their  senses  could  not  disturb,  that  Ro- 
manists were  by  nature  an  infei-ior  order  of 
beings,  and  that  to  be  "Protestant"  meant 
to  be  "respectable". 

However,  when  it  came  to  the  question 
of  choosing  a  wife,  Dr.  Aikenhead  consulted 
neither  his  religious  prepossessions  nor  his 
professional  interests.  He  had  met  "  a 
dangerous  papist"  in  the  person  of  gentle 
Mary  Stacpole,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
Catholic  merchant  of  the  city ;  he  asked  her 
to  become  his  wife ;  she  liked  the  handsome 
young  doctor  too  well  to  refuse  his  suit ;  her 
parents  were  satisfied;  and,  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  1785,  the  marriage  took  place  in 
Christ  Church,  Cork.  But,  to  ease  his  con- 
science, the  husband  made  one  stipulation. 
Though  his  wife  should  be  free  to  practise 
her  own  religion,  she  must  not  make  Catholics 
of  her  children.  It  was  clearly  announced, 
and  fully  understood,  that  whatever  children 
heaven  blessed  them  with  should  be  brought 
up  as  membei's  of  the  church  by  law  estab- 
lished. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1787,  theii-  first- 
born —  the  future  foundress  of  the  Irish 
Sisters  of  Charity — came  into  the  world.  In 
due  course,  she  was  carried  to  the  Protestant 
Cliurch  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Mary. 

Soon  after,  she  was  removed  from  the  city, 
to  be  nursed  on  Eason's  Hill,  a  healthy 
suburb  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
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was  confided  to  the  cliarge  of  a  very  model 
of  ail  Irish  nurse,  a  certain  Mary  Ilorke, 
who,  with  her  husband  Jolin,  occupied  a 
cottage  in  the  aVjove  locality  at  no  great 
distance  from  Shandon  Court. 

Eason's  Hill  was,  in  those  days,  a  semi- 
rural  .site,  commanding  the  Youghal  road, 
and  having  houses  and  cottages  on  one  side 
only  of  the  way.  The  cottage  in  wliich  little 
Mary  Aikenhead's  cradle  was  rocked  was, 
like  Mary  Rorke  herself,  a  model  in  its  way. 
It  was  thatched  in  a  style  that  was  the  ad- 
miration of  the  hillside ;  there  was  a  garden 
in  front,  and  there  was  a  low  broad  bench 
beside  the  door ;  and  there  weie  fine  trees 
standing  not  too  far  oti"  to  guard  and  shelter 
its  modest  roof. 

So  well  did  the  foster-parents  fulfil  their 
part,  and  so  thoroughly  did  the  hillside 
agree  with  their  precious  charge,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  bring  her  back  to 
the  city,  after  two  or  three  years,  but  to 
prolong  still  further  her  stay  in  the  healthy 
cottage  home,  which,  after  all,  was  so  easy 
of  access  that  she  could  be  visited  every 
other  day.  She  was,  therefore,  left  undis- 
turbed, and  reared  literally  among  the  homely 
denizens  of  Eason's  Hill.  The  only  thing 
that  troubled  her  parents  was  this,  that  she 
had  completed  her  third  year  before  she  was 
able  to  speak.  But,  then,  would  she  have 
a  better  chance  of  leai'ning  that  necessary 
art  among  the  witty,  rapid-tongued  citizens 
than  among  the  simpler,  and,  perhaps,  slower 
suburban  residents!"  In  point  of  fact,  little 
Mary  almost  suddenly  found  the  use  of  her 
tongue,  and  soon  proved  herself  equal  to 
any  conversational  demand  made  on  her  in 
the  society  of  John  and  Mary  Roike  and  their 
friends.  Simple,  good  people  they  all  were, 
such  as  they  themselves  would  describe  as 
"nice  old  neighbours":  very  superior  to  the 
townspeople  in  general,  who  sometimes  drank 
too  much,  and  were  unruly.  The  doctor's 
child  was  quite  safe  among  them:  and,  indeed, 
had  she  been  a  little  Irish  queen,  they  could 
not  have  been  fonder  and  prouder  than  they 
•were  of  the  beautiful,  light  -  limbed,  dark- 
eyed  child,  so  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and 
gmceful,  loving  ways. 

Nurse  Rorke  soon  noticed  with  delight 
how  Miss  Mary,  though  a  little  lady  every 
inch  of  her,  had  no  pride,  but  was  good  and 
affectionate  and  humane ;  and  how,  dressed 
in  her  pretty  white  frock,  she  played' before 
the  cottage  door  with  the  neighboui-s'  chil- 
dren, just  as  if  she  was  one  of  themselves. 


Still,  it  sometimes  did  try  Mary  Rorke's 
patience  not  a  little  to  see  her  darling  run  to 
meet  Shawn,  the  coal -porter,  as  he  wended 
his  way  home  from  the  town,  seizing  his 
brawny  hand,  twining  her  arms  round  his 
dusty  sleeve,  and  fatally  imperilling  the 
whiteness  of  the  dainty  frock.  No  one  knew 
better  than  the  old  man  how  to  keep  the 
exubeiant  young  creature  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary quiescence,  for  her  great  delight  was 
to  stand  by  his  knee  and  listen  to  his  stories 
and  songs.  Though  Shawn  was  her  special 
favourite  among  the  old  inhabitants,  she  had 
in  the  same  ranks  a  great  many  other  ac- 
quaintances of  her  own  choosing,  whose  place 
in  her  esteem  was  only  just  not  quite  so  high 
as  his.  As  she  never  was  ashamed  of  humble 
friends,  her  acknowledgment  of  her  country 
connections  was  sometimes  rather  amusing. 
"Well,  my  little  girl,  what  news?"  said  the 
doctor  to  her  one  day  when  she  had  been 
having  her  rosy  cheeks  admired.  "What 
news,  I  say?"  "Oh,  father,"  immediately 
replied  the  child  in  her  eagerness  to  acknow- 
ledge and  requite  obligations,  "I  got  such  a 
fine  supper  of  sprats  from  Joanie  Keating, 
and  now  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  medi- 
cine for  her!" 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  child  went  to 
Mass  on  Sundays  with  the  entire  population, 
great  and  small,  of  Eason's  Hill.  Sometimes 
she  toddled  on  half  -  hid  in  the  folds  of 
mammy's  capacious  cloak,  and  sometimes  she 
was  lifted  in  Daddy  John's  strong  arms  high 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  who  trudged 
along,  gossiping  and  bandying  jokes  on  the 
way  to  their  Sabbath  devotions.  Her  fii-st 
impressions  of  public  worship  were  acquired 
in  these  visits  to  the  bishop's  chapel,  as  the 
church  of  the  north  parish  was  usually  called. 
Large  as  the  edifice  was,  it  did  not  suflice  for 
the  wants  of  the  parish ;  the  congregation 
filled  up  every  corner,  covered  the  outer 
steps,  and  overflowed  into  the  yard,  whei-e 
the  devout  multitude  knelt  on  the  bare 
j  ground  in  front  of  the  wide-open  door,  and 
listened  for  the  rising  of  the  crowd  within 
at  the  first  words  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the 
tinklins:  of  the  altar-bell  announcing  the 
solemn  moment  of  consecmtiou.  There  were 
the  men  on  the  one  side,  with  their  hats  laid 
beside  them,  and  their  hands  clasped  over 
their  stout  blackthorns :  and  there  were  the 
women  on  the  other,  with  their  well-worn 
beads  and  well-kissed  crosses,  bending  their 
hooded  heads  to  the  very  ground.  Whatever 
might   happen   to   the   rest   of    the    devout 
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assembly,  John  Eorke,  no  doubt,  took  care, 
by  dint  of  judicious  "  navigation  "  and  persis- 
tent elbowing,  to  get  his  own  Mary  and  her 
charge  an  inside  place,  whence  they  could 
have  a  view  of  the  altar  and  a  chance  of 
hearing  the  sermon.  The  slow  dispersing 
of  the  congregation  after  Mass,  the  cordial 
greeting  of  the  neighbours,  the  walking 
home  in  companies,  the  gathering  round  the 
cottage  doors  or  the  cottage  fires,  according 
to  the  season,  were  all  a  part  of  the  routine 
of  the  day,  which,  at  any  rate  to  the  dwellers 
on  Eason's  Hill,  was  a  day  of  innocent  joy 
and  holy  rest. 

The  principal  events  in  little  Mary  Aiken- 
head's  life  were  her  occasional  visits  to  the 
town,  when  she  would  make  a  number  of  new 
friends,  and  see  many  beautiful  and  strange 
sights  in  the  streets  and  on  the  river.  Some- 
times on  a  Sunday,  her  father,  riding  to 
Shandon,  and  meeting  nurse  and  his  little 
daughter  on  their  road  to  Mass,  would  stop 
the  carriage  and  call  out,  "  Mary,  come  with 
me ;"  but  the  child,  crying  "  No,  no ;  me 
won't  go  to  church  with  you,  me  go  to  Mass 
with  mammy,"  would  cling  all  the  closer  to 
the  big  cloak ;  and  the  doctor,  amused  with 
the  scene,  would  only  laugh,  and  say,  "  Well, 
then,  God  bless  you,  child,  go  ! "  A  walk  on 
the  Parade  was  one  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed 
in  these  visits  to  town,  and  one  that  gratified 
to  the  utmost  nurse  Rorke's  pride  in  her 
foster-child.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
the  promenade  always  stopped  to  ask  whose 
child  she  was,  and  to  admire  her  chestnut 
hair  and  her  strangely  beautiful  eyes.  The 
admiration  she  attracted  was  so  general,  and 
so  freely  expressed,  that  the  little  beauty 
soon  learned  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
it.  "  Take  me  down  the  Parade  again,"  she 
would  say ;  "  me  know  me  am  a  pretty  child." 

So  quick  and  intelligent  was  the  child,  that 
it  was  thought  well  to  send  her  every  day 
to  a  school  not  far  from  the  cottage,  where 
she  might  be  placed  under  early  and  gentle 
discipline.  The  lessons  were  not  felt  as  a 
trouble,  but  the  parting  from  mammy  was  a 
giief  daily  renewed.  However,  real  sorrow 
touched  little  Mary  but  once,  and  that  was 
when  nurse  became  sick  unto  death;  and 
doctors  came  from  the  town  to  see  her,  and 
talked  together,  and  shook  their  heads.  One 
day  it  was  feared  that  all  would  soon  be 
over  with  Mary  Eorke ;  and  the  neighbours 
remarked  that  when  Dr.  Aikenhead  came 
with  his  friend  Dr.  Bullen  to  the  cottage,  he 
did  not  himself  go  in,  but  stayed   outside 


crying.  "  He  is  that  fond  of  the  old  woman, 
and  that  good-hearted,"  said  the  neighbours, 
"  he  cannot  bear  to  see  her  dying."  Happily, 
Mary  Eorke  recovered,  and  great  was  the  joy 
in  the  Aikenhead  household,  and  on  Eason's 
Hill. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  little  Mary's 
removal  to  her  city  home  could  no  longer  be 
postponed.  She  was  six  years  of  age,  and 
the  very  picture  of  health  and  happiness.  If 
the  transplanting  from  the  hillside  necessi- 
tated a  separation  fi-om  the  foster-parents,  it 
would  have  been  a  scene  of  anguish  and 
tears.  But  no ;  the  cottage  only  was  left  on 
the  hill.  Nurse  Eorke  was  installed  in  the 
household  to  continue  her  care  of  Miss  Mary, 
and  to  take  charge  of  other  tiny  members 
who  had  made  their  appearance  in  due 
course  in  the  family ;  and  honest  John  was 
assigned  a  post  in  the  doctor's  service  on  the 
understanding  that  he  also  was  to  help  to 
rear  the  children.  Dr.  Aikenhead  could 
afford  to  make  this  satisfactory  arrangement. 
He  was  in  high  repute  and  full  practice,  and 
his  desire  was  to  share  the  blessings  he  en» 
joyed  and  to  make  all  around  him  happy. 
His  house,  a  large  and  commodious  residence^ 
in  which  also  the  chemist's  establishment, 
trading  under  the  title  of  Aikenhead  and 
Dupont,  was  located,  stood  not  far  from  the 
quaint  old  Exchange  in  that  part  of  the 
Parade  called — for  some  occult  reason — "  the 
Square ".  The  situation  was  excellent  for 
business,  and  advantageous  in  other  respects 
also,  being  one  of  the  airiest  and  driest  in 
the  city.  Many  of  the  citizens,  and  some  of 
the  doctors  in  large  practice  too,  by  all 
accounts,  held  it  for  certain  that  the  best 
and  rarest  drugs  were  to  be  had  only  at 
Aikenhead  and  Dupont's,  which  was,  there- 
fore, the  place,  by  excellence,  for  having 
one's  medical  prescriptions  made  up.  The 
house  had  a  high  social  as  well  as  a  good 
business  reputation,  and  many  a  kindly  eye 
would  glance  at  its  bold  front  and  many 
windows  as  the  citizens  of  note  passed  by  on 
their  errands  of  business  and  pleasure:  for 
Dr.  Aikenhead's  genially  hospitable  enter- 
tainments, especially  his  pleasant  Sunday 
dinners,  afforded  much  enjoyment,  and  left 
an  agreeable  flavour  in  the  memory  of  the 
guests. 

Cork  was  at  this  time,  as  it  had  been  for 
some  generations,  a  wealthy,  stirring,  impor- 
tant port,  with  a  very  original  air  about  it, 
and  some  original  ways.  A  bird's-eye  view 
would  give  one  the  impression  of  a  cluster  of 
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houses  huddled  together  in  a  picturesque 
swamp,  and  liolding  their  ground  for  tlie 
bare  life  against  a  river,  which,  spreading 
out  into  wide  arms,  numerous  lesser  branches 
and  stealthy  canals,  seemed  to  bend  its  course 
with  no  other  view  than  to  circumvent  the 
buildings.  Through  many  of  the  streets 
water  flowed  in  the  style  of  Rotterdam, 
draw-bridges  crossed  the  canals,  and  trees, 
taking  advantage  of  the  never-failing  mois- 
ture from  below,  and  the  hardly  less  copious 
moisture  from  above,  sprang  up  high  and 
green  wherever  they  got  leave  to  root  them- 
selves. The  river  banks  were  quayed  in, 
and  light,  tall-masted  vessels  conveyed  to 
the  warehouse  doors,  and  into  the  heart  of 
the  town,  the  goods  which  had  been  carried 
as  far  as  Passage  by  the  merchantmen  of 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Indies. 

Out  of  this  gay  confusion  of  trees,  bridges, 
ships,  and  the  abodes  of  men,  a  considerable 
number  of  houses,  and  Shandon  Church  with 
its  party-coloured  steeple,  appeared  to  have 
withdrawn  to  the  high  grounds  on  the  north 
bank  in  search  of  a  safe  position.  As  if  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  these  refugees, 
whenever  it  was  practicable,  climbed  out  of 
the  way  even  of  roads,  and  carried  on  com- 
munication with  other  streets  by  means  of 
a  staircase.  Citizens  dwelling  in  the  low 
grounds  got  accustomed  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  situation  ;  and  when  an  unusual  flood 
in  the  river,  or  a  very  high  tide  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  very  high  wind,  sent  the  water 
up  to  the  door-steps,  their  spirits,  nowise 
damped,  rose  to  the  level  of  the  occasion : 
they  did  their  business  in  boats  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  rowed  away  to  their  dancing - 
parties  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  more 
prudent  merchants  had  the  lower  stories  of 
their  houses  fitted  with  heavy  doors  to  keep 
out  the  waters,  or  at  any  rate  keep  in  the 
wares ;  but,  among  the  not  very  pleasant 
items  of  the  morning's  news  would  fre- 
quently be  the  announcement  to  the  Cork 
traders  that  their  merchandise,  like  their 
capital,  was  floating. 

Travelling  through  the  city  was  particu- 
larly dangerous  after  nightfall ;  for  there 
were  few  lamps  in  the  streets,  and  no  para- 
pets to  the  quays;  and  the  bridges  were 
kept,  some  of  them,  not  in  the  best  repair. 
Adventurous  spirits,  scorning  these  dangers, 
were  likely  to  get  a  cooling  in  one  or  another 
of  the  channels  of  the  pleasant  waters  of  the 
river  Lee,  which  stream,  being  no  respecter 
of  persons,  was  just  as  ready  to  wash  away 


the  Governor  of  Cork  with  his  coach  and 
horses,  as  to  engulf  any  top-heavy  towns- 
man who  might  tumble  over  on  his  way 
home  from  a  carouse. 

Such  being  the  general  state  of  things,  the 
Grand  Parade,  which,  until  shortly  before 
Mary  Aikenhead's  birth,  liad  gloried  in  its 
own  particular  canal  and  crazy  bridges,  was, 
now  that  the  stream  had  been  arched  in  and 
a  fine  roadway  levelled  over  the  rolling  flood, 
looked  upon  as  a  model  of  engineering  skill 
and  civic  enterprise,  and  the  most  desirable, 
healthy,  and  substantial  site  within  the  city 
boundaries.  It  had  become  the  centre  of 
every  interesting  and  important  movement. 
It  was  the  ride,  and  it  was  the  walk.  The 
city  guai'd  e.vercised  on  its  ample  breadth  of 
terra  firma,  and  the  pillory  was  set  up  in  the 
midst.  An  equestrian  .statue  of  George  II. 
stood  at  the  further  end.  The  .ships  alone 
were  excluded  from  their  place  of  ancient 
resort,  and  could  not  approach  nearer  than 
the  Mall,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  still 
displayed  their  tapering  masts  and  rags  of 
canvas. 

Mary  Rorke  and  the  little  Aikenheads 
were  soon  one  of  the  best  -  known  groups 
on  the  Parade.  Margaret  and  Anne  trotted 
along,  tightly  holding  on  to  mammy's  skirts ; 
little  St.  John,  the  baby,  had  a  nurse- 
maid devoted  to  his  special  service ;  while 
Mary,  as  one  more  accustomed  to  general 
society,  took  a  longer  tether,  and  ran  about 
independently,  receiving  and  returning  the 
smiles  and  greetings  of  the  passers-by.  Pos- 
sibly, with  all  its  attractions,  the  promenade 
on  the  Parade  was  not  so  delightful  as  the 
excursions  which  nurse  and  her  children 
would  sometimes  make  into  the  busier  part.s 
of  the  town.  What  a  treat  it  was  to  look 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  fine  shops  on  the 
South  Mall,  to  watch  the  boats  coming  up  to 
the  landing-places,  and  to  see  the  men  haul- 
ing up  the  bales  and  rolling  the  casks  into 
the  stores  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  mer- 
chants' fine  houses !  And  what  rare  sport  it 
was  to  look  out  on  the  river  and  hear  how 
the  "busy  idlers",  with  their  legs  dangling 
over  the  quay  wall,  amused  themselves  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  wit  with  the  barcre-men 
going  down  with  the  tide,  and  the  fishermen 
landing  their  creels  I  On  market-days  alone 
the  party  kept  carefully  within  hail  of  the 
paternal  mansion:  for  what  with  droves  of 
cattle  blocking  up  the  streets,  and  pigs 
running  wildly  under  the  horses'  feet,  and 
cars    rattling    furiously    over    the    rugged 
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pavement,  and  an  excitable,  hilarious  crowd 
fighting  and  laughing,  and  clinching  bar- 
gains at  every  street  corner,  it  would  have 
been  as  much  as  one's  life  was  worth  to 
venture  with  a  troop  of  children  within  a 
mile  of  Patrick  Street.  And  nurse  had 
another  good  reason  for  keeping  out  of 
bustling  thoroughfares,  for  Miss  Mary,  who, 
God  bless  her!  was  as  wild  as  a  deer,  no 
sooner  caught  sight  of  Tommy  the  tin-man, 
or  Biddy  the  hawker,  or  any  of  her  old 
acquaintances,  than  away  she  flew,  and  you 
might  just  as  well  try  to  lay  hold  of  the 
%vind  as  expect  to  get  sight  of  her  again  until 
she  had  shaken  hands  with  all  her  cronies ! 

But  to  make  up  for  this  withdrawal  from 
the  busy  haunts  of  men  on  market-days,  the 
gay  Sunday  promenades  might  with  perfect 
safety  be  frequented  by  nurse  and  the 
children.  In  the  afternoon,  church  service 
over,  the  flounced  and  feathered  belles, 
the  elderly  gentlemen  rigidly  queued,  the 
ruffled,  powdered  beaux  with  all  the  strut 
and  swagger  of  so  many  heirs-apparent,  and 
the  young  men  whose  shoe-ties,  and  locks 
a  la  Briitiis,  bespoke  theii^  advanced  prin- 
ciples, and  strong  tendencies  towards  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  were  all  to  be  seen 
congregated  on  the  South  Mall ;  while,  later 
in  the  day,  the  picturesque  Red  House  walk 
presented  a  still  more  animated  scene:  for 
thither  resorted  the  town  and  country  folk 
of  lower  degree,  to  have  their  holiday  gossip, 
quaff"  their  pints  of  Cork  porter,  and  group 
themselves  just  as  Ostade  or  Teniers  would 
have  suggested,  at  little  tables  under  the 
spreading  trees. 

By  and  by,  as  Mary  grew  tall  and  got 
sense,  she  began  to  be  less  in  the  nursery 
and  more  with  her  mother  in  the  parlour. 
The  doctor,  too,  bethought  him  that  it  was 
high  time  that  some  of  his  family  should  be 
seen  with  him  at  church  on  Sunday.  It 
was  not  now  so  difficult  to  persuade  the 
little  girl  that  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to 
ride  to  Shandon  with  her  father.  She  readily 
listened  to  the  proposal,  and  quite  enjoyed 
the  idea  of  being  thus  promoted  irom  the 
ranks  of  babyhood.  When,  therefore,  the 
bells  of  Shandon  rang  over  the  city  and  the 
Lee,  and  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door, 
little  Mary  Aikenhead,  having  undergone  a 
very  particular  dressing  and  kissing,  would 
trip  downstairs  and  graciously  allow  herself 


!  to  be  lifted  into  the  carriage  and  deposited 
on  the  seat  opposite  to  her  father ;  where  she 
would  probably  remain  in  dignified  state 
until,  nearing  the  old  familiar  district,  she 
found  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  dear  Catho- 
lic crowd  wending  their  way  to  the  bishop's 
chapel.  There  were  the  grannies  in  their 
Sunday  cloaks,  with  their  faces  nearly  swal- 

:  lowed  up  in  white  borders;  and  there  were 
the  barefooted  youngsters  as  neat  and  nice 
as  soap  and  water  and  clean  clothes  could 
make  them.  And  as  the  heedless  crowd  in 
those  days  invariably  walked  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  road,  and  the  doctor's  steady 
pair  of  horses  were  kept  at  a  foot-pace  going 
up  the  hill,  lest  their  hoofs  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  heels  of  the  populace,  our 
little  lady  had  full  opportunity  of  recog- 
nizing her  dear  friends,  and  nodding  and 
kissing  hands  to  them,  and  calling  them  by 
their  names  from  the  carriage  window.  "And 
who,  may  I  ask,  is  your  friend  Shawn?"  said 
her  father  one  day,  noticing  her  delighted 
exclamations  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man. 
"Oh,  father,"  she  replied,  seizing  the  occasion 
of  serving  a  friend,  "  Shawn  is  the  man  you 
must  buy  coals  from  the  next  time  you  want 
to  get  any ! " 

At  Shandon,  both  within  and  without  the 
church,  everything  was  as  different  as  could 
well  be  imagined  from  the  bishop's  chapel 
and  its  precincts.  Around  the  edifice,  and 
under  the  shade  of  the  ancient  trees  which 
then  beautified  the  burial-ground,  a  congre- 
gation of  footmen  and  chairmen  assembled. 
The  former  wore  their  laced  hats  and  said 
no  prayers ;  and  if  the  latter  were  seen 
occasionally  enveloped  in  wreaths  of  smoke, 
there  certainly  was  no  sacrificial  odour  about 
the  incense.  Military  officers  and  civic  dig- 
nitaries, the  big-wigs  of  the  law  and  the  top 
men  of  other  professions,  the  mirrors  of 
fashion  of  the  fair  sex,  arrived  in  carriages 
and  sedans,  and  took  their  places  in  com- 
fortable capacious  pews,  wherein  little  ladies 
like  Mary  Aikenhead  could  sit  secure  without 
having  their  gay  sashes  disarranged  or  their 
blue  shoes  endangered  by  the  pressure  of  a 
pious  crowd.  The  service  was  as  impressive 
as  the  best  exertions  of  the  parson  and  clerk 
could  make  it ;  and  the  sermon,  though  some- 
times high  in  tone,  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  plain  in  terms  that  even  a  child  could 
understand  it. 
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[Dr.  Hyde  was  born  near  C'astlerea.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  lector  of  Frenchpark,  county 
Roscommon.  The  Hydes  came  to  Connaught 
from  the  soiitli,  and  are  of  the  family  of  Castle 
Hyde,  in  the  county  Cork.  Dr.  Hyde  had  a 
most  distinguished  career  at  Trinity  College. 
He  is  president  of  the  Gaelic  League  and  of 
the  Irish  Texts  Society,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Irish  Literary  Society.  He  is  a  most 
brilliant  scholar,  and  his  patience  and  sym- 
pathy have  gone  for  much  in  unlocking  the 
store  of  tradition  in  the  peasant  mind. 
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TEIG  O'KANE   AND  THE   CORPSE. 

There  was  once  a  grown-up  lad  in  the 
county  Leitrim,  and  he  was  strong  and  lively, 
and  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer.  His  father 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  he  did  not  .spare  it 
on  the  son.  Accordingly,  when  the  boy  grew 
up  he  liked  sport  better  than  work,  and,  as 
his  father  had  no  other  children,  he  loved 
this  one  so  much  that  he  allowed  him  to  do 
in  everything  just  as  it  pleased  himself.  He 
was  very  extravagant,  and  he  used  to  scatter 
the  gold  money  as  another  person  would 
scatter  the  white.  He  was  seldom  to  be 
found  at  home ;  but  if  there  was  a  fair,  or 
a  race,  or  a  gathering  within  ten  miles  of 
him,  you  were  dead  certain  to  find  him 
there.  And  he  seldom  spent  a  night  in  his 
father's  house,  but  he  used  to  be  always  out 
rambling,  and,  like  Shawn  Bwee  long  ago, 
there  was 

"  gr^dh  gach  cailin  i  mbrollach  a  l€ine", 

"the  love  of  every  girl  in  the  breast  of  his 
shirt";  and  it's  many's  the  kiss  he  got  and 
he  gave,  for  he  was  very  handsome,  and 
there  wasn't  a  girl  in  the  country  but  would 
fall  in  love  with  him,  only  for  him  to  fa&ten 
his  two  eyes  on  her,  and  it  was  for  that  some- 
one made  this  rami  on  him — 


"  Feuch  an  n<gaire  'g  iarraidh  p<»ige, 

Ni  h-iongantas  m6r  6  a  bheith  mar  at4 
Ag    leanamhaint    a    gc6mbnuidhe  d'^rnilD    na 
gritineoige 
Anuas  's  anios  's  nna  chodladh  'sa'  M,". 


I.e.- 


"  Look  at  the  rogue,  it's  for  kisses  he's  rambling, 
It  isn't  much  wonder,  for  that  was  hLs  way ; 
He's  like  an  old   hedgehog,  at   night   he'll  be 
scrambling 
From  this  place  to  that,  but  he'll  sleep  in  the 
day  ". 

At  last  he  became  very  wild  and  unruly. 
He  wasn't  to  be  seen  day  nor  night  in  his 
father's  house,  but  always  rambling  or  going 
on  his  kailee  (night-visit)  from  place  to  place 
and  from  house  to  house,  so  that  the  old 
people  used  to  shake  their  heads  and  say  to 
one  anothei',  "It's  easy  seen  what  will  happen 
to  the  land  when  the  old  man  dies ;  his  son 
will  run  through  it  in  a  year,  and  it  won't 
stand  him  that  long  itself". 

He  used  to  be  always  gambling  and  card- 
playing  and  drinking,  but  his  father  never 
minded  his  bad  habits,  and  never  punished 
him.  But  it  happened  one  day  that  the  old 
man  was  told  that  the  son  had  ruined  the 
character  of  a  gui  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  he  was  greatly  angry,  and  he  called  the 
son  to  him,  and  said  to  him,  quietly  and 
sensibly  —  "Avic,"  says  he,  "you  know  I 
loved  you  greatly  up  to  this,  and  I  never 
stopped  you  from  doing  3'our  choice  thing 
whatever  it  was,  and  I  kept  plenty  of  money 
with  j-ou,  and  I  always  hoped  to  leave  you 
the  house  and  land,  and  all  I  had  after  my- 
self would  be  gone;  but  I  heard  a  story  of 
you  to-day  that  has  disgusted  me  with  you. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  grief  that  I  felt  when 
I  heard  such  a  thing  of  you,  and  I  tell  you 
now  plainly  that  unless  you  marry  that  girl 
I'll  leave  house  and  land  and  evervthing  to 
my  biother's  son.  I  never  could  leave  it 
to  anyone  who  would  make  so  bad  a  use  of 
it  as  you  do  yourself,  deceiving  women  and 
coaxino;  "iris.  Settle  with  yourself  now 
whether  you'll  marry  that  girl  and  get  my 
land  as  a  fortune  with  her,  or  refuse  to 
marry  her  and  give  up  all  that  was  coming 
to  vou ;  and  tell  me  in  the  mornino'  which 
of  the  two  things  you  have  chosen." 

"  Och !  Domnoo  Sheery/  father,  you  wouldn't 
say  that  to  me,  and  I  such  a  good  son  as  I  am. 
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Who  told  you  I  wouldn't  marry  the  girl?" 
says  he. 

But  his  father  was  gone,  and  the  lad  knew 
well  enough  that  he  would  keep  his  word 
too ;  and  he  was  greatly  troubled  in  his 
mind,  for  as  quiet  and  as  kind  as  the  fatliei' 
was,  he  never  went  back  of  a  word  that  he 
had  once  said,  and  there  wasn't  another  man 
in  the  country  who  was  harder  to  bend  than 
he  was. 

The  boy  did  not  know  rightly  what  to  do. 
He  was  in  love  with  the  girl  indeed,  and  he 
hoped  to  marry  her  some  time  or  other,  but 
he  would  much  sooner  have  remained  another 
while  as  he  was,  and  follow  on  at  his  old 
tricks — drinking,  sporting,  and  playing  cards; 
and,  along  with  that,  he  was  angry  that  his 
father  should  order  him  to  marry,  and  should 
threaten  him  if  he  did  not  do  it. 

"Isn't  ray  father  a  great  fool?"  says  he  to 
himself.  "  I  was  ready  enough,  and  only  too 
anxious,  to  marry  Mary ;  and  now,  since  he 
threatened  me,  faith  I've  a  great  mind  to  let 
it  go  another  while." 

His  mind  was  so  much  excited  that  he 
remained  between  two  notions  as  to  what 
he  should  do.  He  walked  out  into  the  night 
at  last  to  cool  his  heated  blood,  and  went  on 
to  the  road.  He  lit  a  pipe,  and  as  the  night 
was  fine  he  walked  and  walked  on,  until  the 
quick  pace  made  him  begin  to  forget  his 
trouble.  The  night  was  bright,  and  the 
moon  half-full.  There  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind  blowing,  and  the  air  was  calm  and 
mild.  He  walked  on  for  nearly  three  hours, 
when  he  suddenly  remembered  that  it  was 
late  in  the  night,  and  time  for  him  to  turn. 
"  Musha !  I  think  I  forgot  myself,"  says  he ; 
"  it  must  be  near  twelve  o'clock  now." 

The  word  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
and  the  trampling  of  feet  on  the  road  before 
him.  "  I  don't  know  who  can  be  out  so  late 
at  night  as  this,  and  on  such  a  lonely  road," 
said  he  to  himself. 

He  stood  listening,  and  he  heard  the  voices 
of  many  people  talking  through  other,  but 
he  could  not  understand  what  they  were 
saying.  "Oh,  wirral"  says  he,  "I'm  afraid. 
It's  not  Irish  or  English  they  have ;  it  can't 
be  they're  Frenchmen!"  He  went  on  a 
couple  of  yards  further,  and  he  saw  well 
enough  by  the  light  of  the  moon  a  band 
of  little  people  coming  towards  him,  and 
they  were  carrying  something  big  and  heavy 
with  them.  "  Oh,  murder ! "  says  he  to  him- 
self, "sure  it  can't  be  that  they're  the  good 


people  that's  in  it ! "  Every  rib  of  hair  that 
was  on  his  head  stood  up,  and  there  fell  a 
shaking  on  his  bones,  for  he  saw  that  they 
were  coming  to  him  fast. 

He  looked  at  them  again,  and  perceived 
that  there  were  about  twenty  little  men  in 
it,  and  there  was  not  a  man  at  all  of  them 
higher  than  about  three  feet  or  three  feet 
and  a  half,  and  some  of  them  were  gray,  and 
seemed  very  old.  He  looked  again,  but  he 
could  not  make  out  what  was  the  heavy 
thing  they  were  carrying  until  they  came 
up  to  him,  and  then  they  all  stood  round 
about  him.  They  threw  the  heavy  thing 
down  on  the  road,  and  he  saw  on  the  spot 
that  it  was  a  dead  body. 

He  became  as  cold  as  the  Death,  and  there 
was  not  a  drop  of  blood  running  in  his  veins, 
when  an  old  little  gray  maneen  came  up  to 
him  and  said,  "  Isn't  it  lucky  we  met  you, 
Teig  O'Kane?" 

Poor  Teig  could  not  bring  out  a  word  at 
all,  nor  open  his  lips,  if  he  were  to  get  the 
world  for  it,  and  so  he  gave  no  answer. 

"Teig  O'Kane,"  said  the  little  gray  man 
again,  "  isn't  it  timely  you  met  us?" 

Teig  could  not  answer  him. 

"Teig  O'Kane,"  says  he,  the  third  time, 
"  isn't  it  lucky  and  timely  that  we  met  you?" 

But  Teig  remained  silent,  for  he  was 
afraid  to  return  an  answer,  and  his  tongue 
was  as  if  it  was  tied  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 

The  little  gray  man  turned  to  his  com- 
panions, and  there  was  joy  in  his  bright 
little  eye.  "And  now,"  says  he,  "Teig 
O'Kane  hasn't  a  word,  we  can  do  with  him 
what  we  please.  Teig,  Teig,"  says  he, 
"you're  living  a  bad  life,  and  we  can  make 
a  slave  of  you  now,  and  you  cannot  with- 
stand us,  for  there's  no  use  in  trying  to  go 
against  us.     Lift  that  corpse." 

Teig  was  so  frightened  that  he  was  only 
able  to  utter  the  two  words,  "  I  won't " ;  for 
as  frightened  as  he  was,  he  was  obstinate  and 
stiff,  the  same  as  ever. 

"Teig  O'Kane  won't  lift  the  corpse,"  said 
the  little  maneen,  with  a  wicked  little  laugh, 
for  all  the  world  like  the  breaking  of  a  loch 
of  dry  kippeens,  and  with  a  little  harsh  voice 
like  the  striking  of  a  cracked  bell.  "Teig 
O'Kane  won't  lift  the  corpse — make  him  lift 
it;"  and  before  the  word  was  out  of  his 
mouth  they  had  all  gathered  round  poor 
Teig,  and  they  all  talking  and  laughing 
through  other. 

Teig  turned  to  run  fiom  them,  but  they 
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followed  him,  and  a  man  of  them  stretched 
out  hia  foot  before  him  as  he  run,  so  that 
Teig  was  thrown  on  a  heap  on  the  road. 
Then  before  he  could  rise  up,  the  fairies 
caught  him,  some  by  the  hands  and  some 
by  the  feet,  and  they  held  him  tight,  in  a 
way  that  he  could  not  stir,  with  his  face 
against  the  ground.  Six  or  seven  of  them 
raised  the  body  then,  and  pulled  it  over  to 
him,  and  left  it  down  on  his  back.  The 
breast  of  the  corpse  was  squeezed  against 
Teig's  back  and  shoulders,  and  the  arms  of 
the  corpse  were  thrown  around  Teig's  neck. 
Then  they  stood  back  from  him  a  couple  of 
yards,  and  let  him  get  up.  He  rose,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  and  cursing,  and  he  shook 
hiiuself,  thinking  to  throw  the  corpse  off  his 
back.  But  his  fear  and  his  wonder  were 
great  when  he  found  that  the  two  arms  had 
a  tight  hold  round  his  own  neck,  and  that 
the  two  legs  were  squeezing  his  hips  firmly, 
and  that,  however  strongly  he  tried,  he 
could  not  throw  it  off,  any  more  than  a 
horse  can  throw  off  its  saddle.  He  was 
terribly  fiightened  then,  and  he  thought 
he  was  lost.  "  Ochone !  for  ever,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "it's  the  bad  life  I'm  leading 
that  has  given  the  good  people  this  power 
over  me.  I  promise  to  God  and  Mary,  Peter 
and  Paul,  Patrick  and  Bridget,  that  I'll 
mend  my  ways  for  as  long  as  I  have  to  live, 
if  I  come  clear  out  of  this  danger — and  I'll 
marry  the  girl." 

The  little  gray  man  came  up  to  him  again, 
and  said  he  to  him,  "  Now,  Teigeen,"  says 
he,  "you  didn't  lift  the  body  when  I  told 
you  to  lift  it,  and  see  how  you  were  made 
to  lift  it;  perhaps  when  I  tell  you  to  bury 
it,  you  won't  bury  it  until  you're  made  to 
bury  it '.  " 

"Anything  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  your 
honour,"  said  Teig,  "  I'll  do  it ;"  for  he  was 
getting  sense  already,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  great  fear  that  was  on  him,  he  never 
would  have  let  that  civil  word  slip  out  of 
his  mouth. 

The  little  man   laughed  a  sort  of   laush 

again.     "You're   getting  quiet   now,  Teig," 

says  he.     "I'll  go  bail  but  you'll  be  quiet 

enough  before  I'm  done  with  you.     Listen 

to  me  now,  Teig  O'Kane,  and  if  you  don't 

obey  me  in  all  I'm  telling  you  to  do,  you'll 

repent  it.     You  must  carry  with  you  this 

corpse  that  is  on  your  back   to  Teampoll- 

Demus,    and    you    must   bring   it    into   the 

church  with  you,  and  make  a  grave  for  it 

in  the  very  middle  of  the  church,  and  you 
Vol.  IV. 


must  raise  up  the  flags  and  put  them  down 
again  the  very  .same  way,  and  you  must 
carry  the  clay  out  of  the  church  and  leave 
the  place  as  it  was  when  you  came,  so  that 
no  one  could  know  that  there  had  been  any- 
thing changed.  But  that's  not  all.  Maybe 
that  the  body  won't  be  allowed  to  be  buiied 
in  that  church  ;  perhaps  some  other  man  has 
the  bed,  and,  if  so,  it's  likely  he  won't  sliare 
it  with  this  one.  If  you  don't  get  leave  to 
bury  it  in  Teampoll-Demus,  you  must  cany 
it  to  Carrick-fhad-vic-Orus,  and  bury  it  in 
the  churchyard  there ;  and  if  you  don't  get 
it  into  that  place,  take  it  with  you  to  Team- 
poll-Ronan;  and  if  that  churchyard  is  closed 
on  you,  take  it  to  Imlogue-Fada ;  and  if 
you're  not  able  to  bury  it  there,  you've  no 
more  to  do  than  to  take  it  to  Kill-Breedya, 
and  you  can  bury  it  there  without  hindrance. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  one  of  those  churches 
is  the  one  where  you  will  have  leave  to  bury 
that  corpse  under  the  clay,  but  I  know  that 
it  will  be  allowed  you  to  bury  him  at  some 
church  or  other  of  them.  If  you  do  this 
work  rightly,  we  will  be  thankful  to  you, 
and  you  will  have  no  cause  to  grieve ;  but 
if  you  are  slow  or  lazy,  believe  me  we  shall 
take  satisfaction  of  you." 

When  the  giay  little  man  had  done  speak- 
ing, his  comrades  laughed  and  clapped  their 
hands  together.  "  Glic !  Glic  1  Hwee !  Hwee '. " 
they  all  cried ;  "  go  on,  go  on,  you  have  eight 
hours  before  you  till  daybreak,  and  if  you 
haven't  this  man  buried  before  the  sun  rises, 
you're  lost."  They  struck  a  fist  and  a  foot 
behind  on  him,  and  drove  him  on  in  the  road. 
He  was  obliged  to  walk,  and  to  walk  fast, 
for  they  gave  him  no  rest. 

He  thought  himself  that  there  was  not  a 
wet  path,  oi-  a  dirty  boreen,  or  a  crooked 
contrary  road  in  the  whole  county,  that  he 
had  not  walked  that  night.  The  night  was 
at  times  very  dark,  and  whenever  there 
would  come  a  cloud  across  the  moon  he 
could  see  nothing,  and  then  he  used  often 
to  fall.  Sometimes  he  was  hurt,  and  some- 
times he  escaped,  but  he  was  obliged  always 
to  rise  on  the  moment  and  to  hurry  on. 
Sometimes  the  moon  would  break  out  clearly, 
and  then  he  would  look  behind  him  and  see 
the  little  people  following  at  his  back.  And 
he  heard  them  speaking  amongst  themselves, 
talking  and  crying  out,  and  screaming  like  a 
flock  of  sea-gulls ;  and  if  he  was  to  save  his 
soul  he  never  understood  as  much  as  one 
word  of  what  they  were  s;iying. 

He  did  not  know  how  far  he  had  walked, 
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when  at  last  one  of  them  cried  out  to  him, 
"Stop  here ! "  He  stood,  and  they  all  gathered 
round  him. 

"Do  you  see  those  withered  trees  over 
there?"  says  the  old  boy  to  him  again. 
"  TeampoU-Demus  is  among  those  trees,  and 
you  must  go  in  there  by  yourself,  for  we 
cannot  follow  you  or  go  with  you.  We  must 
remain  here.     Go  on  boldly." 

Teig  looked  from  him,  and  he  saw  a  high 
wall  that  was  in  places  half  broken  down, 
and  an  old  gray  church  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall,  and  about  a  dozen  withered  old 
trees  scattered  here  and  there  round  it. 
There  was  neither  leaf  nor  twig  on  any  of 
them,  but  their  bare  crooked  branches  were 
stretched  out  like  the  arms  of  an  angry  man 
when  he  threatens.  He  had  no  help  for  it, 
but  was  obliged  to  go  forward.  He  was  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  church, 
but  he  walked  on,  and  never  looked  behind 
him  until  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  church- 
yard. The  old  gate  was  thrown  down,  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  entering.  He  turned 
then  to  see  if  any  of  the  little  people  were 
following  him,  but  there  came  a  cloud  over 
the  moon,  and  the  night  became  so  dark 
that  he  could  see  nothing.  He  went  into 
the  churchyard,  and  he  walked  up  the  old 
grassy  pathway  leading  to  the  church. 
When  he  reached  the  door,  he  found  it 
locked.  The  door  was  large  and  strong, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  last 
he  drew  out  his  knife  with  difficulty,  and 
stuck  it  in  the  wood  to  try  if  it  were  not 
rotten,  but  it  was  not. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  have  no 
more  to  do;  the  door  is  shut,  and  I  can't 
open  it." 

Before  the  words  were  rightly  shaped  in 
his  own  mind,  a  voice  in  his  ear  said  to  him, 
"  Search  for  the  key  on  the  top  of  the  door, 
or  on  the  wall." 

He  started.  "Who  is  that  speaking  to 
me?"  he  cried,  turning  round;  but  he  saw 
no  one.  The  voice  said  in  his  ear  again, 
"  Search  for  the  key  on  the  top  of  the  door, 
or  on  the  wall." 

"What's  that?"  said  he,  and  the  sweat 
running  from  his  forehead;  "who  spoke  to 
me?" 

"  It's  I,  the  corpse,  that  spoke  to  you ! " 
said  the  voice. 

"Can  you  talk?"  said  Teig. 

"Now  and  again,"  said  the  corpse. 

Teig  searched  for  the  key,  and  he  found 
it  on  the  top  of  the  wall.     He  was  too  much 


frightened  to  say  any  more,  but  he  opened 
the  door  wide,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
and  he  went  in,  with  the  corpse  on  his  back. 
It  was  as  dark  as  pitch  inside,  and  poor  Teig 
began  to  shake  and  tremble. 

"  Light  the  candle,"  said  the  corpse. 

Teig  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  and  drew  out  a  flint  and  steel. 
He  struck  a  spark  out  of  it,  and  lit  a  burnt 
rag  he  had  in  his  pocket.  He  blew  it  until 
it  made  a  flame,  and  he  looked  round  him. 
The  church  was  very  ancient,  and  part  of 
the  wall  was  broken  down.  The  windows 
were  blown  in  or  cracked,  and  the  timber 
of  the  seats  was  rotten.  There  were  six  or 
seven  old  iron  candlesticks  left  there  still, 
and  in  one  of  these  candlesticks  Teig  found 
the  stump  of  an  old  candle,  and  he  lit  it. 
He  was  still  looking  round  him  on  the 
strange  and  horrid  place  in  which  he  found 
himself,  when  the  cold  corpse  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "Bury  me  now,  bury  me  now; 
there  is  a  spade,  and  turn  the  ground."  Teig 
looked  from  him,  and  he  saw  a  spade  lying 
beside  the  altar.  He  took  it  up,  and  he 
placed  the  blade  under  a  flag  that  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  aisle,  and,  leaning  all  his 
weight  on  the  handle  of  the  spade,  he  raised 
it.  When  the  first  flag  was  raised  it  was 
not  hard  to  raise  the  others  near  it,  and  he 
moved  three  or  four  of  them  out  of  their 
places.  The  clay  that  was  under  them  was 
soft  and  easy  to  dig,  but  he  liad  not  thrown 
up  more  than  three  or  four  shovelfuls,  when 
he  felt  the  iron  touch  something  soft  like  flesh. 
He  threw  up  three  or  four  more  shovelfuls 
from  around  it,  and  then  he  saw  that  it  was 
another  body  that  was  buried  in  the  same 
place. 

"  I  am  afi'aid  I'll  never  be  allowed  to  bury 
the  two  bodies  in  the  same  hole,"  said  Teig 
in  his  own  mind.  "  You  corpse,  there  on  my 
back,"  says  he,  "  will  you  be  satisfied  if 
I  bury  you  down  here?"  But  the  corpse 
never  answered  him  a  word. 

"  That's  a  good  sign,"  said  Teig  to  himself. 
"Maybe  he's  getting  quiet;"  and  he  thrust 
the  spade  doAvn  in  the  earth  again.  Perhaps 
he  hurt  the  flesh  of  the  other  body,  for  the 
dead  man  that  was  buried  there  stood  up 
in  the  grave,  and  shouted  an  awful  shout. 
"Hoo!  hoo!!  hoo!!!  Go!  go!!  go!!!  or 
you're  a  dead,  dead,  dead  man  ! "  And  then 
he  fell  back  in  the  grave  again.  Teig  said 
afterwards,  that  of  all  the  wonderful  things 
he  saw  that  night,  that  was  the  most  awful 
to  him.     His  hair  stood  upright  on  his  head 
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like  the  bristles  of  a  pig,  the  cold  sweat  ran 
off  his  face,  and  then  caiue  a  tremor  over 
all  his  bones,  until  he  thought  that  he  must 
fall. 

But  after  a  while  he  became  bolder,  when 
he  saw  that  the  second  corpse  remained  lying 
quietly  there,  and  he  threw  in  the  clay  on  it 
again,  and  he  smoothed  it  overhead,  and  he 
laid  down  the  flags  cuiefully  as  they  had 
been  before.  "  It  can't  be  that  he'll  rise  up 
any  more,"  said  he. 

He  went  down  the  aisle  a  little  further, 
and  drew  near  to  the  door,  and  began  raising 
the  flags  again,  looking  for  another  bed  for 
the  corpse  on  his  back.  He  took  up  three 
or  four  flags  and  put  them  aside,  and  then 
he  dug  the  clay.  He  was  not  long  digging 
until  he  laid  bare  an  old  woman  without 
a  thread  upon  her  but  her  shirt.  She  was 
more  lively  than  the  first  corpse,  for  he  had 
scarcely  taken  any  of  the  clay  away  from 
about  her,  when  she  sat  up  and  began  to 
cry,  "Ho,  you  bodach  (clown)!  Ha,  you 
hodach !  Where  has  he  been  that  he  got  no 
bed?" 

Poor  Teig  drew  back,  and  when  she  found 
that  she  was  getting  no  answer,  she  closed 
her  eyes  gently,  lost  her  vigour,  and  fell 
back  quietly  and  slowly  under  the  clay. 
Teig  did  to  her  as  he  had  done  to  the  man — 
he  threw  the  clay  back  on  her,  and  left  the 
flags  down  overhead. 

He  began  digging  again  near  the  door, 
but  before  he  had  thrown  up  more  than  a 
couple  of  shovelfuls  he  noticed  a  man's  hand 
laid  bare  by  the  spade.  "By  my  soul,  I'll 
go  no  further,  then,"  said  he  to  himself; 
"what  use  is  it  for  me?"  And  he  threw 
the  clay  in  again  on  it,  and  settled  the  flags 
as  they  had  been  before. 

He  left  the  church  then,  and  his  heart 
was  heavy  enough,  but  he  shut  the  door  and 
locked  it,  and  left  the  key  where  he  found 
it.  He  sat  down  on  a  tombstone  that  was 
near  the  door,  and  began  thinking.  He  was 
in  great  doubt  what  he  should  do.  He  laid 
his  face  between  his  two  hands,  and  cried 
for  grief  and  fatigue,  since  he  was  dead 
certain  at  this  time  that  he  never  would 
come  home  alive.  He  made  another  attempt 
to  loosen  the  hands  of  the  corpse  that  were 
squeezed  round  his  neck,  but  they  were  as 
tight  as  if  they  were  clamped ;  and  the  more 
he  tried  to  loosen  them,  the  tighter  they 
squeezed  him.  He  was  going  to  sit  down 
once  more,  when  the  cold,  horrid  lips  of  the 
dead  man  said  to   him,   "  Carrick-fhad-vic- 


Orus";  and  he  remembered  the  command  of 
the  good  people  to  bring  the  corpse  with 
him  to  that  place  if  he  should  be  unable  to 
bury  it  where  he  had  been. 

He  rose  up  and  looked  about  him.  "  I 
don't  know  the  way,"  he  said. 

As  soon  as  he  liad  uttered  the  word,  the 
corpse  stretched  out  suddenly  its  left  liand 
that  had  been  tightened  round  his  neck,  and 
kept  it  pointing  out,  showing  him  the  road 
he  ought  to  follow.  Teig  went  in  the  direc- 
tion that  the  fingers  were  stretched,  and 
passed  out  of  the  churchyard.  He  found 
himself  on  an  old  rutty,  .stony  road,  and  he 
stood  still  again,  not  knowing  where  to  turn. 
The  corpse  stretched  out  its  bony  hand  a 
second  time,  and  pointed  out  to  him  another 
road — not  the  road  by  which  he  liad  come 
when  approaching  the  old  church.  Teig 
followed  that  road,  and  whenever  he  came 
to  a  path  or  road  meeting  it,  the  corpse 
always  stretched  out  its  hand  and  pointed 
with  its  fingers,  showing  him  the  way  he 
was  to  take. 

Many  w^as  the  cross-road  he  turned  down, 
and  many  was  the  crooked  boreen  he  walked, 
until  he  saw  from  him  an  old  burying-ground 
at  last,  beside  the  road,  but  there  was  neither 
church  nor  chapel  nor  any  other  building 
in  it.  The  corpse  squeezed  him  tightly, 
and  he  stood.  "  Bury  me,  bury  me  in  the 
burying-ground,"  said  the  voice. 

Teig  drew  over  towards  the  old  burying- 
place,  and  he  was  not  more  than  about 
twenty  yards  from  it,  when,  raising  his  eyes, 
he  saw  hundreds  and  hundi'eds  of  ghosts — 
men,  women,  and  children — sitting  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  round  about,  or  standing  on 
the  inside  of  it,  or  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  pointing  at  him,  while  he  could 
see  their  mouths  opening  and  shutting  as 
if  they  were  speaking,  though  he  heard  no 
word,  nor  any  sound  amongst  them  at  all. 

He  was  afraid  to  go  forward,  so  he  stood 
where  he  was,  and  the  moment  he  stood,  all 
the  ghosts  became  quiet,  and  ceased  moving. 
Then  Teig  understood  that  it  was  trying  to 
keep  him  from  going  in,  that  they  were.  He 
walked  a  couple  of  yards  forwards,  and  im- 
mediately the  whole  crowd  rushed  together 
towards  the  spot  to  which  he  was  mo\'ing, 
and  they  stood  so  thickly  together  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  never  could  break 
through  them,  even  though  he  had  a  mind 
to  try.  But  he  had  no  mind  to  try  it.  He 
went  back  broken  and  dispirited,  and  when 
he  had  gone  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
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the  burying-ground,  he  stood  again,  for  he 
did  not  know  what  way  he  was  to  go.  He 
heard  the  voice  of  the  corpse  in  his  ear  say- 
ing "  TeampoU-Ronan  ";  and  the  skinny  hand 
was  stretched  out  again,  pointing  him  out 
the  road. 

As  tired  as  he  was,  he  had  to  walk,  and  the 
road  was  neither  short  nor  even.  The  night 
was  darker  than  ever,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  make  his  way.  Many  was  the  toss  he 
got,  and  many  a  bruise  they  left  on  his  body. 
At  last  he  saw  TeampoU-Ronan  from  him 
in  the  distance,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
burying-ground.  He  moved  over  towards 
it,  and  thought  he  was  all  right  and  safe, 
when  he  saw  no  ghosts  nor  anything  else  on 
the  wall,  and  he  thought  he  would  never  be 
hindered  now  from  leaving  his  load  off  him 
at  last.  He  moved  over  to  the  gate,  but  as  he 
was  passing  in,  he  tripped  on  the  threshold. 
Before  he  could  recover  himself,  something 
that  he  could  not  see  seized  him  by  the  neck, 
by  the  hands,  and  by  the  feet,  and  bruised 
him,  and  shook  him,  and  choked  him,  until 
he  was  nearly  dead ;  and  at  last  he  was  lifted 
up,  and  carried  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  that  place,  and  then  thrown  down  in 
an  old  dyke,  with  the  corpse  still  clinging  to 
him. 

He  rose  up,  bruised  and  sore,  but  feared 
to  go  near  the  place  again,  for  he  had  seen 
nothing  the  time  he  was  thrown  down  and 
carried  away. 

"You  corpse,  up  on  my  back,"  said  he, 
"shall  I  go  over  again  to  the  churchyai'd?" — 
but  the  corpse  never  answered  him.  "That's 
a  sign  you  don't  wish  me  to  try  it  again," 
said  Teig. 

He  was  now  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  do,  when  the  corpse  spoke  in  his  ear, 
and  said  "  Imlogue-Fada  ". 

"Oh,  murder!"  said  Teig,  "must  I  bring 
you  there?  If  you  keep  me  long  walking 
like  this,  I  tell  you,  I'll  fall  under  you." 

He  went  on,  however,  in  the  direction  the 
corpse  pointed  out  to  him.  He  could  not 
have  told,  him.self,  how  long  he  had  been 
going,  when  the  dead  man  behind  suddenly 
squeezed  him  and  said,  "There!" 

Teig  looked  from  him,  and  he  saw  a  little 
low  wall,  that  was  so  broken  down  in  places 
that  it  was  no  wall  at  all.  It  was  in  a  great 
wide  field,  in  from  the  road;  and  only  for 
three  or  four  great  stones  at  the  corners, 
that  were  more  like  rocks  than  stones,  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  either 
graveyard  or  burying-ground  there. 


"Is  this  Imlogue-Fada?  Shall  I  bury 
you  here?"  said  Teigh. 

"Yes,"  said  the  voice. 

"But  I  see  no  grave  or  gravestone,  only 
this  pile  of  stones,"  said  Teig. 

The  corpse  did  not  answer,  but  stretched 
out  its  long  fleshless  hand,  to  show  Teig  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  to  go.  Teig  went 
on  accordingly,  but  he  was  greatly  terrified, 
for  he  remembered  what  had  happened  to 
him  at  the  last  place.  He  went  on,  "with 
his  heart  in  his  mouth",  as  he  said  himself 
afterwards ;  but  when  he  came  to  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  little  low 
square  wall,  there  broke  out  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, bright  yellow  and  red,  with  blue  streaks 
in  it,  and  went  round  about  the  wall  in  one 
course,  and  it  swept  by  as  fast  as  the  swallow 
in  the  clouds,  and  the  longer  Teig  remained 
looking  at  it  the  faster  it  went,  till  at  last 
it  became  like  a  blight  ring  of  flame  round 
the  old  graveyard,  which  no  one  could  pass 
without  being  burnt  by  it.  Teig  never  saw, 
from  the  time  he  was  born,  and  never  saw 
afterwards,  so  wonderful  or  so  splendid  a 
sight  as  that  was.  Round  went  the  flame, 
white  and  yellow  and  blue  spaiks  leaping 
out  from  it  as  it  went,  and  although  at  first 
it  had  been  no  more  than  a  thin,  narrow 
line,  it  increased  slowly  until  it  was  at  last 
a  great  broad  band,  and  it  was  continually 
getting  broader  and  higher,  and  throwing 
out  more  brilliant  sparks,  till  there  was  never 
a  colour  on  the  ridge  of  the  earth  that  was 
not  to  be  seen  in  that  fire ;  and  lightning 
never  shone  and  flame  never  flamed  that  was 
so  shining  and  so  bright  as  that. 

Teig  was  amazed ;  he  was  half  dead  with 
fatigue,  and  he  had  no  courage  left  to  ap- 
proach the  wall.  There  fell  a  mist  over  his 
eyes,  and  there  came  a  soormcn  in  his  head, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  .sit  down  upon  a  gieat 
stone  to  recover  himself.  He  could  see  no- 
thing but  the  light,  and  he  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  whirr  of  it  as  it  shot  round  the 
paddock  faster  than  a  flash  of  lightning. 

As  he  sat  there  on  the  stone,  the  voice 
whispered  once  more  in  his  ear,  "  Kill-Bree- 
dya";  and  the  dead  man  squeezed  him  so 
tightly  that  he  cried  out.  He  rose  again, 
sick,  tired,  and  ti'embling,  and  went  forwards 
as  he  was  directed.  The  wind  was  cold, 
and  the  road  was  bad,  and  the  load  upon 
his  back  was  heavy,  and  the  night  was  dark, 
and  he  himself  was  nearly  worn  out,  and 
if  he  had  had  very  much  farther  to  go  he 
must  have  fallen  dead  under  his  burden. 
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At  last  the  corpse  stretched  out  its  hand, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Bury  me  there." 

"This  is  tlie  last  burying- jjlace,"  said  Teig 
in  his  own  mind;  "and  tlie  little  gray  man 
said  I'd  be  allowed  to  bury  him  in  some  of 
them,  so  it  must  be  this;  it  can't  be  but 
they'll  let  him  in  here." 

The  tirst  faint  streak  of  the  ring  of  day 
was  appearing  in  the  east,  and  the  clouds 
were  beginning  to  catch  fire ;  but  it  was 
darker  than  ever,  for  the  moon  was  set,  and 
there  wei'e  no  stars. 

"Make  haste !  make  haste ! "  said  the  corpse; 
and  Teig  hurried  forward  as  well  ;is  he  could 
to  the  graveyard,  which  was  a  little  place 
on  a  bare  hill,  with  only  a  few  graves  in  it. 
He  walked  boldly  in  through  the  open  gate, 
and  nothing  touched  him,  nor  did  he  either 
hear  or  see  anything.  He  came  to  the  middle 
of  the  ground,  and  then  stood  up  and  looked 
round  him  for  a  spade  or  shovel  to  make  a 
grave.  As  he  was  turning  round  and  search- 
ing, he  .suddenly  perceived  what  startled 
him  greatly — a  newly-dug  grave  I'ight  before 
him.  He  moved  over  to  it,  and  looked  down, 
and  there  at  the  bottom  he  saw  a  black 
coffin.  He  clambered  down  into  the  hole 
and  lifted  the  lid,  and  found  that  (as  he 
thought  it  would  be)  the  coffin  was  empty. 
He  had  hardly  mounted  up  out  of  the  hole, 
and  was  standing  on  the  brink,  when  the 
corpse,  which  had  clung  to  him  for  more 
than  eight  hours,  suddenly  relaxed  its  hold 
of  his  neck,  and  loosened  its  shins  from 
round  his  hips,  and  sank  down  with  a  plop 
into  the  open  coffin. 

Teig  fell  down  on  his  two  knees  at  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  gave  thanks  to  God. 
He  made  no  delay  then,  but  pressed  down 
the  coffin  lid  in  its  place,  and  threw  in  the 
clay  over  it  with  his  two  hands ;  and  when 
the  grave  was  tilled  up,  he  stamped  and 
leaped  on  it  with  his  feet  until  it  was  firm 
and  hard,  and  then  he  left  the  place. 

The  sun  was  fast  rising  as  he  finished  his 
work,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  road,  and  look  out  for  a  house 
to  rest  himself  in.  He  found  an  inn  at  last, 
and  lay  down  upon  a  bed  there  and  slept 
till  night.  Then  he  rose  lyD  and  ate  a  little, 
and  fell  asleep  again  till  morning.  "Wlien 
he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  hired  a  horse 
and  rode  home.  He  \vas  more  than  twenty  - 
six  miles  from  home  where  he  was,  and  he 
had  come  all  that  way  with  the  dead  body 
on  liis  back  in  one  night. 

All  the  people  at  his  own  home  thought 


that  he  must  have  left  the  country,  and  they 
rejoiced  greatly  when  they  saw  him  come 
back.  Everyone  began  asking  him  where 
he  had  been,  but  he  would  not  tell  anyone 
except  his  father. 

He  was  a  changed  man  from  that  day. 
He  never  di'ank  too  much ;  he  never  lost 
his  money  over  cards ;  and  especially  he 
would  not  take  the  woild  and  be  out  late 
by  himself  of  a  dark  night. 

He  was  not  a  fortnight  at  home  until  he 
married  Mary,  the  girl  he  had  been  in  love 
with ;  and  it's  at  their  wedding  the  sport 
was,  and  it's  he  was  the  happy  man  from 
that  day  forward,  and  it's  all  I  wish  that  we 
may  be  as  happy  as  he  was. 


THE   DEATH   LAMENT   OF   JOHN 
O'MAHOXY. 

In  a  foreign  land,  in  a  lonesome  city, 

With  few  to  pity  or  know  or  care, 
I  sleep  each  night  while  my  heart  is  burning, 

And  wake  each  morning  to  new  despair. 

Let  no  one  venture  to  ask  my  storj- 

Who  believes  in  glory  or  trusts  to  fame ; 

Yes  I   I  have  within  me  such  demons  in  keeping 
As  are  better  sleeping  without  a  name. 

From  many  a  day  of  blood  and  horror, 
And  night  of  terror  and  work  of  dread, 

I  have  rescued  nought  but  my  honour  only, 
And  this  aged,  lonely,  and  whitening  head. 

Not  a  single  hope  have  I  seen  fulfilled 

For  the  blood  we  spilled  when  we  cast  the  die; 

And  the  future  1  painted  in  brightness  and  pride 
Has  the  present  belied,  and  shall  still  belie. 

In  this  far-ofl'  country,  this  city  dreary, 
I  languished  weary,  and  sad,  and  sore, 

Till  the  flower  of  youth  in  glooms  o'ershaded 
Grew  seared,  and  faded  for  evermore. 

Oh  my  land !  from  thee  driven — our  old  flag 
furled — 

I  renounced  the  world  when  I  went  from  thee ; 
My  heart  lingers  still  on  its  native  strand, 

And  American  land  holds  nought  for  me. 

Through  a  long  life  contriving,  hoping,  striving, 
Driven  and  driving,  leading  and  led  ; 

I  have  rescued  nought  but  my  honour  only, 
And  this  aged,  lonely,  and  whitening  head. 
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O  WERE  YOU  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN? 

[from   the    IRISH.] 

0  were  you  on  the  mountain,  and  saw  you  my 

Love? 
And  saw  you  my  own  one,  my  queen  and  my 

dove  ? 
And  saw  you  the  maiden  with  the  step  firm  and 

free? 

0  say,  was  she  pining  in  sorrow  like  me? 

1  was  upon  the  mountain  and  saw  there  your 

Love, 
I  saw  there  your  own  one,  your  queen  and  your 

dove; 
I  saw  there  the  maiden  with  the  step  firm  and 

free, 
And  she  was  not  pining  in  sorrow  like  thee. 


MY   GRIEF   ON   THE   SEA. 

My  grief  on  the  sea, 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll ! 

For  they  heave  between  me 
And  the  love  of  my  soul. 

Abandoned,  forsaken, 

To  grief  and  to  care. 
Will  the  sea  ever  waken 

Relief  from  despair? 

My  grief  and  my  trouble  ! 

Would  he  and  I  were 
In  the  province  of  Leiuster 

Or  county  of  Clare ! 

Were  I  and  my  darling, — 
0  heart-bitter  wound  ! — 

On  board  of  the  ship 
For  America  bound. 

On  a  green  bed  of  rushes 

All  last  night  I  lay, 
And  I  flung  it  abroad 

With  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  my  love  came  behind  me, 
He  came  from  the  south. 

His  brea.st  to  my  bosom, 
His  mouth  to  my  mouth. 


MY  LOVE,   O,  SHE  IS  MY  LOVE! 

[from   the   IRISH.] 

She  casts  a  spell,  0,  casts  a  spell 
Which  haunts  me  more  than  I  can  tell ; 
Dearer  because  she  makes  me  ill, 
Than  who  would  will  to  make  mc  well. 


She  is  my  store,  0,  she  my  store, 
Whose  gray  eye  wounded  me  so  sore; 
Who  will  not  place  in  mine  her  palm. 
Who  will  not  calm  me  any  more. 

She  is  my  pet,  0,  she  my  pet. 
Whom  I  can  never  more  forget; 
Who  would  not  lose  by  me  one  moan, 
Nor  stone  upon  my  cairn  set. 

She  is  my  roon,  0,  she  my  roon, 

Who  tells  me  nothing,  leaves  me  soon ; 
Who  would  not  lose  by  me  one  sigh, 
Were  death  and  I  within  one  room. 

She  is  my  dear,  0,  she  my  dear. 
Who  cares  not  whether  I  be  here; 
Who  would  not  weep  when  I  am  dead, 
AVho  makes  me  shed  the  silent  tear. 

Hard  my  case,  0,  hard  my  case. 
How  have  I  lived  so  long  a  space? 
She  does  not  trust  me  any  more, 
But  I  adore  her  silent  face. 

She  is  my  choice,  0,  she  my  choice. 
Who  never  made  me  to  rejoice  ; 
Who  caused  my  heart  to  ache  so  oft. 
Who  puts  no  softness  in  her  voice. 

Great  is  my  grief,  0,  great  my  grief. 
Neglected,  scorned,  beyond  belief. 
By  her  who  looks  at  me  askance. 
By  her  who  grants  me  no  relief. 

She's  my  desire,  0,  my  desire. 
More  glowing  than  the  bright  sun's  fire; 
Who  more  than  wind-blown  ice  is  cold, 
Had  I  the  bold  heart  to  sit  by  her. 

She  it  is  who  stole  my  heart. 
But  left  a  void  arid  aching  smart. 
0,  if  she  soften  not  her  eye. 
Then  Life  and  I  will  surely  part. 


I  SHALL  NOT  DIE  FOR  THEE. 

[from   the   IRISH.] 

For  thee  I  shall  not  die. 

Woman  high  of  name  and  fame ; 
Foolish  men  thou  mayest  slay, 

I  and  they  are  not  the  same. 

Why  should  a  man  expire 

For  the  fire  of  any  eye? 
Slender  waist  or  swan-like  limb, 

Is  it  for  them  that  I  should  die? 

The  round  breasts,  the  fresh  skin. 
Crimson  cheeks,  hair  long  and  rich. 

Indeed,  indeed,  I  shall  not  die, 
Please  God,  not  I,  for  any  such. 
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The  golden  hair,  the  forehead  thin, 
The  chaHte  mien,  the  gracious  eaac, 

The  rounded  heel,  the  languid  tone, 
Fools  alone  hnd  death  in  these. 

Thy  sharp  wit,  thy  perfect  calm, 
Thy  thin  palm-like  foam  of  sea; 

Thy  white  neck,  thy  blue  eye, 
I  shall  not  die  for  thee. 

Woman  graceful  as  the  swan, 
A  wise  man  did  nurture  me. 

Little  palm,  white  neck,  bright  eye, 
I  shall  not  die  for  ye. 


NELLY   OF  THE   TOP-KNOTS. 

Dear  God,  were  I  fisher 

And  back  in  Biuedar, 
And  Nelly  a  fish 

Who  would  swim  in  the  bay  there, 
I  would  privately  set  there 

My  net  there  to  catch  her. 
In  Erin  no  maiden 

Is  able  to  match  her. 

And,  Nelly,  dear  God ! 

Why,  you  should  not  thus  flee  me, 
I  long  to  be  near  thee 

And  hear  thee  and  see  thee. 
My  hand  on  the  Bible 

And  I  swearing  and  kneeling. 
And  giving  thee  part 

Of  the  heart  thou  art  stealing. 

I've  a  fair  yellow  casket. 

And  it  fastened  with  crystal ; 
The  lock  opens  not 

To  the  shot  of  a  pistol. 
To  Jesus  I  pray, 

And  to  Columkill's  master. 
That  JIary  may  guide  thee 

Aside  from  disaster. 

We  may  be,  0  maiden, 

Whom  none  may  disparage, 
Some  morning  a-hearing 

The  sweet  mass  of  marriage. 
But  if  fate  be  against  us 

To  rend  us  and  push  us, 
I  shall  mourn  as  the  blackbird 

At  eve  in  the  bushes. 

0  God,  were  she  with  me 
Where  the  gull  flits  and  tern, 

Or  in  Paris  the  smiling, 
Or  an  isle  in  Loch  Erne, 

1  would  coax  her  so  well, 

I  would  tell  her  my  story. 
And  talk  till  I  won  her, 
My  sunshine  of  glory. 


STAR   OF  MY  SIGHT. 

[FBOH   the   IBI8H.] 

Star  of  my  sight,  you  gentle  Breedyeen, 
Often  at  night  I  am  sick  and  grieving ; 
I  am  ill,  I  know  it,  and  no  deceiving, 
And  grief  on  the  wind  blows  no  relieving. 

0  wind,  if  pa-ssing  by  that  far  boreen, 
Blow  my  blessing  unto  my  storeen  ; 

Were  I  on  the  spot  I  should  hear  her  calling, 
But  I  am  not,  and  my  tears  are  falling. 

Into  the  post  I  put  a  letter. 
Telling  my  love  that  I  was  no  better; 
Small  the  loss  was  her  answer  to  me, 
A  lover's  mind  should  be  always  gloomy. 

Wind,  greet  that  mountain  where  she  I  prize  is, 
When  the  gold  moon  sets  and  the  white  sun 

rises; 
A  gray  fog  hangs  over  cursed  Dublin, 
It  fills  my  lungs,  and  my  heart  it's  troubling. 

Ochone  for  the  Death,  when  the  breath  is  going! 

1  thought  to  bribe  it  with  bumpers  flowing; 
I'd  give  what  men  see  from  yonder  steeple 
To  be  in  Loughrea  and  among  my  people. 

Och,  the  long  high-roads  I  shall  never  travel ! 
Worn  my  brogues  are,  with  stones  and  gravel; 
Though  I  went  to  mass,  there  was  no  devotion 
But  to  see  her  pass  with  her  swan-like  motion. 

Farewell  Loughrea,  a  long  farewell  to  you; 
Many's  the  pleasant  day  I  spent  in  you. 
Drinking  with  friends,  and  my  love  beside  me, 
I  little  dreamt  then  of  what  should  betide  me. 


RINGLETED   YOUTH   OF   MY   LOVE. 

[from  THK   IRISH.] 

Ringleted  youth  of  my  love, 

With  thy  locks  bound  loosely  behind  thee, 
You  passed  by  the  road  above. 

But  you  never  came  in  to  find  me; 
Where  were  the  harm  for  you 

If  you  came  for  a  little  to  see  me? 
Your  kiss  is  a  wakening  dew 

Were  I  ever  so  ill  or  so  dreamy. 

If  I  had  golden  store 

I  would  make  a  nice  little  boreen 
To  lead  straight  up  to  his  door, 

The  door  of  the  house  of  my  storeen; 
Hoping  to  God  not  to  miss 

The  sound  of  his  footfall  in  it; 
I  have  waited  so  long  for  a  kiss. 

That  for  days  I  have  slept  not  a  minute. 
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I  thought,  0  my  love!  you  were  so — 

As  the  moon  is,  or  sun  on  a  fountain, 
And  I  thought  after  that  you  were  snow, 

The  cold  snow  on  top  of  the  mountain; 
And  1  thought  after  that,  you  were  more 

Like  God's  lamp  shining  to  find  me, 
Or  the  bright  star  of  knowledge  before 

And  the  star  of  knowledge  behind  me. 


You  promised  me  high-heeled  shoes, 

And  satin  and  silk,  my  storeen. 
And  to  follow  me,  never  to  lose, 

Though  the  ocean  were  round  us  roaring; 
Like  a  bush  in  a  gap  in  a  wall 

I  am  now  left  lonely  without  thee. 
And  this  house  I  grow  dead  of,  is  all 

That  I  see  around  or  about  me. 


THE     HON.    RODEN    NOEL. 

1834-1894. 


[Eoden  Berkeley  Wriothesley  Noel  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Roden, 
an  ardent  Protestant  and  an  Orange  leader 
of  the  North.  He  was  born  in  1834;  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  convictions  and 
sensitive  conscience.  These  were  in  evidence 
when  he  refused  the  career  in  the  church 
which  his  family  had  arranged  for  him,  and 
again  when  he  resigned  his  office  at  court 
because,  though  loyally  attached  to  the 
Queen's  person,  he  had  become  a  Radical, 
even  a  Socialist.  The  death  of  his  little  son 
Eric  was  the  great  grief  of  his  life.  He  com- 
memorated him  in  the  exquisite  Little  Child s 
Monument^  from  which  our  extracts  are  taken 
by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Noel's  family.] 


LAMENT. 


[from  "a  little  child's  monument".] 

I  am  lying  in  the  tomb,  love. 

Lying  in  the  tomb, 
Tho'  1  move  within  the  gloom,  love, 

Breathe  within  the  gloom  ! 
Men  deem  my  life  not  fled,  dear. 

Deem  my  life  not  fled, 
Tho'  I  with  thee  am  dead,  dear, 

I  with  thee  am  dead, 

0  my  little  child  1 

What  is  the  gray  world,  darling. 

What  is  the  gray  world, 
Where  the  worm  is  curled,  darling, 

The  death- worm  is  curled? 
They  tell  me  of  the  spring,  dear ! 

Do  I  want  the  spring? 
Will  she  waft  upon  her  wing,  dear, 

The  joy-pulse  of  her  wing. 
Thy  songs,  thy  blossoming  ? 
0  my  little  child ! 


For  the  hallowing  of  thy  smile,  love, 

The  rainbow  of  thy  smile. 
Gleaming  for  a  while,  love, 

Gleaming  to  beguile ! 
Replunged  me  in  the  cold,  dear, 

Leaves  me  in  the  cold. 
And  I  feel  so  very  old,  dear, 

Very,  very  old ! 

Would  they  put  me  out  of  pain,  dear, 

Out  of  all  my  pain  ? 
Since  I  may  not  live  again,  dear, 

Never  live  again ! 

I  am  lying  in  the  grave,  love. 

In  thy  little  grave. 
Yet  I  hear  the  wind  rave,  love. 

And  the  wild  wave ! 
I  would  lie  asleep,  darling. 

With  thee  lie  asleep, 
Unhearing  the  world  weep,  darling, 

Little  children  weep ! 

0  my  little  child  ! 


DARK   SPRING. 

Now  the  mavis  and  the  merle 
Lavish  their  full  hearts  in  song; 

Peach  and  almond  boughs  unfurl 
White  and  purple  bloom  along, 

A  blue  burning  air. 

All  is  very  fair : 

But  ah  !  the  silence  and  the  sorrow ! 

I  may  not  borrow 

Any  anodyne  for  grief 

From  the  joy  of  flower  or  leaf, 

No  healing  to  allay  my  pain 

From  the  cool  of  air  or  rain ; 

Every  sweet  sound  grew  still, 

Every  fair  colour  pale. 

When  his  life  began  to  wane ! 

They  may  never  live  again  I 
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A  child's  voice  and  visage  will 
Evermore  about  me  fail ; 
And  my  weary  feet  will  go 
Labouring  as  in  deep  snow: 
Though  the  year  with  glowing  wine 
Fill  the  living  veins  of  vine, 
While  a  faint  moon  hangs  between 
Broidery  of  a  leafy  screen  ; 
Though  the  glossy  fig  may  swell, 
And  Night  hear  her  I'hilomel, 
While  sweet  lemon  b^jssom  breathes, 
And  fair  Run  his  falchion  wreathes 
With  rich  depending  golden  fruit, 
Or  crimson  roses  at  his  foot, 
All  is  desolate  and  mute  I 
Dark  to-day,  and  dark  to-morrow  ! 
Ah !  the  silence  and  the  sorrow  ! 


A   MILK-WHITE   BLOOMED   ACACIA- 
TREE. 

A  milk-white  bloomed  acacia-tree, 

A  flowery  fair  lawn, 
Lark-song  upsoaring  from  the  lea, 

In  a  rosy  dawn  ; 
A  little  child  who,  while  he  sings, 
Gives  light  and  joy  to  all,  and  song,  and  sunny 
wings ! 

The  green  acacia  still  blooms. 

And  all  the  fairy  flowers, 
Song  thrills  the  chorister's  light  plumes 

In  blue  celestial  bowers ; 
Darkling  I  wander  in  the  wild. 
Looking  for  my  little  child  ; 
I  cannot  hear  his  happy  voice, 
Bidding  all  the  world  be  lovely,  and  rejoice. 


ONLY   A   LITTLE   CHILD 

Voire — 

Only  a  little  child  : 

Stone  cold  upon  his  bed  ! 
Is  it  for  him  you  wail  so  wild, 

As  though  the  very  world  were  dead  ? 
Arise,  arise ! 
Threaten  not  the  tranquil  skies ! 

Do  not  all  things  die  ? 

'Tis  but  a  faded  flower ! 
Dear  lives  e.xhale  perpetually 

AVith  every  fleeting  hour, 
l^chael  for  ever  weeps  her  little  ones ; 
For  ever  Rizpah  mo\irncth  her  slain  sons. 

Arise,  arise ! 
Threaten  not  the  tranquil  skies ! 


Only  a  little  child  ! 

Long  gonerations  pass : 
Behold  them  flash  a  moment  wild 

With  stormlight,  a  pale  headlong  nuuis 
Of  foam,  into  unfathomable  gloom  ! 
Worlds  and  shed  leaves  have  all  one  doom. 

Arise,  arise ! 
Threaten  not  the  tranquil  skies. 

Should  earth's  tremendous  shade 

Spare  only  you  and  yours? 
Who  regardcth  empires  fade 

Untroubled,  who  impassive  pours 
Human  joy,  a  mere  spilt  water, 
Revels  red  with  human  slaughter! 

Arise,  arise  ! 
Threaten  not  the  tranquil  skies. 

Another  Voice — 

.  .  .  Only  another  child  ! 

He  was  the  world  to  me. 
Pierced  to  the  heart,  insane,  defiled. 

All  holiest  hope  !  foul  mockery. 
Childhood's  innocent  mirth  and  rest; 
Man's  brief  life  a  brutal  jest. 

There  is  no  God ; 
Earth  is  Love's  sepulchral  sod ! 

Another  Voice — 

Only  a  little  child  I 

Ah!  then  who  brought  him  here? 
Who  made  him  loving,  fair,  and  mild, 

And  to  your  soul  so  dear? 
His  lowly  spirit  seemed  divine 
Burning  in  a  heavenly  shrine. 

Arise,  arise ! 
AVith  j)ardon  for  the  tranquil  skies. 

Only  a  little  child  ! 

Who  sleeps  upon  God's  heart! 
Jesus  blessed  our  undefiled, 

Whom  no  power  avails  to  part 
From  the  life  of  Him,  who  died 
And  liveth,  whatsoe'er  betide  ! 

W^hose  are  eyes 
Tranquiller  than  starlit  skies ! 

Only  a  little  child  ! 

For  whom  all  thinsrs  are  : 
Spring  and  summer,  winter  wild, 

Sea  and  earth,  and  every  star; 
Time,  the  void,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Hell  and  heaven,  loss  and  gain ! 
Life  and  death  are  his,  and  he 
Rests  in  God's  eternity. 

Arise,  arise ! 
Love  is  holy,  true,  and  wise, 
Mirrored  in  the  tranquil  skies. 
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[John  O'Leary  was  born  in  Tipperary, 
1830 ;  educated  at  Carlow  College  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  editor  of 
The  Irish  People,  the  organ  of  Fenianism,  in 
1865-67 ;  and  was  sentenced  in  the  latter 
year  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude.  He 
served  five  years  of  his  sentence,  and  the 
remainder  was  commuted  to  residence  out  of 
Ireland.  In  1887  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  with  his  literary  tastes  and  high  ideals 
soon  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
friends  and  admirers.  He  is  of  the  loftiest 
personal  eliaracter,  and  has  impressed  men 
of  the  most  diverse  opinions  with  a  common 
admiration  of  his  chivalric  personality.  He 
has  published  a  volume  entitled  Recollections 
of  Fenians  and  Fenianism.] 


DAVIS,     "THE    NATION",    AND    THE 
CONFEDERATION. 

Fbom    "Recollections   of   Fenlaks    and 
Fenianism  ".' 

It  is  with  a  sad  heart  and  a  somewhat 
doubtful  mind  that  I  set  myself  down,  on 
the  borders  of  old  age,  to  say  something  of 
what  I  felt  and  thought  and  did  in  my  early 
youth  and  mature  manhood.  Times  have 
changed  in  Ireland  greatly  since  then,  and,  no 
doubt,  I  have  very  greatly  changed  myself — 
but  scarcely  with  the  times.  Whether  this 
be  my  misfortune  or  my  fault,  or  simply  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  years,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 
I  can  only  recognize  the  fact,  and  I  feel  that 
my  readers  will  be  but  too  likely  to  keep  it 
well  before  their  minds.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  much  of  the  laudator  tempoi'is 
acti  in  my  nature,  but  I  am  certainly  very 
little  in  love  with  the  present,  and  but  for  my 
strong  hope  of  a  future  other  and  better  than 
the  present,  I  should  have  but  little  pleasure 
in  looking  back  upon  my  past  or  any  past. 

But  to  come  to  that  past.  Wliere  shall  I 
begin?  There  is  something  of  a  difficulty 
here,  though  perhaps  not  a  great  one.  Nearly 
all  our  thoughts  and  acts  have  their  roots  in 
a  past  whose  distance  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  calculate.     But  then  I  am  not  writing  of 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 


my  relation  to  the  universe,  but  merely  of 
my  relation  to  Fenianism.  Here  I  have 
little  difficulty  myself  as  to  where  to  begin, 
while  feeling  that  the  thing  may  not  be  at 
all  so  clear  to  my  readers,  and  especially  to 
such  English  ones  as  I  may  chance  to  find. 
I  commence  my  story,  then,  in  what  my 
aforesaid  English  reader  may  probably  con- 
sider a  somewhat  Irish  fashion,  by  telling 
how  I  became  a  Young  Irelander — for  here 
was  certainly  the  root  of  the  matter  to  me. 
I  have  said  something  of  this  elsewhere  more 
than  once,  but  here  I  must  go  more  fully 
into  it. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1846,  while  recover- 
ing from  a  fever,  I  came  across  the  poems 
and  essays  of  Thomas  Davis,  then  recently 
dead.  What  Davis  has  been  to  more  than 
a  generation  of  Irishmen  since  his  death  is 
well  known  in  his  own  country,  and  may  in 
a  measure  be  understood  by  Englishmen 
now,  since  the  publication  of  his  prose 
writings  (edited  by  T.  W.  Rolleston,  in  the 
Camelot  series),  and  of  his  life,  written  by 
his  co-labourer  and  friend.  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy. 
What  he  was  then  to  me  I  feel  as  if  I  can 
only  faintly  shadow  forth  at  this  distance 
of  time.  Perhaps  it  may  give  some  notion 
of  the  effect  produced  on  me  to  say  that  I 
then  went  through  a  process  analogous  to 
what  certain  classes  of  Christians  call  "  con- 
version ".  I  can  but  vaguely  remember  my 
uni'egenerate  state.  Doubtless  (from  my 
surroundings)  I  was  not  anti-Irish  or  West- 
British;  but  then  I  am  confident  I  was  not 
strongly  Irish,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  strongly 
ambitious,  and  can  easily  conceive  that  my 
ambition,  stimulated  by  much  reading  of 
English  literature,  necessarily  either  directly 
or  indirectly  anti-Irish  in  spirit,  might  have 
led  me  where  it  has  unfortunately  led  so 
many  of  my  countrymen  before  and  since. 
Now,  however,  everything  was  changed. 
The  world  was  an  altered  world  to  me.  I 
felt  in  quite  a  new  sense  that  I  was  an 
Irishman,  and  that  for  weal  or  woe  my  fate 
must  be  linked  with  that  of  my  country. 
I  do  not  think  that  either  then  or  since  I 
ever  had  much  of  that  spurious  Irishism  of 
Moore's  song,  which  associates  Ireland  with 
virtue  and  England  with  guilt ;  but  Irish  in 
a  higher  and  better  sense  I  think  I  may 
claim  to  have  at  least  struggled  to  be,  and, 
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in  so  far  as  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  to 
Thomas  Davis  more  than  to  any  other,  or, 
indeed,  more  than  to  all  others,  is  the  credit 
due.  I  do  not  like  to  exaggerate,  and  do 
not  think  I  am  doing  so.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  in  the  least  to  convey  that  the  largest 
part  of  my  intellectual  and  moral  training 
does  not  necessarily  come  from  other  and 
wider  regions;  but  for  all  that  is  Irish  in  me, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  insj^iration  that  made 
me  Irish,  the  fountain  and  the  origin  must 
always  be  sought  in  Davis. 

But  what  came  out  of  all  this?  Little, 
perhaps,  at  once — or  at  least  little  in  the 
shape  of  action.  What  must  have  followed 
very  soon  was  the  close  study  of  the  leading 
columns,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  columns, 
of  the  Nation  newspapei'.  For  what  I  found 
there  I  was,  of  course,  perfectly  prepared  by 
the  previous  reading  of  Davis ;  and  what 
was  to  be  found  in  that  paper  I  must  leave 
the  reader  to  gather  from  another  pen  than 
mine.  Something,  however,  I  must  say  even 
at  this  stage  as  to  how  the  Nation  affected  me ; 
later  I  shall  have  more  to  tell.  In  leading 
article,  essay,  and  poem  we  read,  from  week 
to  week,  the  story  of  Ireland's  sufferings 
under  English  rule ;  and  now  and  then  we 
heard  of  other  countries  groaning  under 
alien  domination,  and  of  their  efforts,  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  to  shake  it  off.  At 
first,  perhaps,  the  teaching  of  the  Nation 
was  not  directly  unconstitutional,  though, 
indirectly,  it  certainly  was  so  fi'om  the  be- 
ginning. From  ceasing  to  "fear  to  speak  of 
'98  "  to  wishing  to  imitate  the  men  of  that 
time,  the  transition  was  very  easy  indeed  to 
the  youthful  mind.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  younger  amongst  us  were  Mitchelites 
before  Mitchel,  or  rather  before  Mitchel  had 
put  forth  his  programme.  We  were  told 
much  about  the  doings  of  Hugh  O'Neill  and 
Owen  Roe  and  Sarsfield,  and  led  to  seek 
what  more  we  could  gather  about  them  else- 
where. But  as  to  the  men  of  '98,  there  was 
no  difficulty  where  to  search  and  what  to 
find.  We  had  the  fascinating  Memoirs  of 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  the  very  laborious  and 
full,  if  somewhat  dull  and  chaotic,  book  of 
Madden,  and  many  a  biography  and  history 
beside.  I  may  peihaps  be  mixing  up  some 
things  in  my  memory  here;  but  the  im- 
pression I  mean  to  convey  is  certainly 
correct.  I  may  be  attributing  to  the  Nation 
other  things  than  I  got  from  it ;  but  tliat 
matters  little,  for  Davis  was  the  Nation  and 
the  Nation  was  Davis;  and  in  saying  this  I 


most  surely  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  the  many  able 
men  who  with  Davis,  and  without  him,  made 
the  Nation.  Anyway,  the  feeling  and  senti- 
ment upon  which  1  acted  then,  and  have 
mainly  acted  ever  since,  came  from  Davis ; 
and  svhat  the  Nation  no  doubt  gave  me,  or 
taught  me  where  to  get,  were  such  additional 
facts  and  fancies  as  my  opinions  sought  by 
way  of  justification  of  the  faith  tliat  was  in 
me. 

While  all  this  commotion  was  going  on  in 
the  internal  man,  many  external  events  were 
occurring  which  need  some  notice  here,  for 
their  bearing  upon  my  future  actions  if  not 
my  future  thoughts.     In  the  year  '47,  when 
I  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  left 
Carlow  School,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year  I  entered  Tiinity  College.     This 
was  the  time  when  the  Irish  Confederation — 
the  Young  Ireland  seceding  body — and  its 
associated  clubs  were  in  full  swing.      I  at 
once  joined  the  Grattan  Club,  presided  over 
by  "  Meagher  of  the  Sword  ",  and  of  course 
was   assiduous   in   my   attendance  not  only 
upon  its  meetings,  but  upon  the  more  im- 
portant ones  of  the  paient  association.     At 
these  assemblages  I  necessarily  heard  much 
explosive  oratory,  notably  from  the  aforesaid 
Meagher,  but  also  from  O'Gorman,  Doheny^ 
M'Gee,  and  many  others  more  or  less  known 
to  fame  at  the  time,  who  have  mostly  slipped 
out  of  the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
of  certainly  less  eloquent,  if  possibly  more 
sensible,  Irishmen.     Neither  then  nor  after, 
if  I  know  myself,  was  I  very  susceptible  to 
the  witchery  of  words.     Old  or  young  men 
eloquent  were   not  to  me  among  the  more 
admirable  phenomena  of  nature  or  art,  and 
then,  as  now,  T  felt  that  it  was  something  of 
a  misfortune  to  Iiishmen,  and  in  a  measure 
to  Ireland,  that  they  found  words  far  too 
leadily,  and  were  too  often  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  lay   any   foundation   of  facts  or 
ideas  at  the  bottom  of  the  words.     Not  that 
I  mean  to  imply  any  disregard  for  the  great 
masters  of  the  spoken  word.      The  Demos- 
theneses,  Chathams,  Grattans,  and  Mii-abeaus 
were  not  only  potent  wieldei-s  of  the  wills  of 
men  in  their  own  time,  but  must  remain  to 
all  generations  a  source  of  delight  as  well  as 
instruction.     But  great  orators  ai'e  nearly  as 
rare  as  great  poets,  and  the  lesser  speakers, 
even  when  their  speaking  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  eloquence  than  rhetoric,  are 
neither  very  rare  nor,  to  me,  very  admirable 
And  it  was  certainly  to  the  lesser  order  of 
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orators,  however  earnest  and  accomplished, 
that  the  Young  Irelanders,  even  inchiding 
Meagher,  belonged.  But  if  I  were  not  mucli 
moved  by  the  oratory  of  the  Confedeiution, 
I  certainly  was  by  what  I  may  call  its  atmo- 
sphere— what    the    French   would    call    the 


"  milieu ".  That  was  strong  indeed,  and 
cliarged  with  all  sorts  of  thunder  and 
lightning  elements.  At  first,  indeed,  there 
was  a  certain  balmy  air  of  constitutionalism, 
imported  from  the  old  Repeal  Association, 
but  that  was  disappearing  day  by  day. 


ELLEN     O'LEART. 

1831-1889. 


[Ellen  O'Leary  was  born  in  Tipperary, 
1831.  She  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  John 
O'Leary,  to  whom  she  was  most  tenderly 
and  unselfishly  devoted.  During  the  years 
of  his  imprisonment  and  exile  she  stayed 
quietly  in  Tipperary,  living  for  the  hour 
of  his  return.  In  1887,  when  his  period  of 
banishment  expired,  they  resided  in  Dublin 
most  happily  for  a  little  while.  She  died  at 
Cork  in  1889.  A  little  volume  of  her  poems 
was  published  after  her  death.  Beautiful 
and  simple  poems  they  are,  representing  in 
their  varying  phases  the  simple,  the  heroic, 
the  beautiful  nature  of  her  who  made  them.] 


TO   GOD   AND   IRELAND   TRUE. 

I  sit  beside  my  darling's  grave 

Who  in  the  prison  died, 
And  though  my  tears  fall  thick  and  fast 

I  think  of  him  with  pride: 
Aye,  softly  fall  my  tears  like  dew 
For  one  to  God  and  Ireland  true. 

"  I  love  my  God  o'er  all,"  he  said, 

And  then  I  love  my  land, 
And  next  I  love  my  Lily  sweet 

Who  pledged  me  her  white  hand. 
To  each,  to  all,  I'm  ever  true, 
To  God,  to  Ireland,  and  to  you. 

No  tender  nurse  his  hard  bed  smoothed. 

Nor  gently  raised  his  head  ; 
He  fell  asleep,  and  woke  in  heaven 

Ere  I  knew  he  was  dead. 
Yet  why  should  I  my  darling  rue? 
He  was  to  God  and  Ireland  true. 

Oh,  'tis  a  glorious  memorj! 

I'm  prou<ler  than  a  queen, 
To  sit  beside  my  hero's  grave 

And  think  on  what  has  been. 
And  oh,  my  darling,  I  am  true 
To  God,  to  Ireland,  and  to  you. 


MY   OLD   HOME. 

[lady  lodge.] 

A  poor  old  cottage  tottering  to  its  fall, 
Some  faded  rose-trees  scattered  o'er  the  wall; 
Four  wooden  pillars  all  aslant  one  way. 
A  plot  in  front,  bright  green  amid  decay, 
Where  my  wee  pets  whene'er  they  came  to  tea 
Laughed,   danced,   and  played,   and   shouted   in 

high  glee; 
A  rusty  paling,  and  a  broken  gate 
Shut  out  the  world  and  bounded  my  estate. 

Dusty  and  damp  within  and  rather  bare, 
Chokeful  of  books,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Old-fashioned    windows,    and    old    doors    that 

creaked, 
Old   ceilings  cracked   and   gray,    old  walls   that 

leaked. 
Old  chairs  and  tables,  and  an  ancient  lady 
Worked  out  in  tapestry,  all  rather  shady. 
Bright  pictures  in  gilt  frames,  the  only  colour, 
^Making  the  grimy  papering  look  duller. 

What  was  the  charm,  the  glamour  that  o'erspread 
That  dingy  house  and  made  it  dear? — the  dead. 
The  dead,  the  gentle,  loving,  kind  and  sweet, 
The  truest,  tenderest  heart  that  ever  beat; 
While  she  was  with  me  'twas  indeed  a  home 
Where  every  friend  was  welcome,   when  they'd 

come; 
Her  soft  eyes  shone  with  gladness,  and  her  grace 
Refined  and  beautified  the  poor  old  place. 

But  she  is  gone  who  made  home  for  me  there, 
Whose  child-like  laugh,  whose  light  step  on  the 

stair 
Filled  me  with  joy  and  gladness,  hope  and  cheer. 
To  heaven  she  soared,  and  left  me  lonely  here — 
The  old  house  now  has  got  a  brand-new  face, 
The  roses  are  uprooted,  there's  no  trace 
Of  broken  bough,  or  blossom — no  decay — 
The  past  is  dead,  the  world  wags  on  alway. 
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HOME   TO   CARRIGLEA. 

My  Noney,  lay  your  work  a.side, 

For  I  have  news  to  tell. 
I've  met  a  friend,  a  dear  old  friend, 

We've  known  him  lony  and  well. 
When  you  were  but  a  toddling  babe 

He  danced  you  on  his  knee; 
But,  oh  !  'twas  in  the  good  old  times, 

At  home  in  Carriglea. 

Just  now  amidst  the  busy  crowd, 

As  I  was  toiling  on 
With  drooping  heart  and  flagging  steps, 

His  mild  glance  on  me  shone; 
His  voice  seemed  like  an  angel's  voice, 

With  such  sweet  sympathy 
He  talked  of  all  the  good  old  times. 

At  home  in  Carriglea. 

He  clasped  my  hand  in  his  warm  grasp, 

His  kind  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
To  see  me  look  so  thin  and  wan 

After  those  weary  years; 
And,  gazing  in  his  face,  I  thought 

I  ne'er  had  crossed  the  sea, 
But  still  was  playing  hide-and-seek, 

At  home  in  Carriglea. 

Once  more  I  saw  its  rose-crowned  porch, 

And  the  little  stream  close  by, 
Where  oft  we  watched  the  young  brekeens 

Or  paddled  on  the  sly; 
Or  in  the  summer  sunny  days 

Climbed  up  the  old  oak-tree; 
Oh !  we  were  happy  children  then. 

At  home  in  Carriglea. 


How  softly  on  our  curly  locks 

My  mother's  hand  would  rest, 
She'd  pat  each  sunburnt,  rosy  cheek, 

And  press  us  to  her  breast: 
You,  Noney  dear,  when  tired  of  play. 

Would  nestle  lovingly 
Within  her  tender  sheltering  arms 

At  home  in  Carriglea. 

When  you  were  only  six  years  old 

There  came  a  woeful  change, 
Dear  mother  always  sad  and  pale. 

Poor  father  wild  and  strange; 
He'd  rave  of  cruel  landlord.s, 

And  curse  their  tyranny, 
His  proud  heart  broke  the  day  he  left 

His  home  in  Carriglea. 

And  with  the  "falling  of  the  leaf" 

My  mother  faded  too; 
And  as  I  watched  her  hour  by  hour 

More  and  more  weak  she  grew: 
The  night  she  died,  she  blessed  us  both 

So  sadly,  tenderly, 
That  all  the  kindly  neighbours  wept. 

At  home  in  Carriglea. 

Oh !  may  God  bless  the  faithful  friends 

Who,  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Thronged  round  the  lonely  orphan  girls- 

Oh  !  they  were  friends  indeed: 
And  he,  the  truest,  kindest,  best. 

Has  come  across  the  sea. 
To  take  a  wife  and  sister  home — 

Home,  home  to  Carriglea. 


WILLIAM      LARMINIE. 

1850  - 1900. 


[William  Tjarniinie  was  born  in  Castlebar, 
county  Mayo,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  After  taking  his  degree  he 
obtained,  by  open  competition,  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  India  Office,  London,  where  he 
remained  for  some  years.  Retiring  in  1887, 
he  took  up  liis  residence  in  Ireland.  He 
pu1)lished  Glanlua  and  other  Poems  in  1889, 
Fand  and  Moytura  in  1892,  and  West-Irish 
Folk  Tales  in  1894.  Among  his  Review 
articles  on  Irish  subjects  may  be  men- 
tioned The  Development  of  English  Metres, 
advocating  the  use  of  Gaelic  assonance  in 
English  verse,  Ii-ish  and  Xorse  Literature, 
and  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  all  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Bevieic.     Mr. 


Larminie  died  at  Bray  in  January,  1900, 
and  in  his  person  passed  away  the  gentlest 
of  scholars  and  men.  Modest  and  retiring, 
he  was  the  finest  type  of  student,  working  for 
the  love  of  his  work,  and  asking  no  recogni- 
tion for  doing  it.  He  gave  the  permission 
for  these  extracts  very  shortly  before  his 
death.] 


THE   POOR   BROTHER   ANT)   THE  RICH. 

There  were  two  brothers  long  ago,  and 
lonjr  affo  it  was.  One  of  them  was  rich  and 
the  other  was  poor.  The  rich  brother  was 
married  to  a  woman  who  had  three  estates, 
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and  property  besides.  The  poor  brother  was 
getting  along  with  the  help  of  just  one  old 
cow,  and  now  he  was  forced  to  sell  her.  He 
took  the  old  cow  to  the  fair  and  sold  her  for 
five  pounds.  On  his  way  home  he  met  a 
man  who  was  rolling  and  kicking  a  barrel 
along  the  road.  He  asked  the  man  what 
was  in  the  barrel,  or  for  what  reason  he  was 
kicking  it. 

"  I've  got  a  man  in  the  barrel  who  is  five 
pounds  in  my  debt,  and  he  has  nothing  to 
pay  me ;  and  as  he  has  not,  I'll  get  the  full 
value  of  my  five  pounds  out  of  the  hide  of 
him." 

"  Stop,  stop !  Don't  do  so.  Here !  I  have 
five  pounds,  and  I'll  pay  sooner  than  that 
you  should  kill  him." 

"  Do  that ;  hand  me  over  the  five  pounds 
and  out  III  let  him." 

The  five  pounds  were  given,  and  the  man 
was  let  out.  The  poor  brother  went  home, 
and  his  wife  asked  him  if  he  sold  the  cow. 
"I  sold,"  said  he,  "and  I  got  five  pounds  for 
her."  "  You  are  a  good  man,"  said  she.  "  I'd 
have  been  a  good  man  if  I  had  the  five 
pounds  with  me."  "And  how  did  they  go 
from  you?"  said  she.  He  told  her  about  the 
man  in  the  barrel.  "Ochone — oh!  God 
help  us  I  What  have  you  been  doing?  And 
we  without  a  taste  of  food  in  the  house  nor 
the  money  to  buy  it!  Ourselves  and  the 
child  will  die  of  the  hunger  ! " 

"  I  can't  help  it.  God  is  strong  enough  to 
give  us  plenty  if  we  have  only  patience." 

At  nightfall  there  came  to  the  house  a 
stranger,  a  respectable  man  who  asked  for 
lodging.  They  told  him  they  had  no  lodg- 
ing fit  for  a  decent  man,  nor  a  bit  to  eat  nor 
a  drop  to  drink  for  hini  or  themselves.  He 
said  he  would  have  the  lodging  from  them 
anyway.  When  supper-time  came  he  bade 
them  get  something  ready.  "  Sorry  we  are," 
said  they,  "  but  not  a  bit  have  we,  more's  the 
pity,  to  cook." 

"Take  a  creel  and  a  knife,"  said  he,  "and 
go  out  and  kill  a  sheep ;  bring  it  in  and  pre- 
pare it  immediately."  "The  sheep  are  not 
mine,  they  are  my  brother's,"  said  the  poor 
man,  "and  I  would  be  afeard  to  touch  them." 
"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  stranger,  "  there 
will  be  no  danger  as  long  as  I'm  in  the 
house."  So  he  went  out  himself,  and  the 
poor  brother  with  him,  and  they  killed  a  fine 
sheep  and  got  it  ready  for  supper.  Tlie 
sheep  lasted  them  till  the  night  upon  the 
morrow.  Then  they  went  out  again  and 
killed  another  sheep,  and  so  on  for  a  week. 


Then  the  wife  of  the  rich  brother  began  to 
be  in  doubt  as  to  how  the  poor  brother  and 
his  family  were  getting  on,  and  she  said  she 
would  find  out.  She  put  her  mother  into  a 
big  chest,  and  gave  her  a  plate  of  bread  and 
meat  to  be  eating.  She  put  a  lock  on  the 
chest,  and  bored  a  hole  to  let  the  air  in,  and 
also  that  the  mother  might  watch  and  spy 
through  it.  Then  they  carried  the  big  chest 
out  to  the  poor  brother's  house,  out  of  the 
way,  as  they  said,  because  they  were  shear- 
ing the  sheep  and  wanted  room.  The  next 
day  they  would  take  it  back,  they  said. 

All  went  well  till  the  stranger  came  home 
to  the  poor  brother's  house  at  evening,  and 
saw  the  chest  in  the  corner.  "What's  in 
that  chest,  and  how  did  you  come  by  it?" 
said  he.  The  poor  brother  said  he  didn't 
know  at  all  what  was  in  it.  "  I  must  find 
out,"  said  the  stranger.  The  poor  brother 
was  afraid  he  would  break  the  lock,  and  for- 
bade him  to  touch  it.  "I  will  not  break," 
said  the  stranger.  He  turned  the  chest  up- 
side down  and  broke  in  a  board,  and  began 
searching  to  find  out  what  was  in  it.  He 
was  not  long  searching  before  he  found  the 
old  woman,  with  her  heels  over  her  head,  and 
the  plate  of  bread  and  meat.  He  put  his 
hand  on  her  windpipe  and  choked  her. 
Then  he  took  a  bone  of  the  meat  and  thrust 
it  down  her  throat,  and  then  he  put  the 
board  of  the  chest  right  again. 

The  next  morning  the  chest  was  carried 
back,  and  the  old  woman's  daughter  was 
opening  it,  and  she  found  her  mother  dead, 
choked  with  a  bone  of  the  meat  she  had  put 
in  with  her.  "  Ochone,  mother !  Oh,  what 
can  have  come  to  you  to  have  choked  your- 
self!  Little  did  I  think  it's  home  like  this 
you'd  come  instead  of  bringing  me  the  news 
I  sent  you  search  for." 

She  ciied  to  her  husband  then  to  tell  him 
her  mother  was  dead  in  the  chest.  He  came 
then,  and  he  sent  for  his  brother  to  make 
ready  for  the  wake,  and  he  gave  him  a  power 
of  money  to  buy  everything  that  was  wanted. 
He  went  and  bought  everything  he  thought 
fit,  and  plenty  of  it.  The  next  day  the  old 
woman  was  buried,  and  there  was  a  good  bit 
of  the  money  he  got  remaining  over  for  him- 
self, to  buy  food  for  himself  and  his  family 
and  the  stranger. 

That  same  night  the  stranger  went  to  the 
grave,  and  he  dug  up  the  old  woman  and  left 
her  lying  above-ground.  In  the  morning, 
when  this  was  found  out,  word  was  sent  to 
the  poor  brother  to  inquire  if  the  stranger 
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could  tell  them  what  they  should  do  with 
the  corpse.  The  stranger  told  them  she  was 
displeased  because  they  put  no  money  in  the 
coffin  with  her,  and  that  that  was  why  she 
rose  from  her  grave.  Then  they  put  a  purse 
of  money  into  the  coffin,  and  she  was  buried 
again  that  day. 

The  same  night  the  stranger  rooted  her  up 
again  and  placed  her  in  the  pig-stye.  He 
killed  him.self  the  four  big  pigs,  and  he  put 
the  old  woman  standing  against  the  wall 
with  a  long  sharp  knife  in  her  hand  as  if  it 
were  she  that  killed  them.  The  rich  brother 
came  early  on  the  morning  of  the  morrow  to 
look  after  the  pigs,  and  found  the  wliole 
four  of  them  dead,  and  nothing  to  show  who 
had  killed  them,  except  that  he  saw  his  wife's 
mother,  who  had  been  twice  buried,  standing 
against  the  wall  and  a  long  sharp  knife  in 
her  hand.  Then  he  sent  word  to  his  brother 
and  the  stranger  to  tell  them  of  the  wonder 
and  the  mischief  that  had  happened.  They 
came,  and  they  saw  the  destruction  and  the 
wondei\  The  rich  brother  asked  the  stranger 
what  he  had  best  do  with  the  old  woman. 
What  he  said  was,  to  give  the  pigs  to  the 
poor  brother.  He  took  the  stranger's  advice, 
and  he  had  the  old  woman  buried  again  the 
third  time.  The  stranger  went  again  into 
the  churchyard,  and  he  took  the  old  woman 
up  and  put  her  riding  on  a  white  hor.se,  and 
strapped  her  up,  and  put  a  whip  in  her  hand, 
and  left  herself  and  the  horse  at  the  door  of 
the  great  house. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  rich  brother  and 
his  wife  got  up,  they  saw  the  white  horse  and 
the  woman  riding  on  it  and  a  whip  in  her 
hand.  "Ochone,  mother!  Oh,  what  is  it 
at  all  is  the  matter  with  you  to  be  getting 
up  out  of  your  grave  and  always  coming  to 
us  1  Tell  us  what  is  wanting  to  you.  And,  oh, 
raotlier,  great  is  tl\e  destruction  you  are  to 
us!"  But  she  made  no  answer.  Then  they 
.sent  word  to  the  poor  brother  and  the 
sti-anger,  to  get  advice  as  to  what  it  was 
right  to  do  now.  They  both  came,  and  the 
•stranger  said  she  would  never  stop  coming 
until  they  gave  that  estate  and  the  house  and 
the  liorse  she  was  riding  on — and  they  would 
still  have  two  estates  besides — and  then  she 
would  get  up  no  more,  and  put  no  more 
trouble  on  them  for  ever.  They  said  they 
would  be  contented  with  anything  that 
would  keep  the  old  woman  from  coming  to 
terrify  and  impoverish  them. 

So  then  she  was  buried,  and  she  never 
arose  again.   The  poor  brother  got  the  estate 


and  the  house  and  the  white  horse.  Tlie 
stranger  asked  him  if  he  had  the  value  of 
the  five  pounds  that  he  paid  for  the  man  in 
the  barrel.  He  had,  he  said.  Then  tlie 
stranger  told  him  that  he  was  that  man. 
They  ate  and  drank  their  fill  of  everything 
that  they  liked  best,  and  then  they  shook 
hands  and  parted. 


THE   FAIRY  OF   DUNGANNON. 

He  was  born  in  the  morning,  he  waa 
baptized  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  evening  he 
went  to  ask  the  king's  daughter  in  mairiage. 

The  king  would  not  give  him  his  daughter 
unless  he  could  find  out  for  him  how  it  was 
that  the  Laughing  Gruagach  had  lost  liis 
melodious  voice,  his  cry,  and  his  laughter. 
Sheegi  went  to  look  for  service.  The 
Gruagach  met  him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  serve  him  as  cow-boy.  He  answered 
that  he  would  serve  him.  So  the  Gruagach 
hired  him  to  herd  his  cattle.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  morrow  he  let  out  the  cattle,  and 
went  with  him  to  show  him  the  place  where 
he  should  herd  them.  There  was  a  large 
field,  and  he  forbade  him  to  let  them  into  it. 
When  the  Gruagach  went  away  he  knocked 
down  the  fence  and  drove  the  cattle  into 
that  very  field.  There  was  a  great  wood  in 
it,  and  he  began  to  shake  down  the  apples 
for  the  cattle.  He  knocked  down  the  sweet 
apples  and  ate  them,  and  then  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  tree.  He  set  to  whistling  now 
and  singing  then.  He  heard  the  gray  tree 
breaking  and  the  green  tree  bending.  A 
great  giant  came  towaids  him. 

"You  are  too  big  foi-  one  bite  and  too 
small  for  two,  and  it's  down  over  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  that  I'll  slip  you." 

"  Wait  for  the  fight  there.  But  which  do 
you  like  best — the  knife  between  your  ribs, 
or  the  keen  close  clutches  of  wrestling?" 

"  That  do  I  like  the  best  that  in  the  house 
of  my  father  and  mother  I  was  wont  to  prac- 
tise ever." 

The  two  caught  hold  of  one  another,  and 
be<'an  to  wrestle.  When  thev  were  wrest- 
linsr,  Sheegi  bethought  him  that  there  was 
not  one  coming  to  weep  for  him  or  bewail 
him,  and  he  rose  with  a  bound  high  and 
agile,  and  thrust  the  giant  into  the  earth 
to  the  waist ;  the  second  grip,  and  he  thrust 
him  down  to  his  arm-pits. 

"  A  green  sod  over  your  head,  churl." 
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"  Stay,"  said  the  giant,  "  and  I  will  give  you 
the  black  steed,  swift  and  strong,  that  over- 
takes the  wind  before  him,  and  the  wind 
behind  does  not  overtake  him." 

"That  steed  is  mine  from  this  day,"  said 
Sheegi. 

"Do  not  kill  me,"  said  the  giant,  "and  I 
will  give  you  the  foui'  pots  of  gold  that  are 
in  the  four  corners  of  my  dwelling." 

"They  are  mine  from  this  day  out,"  said 
Sheegi. 

"Stay,"  said  the  giant,  "and  I  will  give 
you  the  bunch  of  keys  that  will  open  the 
doors  of  the  palace  without  and  within." 

But  Sheegi  drew  his  sword  and  struck  him 
at  the  meeting-place  of  head  and  shoulders, 
and  cut  the  head  from  the  body.  Spoke  the 
tongue  to  him :  "  Had  you  been  less  quick 
in  doing  that,  it  is  what  I  would  have  done 
to  you." 

He  cut  the  tongue  out  with  his  sword  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  left  the  head  in 
a  corner  of  the  field.  It  was  time  to  take 
the  cattle  home.  He  was  on  his  way  when 
the  Gruagach  met  him.  "Of  all  the  cow- 
boys," said  he,  "that  ever  I  met,  you  are 
the  best."  When  they  got  home  he  called 
to  the  maids  to  milk  the  cows.  They  came 
and  filled  every  vessel  in  the  house  with 
milk-  on  that  day.  Sheegi  had  his  dinner, 
and  went  to  bed.  When  he  rose  in  the 
morning,  he  ate  his  breakfast  and  let  out 
the  cattle.  The  Gruagach  showed  him  where 
he  was  to  herd  them  that  day,  and  he  told 
him  not  to  allow  tliem  near  the  field.  But 
he  threw  down  the  fence  and  let  them  in, 
and  did  as  he  did  the  day  before.  And  a 
second  giant  came,  and  he  fought  with  him 
as  with  the  first,  and  cut  his  head  off,  and 
cut  the  tongue  out  of  the  head  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  went  home.  And  the 
milk  of  the  cows  was  far  more  than  it  had 
been  the  first  day.  It  overflowed  the  cans 
and  made  pools  on  the  road.  The  third 
morning  he  went  out  as  before.  And  there 
came  a  third  giant,  who  knew  that  he  had 
killed  his  two  brothers.  But  when  Sheegi 
was  getting  the  better  of  him,  he  offered 
him  the  great  pot  of  gold  that  was  buried 
under  the  door-step. 

"  It  is  my  own  already,"  said  Sheegi. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  giant,  "and  I  will  give  you 
the  swift,  strong,  black  steed,  on  whose  ear- 
tip,  if  you  aim  a  sword-blow,  it  is  at  its  tail 
the  sword  will  strike ;  and  he  overtakes  the 
wind  before  him,  and  the  wind  behind  over- 
takes not  him." 


But  Sheegi  drew  his  sword  and  struck  him 
at  the  meeting-place  of  head  and  shoulders, 
and  smote  the  head  from  off  tlie  body. 

"  It  was  well  for  you,"  said  the  tongue, 
"that  you  were  so  quick  in  doing  that  to 
me,  or  it's  to  yourself  I  would  have  done  it." 

"I  knew,  lump  of  mud,  that  you  would 
have  done  it  if  I  had  not  been  too  quick  for 
you." 

He  went  then  and  collected  the  cows,  and 
was  taking  them  home.     The  Gruagach  met 
him. 
I      "You  are  the  best  cow-boy  ever  I  had," 
I  said  he. 

'  "  I  hope,  master,  that  you  will  not  abate 
j  my  wages  on  the  day  when  they  are  due  to 
'  me." 

"  Oh,  you  calf,  your  wages  you  must  have 
on  the  day  that  you  have  earned  them." 

They  drove  the  cattle  home  with  them. 
The  Gruagach  called  to  the  maids  to  come 
and  milk  the  cows.  And  they  had  to  milk 
'  them  on  the  road.  Not  worth  a  pin  was 
the  flood  of  milk  on  the  day  before,  or  the 
day  befox'e  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
j  flood  there  was  that  day.  For  when  it  was 
all  milked  it  rolled  down  the  hill  in  a  tor- 
rent, and  tore  the  road  into  ruts  and 
channels.  Then  dinner  was  got  ready  for 
the  cow-boy,  and  a  bed  was  prepared  for 
him,  and  he  went  to  sleep.  And  next  morn- 
ing after  breakfast  he  let  out  the  cattle,  and 
drove  them  towards  the  field.  The  Gruagach 
told  him  not  to  let  them  in,  but  he  levelled 
the  fence  when  he  was  alone,  and  turned 
them  in.  And  he  shook  from  the  trees 
the  sweet  apples  for  the  cattle,  and  he 
gathered  plenty  for  himself.  And  when  he 
had  eaten  them  he  went  to  the  top  of  a  tree 
and  set  to,  singing  now  and  whistling  then, 
till  he  heard  the  green  tree  bending  and  the 
gray  tree  breaking.  Then  came  an  old  hag, 
moaning  and  lamenting  that  he  killed  her 
three  sons. 

"Too  big  are  you  for  one  bite  and  too 
.small  for  two,  and  it's  down  over  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  that  I'll  slip  you." 

"Wait  for  the  battle  here,"  said  Sheegi. 
"  Which  is  it  you  like  best — the  knife  in  the 
spaces  of  your  ribs,  or  the  keen  close  grips 
of  wrestling?" 

"  I  like  best  the  keen  close  grips  of  wrest- 
ling. I  like  best  what  I  practised  in  the 
house  of  my  father  and  mother  ever." 

And  they  caught  hold  of  each  other  then, 
and  twice  as  great  was  the  danger  he  had 
from  the  hag  as  from  the  three  sons.    Sheegi 
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bethought  him  that  there  was  not  one 
coming  to  weep  him  or  bewail  him ;  and  he 
rose  with  one  spring  over  her,  and  thrust  licr 
down  to  her  waist  in  the  ground,  and  with  a 
second  he  thrust  her  down  to  her  arm-pits. 

"  A  green  sod  over  your  head,  hag." 

"  Stop  I  Do  not  kill  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  my  bunch  of  keys  that  are  under  the 
green  sod  over  the  door,  and  you  will  open 
every  door  that  is  in  the  four  palaces." 

"They  are  mine  from  this  day  out,  old  hag." 

"Stop,  and  1  will  give  you  the  black  steed 
swift  and  strong ;  you  may  aim  the  sword- 
sweep  at  her  ear-tip,  and  it  is  at  her  tail  you 
will  strike.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  other 
three,  and  is  the  best  that  has  been  in  the 
land  ever." 

"  She  is  mine  from  this  day,"  said  Sheegi. 
And  the  old  woman  perceived  not  till  he 
struck  her  where  head  and  shoulders  meet, 
and  smote  the  head  from  the  body.  And 
the  tongue  spoke  and  .said  to  him :  "  It  would 
not  have  been  long  till  I  did  the  like  to 
yourself." 

"And  how  would  you  have  done  it  to  me?" 

"  There  is  a  rib  of  my  hair  twisted  round 
your  neck,  and  at  my  telling  it  would  have 
wrenched  your  head  from  your  body." 

"  I  knew  it  would  do  that,"  said  Sheegi, 
"as  well  as  yourself." 

He  took  a  blow  at  the  head  and  cut  the 
tongue  out.  He  put  the  tongue  in  his  pocket, 
and  took  the  head  and  left  it  with  the  other 
three  heads  of  the  giants.  He  then  went  and 
made  a  knot,  and  he  fastened  the  three  heads 
to  it,  and  hung  them  on  a  tree  and  left  them. 
He  gathered  the  cattle  together  and  was 
going  home,  and  was  singing  in  his  joy  that 
they  were  all  going  safe  home.  Then  he  met 
the  Gruagach. 

"It's  you  that  are  the  best  cow-boy  that 
ever  I  set  eyes  on." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you're  satisfied ;  you  won't, 
I  think,  be  abating  my  wages  on  the  day 
that  I  have  earned  tliem." 

Then  the  Gruagach  knew  that  the  three 
giants  and  their  mothei'  were  dead.  "  Away 
with  you,"  said  he  to  the  boy,  "  I  have  no 
more  business  with  you." 

"  Oh,  you  calf,  you  must  pay  me  my  wages 
on  the  day  that  I  have  earned  them." 

"  I  will  not  pay  you  one  single  halfpenny. 
Off  with  you,  or  I'll  have  your  head  off." 

"Well,"  said  Sheegi,   "just  wait  for  the 
fight  here  fii-st.    Which  do  you  like  best — the 
knife  between  your  ribs,  or  the  keen,  close 
grips  of  wrestling?" 
Vol.  IV. 


"  Tlie  keen,  close  grips  of  wrestling.  I 
like  that  best  that  I  pi-acti-sed  in  the  house 
of  my  father  and  mother  ever." 

Then  the  two  seized  hold  of  one  another  and 
struggled  :  and  Sheegi,  knowing  there  was  not 
one  coming  Uj  weep  him  or  bewail  him,  rose 
with  a  spring  and  thru.st  down  the  Gruagach 
first  to  his  wai.st,  and  then  to  his  arm-holes. 

"A  green  sod  over  your  head,  O  Gruagach  I " 

"  Stay  and  do  not  kill  me,  and  I  will  pay 
your  wages  and  twice  over." 

"  I  will  not  let  you  out  of  thi.s  till  you  tell 
me  how  it  was  you  lost  your  melodious  voice, 
your  cry,  and  your  laughter." 

"That  is  what  I  have  told  to  no  one  fiom 
the  day  that  1  lost  them  till  now. 

"  Here  was  I,  and  there  was  not  a  hill  in 

the  seven  kingdoms  that  did  not  hear  my 

laugh.     I  was  one  day  at  my  dinner,  and 

there  came  in  through  the  window  a  hare 

with  a  horn  of  gold  on  the  front  of  his  head, 

and  another  at  the  back.     He  came  on  and 

made  three  spits  at  the  dish  on  the  table 

and  the  food  in  it.     There  were  with  me 

twelve  young  men,  and  twelve  hounds  and 

twelve   hawks.      I  ordered  the  voung  men 

out,  each  one  of  them  to  take  a  beast  with 

him  for  the  hunting  of  that  hare.     Off  with 

themselves  they  went,  and  I  followed  it  to 

the  Eastern  world.     When  they  came  to  the 

door  of  the  house  where  the  hare  went  in, 

they  found  nothing  within  but  a  long  and 

broad  kitchen,  with  four  bundles  of  rushes, 

one  in  each  of  the  four  coi'ners.     They  sat 

down   round   the   kitchen,  and   a   red  man 

came  down  from  another  room.      He  gave 

them  welcome  to  the  East.      'Great  is  the 

journey  you  have  come,'  said  he.     He  went 

and    brought    a   boar,    and    he    bade    them 

make  it  ready  for  eating.     They  had  nothing 

to  clean  the  boar  with.      After  a  time  the 

red  man  came  back  and  asked  why  they  did 

not  get  the  boar  ready.     They  siiid  they  had 

not  the  wherewithal.     He  got  up  and  went 

out.     He  pulled  three  stalks  of  rushes  from 

over  the  door.     He  came  in  and  stuck  one  in 

the  hole  of  the  nostril,  and  another  under 

the  tail.      He  took   the   third   and   cleared 

away  all  the  bristles  from  the  one  flank,  and 

then  those  that  were  on  the  other.     Then 

he  opened  the  boar  and  cleaned  it  out.     He 

went  and  threw  it  into  a  cauldron  on  the 

fire.     Wlien  he  thought  that  the  boar  was 

cooked,   he   came   down    from  a  loom   with 

twelve  iron  spits  and  a  blunt  wooden  spit. 

He  asked  them  which  they  would  have — the 

twelve  iron  spits  or  the  blunt  wooden  spit. 
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They  took  the  twelve  iron  spits.  The  red 
man  had  the  blunt  wooden  spit.  They  tlieu 
went  at  the  boar  to  lift  it  from  the  cauldi^on. 
The  red  man  went  at  the  boar  with  the 
blunt  wooden  spit,  and  it  went  with  him. 
He  took  it  up  into  a  room  and  began  to  cut 
it  up  and  eat  it,  throwing  the  bones  down  to 
them  in  the  kitchen.  He  then  came  down 
with  twelve  iron  rings  and  an  odd  ring. 
He  asked  them  which  they  liked  best.  They 
took  the  twelve  rings,  he  took  the  odd  one. 
They  put  their  heads  into  the  rings.  Then 
they  began  to  pull  one  another  about  the 
house  till  he  had  them  half-dead.  Then  he 
came  to  my.self  and  bade  me  blow  into  his 
moutli.  I  did  so.  Next  he  told  me  to  hold 
my  foot  till  he  placed  his  foot  over  it ;  and 
he  blew  a  blast  into  my  mouth,  and  I  lost 
my  melodious  voice,  my  cry,  and  my  laughter. 
And  he  struck  with  a  rod  of  druidism  the 
twelve  young  men  and  the  twelve  horses 
and  the  twelve  hounds,  and  turned  every 
one  to  stone." 

"Now," said  Sheegi,  "at  what  time  of  year 
is  it  that  he  comes  to  trouble  you  ?"  "  Now," 
said  the  Gruagach,  "he  will  come  within 
two  days."  "You  must  come  with  me  to 
the  East,"  said  Sheegi,  "  in  the  track  of  that 
hare,  and  we'll  get  back  everything  that  they 
took  from  you." 

The  next  day,  when  they  were  at  dinner, 
in  came  the  hare  with  the  golden  horns, 
and  leaped  upon  the  table  and  spat  thrice 
on  the  food.  Off  with  him  then ;  and 
Sheegi  and  the  Gruagach  alone  set  out  in 
the  chase  of  him.  They  came  at  last  to  the 
Eastern  world,  and  to  the  house  with  the 
long,  broad  kitchen.  And  at  first  everything 
fell  out  as  the  Gruagach  said.  But  when 
the  boar  was  cooked,  and  the  red  man  asked 
Sheegi  whether  he  would  have  the  twelve 
iron  spits  or  the  blunt  wooden  one,  Sheegi 
took  the  wooden  one ;  and  the  boar  went 
with  liim  out  of  the  cauldron,  and  he  and 
the  Gruagach  were  eating  it  and  flinging 
the  bones  to  the  red  man.  Then  the  red 
man  brought  the  rings  and  asked  which 
they  would  have — the  odd  one,  or  the  twelve. 
And  Sheegi  chose  the  odd;  and  they  put 
their  heads  into  them,  and  were  dragging 
each  other  about,  till  Sheegi  had  the  red 
man  half-killed.  And  the  red  man  cried  to 
him  not  to  kill  him.  But  Sheegi  said  he 
would  kill  unless  he  gave  back  to  the  Grua- 
gach everything  that  he  took  from  him,  and 
promise  never  to  put  trouble  on  him  again. 
"  Everything  you  ask  for,"  said  the  red  man. 


"you  shall  have."  "You  must  give  back 
his  sweet  voice,  his  cry,  and  his  laughter, 
and  the  young  men,  and  the  horses  and  the 
hounds."  "I  will  give,"  said  the  red  man. 
And  he  bade  the  Gruagach  hold  out  his  foot, 
and  he  put  his  own  foot  over  it,  and  he  sent 
a  blast  of  liis  breath  into  the  Gruagach's 
mouth,  and  his  voice  and  his  laugh  came 
back  to  him.  And  then  the  red  man  took 
his  rod  of  druidism,  and  went  out  and  struck 
the  stones,  and  the  twelve  young  men  and 
the  twelve  horses  and  the  twelve  hounds 
rose  up  alive  again. 

Then  Sheegi  and  they  all  turned  their 
faces  homewards.  And  when  they  drew 
near  home  Sheegi  heard  that  the  king's 
daughter  was  going  to  be  married  the  next 
day.  He  left  the  Gruagach  behind  him,  and 
hurried  on  himself  to  the  king's  house.  He 
came  to  the  door  and  struck  a  blow  on  the 
combat-pole  and  then  went  back  tliree  steps. 
The  king  saw  who  it  was ;  but  he  wished 
now  that  his  daughter  should  be  married 
to  the  butler  rather  than  to  Sheegi.  "He 
killed  the  three  giants,"  said  the  king.  "  Has 
he  got  the  three  heads?"  asked  Sheegi.  "  He 
has,"  said  the  king.  "Are  the  tongues  in 
the  heads?"  "I  don't  know,"  said  the  king. 
"See  if  they  are."  The  king  looked,  and 
they  were  wanting.  Sheegi  asked  to  see  the 
heads,  and  he  took  the  tongues  from  his 
pocket  and  showed  that  they  fitted.  Still  the 
young  woman  said  she  would  rather  marry 
the  butler.  But  Sheegi  drew  his  sword  and 
said  he  would  cut  his  head  off;  and  he  put  fear 
on  the  king  so  that  he  banished  the  butler. 

Then  the  couple  prepared  for  the  marriage. 
And  as  they  were  going  out  the  next  morn- 
ing to  be  married,  the  Gruagach  came  and 
a  great  company  with  him.  Sheegi  and  he 
shook  hands.  "Let  the  king  know,"  said 
Sheegi,  "  that  you  have  got  back  your  voice." 
And  then  the  Gruagach  turned  and  laughed 
till  the  seven  kingdoms  heai'd  him. 

The  wedding  lasted  a  year  and  a  day,  with 
eating  and  drinking.  But  they  let  me  go 
home  without  offering  a  bit  to  eat  or  a  drop 
to  drink. 


THE   NAMELESS   STORY. 

There  was  a  king  in  Erin  and  a  queen, 
and  they  had  one  daughter,  and  death  came 
on  the  queen  and  she  died,  and  the  king  did 
not  marry  then  till  his  daughter  was  a  young 
girl,    and   then    he   married    another   wife. 
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Then  one  day,  when  the  queen  wa8  walking 
in  the  garden,  the  corner  of  her  apron  got 
under  her  foot  and  she  fell. 

"  May  neither  God  nor  Mary  be  with 
you  !"  said  the  henwife. 

"Why  soV"  said  the  queen;  "what  is  it 
I  have  done  to  you?" 

"  It  is  because  you  have  done  evil  to  me. 
The  woman  who  was  here  before  was  better 
than  you." 

"  Was  there  a  woman  here  before  me?" 

"There  was.  That  is  hei'  daughter,  the 
young  girl  who  is  in  the  house ;  and  it  is  she 
will  get  everything  her  father  has." 

She  brought  the  henwife  into  the  house, 
and  she  gave  her  ;is  much  as  she  could  eat 
and  drink,  and  they  made  up  a  friendship. 

Then  at  night,  when  the  king  and  the 
queen  went  to  sleep,  the  queen  got  up  and 
she  killed  the  little  dog,  the  hound's  pup; 
and  she  went  to  bed  again,  and  she  screamed 
and  she  cried,  and  the  king  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter,  and  she  said  she  dreamt  the 
girl  had  killed  the  hound's  little  pup.  And 
she  got  out  to  see  if  it  was  killed ;  and  the 
king  bade  her  sleep  till  morning,  and  she 
.said  she  could  not,  and  she  got  up  and  found 
the  pup  dead.  And  the  king  came,  and  she 
told  him  the  pup  was  dead.  And  they 
went  to  sleep  till  morning,  and  then,  when 
the  king  got  up,  he  beat  his  daughter,  and 
she  did  not  know  why. 

The  next  night  the  king  and  his  wife  went 
into  deep  sleep,  and  she  got  up  from  him, 
and  went  out  to  the  stable  and  killed  a 
stallion  he  had;  and  she  went  to  bed  aftei- 
that,  and  she  cried  and  she  screamed,  and 
she  roused  the  king,  and  he  asked  her, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"  I  dreamt  the  girl  killed  the  stallion  in 
the  stable."  And  she  got  up  to  make  sure  of 
the  knowledge  she  had,  and  she  found  the 
stallion  dead;  and  she  came  and  told  the 
king  the  stallion  was  dead.  And  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  king  rose,  he  beat  liis  daughter 
greatly,  and  she  did  not  know  why  he  was 
l)eating  her.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  the 
queen,  when  he  was  not  killing  her ;  and  on 
the  third  night  she  killed  her  own  child,  and 
she  put  some  of  the  child's  blood  on  the 
girl's  hand,  and  she  went  to  bed  and  cried 
"  A  thousand  murders ! "  and  the  king  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  and  she 
said  she  dreiimt  the  girl  killed  the  child. 
And  she  rose  out  and  she  found  the  child 
dead ;    and  she  came  and  told  the  king  the 


child  was  dead. 


The  king  rose  in  the  morning,  and  when 
he  ate  his  breakfast  he  took  his  daughter 
with  him  to  the  wood,  and  a  handsaw  and 
a  rope.  He  tied  her  to  a  tree,  and  he  cut  otf 
her  two  arms  from  her  ahouldei-s,  and  her 
two  paps  from  her  breast,  and  left  her  there 
and  went  home.  And  when  he  was  going 
home  he  got  a  thorn  in  his  foot. 

There  was  a  herd  with  his  dog,  and  the 
dog  got  the  scent  of  the  blood  and  came  to 
her,  and  the  herd  followed  the  dog:  and 
he  found  the  beautiful  girl,  as  wa.s  God's 
will.  He  stopped  the  bl(X)d  and  he  put  his 
greatcoat  on  her,  and  took  her  home  to  his 
father's  hou.se,  and  she  was  there  till  she 
healed.  He  kept  her  there  as  his  wife,  and 
she  had  a  child.  Then  one  day  there  came 
a  boy  of  the  king's  to  the  house,  and  he  saw 
the  woman,  and  the  fine  child  she  had ;  and 
when  he  went  home,  he  told  the  queen  he 
saw  a  woman  in  the  herd's  house  without 
amis  or  breasts,  and  a  fine  child  with  her. 
The  queen  knew  who  it  was,  and  she  sent 
word  to  the  herd  to  send  her  away  or  she 
would  send  him  away.  And  the  girl  under- 
stood that  there  was  grief  on  them,  and  she 
said  it  was  on  hei'  account  they  were  grieved. 
"  I  will  go,"  said  she,  "and  take  my  child  with 

I  me;  and  in  every  house  in  which  I  spend 
the   night  they  will  put   the  child  on  my 

i  back  in  the  morning." 

1      She  got  herself  ready,  and  the  child,  and 

.  he  gave  her  plenty  of  money  when  she  was 
going;  and  they  fastened  the  child  up  on 
her  back,  and  fixed  a  pin  in  her  breast.  She 
went,  and  she  was  not  far  from  the  house 
when  she  met  a  man  asking  alms ;  and  he 
asked  alms  of  her  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
Mary.  And  she  said,  "  I  have  no  hand  to 
give  you  alms,  but  put  your  hand  in  my 
pocket  and  take  the  alms  out." 

He  put  his  hand  in  and  took  out  alms. 
And  she  went  not  far  when  she  met  a  second 
man,  wlio  asked  alms  for  the  honour  of  Grod 
and  Mary.  And  to  him  she  said  as  she  did 
to  the  first ;  and  she  went  on  and  met  a 
third  man  who  asked  alms,  and  she  said  the 
same  to  him.  And  he  asked  her,  "Do  you 
know  who  I  am?" 

She  said  she  did  not  know.  "I  am  a 
messenger  from  God,"  said  he,  "  who  am 
come  to  you  because  you  were  so  good.  You 
are  on  the  way  to  your  father's  house.  On 
the  day  when  he  did  that  to  you  a  thorn 
went  into  his  ioot,  and  is  in  it  since,  and  the 
doctors  have  failed  to  cure  him,  and  he  has 
spent  much  money  getting  cured;   but  he 
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will  never  be  cured  till  you  do  it  with  the 
milk  of  your  breast." 

"  That  is  hard  for  me  wheu  I  have  no 
breast." 

"When  you  come  to  a  place  where  there 
is  a  clump  of  rushes,  lay  down  the  child  and 
loose  the  cloth,  and  the  child  will  go  pulling 
the  rushes;  and  when  he  pulls  up  three  of 
them  there  wUl  come  a  well  of  water  up. 
Bend  your  shoulders  down  into  the  well,  and 
your  two  arms  will  come  to  you  as  they  were 
ever.  Then  take  up  the  water  with  your 
hands  and  put  it  on  your  bi'east,  and  the 
paps  will  come  as  they  were  before.  Take 
the  child  and  knock  at  your  fathei-'s  door 
and  say  you  are  a  doctor,  and  ask  the  door- 
keeper to  let  you  in.  And  the  doorkeeper 
will  say  that  there  are  plenty  of  doctors 
there  as  good  as  you,  and  that  they  are  not 
curing  him.  Tell  the  man  you  will  ask  no 
money  for  curing  him,  and  the  doorkeeper 
will  say  there  is  a  person  there  will  cure 
him  without  money.  Go  in  then,  and  bid 
him  stretch  out  his  foot,  and  milk  three 
streams  of  the  milk  of  your  breast  on  his 
foot,  and  the  thorn  will  come  out ;  and  then 


he  will  cry  to  the  child  to  come  and  tell  his 
grandfather  a  story,  and  the  child  will,  and 
begin  to  tell  him  everything  the  old  woman 
did  to  his  mother. 

She  went  then,  and  did  all  the  beggar 
told  her.  She  got  her  arms  and  hei'  paps 
again.  Then  she  went  to  her  father's  house, 
and  she  cured  his  foot  with  the  milk  of  her 
breast.  And  he  stood  out  on  the  floor  and 
began  dancing  with  great  delight.  Then  he 
sat  on  a  chair  and  called  to  the  child  to  come 
to  him,  and  he  put  him  on  his  knee  and  said, 
"Tell  your  grandfather  your  story."  And 
the  child  began  and  told  him  how  the  woman 
killed  the  pup,  and  told  him  she  dreamt  that 
it  was  his  mother  killed  it,  and  how  he  got 
up  in  the  morning  and  beat  his  mother. 
Said  the  old  woman,  "  Stop  the  child.  He 
is  tired  talking."  "  Don't  stop  him,"  said  his 
mother,  "  till  he  tells  the  story  to  his  grand- 
father." The  child  told  him  all  the  rest, 
and  when  he  heard  the  story  he  hung  the 
woman  for  what  she  did;  and  he  brought 
the  son  of  the  herd  into  the  house,  and  gave 
his  daughter  to  him  in  marriage. 
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[William  Canton,  the  son  of  a  Nortli  of 
Iieland  man,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Chusan, 
27th  of  October,  184.5.  He  is  editor  of  The 
Sunday  Magazine.  Yov  many  years  he  was 
sub-editor  and  leader-writer  on  The  Glasgow 
Herald.  He  published  some  years  ago  A 
Lost  Epic,  a  volume  of  poems ;  but  recogni- 
tion only  came  to  him  with  the  publication 
of  The  Invisible  Playmate  in  1894.  In  this 
little  book  readers  of  judgment  were  not 
slow  to  discern  a  masterpiece — something  not 
for  a  day,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  realize  it,  for 
Time.  This  most  poignant  story  was  followed 
by  the  gay,  tender,  and  alluring  W.  V.  Her 
Book,  with  the  exquisite  poems  included  in 
it.  The  Child^s  Book  of  Saints  is  another 
contribution  of  Mr.  Canton  to  literature. 
Here  once  again,  in  dealing  with  children 
and  the  love  of  children,  a  man  has  met 
women  on  their  own  ground  and  surpassed 
them.  No  one  can  doubt  Mr.  Canton's  pos- 
session of  genius,  not  in  the  loose  and  easy 
application  of  the  word,  but  using  it  with 
all  reverence  and  all  due  sense  of  what  it 
involves.    Her    Friend    Littlejohn    and    the 


poems  we  are  enabled  to  give  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  author.] 


HER   FRIEND   LITTLEJOHN. 

(from  "\v.  v.  her  book".) 

The  first  time  Littlejohn  saw  W.  V. — a 
year  ago — she  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a 
big  red  flower-pot,  into  which  she  had  man- 
aged to  pack  herself.  A  brilliant  Japanese 
sunshade  was  tilted  over  her  shoulder,  and 
close  by  stood  a  large  green  watering-can. 
This  was  her  way  of  "playing  at  botany"; 
but  as  the  old  gardener  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  water  her,  there  was  not  as 
much  fun  in  the  game  as  there  ought  to  have 
been. 

W.  V.  was  accordingly  consoling  herself 
with  telling  "  Mr.  Sandy  " — the  recalcitrant 
gardener — the  authentic  and  incredible  story 
of  the  little  girl  who  was  "just  scruciatingly 
good  ". 

Later,  on  an  idyllic  afternoon  among  the 
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lieatber,  Littlejohn  heard  all  about  that  ex- 
cellent and  too  precipitate  child,  who  was  so 
eager  to  oblige  or  obey  that  she  rushed  off 
before  she  could  be  told  what  to  do ;  and  as 
this  was  the  only  story  W.  V.  knew  which 
had  obviously  a  moral,  W.  V.  made  it  a 
great  point  to  explain  that  "  little  girls  ought 
not  to  be  too  good;  if — thty  —  only  —did — 
what — they — were — told,  they  would  be  good 
enough." 

W.  V.'s  mother  had  been  taken  seriously 
ill  a  few  weeks  before,  and  as  a  house  of 
sickness  is  not  the  best  place  for  a  small 
child,  nor  a  small  child  the  most  soothing 
presence  in  a  patient's  room,  W.  V.  has 
undertaken  a  marvellous  and  what  .seemed 
an  intei'niinable  journey  into  the  West  High- 
lands. Her  host  and  hostess  were  delighted 
with  her  odd  .sayings,  and  quaint,  fanciful 
ways ;  and  she,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  good 
nature,  extended  a  cheerful  patronage  to  the 
grown-up  people.  Littlejohn  had  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  and  it  was  a  novel  delight, 
full  of  charming  sui-piises,  to  have  a  stui'dy, 
imperious,  sunny-hearted  little  body  of  four 
and  a  half  as  his  constant  companion.  The 
child  was  pretty  enough,  but  it  was  the 
alert,  excitable  little  soul  of  her  which  peered 
and  laughed  out  of  her  blue  eyes  that  took 
him  captive. 

Like  most  healthy  children,  W.  V.  did  not 
understand  what  sorrow,  sickness,  or  death 
meant.  Indeed,  it  is  told  of  her  that  she 
once  exclaimed  gleefully,  "Oh,  see,  here's  a 
funeral?  AVhich  is  the  bride?"  The  absence 
of  her  mother  did  not  weigh  upon  her. 
Once  she  awoke  at  night  and  cried  for  her; 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  in  a  sentimental 
mood,  she  sighed,  "I  should  like  to  see  my 
father!  Don't  you  think  we  could  run 
over?"  The  immediate  present,  its  fun  and 
nonsense  and  grave  responsibilities,  absorbed 
all  her  energies  and  attention ;  and  what  a 
divine  dispensation  it  is  that  we  who  never 
forget  can  be  forgotten  so  easily. 

I  fancy,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  she 
must  have  regarded  Littlejohn's  ignorance  of 
the  ways  of  children  as  one  of  her  responsi- 
bilities. It  was  really  very  deplorable  to 
find  a  great-statured,  ruddy-bearded  fellow 
of  two-and-thirty  so  absolutely  wanting  in 
tact,  so  incapable  of  "  pretending  ",  so  desti- 
tute of  the  capacity  of  rhyming  or  telling  a 
story.  The  way  she  took  him  in  hand  was 
kindly  yet  resolute.  It  began  with  her 
banging  her  head  against  something  and 
howling.     "  Don't  cry,  dear,"  Littlejohn  had 


entreated,  with  the  crude  pathos  of  an  ama- 
teur ;  "  come,  don't  cry." 

When  W.  V.  had  heard  enough  of  this  she 
looked  at  him  disapprovingly,  and  .said, 
"  You  shouldn't  say  that.  You  should  just 
laugh  and  .say,  'Come,  let  me  kiss  that 
crystal  tear  away!'  Say  it!"  she  added 
after  a  pause.  This  was  Littlejohn's  fir.st 
lesson  in  the  airy  art  of  con.solation. 

Littlejohn  as  a  lyric  poet  was  a  melan- 
choly spectacle. 

"  Now,  you  say,  '  Come,  let  us  go ',"  W.  V. 
would  command. 

"  I  don't  know  it,  dear." 

"  I'll  say  half  for  you — 

"Come,  let  us  go  where  the  people  sell — " 

But  Littlejohn  hadn't  the  slightest  notion 
of  what  they  sold. 

"  Bananas,"  W.  V.  prompted  ;  "  .say  it." 

"  Bananas." 

"And  what?" 

"Oranges?"  Littlejohn  hazarded. 

"  Pears ! "  cried  W.  V.  reproachfully  ;  "  say 
it!" 

"Pears." 

"And — "  with  pauses  to  give  her  host 
chances  of  retrieving  his  honour,  "  pine-ap — 
pM!— 

" '  Bananas  and  pears  and  pine-appfel', 

of  course,  I  don't  think  you  can  publish  a 
poem." 

"I    don't   think    I    can,  dear,"  Littlejohn 
confessed  after  a  roar  of  laughter. 
I       "  Papa  and  I  published  that  poem.     Pine- 
apptil  made  me  laugh  at  first.      And  after 
that  you  say — 

"  'Away  to  the  market !  and  let  us  buy 
A  sparrow  to  make  asparagus  pie '. 

Say  it!" 

So  in  time  Littlejohn  found  his  memory 
j  becoming  rapidly  stocked  with  all  sorts  of 
nonsensical  I'hymes  and  ridiculous  pronun- 
ciations. 

Inability  to  rhyme,  like  inability  to  rea- 
son, is  a  gift  of  nature,  and  one  can  overlook 
it;  but  Littlejohn's  sheer  imbecility  in  face 
of  the  demand  for  a  story  was  a  sore  trial 
to  W.  V.  After  an  impatient  lesson  or  two, 
the  way  in  which  he  picked  up  a  substitute 
for  imagination  was  really  exceedingly  credit- 
able. Having  spent  a  day  in  the  "Forest" 
— W.  V.  could  pack  some  of  her  forests  in 
a  nutshell  and  feel  herself  a  woodlander  of 
infinite  verdure — Littlejohn  learned  which 
trees  were    "pappa-trees";    how   to   knock 
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and  ask  if  anyone  was  in ;  how  to  make  the 
dog  inside  bark  if  there  was  no  one ;  how 
to  get  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  if  he 
asked  whether  they  could  give  his  little  gii'l 
a  biscuit  or  a  pear  or  a  plum ;  how  to  dis- 
cover the  fork  in  the  branches  where  the 
gift  would  be  foimd,  and  how  to  present  it 
to  W.  V.  with  an  air  of  inexhaustible  surprise 
and  deliglit.  Every  forest  is  full  of  "  pappa- 
trees",  as  every  verderer  knows;  the  cnix 
of  the  situation  presents  itself  when  the 
tenant  of  the  tree  is  cross,  or  the  barking 
dog  intimates  that  he  has  gone  "  to  the  city ". 

Now,  about  a  mile  from  Cloan  Den,  Little- 
john's  house,  there  was  a  bit  of  the  real 
"old-ancient"  Caledonian  Forest.  Thei'e 
was  not  much  timber,  it  is  true,  but  still 
enough ;  and  occasionally  one  came  across 
a  shattered  shell  of  oak,  which  might  have 
been  a  pillar  of  cloudy  foliage  in  the  days 
when  woad  was  the  fashionable  dress  ma- 
terial. I  have  reason  to  believe  that  W.  V. 
invested  all  that  wild  region  with  a  rosy 
atmosphere  of  romance  for  Littlejohn.  Every 
blade  of  grass  and  fringe  of  larch  was  alive 
with  wood-magic.  She  tiotted  about  with 
him,  holding  his  hand  or  swinging  on  before 
him,  with  her  broad  boyish  shoulders  thrown 
well  back  and  an  air  of  unconscious  pro- 
prietorship of  man  and  nature. 

It  was  curious  to  note  how  her  father's 
stories  had  taken  hold  of  her,  and  Littlejohn, 
with  some  surprise  at  himself  and  at  the 
nature  of  things  at  large,  began  to  fancy  he 
saw  motive  and  pui'pose  in  some  of  these 
fantastic  narratives.  The  legend  of  the  girl 
that  was  "just  scruciatingly  good",  had 
evidently  been  intended  to  correct  a  possible 
tendency  towards  priggishness.  The  boy 
whose  abnormal  badness  expressed  itself  in 
"I  don't  care"  could  not  have  been  so  ir- 
redeemably wicked,  or  he  would  never  have 
succeeded  in  locking  the  bear  and  tiger  up 
in  the  tree  and  leaving  them  there  to  dine  off 
each  other.  And  all  the  stories  about  little 
girls  who  got  lost — there  were  several  of 
these — were  evidently  lessons  against  fright 
and  incentives  to  courage  and  self  -  con- 
jBdence. 

W.  V.  quite  believed  that  if  a  little  girl 
got  bewildered  in  the  underwood,  the  grass 
would  whisper  "This  way,  this  way!"  or 
some  little  furry  creature  would  look  up  at 
her  with  its  sharp  beady  eyes  and  tell  her 
to  follow.  Even  though  one  were  hungry 
and  thirsty  as  well  as  lost,  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  afraid  of,  if  there  were  only  oaks 


in  the  Forest.  For  when  once  on  a  time 
a  little  girl — whose  name,  strangely  enough, 
was  W.  V. — got  lost  and  began  to  cry,  did 
not  the  door  of  an  oak-tree  open,  and  a  little, 
little,  wee  man  all  dressed  in  green,  with 
green  boots  and  a  green  feather  in  his  cap, 
come  out  and  ask  her  to  "  Step  inside " 
and  have  some  finiit  and  milk  ?  And  didn't 
he  say,  "  When  you  get  lost,  don't  keep  going 
this  way  and  going  that  way  and  going  the 
other  way,  but  keep  straight  on  and  you  are 
sure  to  covie  out  at  the  other  side  ?  Only  poor 
wild  things  in  cages  at  the  Zoo  keep  going 
round  and  round." 

And  that  is  "truly  and  really,"  W.  V. 
would  add,  "because  I  saw  them  doing  it 
at  the  Zoo." 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  must 
finish  the  story,  for  it  was  one  that  greatly 
delighted  Littlejohn  and  haunted  him  in  a 
pleasant  fashion.  Well,  when  this  little  girl 
who  was  lost  had  eaten  the  fruit  and  drunk 
the  milk,  she  asked  the  wee  green  oak- 
man  to  go  with  her  a  little  way  as  it  was 
growing  dusk.  And  he  said  he  would.  Then 
he  whistled,  and  close  to,  and  then  farther 
away,  and  still  farther  and  farther,  other 
little  oak-men  whistled  in  answer,  till  all  the 
Forest  was  full  of  the  sound  of  whistling. 
And  the  oak-man  shouted,  "Will  you  help 
this  little  girl  out?"  And  you  could  hear 
"Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes"  far  away  right  and  left 
to  the  very  end  of  the  Forest.  And  tli« 
oak-man  walked  a  few  yards  with  her  and 
pointed ;  and  she  saw  another  oak  and  an- 
other oak-man,  and  so  she  went  from  one 
to  another  right  through  the  Forest,  and 
she  said,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Oak-man",  to 
each  of  them,  and  bent  down  and  gave  each 
of  them  a  kiss,  and  they  all  laughed  because 
they  were  pleased,  and  when  she  got  out 
she  could  still  hear  them  laughing  quietly 
together. 

Another  story  that  pleased  Littlejohn 
hugely,  and  he  liked  W.  V.  to  tell  it  as  he 
lay  in  a  hollow  among  the  heather  with  his 
bonnet  pulled  down  to  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
was  about  the  lost  little  girl  who  walked 
among  the  high  grass — it  was  quite  up  to 
her  eyes  —  till  she  was  "tired  to  death". 
So  she  lay  down,  and  just  as  she  was  be- 
ginning to  doze  off  she  heard  a  very  soft 
voice  humming  her  to  sleep,  and  she  felt 
warm,  soft  arms  snuggling  her  close  to  a 
warm  breast.  And  as  she  was  wondering 
who  it  could  be  that  was  so  kind  to  her,  the 
soft   voice  whispered :    "  It  is  only  mother, 
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dearie;  sleep-a-sleep,  dearie;  (Jiily  mother 
cuddling  her  little  girl".  And  when  she 
woke  there  wa.s  no  uiie  there,  and  ahe  had 
been  lying  in  quite  a  little  gras-sy  nest  in 
the  hollow  of  the  ground. 

Littlejohn  himself  could  hardly  credit  the 
change  which  this  vcjluhle,  pitjuant,  imperious 
young  person  liad  made,  not  only  in  the 
waya  of  the  house,  but  in  his  very  being 
and  in  the  material  landscape  itself.  One 
of  the  oddest  and  most  incongruous  things 
he  ever  did  in  his  life  was  to  measuie  W.  V. 
against  a  tree  and  inscribe  her  initials  (her 
father  always  called  her  by  her  initials,  and 
she  liked  that  form  of  her  name  best)  and 
his  own  and  the  date  above  the  score  which 
marked  her  height. 

The  late  summer  and  the  early  autumn 
passed  delightfully  in  this  fashion.  There 
was  some  talk  at  intervals  of  W.  V.  being 
packed,  labelled,  and  despatched  "  with  care" 
to  her  own  woods  and  oak-men  in  th^:,  most 
pleasant  suburb  of  the  great  metioijolis,  but 
it  never  came  to  anything.  Her  father  was 
persuaded  to  spare  her  just  a  little  longer. 
The  patter  of  the  little  feet,  the  chatter  of 
the  voluble,  cheery  voice  had  grown  well- 
nigh  indispensable  to  Littlejohn  and  his 
wife;  for  though  I  have  confined  myself  to 
Littlejohn's  side  of  the  story,  I  wtnild  not 
have  it  supposed  that  W.  V.'s  charm  did  not 
radiate  into  other  lives. 

So  the  cold  rain  and  the  drifted  leaf,  the 
first  frost  and  the  first  snow  came,  and  in 
their  tiuin  came  Christmas  and  the  Christmas- 
tree  and  the  joyful  vision  of  Santa  Claus. 

Now  to  make  a  long  story  short,  a  polite 
note  had  arnved  at  Cloan  Den,  asking  for 
the  pleasure  of  Miss  W.  V.'s  company  at 
Bargeddie  Mains — about  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  the  "old-ancient"  Caledonian  Forest 
— where  a  Christmas-tree  was  to  be  despoiled 
of  its  fairy  fruitage.  The  Bargeddie  boys 
would  drive  over  for  Miss  W.  V.  in  the 
afternoon,  and  "Uncle  Big- John"  would 
perhaps  come  for  the  young  lady  in  the 
evening,  unless,  indeed,  he  would  change  his 
mind  and  allow  her  to  stay  all  night. 

Uncle  Big-John,  of  course,  did  not  change 
his  mind,  and  about  nine  o'clock  he  reached 
the  Mains.  It  was  a  sharp  moonlight  night, 
and  the  wide  snowy  strath  sweeping  away 
up  to  the  vast  snow -muffled  Bens  looked 
like  a  silvery  e.xpanse  of  fairyland.  So  far 
as  I  can  gather  it  must  have  been  well  on 
the  early  side  of  ten  when  Littlejohn  and 
W.  V.  (rejoicing  in  the  spoils  of  the  Christmas- 


tree)  bade  the  Bargeddie  people  good-night 
and  started  homeward,  the  child  warmly 
muliled,  and  chattering  and  laughing  hilari- 
ously as  she  trotted  along  with  her  hand 
in  his. 

It  has  often  since  been  a  subject  of  wonder 
that  Littlejohn  did  not  notice  the  cluinge 
of  the  weather,  or  that,  having  noticed  it, 
he  did  not  return  for  shelter  to  the  Mains. 
But  we  are  all  too  easily  wise  after  the  event, 
and  it  is  to  Ije  remembered  tliat  the  di.stance 
from  home  was  little  over  three  miles,  and 
that  Littlejohn  was  a  perfect  giant  of  a  man. 

They  could  hardly  have  been  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  Bargeddie  when  the  snow- 
storm began.  The  sparse  big  flakes  thick- 
ened, the  wind  rose  bitterly  cold,  and  then, 
in  a  fierce  smother  of  darkness,  the  moonlight 
was  blotted  out.  For  what  follows,  the  story 
depends  principally  on  the  recollections  of 
W.  v.,  and  in  a  great  measure  on  our  know- 
ledge of  Littlejohn's  nature. 

The  biting  cold  and  the  violence  of  the 
wind  soon  exhausted  the  small  traveller. 

Littlejohn  took  her  in  his  arms  and  wrapped 
her  in  his  plaid.  For  some  time  they  kept  to 
the  highroad,  but  the  bitter  weather  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  taking  a  crow -line 
acioss  the  Forest. 

"  You're  a  jolly  hea^^  lumpumpibus,  In- 
fanta," Littlejohn  said  with  a  laugh;  "I 
think  we  had  better  try  a  short  cut  for  once 
thiTjugh  the  old  oaks." 

When  they  got  into  some  slight  cover 
among  the  younger  trees,  Littlejohn  paused 
to  recover  breath.  It  was  stdl  blowing  and 
snowing  heavily. 

"  Now,  W.  v.,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well 
if  you  knocked  up  some  of  your  little  green- 
oak-men,  for  the  Lord  be  good  to  me  if  I 
know  where  we  are." 

"You  must  knock,"  said  W.  V.,  "but  I 
don't  think  you  will  get  any  bananas." 

W.  V.  says  that  Littlejohn  did  knock,  and 
that  the  bark  of  the  dog  showed  that  the 
oak-man  was  not  at  home  I 

"  I  rather  thought  he  would  not  be,  W.  V.," 
said  Littlejohn;  "they  never  ai'e  at  home 
except  only  to  the  little  people.  We  big 
ones  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves." 

"The  oak-man  said:  'Keep  straight  on, 
and  you're  sui^e  to  come  out  at  the  other 
side,' "  W.  V.  reminded  him. 

"  The  oak  -  man  spoke  words  of  wisdom, 
Infanta,"  said  Littlejohn.  "Come  along, 
W.  V."  And  he  lifted  the  child  again  in 
his  arms.     "Are  you  cold,  my  dearie-gul?" 
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"No,  only  my  face;  but  I  am  so  sleepy." 

"And  so  heavy,  W.  V.  I  didn't  think  a 
little  girl  could  be  so  heavy.  Come  along, 
and  let  us  try  keeping  stiaight  on.  The 
other  side  must  be  somewhere." 

How  long  he  trudged  on  with  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and  the  bewildering  snow  beating 
and  clotting  on  them  both,  will  never  be 
known.  W.  V.,  with  a  spread  of  his  plaid 
over  her  face,  fell  into  a  fitful  slumber,  from 
which  she  was  awakened  by  a  fall  and  a 
scramble. 

"  You  poor  helpless  bairn ! "  he  groaned, 
"have  I  hurt  you?" 

W.  V.  was  not  hurt;  the  snow-wreath  had 
been  too  deep  for  that. 

"  Well,  you  see,  W.  V.,  we  came  a  lament- 
able cropper  that  time,"  said  Littlejohn.  "  I 
think  we  must  rest  a  little,  for  I  am  fagged 
out.  You  see,  W.  V.,  there  is  no  grass  to 
whisper,  'This  way,  this  way';  and  there  are 
no  furry  things  to  say,  'Follow  me';  and  the 
oak-men  are  all  asleep — and,  God  forgive  me, 
I  don't  know  what  to  do ! " 

"Are  you  crying.  Uncle  Big- John?"  asked 
W.  v.,  "for  his  voice  sounded  just  like  as  if 
he  was  crying,"  she  explained  afterwards. 

"  Crying !  no,  my  dear ;  there's  no  need 
to  kiss  the  crystal  tear  away !  But,  you  see, 
I  am  tired,  and  it's  jolly  cold  and  dark;  and, 
as  Mother  Earth  is  good  to  little  children — " 
He  paused  to  see  how  he  should  be  best  able 
to  make  her  understand.  "You  remember 
how  that  little  girl  that  was  lost  went  to 
sleep  in  a  hollow  of  the  grass,  and  heard  the 
Mother  talking  to  her?  Well,  you  must  just 
lie  snug  like  that,  you  see." 

"  But  I'm  not  lost." 

"Of  course,  you're  not  lost.  Only  you  must 
lie  snug  and  sleep  till  it  stops  snowing,  and 
I'll  sit  beside  you." 

Littlejohn  took  off  his  plaid  and  his  thick 
tweed  jacket.  He  wrapped  the  child  in  the 
latter,  and  half  -  covered  her  with  snow. 
With  the  plaid,  propped  up  with  his  stick, 
he  made  a  sort  of  tent  to  shelter  her  from 
the  driving  flakes.  He  then  lay  down  beside 
her  till  she  fell  asleep. 

"  It's  only  Mother,  dearie,  Mother  cuddling 
her  little  girl.     Sleep-a-sleep !" 

Then  he  must  have  arisen  shuddering  in 
his  shirt  -  sleeves,  and  have  lashed  his  arms 
again  and  again  about  his  body  for  warmth. 

In  the  hollow  in  which  they  were  found, 
the  snow-wreath,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  passage  a  few  feet  in  width  where 
they  had  blundered  in,  was  impassably  deep 


on  all  sides.  All  round  and  round  the  hollow 
snow  was  very  much  trampled. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  exposure,  the 
strong  man  had  at  last  lain  down  beside  the 
child.     His  hand  was  under  his  head. 

In  that  desperate  circular  race  against  cold 
and  death  he  must  have  been  struck  by 
his  own  resemblance  to  the  wild  creatures 
padding  round  and  round  in  their  cages  in 
the  Zoo,  and  what  irony  he  must  have  felt 
in  the  counsel  of  the  evergreen  -  oak  -  man ! 
Well,  he  had  followed  the  advice,  had  he 
not?  And,  when  he  awoke,  would  he  not 
find  that  he  had  come  out  at  the  other  side  ? 

Hours  afterwards,  when  at  last  Littlejohn 
slowly  drifted  back  to  consciousness,  he  lay 
staring  for  a  moment  or  two  with  a  dazed, 
bewildered  brain.  Then  into  his  eyes  there 
flashed  a  look  of  horror,  and  he  struggled  to 
pull  himself  together.  "  My  God  !  my  God ! 
where  is  the  Infant?"  he  groaned. 

W.  V.  was  hurried  into  the  room,  oblivi- 
ously radiant.  With  a  huge  sigh  Littlejohn 
sank  back  smiling,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
her.  Whereupon  W.  V.,  moving  it  gently 
aside,  went  up  close  to  him  and  spoke,  half 
in  enquiry,  half  in  remonstrance,  "You're 
not  going  to  be  died,  are  you?" 


THE   INQUISITION. 

(FEOM    "W.  v.   HER   book",  AND   VARIOUS   VERSES.) 

I  woke  at  dead  of  night; 

The  room  was  still  as  death; 
All  in  the  dark  I  saw  a  sight 

Which  made  me  catch  my  breath. 

Altliough  she  slumbered  near, 

The  silence  hung  so  deep, 
I  leaned  above  her  crib  to  hear 

If  it  were  death  or  sleep. 

As  low — all  quick — I  leant, 
Two  large  eyes  thrust  me  back; 

Dark  eyes — too  wise — which  gazed  intent; 
Blue  eyes  transformed  to  black. 

Heavens !  how  those  steadfast  eyes 

Their  eerie  vigil  kept! 
Was  this  some  angel  in  disguise 

Who  searched  us  while  we  slept? 

Who  winnow'd  every  sin, 

Who  tracked  each  slip  and  fall, 

One  of  God's  spies — not  Babbykin, 
Not  Babbykin  at  all? 
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Day  lame  with  golden  air; 

She  caught  the  beams  and  Kmiled; 
No  ma.sked  iiuiiiisiior  was  there, 

Only  a  babbling  child! 


WINGS   AND   HANDS. 

God's  angels,  dear,  have  six  great  wings 

Of  silver  and  of  gold; 
Two  round  their  heads,  two  round  their  hearts, 

Two  round  their  feet  they  fold. 

The  angel  of  a  man  1  know 

Has  just  two  hands — bo  small! 
But  they're  more  strong  than  six  gold  wings 

To  keep  him  from  a  fall. 


THE   COMRADES. 

In  solitary  rooms,  when  dusk  is  falling, 

I  hear  from  fields  beyond  the  haunted  moun- 
tains. 
Beyond  the  impenetrable  forests, — 
I  hear  the  voice  of  my  comrades  calling 
"Home!  home!  home!" 

Strange  ghostly  voices,  when  the  dusk  is  falling. 
Come  from  the  ancient  years;  and  I  remember 
The  schoolboy  shout,  from  plain  and  wood  and 
river. 
The  signal-cry  of  scattered  comrades,  calling 
"Home!  home!  home!" 

And  home  we  wended  when  the  dusk  was  falling, 
The   pledged   companions,    talking,   laughing, 

singing; 
Home  through  the  gray  French  country,   no 
one  missing, 
And  now  I  hear  the  old-time  voices  calling 
"Home!  home!  home!" 

I  pause  and  listen  while  the  dusk  is  falling; 
My   heart    leaps   back   through   all    the   long 

estrangement 
Of  changing   faith,    lost   hopes,    paths  disen- 
chanted ; 
And  tears  drop  as  I  hear  the  voices  calling 
"Home!  home!  home!" 

I  hear  you  while  the  dolorous  dusk  is  falling; 

I  sigh  your  names — the  living — the  departed! 

0  vanished  comrades,  is  it  yours  the  poignant 
Pathetic  note  among  the  voices  calling 
"Home,  home,  home"? 

Call,  and  still  call  me,  for  the  dusk  is  falling. 

Call,  for  1  fain,  I  fain  would  come,  but  cannot. 

Call,  as  the  shepherd  calls  upon  the  moorland; 
Though  mute,  with  beating  heart  I  hear  you  calling 
"Home!  home!  home!" 


THE   SHEPHERD   BEAUTIFUL. 

Oft  as  1  muse  on  Rome — and  at  her  name 

(Jut  of  the  darkness,  flushed  with  blood  and 
gold, 
Smoulders  and  fla-shes  on  her  seven-fold  height 

The  imperial,  murderous,  harlot  Rome  of  old, 
Rome  of  the  lions,  Rome  of  the  awful  light 

Where  "living  torches"  flame — 
I  thread  in  thought  the  Catacombs'  blind  maze, 

Marvelling  how  men  could  then  draw  happy 
breath, 

And  cheer  these  sunless  labyrinths  of  death 
With  one  sweet  dream  of  Christ  told  many  ways. 

The  Shepherd  Beautiful !     0  good  and  sweet, 

U  Shepherd  ever  lovely,  ever  young. 
Was  it  because  they  gathered  at  Thy  feet, 

Because  upon  Thy  pastoral  pipe  they  hung, 
That  they  were  happy  in  those  evil  days, 

That    these    grim    crypts   were    arched   with 
heavenly  blue. 

And  spaced  in  verdurous  vistas  lit  with  streams? 
Ah,  let  mc  count  the  ways. 

Fair  Shepherd   of  the  world,   in   which  they 
drew 

Thee  in  that  most  divine  of  human  dream.s. 

They  limned  Thee  standing  near  the  wattled  shed. 
The  strayed  sheep  on  Thy  shoulders,  and  the 
flock 
Bleating  fond  welcome.     Seasons  of  the  year — 

Spring  gathering  roses  swung  athwart  the  rock, 
Summer  and  Autumn,  one  with  golden  ear 

And  one  with  apple  red, 
And  shrivcl'd  Winter  burning  in  a  heap 

Dead  leaves — they  pictured  round  Thee;   for 

they  said, 
"All  the  year  round  " — and  joyous  tears  were 
shed — 
"All  the  year  round,  Thou,  Shepherd,  lov'st  Thy 
sheep." 

Sometimes  they  showed  Thee  piping  in  the  shade 

Music  so  sweet  each  mouth  wa^  raised  from 
grass 
And  ceased  to  hunger.     In  some  dewy  glade 

Where  the  cool  waters  ran  as  clear  as  gla.ss. 
To  this  or  that  one  Thou  would'st  seem  to  say, 

"Thou'st  made   me  glad,   be  happy  thou  in 
turn!" 
And  sometimes  Thou  would'st  sit  in  weariness — 

My  Shepherd!   " (/luirens  me 

Sedisti  lasstu<!  " — while  thy  dog  would  yearn, 
Eyes  fixed  on  Thee,  aware  of  Thy  distress. 

So  limned  they  Christ;  and  bold,  yet  none  too 
bold. 

Smiled  at  the  tyrant's  torch,  the  lion's  crj-; 
So  nursed  the  child-like  heart,  the  angelic  mind, 

Goodwill  to  live,  and  fortitude  to  die, 
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And  love  for  men,  and  hope  for  all  mankind. 
One  Shepherd  and  one  fold! 
Such  was  their  craving;  none  should  be  forbid; 
All,  all  were  Christ's!     And  so  they  drew  once 

more 
The  Shepherd  Beautiful.     But  now  He  bore 
No  lamb  upon  His  shoulders — ^just  a  kid. 


KEXACH'S    LITTLE    WOMAN.' 

(from     '"THE    child's    BOOK    OF    SAIXTs".) 

Witliin  an  hour  of  daybreak,  when  the 
moon  was  setting,  they  were  awakened  by 
the  wonderful  singing  of  a  bird,  and  they 
rose  for  matins  and  strove  not  to  listen,  but 
so  sti'angely  sweet  was  the  sound  in  the 
sweet  moonlight  morning  that  they  could 
not  forbear.  The  moon  set,  and  still  in  the 
dark  sang  the  bird,  and  the  gray  light  came, 
and  the  bird  ceased ;  and  when  it  was  white 
day,  they  saw  that  all  the  ground  and  every 
stalk  of  bracken  was  hoar  with  frost,  and 
every  ivy-leaf  was  crusted  white  round  the 
edge,  but  within  the  edge  it  was  all  glossy 
green. 

"What  bird  is  this  that  sings  so  sweet 
before  day  in  the  bitter  cold?"  said  the 
abbot.  "  Surely  no  bird  at  all,  but  an  angel 
from  heaven  waking  us  from  the  death  of 
sleep." 

"  It  is  the  blackbird,  Domine  Abbas,"  said 
the  young  monk;  "often  they  sing  thus  in 
February,  however  cold  it  may  be." 

"  Oh  Soul,  Oh  Diarmait,  is  it  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  senseless  small  creatures  should 
praise  God  so  sweetly  in  the  dark,  and  in 
the  light  before  the  dark,  while  we  are  fain 
to  lie  warm  and  forget  His  praise?"  And 
afterwai'ds  he  said:  "Gladly  could  I  liave 
listened  to  that  singing,  even  till  to-morrow 
was  a  day ;  and  yet  it  was  but  the  singing 
of  a  little  earth  wrapped  in  a  handful  of 
feathers.  O  Soul,  tell  me  what  it  must  be 
to  ILsten  to  the  singing  of  an  angel,  a  portion 
of  heaven  wrapped  in  the  glory  of  God's 
love!" 

Of  the  forty  days  thirty  went  by,  and 
oftentimes  now,  when  no  wind  blew,  it  was 
bright  and  delightsome  among  the  rocks,  for 
the  sun  was  gaining  strength,  and  the  days 
were  growing  longer,  and  the  brown  trees 
were  being  speckled  with  numberless  tiny 
buds   of   white   and    pale -green,   and   wild 

1  By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Dent, 


flowers  were  springing  between  the  boulders 
and  through  the  mountain  turf.  Hard  by 
the  cave  there  was  a  lf>w  wall  of  rock  covered 
with  ivy,  and  as  Diarmait  chanced  to  walk 
near  it,  a  brown  bird  darted  out  from  among 
the  leaves.  The  young  monk  looked  at  the 
place  from  which  it  had  flown,  and  behold ! 
among  the  leaves  and  the  hairy  sinews  of 
the  ivy,  there  was  a  nest  lined  with  grass, 
and  in  the  nest  there  were  three  eggs — pale- 
green  with  reddish  spots. 

And  Diarmait  knew  the  bird  and  knew 
the  eggs,  and  he  told  the  abbot,  who  came 
noiselessly,  and  looked  with  a  great  love  at 
the  open  house  and  the  three  eggs  of  the 
mother  blackbird. 

"Let  us  not  walk  too  near,  my  son,"  he 
said,  "  lest  we  scare  the  mother  from  her 
brood,  and  so  silence  beforehand  some  of  the 
music  of  the  cold  hours  before  the  day." 

And  he  lifted  liis  hand  and  blessed  the 
nest  and  the  bird,  saying:  "And  He  shall 
bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water."  After  that 
it  was  very  seldom  they  went  near  the  ivy. 

Now,  after  days  of  clear  and  benign 
weather,  a  shrill  wind  broke  out  from  lie- 
neath  the  North  Star,  and  brought  with  it 
snow  and  sleet  and  piercing  cold.  And  the 
wood  howled  for  distress  of  the  storm,  and 
the  gray  stones  of  the  mountain  chattered 
with  discomfort.  Harsh  cold  and  sleepless- 
ness were  their  lot  in  the  cave,  and  as  he 
shivered  the  abbot  bethought  him  of  the 
blackbird  in  her  nest,  and  of  the  wet  flakes 
driving  in  between  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  and 
stinging  her  brown  wings  and  patient  bosom. 
And  lifting  his  head  from  his  pillow  of  stone 
he  prayed  the  Lord  of  the  elements  to  have 
the  bird  in  His  gentle  care,  saying:  "How 
excellent  is  Thy  loving-kindness,  O  Godf 
therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their  trust 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wangs."  Then  after 
a  little  while  he  said:  "Look  out  into  the 
night,  O  son,  and  tell  me  if  yet  the  storm 
be  abated,"  and  Diarmait,  shuddering,  went 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  stood  there 
gazing  and  calling  in  a  low  voice :  "  Domine 
Abbas!    My  Lord  Abbot!    My  Lord  Abbot ! " 

Kenach  rose  quickly  and  went  to  him,  and 
as  they  looked  out  the  sleet  beat  on  their 
faces,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  there 
was  a  space  of  light,  as  though  it  were  moon- 
shine, and  the  light  streamed  from  an  angel, 
who  stood  near  the  wall  of  rock  with  out- 
spread wings,  and  sheltered  the  blackbird'.? 
nest  fiom  the  wintry  blast. 

And  the  monks  gazed  at  the  shining  love- 
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linesa  of  the  angel  till  the  wind  fell  aiul 
the  snow  ceased,  and  the  light  faded  away 
and  the  sharp  stars  came  out,  and  the  night 
was  still. 

Now  at  sundown  of  the  day  that  followed, 
when  the  abbot  was  in  the  cave,  the  young 
monk,  standing  among  the  rocks,  saw  ap- 
proaching a  woman  who  carried  a  child  in 
her  arms ;  and  crossing  himself  he  cried 
aloud  to  her :  "  Come  not  any  nearer ;  turn 
thy  face  to  the  forest,  and  go  down." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  woman,  "  for  we  seek 
shelter  for  the  night,  and  food,  and  the  solace 
of  fire  for  the  little  one." 

"  Go  down,  go  down ! "  cried  Diarmait ; 
"no  woman  may  come  to  this  hermitage." 

"How  canst  thou  say  that,  O  monk?"  said 
the  woman  ;  "was  the  Lord  Christ  any  worse 
than  thou?  Clu"ist  came  to  redeem  woman 
no  less  than  to  redeem  man.  Not  less  did 
He  suffer  for  the  sake  of  woman  than  for 
the  sake  of  man.  Woman  gave  service  and 
tendance  to  Him  and  His  Apostles.  A 
woman  it  was  who  bore  Him.  Else  had 
men  been  left  forlorn.  It  was  a  man  who 
betrayed  Him  with  a  kiss ;  a  woman  it  was 
who  washed  His  feet  with  tears.  It  was  a 
man  who  smote  Him  with  a  reed,  but  a 
woman  who  broke  the  alabaster  box  of 
precious  ointment.  It  was  a  man  who  thrice 
denied  Him :  a  woman  .stood  by  His  Cross. 
It  was  a  woman  to  whom  He  first  spoke  on 
Easter  morn,  but  a  man  thrust  His  hand 
into  His  side,  and  put  his  fingers  in  the 
prints  of  the  nails  before  he  would  believe. 
And  not  less  than  men  do  women  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  Wliy  then  shouldst 
thou  drive  my  little  child  and  me  from  thy 
hermitage?" 

Then  Kenacli,  who  had  heard  all  that  was 
said,  came  forth  from  the  cave,  and  blessed 
the  woman.  "Well  hast  thou  spoken,  O 
daughter;  come  and  bring  the  small  child 
with  thee."  And  turning  to  the  young 
monk  he  said :  "  O  Soul,  O  son,  O  Diarmait, 
did  not  God  send  His  angel  out  of  high 
heaven  to  shelter  the  mother  bird?  And 
was  not  that  too  a  little  woman  in  feathers? 
But  now  hasten,  and  gather  wood  and  leaves, 
and  strike  tire  from  the  flint,  and  make  a 
hearth  before  the  cave  that  the  woman  may 
rest  and  the  boy  have  the  comfort  of  the 
bright  flame." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  by  the  fire  sat  the 
woman  eating  a  little  barley  bread  ;  but  the 
child,  who  had  no  will  to  eat,  came  round  to 
the  old  man  and  held  out  two  soft  hands  to 


him.  And  the  abbot  caught  him  up  from 
the  ground  to  his  breast  and  kis<i»,tl  hi.s 
I  golden  head,  saying:  "God  bless  thee,  sweet 
little  son,  and  give  thee  a  good  life  and  a 
happy,  and  strength  of  thy  small  body,  and, 
if  it  be  His  holy  will,  length  of  glad  days; 
and  ever  mayest  thou  be  a  gladness  and  deep 
joy  to  thy  mother." 

Then,  seeing  that  the  woman  was  strangely 
clad  in  an  outward  garb  of  red  and  blue, 
and  that  .she  was  tall  with  a  golden-hued 
skin  and  olive  eyes,  arched  eyebrows  very 
black,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  ro.sy  mouth,  he 
said :  "  Surely,  O  daughter,  thou  art  not  of 
this  land  of  Erinn  in  the  sea,  but  art  come 
out  of  the  great  world  beyond  T' 

"  Indeed,  then,  we  have  travelled  far," 
replied  the  woman,  "as  thou  sayest,  out  of 
the  gieat  world  beyond,  and  now  the  twi- 
light deepens  upon  us." 

"Thou  shalt  sleep  safe  in  the  cave,  O 
daughter;  but  we  will  rest  here  by  the 
embeis.  My  cloak  of  goat's  hair  slialt  thou 
have,  and  such  dry  bracken  and  soft  bushes 
as  may  be  found." 

"There  is  no  need,"  said  the  woman, 
"mere  shelter  is  enough  ;"  and  she  added,  in 
a  low  voice :  "  Often  has  my  little  son  had  no 
bed  wherein  he  might  lie." 

Then  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the 
boy,  and  once  more  the  little  one  kissed  the 
abbot,  and  as  he  passed  by  Diarmait  he  put 
the  palms  of  his  hands  against  the  face  of  the 
young  monk  and  said  laughingly :  "  I  do  not 
think  thou  had.st  any  ill-will  to  us,  though 
thou  wert  rough  and  didst  threaten  to  drive 
us  away  into  the  woods." 

And  the  woman  lifted  the  boy  on  her  arm, 
and  rose  and  went  toward  the  cavern,  and 
when  she  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  sht? 
turned  towards  the  monks  beside  the  fire 
and  said :  "  My  son  bids  me  thank  you." 

They  looked  up,  and  what  was  theii" 
astonishment  to  see  a  heavenly  glory  shining 
about  the  woman  and  her  child,  in  the  gloom 
of  the  cave.  And  in  his  left  hand  the  child 
carried  a  little  golden  image  of  the  world, 
and  round  his  head  was  a  starry  radiance, 
and  his  right  hand  was  raised  in  blessing. 

For  such  a  while  as  it  takes  the  sliadow  of 
a  cloud  to  run  across  a  rippling  field  of  corn, 
for  so  long  the  vision  remained ;  and  then  it 
melted  into  the  darkness,  even  as  a  i-ainlx)w 
melts  away  into  the  rain. 

On  his   face   fell  the  ablv)t,  weeping  for 

joy  beyond  words ;  but  Diarmait  was  seized 

I  with  fear  and  trembling,  till  he  i-emembered 
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the  way  in  which  the  child  had  pressed 
warm  pahus  against  his  face  and  forgiven 
him. 

The  stoiy  of  these  things  was  whispered 
abroad,  and  ever  since,  in  that  part  of  Erinn 
in  the  Sea,  the  mother  blackbird  is  called 
Kenach's  Little  Woman. 


And  as  for  the  stone  in  which  the  fire  was 
lighted  in  front  of  the  cave,  rain  rises  quietly 
from  it  in  mist  and  leaves  it  dry,  and  snow 
may  not  lie  upon  it,  and  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter  it  is  warm  to  the  touch.  And  to  this 
day  it  is  called  the  Stone  of  Holy  Companion- 
ship. 


STOPFORD  AUGUSTUS  BROOKE,  LL.D. 
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RIQUET    WINS    HIS    BRIDE.i 

(PEOM    "RIQCET   OF  THE   TUFT  ".) 

Bifjuet.    There   is  none  shall  have  you,   none 
Vjut  I.     You  know 
Nothing  of  Love's  great  power,  nor  how  he  sits 
Like  a  young  orator  upon  my  lips. 
And  flames  a  magic  fire  in  my  eyes, 
And  if  you  willed  it,  soon  would  flow  a  stream 
Of  beauty  throuL'-h  me,  shaping  the  shapeless, 
Making  the  ugly  fair. 

Callista.  Would  that  were  true ! 

Then  I  would  keep  my  word. 

Riquet.  Then  make  it  true. 

Do  you  disdain  my  ways,  my  voice,  my  eyes ; 
Or  is  it  only  this  deformed  shape. 
The  streaming  tuft  of  hair,  my  stature  bent 


1  This  and  the  following  extracts  are  given  by  kind 
permission  of  the  author. 


Into  a  bow?     My  self,  my  love,  my  soul, 
Are  they  detested?     Were  1  tall,  and  shaped 
As  clean  as  he  to  whom  you  gave  your  sister. 
And  young  with  beauty  as  Apollo's  eyes, 
When  first  he  struck  the  shell — then  could  you 
love  me? 

Callista.  A  maiden  may  not  hastily  say  yes. 

Riquet.  To  wait  a  tedious  year  is  not  to  haste. 

Callista.   I  have  not  waited,   Prince.      1  have 
forgotten 
My  promise,  you,  all  things,  but  that  1  lived 
And  loved  my  life. 

Riquet.  You  could  not  quite  forget 

Unbidden  memories  of  my  love  that  day. 
The  scene  itself,  my  pleading,  and  your  word. 
Pled  o'er  your  heart  like  swallows  on  the  wing, 
And  dipped  into  its  lake  and  ruffled  it, 
Hour  after  hour.  You  scorned  them,  but  they  lived. 
And  midst  the  crowd  of  soft  and  shallow  men. 
Whose  wooing  had  not  heat,  you  thought  at  times 
Of  the  dim  grove  of  ilex  where  you  heard 
Words  woven  through  with  fire — 0  could  you  love 
The  soul  by  which  I  speak,  awhile  forget 
My  shapeless  form,  one  tender  word  of  yours 
Would  change  my  body  as  I  changed  your  mind. 
This  is  the  secret  that  Gentilla  told  me 
1  n  that  far  faery  world  where  I  have  been. 

Callista.   Is  it  truly  so? — I  like  your  company: 
.Vnd  1  might  love  you  well,  perhaps,  if  1 
Could  see  you  changed  a  little. 

Riquet.  Wish  it  then. 

Let  the  air  hear  it,  and  the  spell  will  work. 

Callista.   Then  I  should  pledge  myself 

Rif/uet.  Not  more  than  I 

Think  you  were  pledged  before.     Yet  stay,  take 

back 
Your  promise ;  take  it,  be  as  free  as  air 
On  mountain-tops;  and  when  you  have  changed 

me,  choose, 
Or  leave  my  love,  but  wait  no  longer  now : 
When  Love  is  at  the  door,  0  let  him  in. 

Callhita.  Then  with  my  heart  I  wish  you  half 
as  fair 
As  I  have  found  your  soul — 

[A  mist  rises  from  the  stream  and 
shrouds  Riquet. 
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Where  it,  he  gone? 
Prince,  Prince,  come  back  to  me.      What!  is  my 

voice 
Dull  in  your  ears?     Riquet !  come  ere  I  die. 

0  I  have  lost  the  truest  heart  in  the  world. 

[Tfie  mist  ijrndwtlhj  liflu,  and  Hlf/iift 
appears  a  yoiiixj  (uid  noldc  kni'jht. 
Riqut't.    Do   not    start    back,    nor   press    your 
heavenly  hand 
Over  your  eye.s.     It  is  I,  Hiquet,  your  love. 
CatlLita.   My  sight  dazzles. 
Ri(juet.  And  mine,  my  eyes  are  blind 

With  love,  speak  to  me,  lest  I  die  of  hope. 
Callhtta  (drawiiKj  near).  I  cannot  speak. 
Riquet.  But  your  eyes  speak. 

CalUsta.   Do  they? 
Then  answer  them. 

Riquet.  0  here,  here  in  my  arms ; — 

Close,  close  to  my  heart ;  look  at  me,  smile  on  me. 
CalUsta.  All  my  life  long ! — And  are  you  truly 
Riquet? 

1  think  that  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first. 
Riqnet.   What!  when  you  banished  me? 
CaUiMa.  Ask  me  no  more ; 

What  matters  that  dull  time,  or  what  I  was 
So  long  ago.     I  love  you  now,  and  since 
My  head  was  on  your  breast,  eternity 
Has  come  and  gone. 

Riquet.  And  I  forget  the  pain 

Of  the  fretted  years,  when  from  your  eyes'  deep 

wells 
I  see  Love  rise,  and  in  his  hand  the  rose 
Of  perfect  joy. 

C'dliMa.        Do  you  see  only  love  ? 
This  little  pool,  where  underneath  the  rock 
The  water  sleeps,  holds  not  more  faithfully 
Your  living  beauty  than  my  eyes  and  heart. 
Look,  cling  to  me  and  look. 

Riquet.  0  happy  change 

That  makes  me  worthier  you !     How  fair  your 

face 
Smiles  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  that  shines 
Deep  in  this  water-world. 

Callida.  Look,  look  no  more 

Upon  the  unanswering  water — look  at  me, 
Into  the  depths  of  my  dark  eyes  where  love 
Quickens  the  colour  into  speech,  until 
The  image  of  your  beauty  mirrored  there, 
At  home  within  me  and  for  ever  mine. 
Leap  into  ardent  life.     Youth  on  your  lips 
Sings    like   a  god,    and    Love's    sweet  -  flowered 

thoughts 
Inspire  your  face,  and  make  your  kiss  a  world 
Of  uniniagined  joy  :  and  your  bright  head, 
Set  on  its  mighty  shoulders  like  a  city 
In  sunlight  on  a  hill,  is  worthy  lord 
Of  limbs  so  wrought  and  stature  so  divine. 
You  seem  a  king  of  men,  all  armed  to  conquer 
The  willing  world,  as  you  have  conquered  me. 
These  you  might  see — but  not  the  enchanting  light 


In  which  you  stand,  the  light  of  my  first  love, 

The  {.dory  and  the  rapture  and  the  hope, 

That  make  your  presence  pa.ssion  and  life  and 

peace.  — 
Why  do  you  change,  why  grow  so  ghostly  pale? 

Riqiut.    It  is  the  pa.ssionate  rush  of  joy;  all  life 
Streams  like  a  sea  to  my  heart,  and  fills  its  wells 
O'erfraught  at  last :  kiss  me,  and  it  will  stream 
Back  to  my  lips,  seeking  its  home.      O  think. 
How  lonely  and  how  poor  my  life,  and  now 
How  richly  lodged ;  think,  I  have  never  known 
Till  now  what  love  mitrht  be.     I  cried  for  it 
In  the  night  of  life :  its  light  was  never  mine, 
I  dreamed  its  joy,  but  all  my  dreams  are  dull 
To  the  impassioned  truth.     Do  I  grow  pale? 
It  is  no  wonder;  I  have  never  seen 
A  woman  look  on  me  with  love,  and  now, — 
You  love  me. 

Vallirta.       I  am  glad  you  never  loved, 
Glad  that  no  woman  loved  you.     You  are  mine, 
Mine  wholly.     There  is  no  past  in  your  thoughts, 
No  image  shadowing  mine,  no  room  in  your  heart 
Where  memories  are  stored,  locked  up  from  me, 
No  hateful  touches  of  a  bygone  world. 
To  mingle  with  my  love.     Alone  I  fill 
Your  life,  and  I  will  keep  it  mine  alone — 
Nay,  I  will  clasp  you  in  the  very  grave. 

Riquet.  Your  words  glow,  and  your  eyes.    O  how 
I  love  you ! 
How  beautiful  you  are  within  my  heart ! — 
Were  I  to  die,  the  very  flowers  above 
My  dust  would  breathe  of  you.    But  I  shall  live — 
Live  folded  in  imperishable  joy. 

CalUsta.   Well  .spoke  my  sister  I  should  not  be 
wise 
Until  I  loved.     There  is  more  wisdom  shrined 
In  one  deep  longing  of  my  heart  for  you, 
Than  in  the  wit  of  the  whole  world. 

Riquet.  And  I, 

By  love  made  wise  before,  am  wiser  now 
By  the  joy  of  love.      Hark,   hear  you  not   the 

rushing 
Of  Love's  immortal  spirit  through  the  world? 

CalUsta.   I  hear,  I  hear — 
As  the  earth  at  sunrise,  so  my  life  is  changed. 
Why  is  the  whole  world  new? 

lUqiiPt.  The  passionate  heart 

Makes  all  things  new;  Love  sees  a  thousand  things 
Knowledge  is  blind  to ;  look  upon  this  glade ; 
Your  eyes  have  only  seen  it,  not  your  heart. 
Look  now  and  tell  me  what  you  see. 

CalUsta.  I  see 

The  beauty  of  the  trees  and  streams. 

Riquet.  No  more? 

Look  through  the  spirit  of  your  love. 

Cidlistn.  0  stay ; — 

I  see  the  living  Beauty  of  the  world 
Moving,  a  forming  Spirit,  through  earth  and  air, 
And  kindling  love  ;  and  all  the  quick-winged  fays 
That  do  the  Spirit's  bidding;  some  attend 
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On  the  thin  blades  of  grass,  and  lift  the  heads 
Of  flowers  o'ercharged  with  dew  ;  and  others  flit 
Round  the  huge  pillars  of  the  high-branched  pines 
And  keep  their  armour  gleaming — beautiful  Love 
Tending   on    knightly   strength — and    soft    the 

murmur 
Of  multitudinous  delight  that  fills 
The  fragrant  palaces  above.      O  music 
Ripples  through   wood   and  wave  —  I    hear  the 

laughter, 
Sweet  as  joybells,  of  the  fine  spirits  that  live 
Sphered  in  the  sailing  bubbles  of  the  stream  ! 
And  every  cloud  that  the  strong  driver,  Wind, 
Urges  athwart  the  sky,  glows  with  the  wings 
Of  an  elfin  host :  the  sunlight  is  their  food, 
Which  a,s  they  fly  they  drink.    The  world  1  thought 
Dead  in  its  beauty,  trembles  like  a  woman 
With  the  deep  life  of  joy  and  thought  and  love. — 
But  tell  me  Eiquet,  for  men  say  you  know, 
Vfhj  in  the  sunshine  I  can  see  the  elves — 
I  thought  the  night  was  theirs. 

Eiquet.  The  greater  spirits 

Are  children  of  the  moonlight.     These  are  not 
Titania's  fairies,  but  the  living  things 
Which  are  the  thoughts  and  loves  of  Nature. 

Callista.  Then, 

We  are  of  their  joyful  company ;  they  seem 
To  live  by  one  another's  love,  and  so  do  we. 
It  is  a  wondrous  world,  but  all  its  wonder 
Is  nothing  to  the  marvel  of  warm  love 
Filling  my  heart.     Oh,  I  am  happy  now 
That  I  am  beautiful !     Tell  me  1  am  fair. 

Riquet.    Fair  as  immortal   Beauty  when   she 
sprang 
Out  of  sea-foam  and  fire. 

Calliita.  Hush  !  what  is  that? 

Riquet.  Nothing.    The  forest  is  as  still  as  death. 

{TJif'ij  listen. 

Callista.   I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  hunt  draw 
near, 
Men  shouting,   clamouring  dogs,   and  sounding 

horns, — 
The  stag  is  driven  to  bay.     They  will  come  here ; 
I  would  we  were  alone. 

Riquet.  And  so  do  I ; 

But  it  is  happier  to  meet  me  thus, 
In  the  sweet  air  and  open  heaven,  than  housed 
In  the  Palace  hall.     Nor  need  we  hope  in  vain 
For  quiet  hours,  since  in  the  golden  land 
Where  we  and  Love  are  wandering  now,  we  are 
Always  alone  ;  none  sit  beside  its  streams, 
Nor  tread  its  forest  paths,  but  you  and  I; 
And  its  wild  sanctuary  where  our  passion  meets 
And  marries,  is  not  of  this  world  at  all. 

Callista.   How  well  you  speak,  but  still  I  want 
my  will. 
Shall  we  like  lapwings  fly  and  nest  ourselves 
In  mossy  quietude?     I  know  a  dell 
Sunk  in  the  wood's  heart  like  my  heart  in  yours. 
All  starred  with  lonely  violet  and  primrose, 


Where  we  can  talk  till  evening. 

Riquet.  No,  our  fate 

Holds  to  this  glade.      It  is  our  bridal  day, 
And  in  the  fairy  palace  underground, 
Gentilla  waits  us  soon. 

The  music  hushed — 
While  we  were  speaking  now  breaks  out  again : — 
Listen,  it  is  the  marriage  march  of  Oberon ; 
Music  triumphant  as  the  sun  when  night 
Flies  dizzy  down  the  western  steep :  tramp,  tramp, 
How  gloriously  it  goes;  from  every  side 
It  brings  us  friends.     That  shout  to  the  north 

proclaims 
The  stag  is  dead,  and  from  the  south  I  hear 
Footsteps  and  singing. 


LOST   FOR   EVER. 

0  black  and  bitter  was  the  hour 
When  my  love  died  in  me; 

Curst  and  forgotten  be  that  day, 
And  scorn  its  kingdom  be. 

Long,  long  the  nights,  the  homeless  hours. 

Silent  my  life's  eclipse. 
Since  I  have  lain  upon  her  breast. 

And  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

Cold,  cold  and  empty  are  my  arms. 

Once  warm  around  her  heart; 
Lonely  I  live  and  voiceless  work, 

She  sleeps  so  far  apart. 

Deep  in  love's  grave  she,  fortunate,  rests, 
But  over  sea  and  land 

1  wander  crying  out  for  her 

Who  cannot  understand. 

Where'er  I  am,  she  seems  to  be 

In  the  next  street  or  town. 
And  I  am  weary  to  the  death 

With  roving  up  and  down. 

0  stay  for  me,  or  find  me;  break 

Thy  changeless  silence  deep; 
And  give  me  endless  love  with  thee 

Or  else  the  infinite  sleep. 


ASSOCIATION. 

I  rested  near  the  ruined  shrine. 
And  watched  the  peasants  dance, 

And  the  streamlet  from  the  olive-grove 
Flash  like  a  lover's  glance. 

The  nightingale  was  singing  loud 

Her  joy  at  close  of  day; 
And  England,  thou,  and  all  thy  love, 

And  fears,  were  far  away; 
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When  from  the  ruddied  crag  I  heard 

AtLeiia'ti  binl  repine, 
And  the  nightingale,  the  dance  grew  still, 

The  fountain  ceased  to  shine. 

And  lo !   I  saw  the  Northern  hills, 

And  my  forgotten  love: 
The  dark  lake  lapjjcd  the  mountain  stones. 

And  the  cliff  Wiis  black  above. 

That  night  the  moon  wa.s  full,  and  1 

Held  Mary  to  my  heart; 
"  Nor  life,  nor  death,"  I  said,  "shall  set 

Thy  kiss  and  mine  apart." 

Then  the  owl  hooted  from  the  crag! 

"  Be  not  too  sure,"  she  said, 
"  That  is  Death's  bird  " — and  in  a  year 

My  singing-bird  was  dead. 

Since  then,  though  I  have  lived  and  loved, 
And  roamed  o'er  land  and  sea; 

What,  if  I  think  of  her,  is  life 
Or  other  love  to  me  ? 


A    MOMENT. 

To-day  chance  drove  me  to  the  wood, 

Where  I  have  walked  and  talked  with  her 

Who  lies  in  the  earth's  solitude. 
Tlie  soft  west  wind,  the  minister 

Of  Love  and  Spring,  blew  as  of  old 

Across  the  gra.ss  and  marigold, 
And  moved  the  waters  of  the  pool, 
.\nd  moved  my  heart  a  moment — Fool ! 

Do  I  not  know  her  lips  are  cold. 


DESERT  IS  LIFE. 

"  Desert  is  Life,  its  fates  are  flame, 
Far  off  the  foes  we  .seek  to  quell, 

Lord,  let  us  pause  awhile — the  march 
In  evening's  dew  were  just  as  welL' 

"  Prophet  of  God,"  the  Arabs  cried, 

"  The  sun  darts  death  on  heart  and  head; 

Here  rest  till  starlit  night  be  cool  " — 
" Hell  is  hotter" — Mohammed  said. 
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[Dr.  Tyrrell  was  born  at  Ballingarry, 
County  Tippeiar}',  21st  January,  1844,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Tyrrell.  A 
brilliant  scholarship  marked  him  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  tradition  says 
that  he  was  boyishly  young  when  his  great 
triumphs  began.  He  is  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  from  1880  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 
century.  He  lias  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Saturday  Review,  Quarterly,  and  Fort- 
nightly. He  has  published  the  Bacchce  of 
Euripides;  the  Correspondence  of  Cicero,  in  the 
lattei'  volumes  of  which  he  had  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Purser;  the  Miles  Gloriosus  oi  Plautus; 
the  Troadesoi  Euripides;  Dublin  Translations 
into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse;  the  Acharnians 
of  Ai'istophanes  in  English  verse,  &c.,  &c. 
Dr.  Tyrrell's  excursions  into  English  poetry 
are  so  happy  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
they  ai'e  so  few.] 


ON  THE   DEATH  OF  COL.  BURNABY 
IN  THE   SOUDAN.i 

Yes ;  slain  like  Hector,  smitten  in  the  throat, 
Where  lights  the  speediest  death  from  foeman's 
hand, 

1  This  and  the  following  poems  are  given  by  the  author's 
kind  permission. 


Low  lies  brave  Bumaby.    On  that  burnt  strand 
Haply  some  swarthy  warrior  well  did  note 
With  fell  intent,  even  as  the  fierce  Phthiote, 
Where  best  to  plant  in  him  the  dreadful  brand, 
Jladden'd  with  blood  upsteaming  from  the  .sand 
Of  kinsmen  whom  the  giant  guardsman  smote. 

And  still  was  smiting.     Sped  the  savage  shaft, 
And  his  sword  dropp'd ;  and  from  his  towering 
height, 
Reeling,  he  fell.     Beneath  the  unquiet  sun 
A  huge  dead  man  lay  quiet.     And  the  fight 
Went  on  around  him :  gone  his  knightly  craft 
Clean  out  of  mind,  and  all  his  riding  done. 


"TO  BE  WROTH  WITH  ONE  WE  LOVE" 
(Catullus  to  Hisiself). 

Ah,  poor  Catullus,  learn  to  put  away 

Thy  childish  things ! 
The  lost  is  lost,  be  sure  :  the  task  essay 

That  manhood  brings. 

Fair  shone  the  skies  on  thee  when  thou  to  fare 

Wast  ever  fain 
Where  the  gii-1  beckon'd,  loved  as  girl  shall  ne'er 

Be  loved  again. 

Yes,  fain  thou  wast  for  merrj-  mirth  and  she — 

She  ne'er  s;\id  nay. 
Ah,  gaily  then  the  morning  smiled  on  thee 

Each  happy  day ! 
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No'n-  she  saith  nay  :  but  thou  be  strong  to  bear, 

Harden  thy  heart : 
Nor  nurse  thy  grief,  nor  cling  to  her  so  fair, 

So  fixt  to  part. 

Farewell!     I've  leam'd  my  lesson  :  I'll  endure, 

Xor  fry  to  find 
Words  that  might  wake  thy  ruth,  or  even  cure 

Thy  poison'd  mind. 

Yet  will  the  time  come  when  thy  heart  shall  bleed, 

Accurs'd  one, 
When  thou  shalt  come  to  eld  with  none  to  heed, 

Unwoo'd,  unwon. 

Who  then  will  seek  thee?    Who  will  call  thee  fair? 

Call  thee  his  own? 
Whose  kisses  and  whose  dalliance  wilt  thou  share? 

Be  stone,  my  heart,  be  stone  ! 


LUCRETIUS   ON   DEATH. 

No  more  shall  look  upon  thy  face. 

Sweet  spouse,  no  more,  with  emulous  race, 

Sweet  children  court  their  sire's  embrace. 

To  their  soft  touch  right  soon  no  more 
Thy  pulse  shall  thrill ;  e'en  now  is  o'er 
Thy  stewardship;  Death  is  at  the  door. 

One  dark  day  wresteth  every  prize 
From  hapless  man  in  hapless  wise; 
Yea,  e'en  the  pleasures  of  his  eyes. 


Thus  men  bewail  their  piteous  lot ; 
Yet  should  they  add,  "  'Tis  all  forgot, 
These  things  the  dead  man  recketh  not." 

Yea,  could  they  knit  for  them  this  chain 
Of  words  and  reasons,  men  might  gain 
Some  dull  narcotic  for  their  pain, 

Saying,  "  The  dead  are  dead  indeed  : 
The  dead,  from  all  heart-sickness  freed, 
Sleep  and  shall  sleep  and  take  no  heed. ' 

Lo,  if  dumb  Nature  found  a  voice. 
Would  she  bemoan,  and  not  make  choice 
To  bid  poor  mortals  to  rejoice; 

Saying,  ' '  Why  weep  thy  wane,  0  man  ? 
Wert  joyous  e'en  when  life  began, 
When  thy  youth's  sprightly  freshets  ran? 

"  Nay,  all  the  joys  that  life  e'er  knew 
As  poured  into  a  sieve  fell  thro'. 
And  left  thee  but  to  rail  and  rue. " 

Go,  fool,  as  doth  a  well-filled  guest. 
Sated  of  life  :  with  tranquil  breast 
Take  thine  inheritance  of  rest. 

Why  seekest  joys  that  soon  must  pale 
Their  feeble  fires,  and  swell  the  tale 
Of  things  of  nought  and  no  avail  ? 

Die,  sleep  !     For  all  things  are  the  same ; 
Tho'  spring  now  stir  thy  crescent  frame, 
'Twill  wither :  all  things  are  the  same. 
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[The  members  of  this  literary  partnership 
are  second  cousins,  of  whom  only  the  second, 
Miss  Violet  Martin,  writes  under  a  pseudo- 
nym. Both  Miss  Somerville  and  Miss  Martin 
are  great  granddaughters  of  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  Miss  Martin  is  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  James  Martin  of  Ross,  Co. 
Gralway.  Miss  Somerville  is  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Somerville  of  Drishane,  Co.  Cork. 
Both  writers  know  their  Cork  and  their  Gal- 
way  thoroughly,  and  are  on  the  happiest 
terms  with  the  gentry  and  peasantry  of  their 
immediate  surroundings.  But  what  is  more 
noteworthy,  they  know  their  Dublin  thor- 
oughly, as  their  remarkable  novel,  The  Real 
Charlotte,  goes  to  prove.  The  collaboration  of 
these  ladies  has  produced  some  very  happy 
books:  An  Irish  Condn;  Naboth's  Vineyard; 
Throv.gh  Connemara  in  a  Governess  Cart ;  In 
the    Vine  Country,   and  laat,   but  not  least, 


Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M.,  a  delight- 
ful book  which  has  placed  its  authors  among 
the  choicest  of  the  humorists.  But  none  of 
these  has  touched  the  tragic  and  bitter  power 
of  The  Real  Charlotte.  As  a  picture  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  little  folk  of  the  country 
the  book  excels.  It  is  bitten  in  with  acid, 
and  if  it  falls  short  of  mere  pleasantness, 
there  is  in  it  a  strength  that  tempts  one  to 
name  the  author  of  The  Real  Charlotte,  which- 
ever of  the  cousins  it  may  be,  for  one  must 
be  the  creating  spirit,  with  some  very  great 
writers.  Perhaps  Balzac  need  not  have  dis- 
dained Charlotte — and  the  poor,  pretty,  in- 
tolerable Francie  is  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
These  are  not  pleasant  folk,  but  one  is  very 
unwilling  to  part  company  with  them  all 
tlie  same.  Our  extracts  from  The  Real 
Charlotte  are  made  by  permission  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey,  the 
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original  publishers  of  the  book.  A  new  and 
accessible  edition  has  been  published  by 
Longmans.] 


WE  MAKE  CHARLOTTE'S  ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. 

(from  "the  real  charlotte".) 

The  east  wind  was  crying  round  a  small 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  an  Irish  country 
town.  At  nightfall  it  had  stolen  across  the 
gray  expanse  of  Lough  Moyle,  and  given  its 
first  shudder  among  the  hollies  and  laures- 
tinas  that  hid  the  lower  windows  of  Tally 
Ho  Lodge  from  the  too  curious  passer-by, 
and  about  two  o'clock  of  the  November  night 
it  was  howling  so  inconsolably  in  the  great 
tunnel  of  the  kitchen  chimney  that  Norry 
the  Boat,  sitting  on  a  heap  of  turf  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  drew  her  shawl  closer  about  her 
.shoulders,  and  thought  gruesomely  of  the 
Banshee. 

The  long  trails  of  the  monthly  roses  tapped 
and  scratched  against  the  window  panes,  so 
loudly  sometimes  that  two  cats  dozing  on 
the  rusty  slab  of  a  disused  hothearth,  opened 
their  eyes  and  stared,  with  the  expressionless 
yet  wholly  alert  scrutiny  of  their  race.  The  I 
objects  in  the  kitchen  were  scarcely  more 
than  visible  in  the  dirty  light  of  a  hanging 
lamp,  and  the  smell  of  paraffin  filled  the 
air.  High  presses  and  a  dresser  lined  the 
walls,  and  on  the  top  of  the  dresser,  close 
under  the  blackened  ceiling,  it  was  just 
possible  to  make  out  the  ghostly  sleeping 
form  of  a  cockatoo.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the 
kitchen  into  a  scullery  of  the  usual  prosaic, 
not  to  say  odorous  kind,  which  was  now  a 
cavern  of  darkness,  traversed  by  twin  green 
stars  that  moved  to  and  fro  as  the  lights 
move  on  a  river  at  night,  and  looked  like 
anything  but  what  they  were,  the  eyes  of 
cats  prowling  round  a  scullery  sink.  | 

The  tall,  yellow-faced  clock  gave  the  gurgle  ' 
with  which  it  was  accustomed  to  mark  the 
half -hour,  and  the  old  woman,  as  if  reminded 
of  her  weariness,  stretched  out  her  arms  and  ; 
yawned  loudly  and  dismally. 

She  put  back  the  locks  of  grayish-red  hair 

that  hung  over  her  forehead,  and  crouching 

over  the  fireplace,  she  took  out  of  the  embers 

a  broken -nosed  tea-pot,  and   proceeded  to 

pour  from  it  a  mug  of  tea,  black  with  long 

stewing.      She  had  taken  a  few  sips  of  it 

when  a  bell  rang  startlingly  in  the  passage 
Vol.  IV. 


outside,  jarring  the  silence  of  the  house  with 
its  sharp  outcry.  Norry  the  Boat  hastily 
put  down  her  mug,  and  scrambled  to  her 
feet  to  answer  its  summons.  She  groped  lier 
way  up  two  cramped  flights  of  wtairs  that 
creaked  under  her  as  she  went,  and  advanced 
noiselessly  in  her  stockinged  feet  across  a 
landing  to  where  a  chink  of  light  came  from 
under  a  door. 

The  door  was  opened  as  she  came  to  it,  and 
a  woman's  short,  thick  figure  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

"The  mistress  wants  to  see  Susan,"  this 
person  said  in  a  rough  whi.sper;  "is  he  in 
the  house  V" 

"  I  think  he's  below  in  the  scullery,"  re- 
turned Norry;  "but,  my  Law!  Miss  Char- 
lotte, what  does  she  want  of  him?  Is  it 
light  in  her  head  she  is?" 

"What's  that  to  you?  Go  fetch  him  at 
once,"  replied  Miss  Charlotte  with  a  sudden 
fiei'ceness.  She  shut  the  door,  and  Norry 
crept  down.stairs  again,  making  a  kind  of 
groaning  and  lamenting  as  she  went. 

Miss  Charlotte  walked  with  a  heaA-y*  step 
to  the  fireplace.  A  lamp  was  burning  dully 
on  a  table  at  the  foot  of  an  old-fashioned  bed, 
and  the  high  foot-board  threw  a  shadow  that 
made  it  difficult  to  see  the  occupant  of  the 
bed.  It  was  an  ordinary  little  shabby  bed- 
room; the  ceiling,  seamed  with  cracks,  bulged 
down  till  it  nearly  touched  the  canopy  of  the 
bed.  The  wall-paper  had  a  pattern  of  blue 
flowers  on  a  yellowish  background;  over  the 
chimney-shelf  a  filmy  antique  miiror  looked 
strangely  refined  in  the  company  of  the 
Christmas  cards  and  discoloured  photographs 
that  leaned  against  it.  There  was  no  sign  of 
poverty,  but  everything  was  dingy,  every- 
thing was  tasteless,  from  the  worn  Kiddei- 
minster  carpet  to  the  illuminated  text  that 
was  pinned  to  the  wall  facing  the  bed. 

Miss  Charlotte  gave  the  fire  a  frugal  poke, 

and  lit  a  candle  in  the  flame  provoked  from 

the  sulky  coals.      In   doing   so   some   ashes 

became  embedded  in  the  grease,  and  taking 

a  hair-pin  from  the  ponderous  mass  of  brown 

hair  that  was  piled  on  the  back  of  her  head. 

she  began  to  scrape  the  candle  clean.  Probably 

at  no  moment  of  her  forty  yeai-s  of  life  had 

Miss  Charlotte  Mullen  looked  more  startlingly 

plain  than  now,  as  she  stood,  her  squat  figure 

draped  in  a  magenta  flannel  dressing-gown, 

and  the  candle-light  shining  upon  her  face. 

The  night  of  watching   had   left   its  traces 

upon  even  her  opaque  skin.    The  lines  about 

her  prominent  mouth  and  chin  were  deeper 
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than  usual;  her  broad  cheeks  had  a  flabby 
pallor;  only  her  eyes  were  bright  and  un- 
tired,  and  the  thick  yellow-white  hand  that 
manipulated  the  haii'-pin  was  as  deft  as  it 
was  wont  to  be. 

When  the  flame  burned  clearly  she  took 
the  candle  to  the  bedside,  and,  bending  down, 
held  it  close  to  the  face  of  the  old  woman 
who  was  lying  there.  The  eyes  opened  and 
turned  towards  the  overhanging  face:  small, 
dim,  blue  eyes  full  of  the  stupor  of  illness, 
looking  out  of  the  pathetically  commonplace 
little  old  face  with  a  far-away  perplexity. 

"Was  that  Francie  that  was  at  the  door?" 
she  said  in  a  drowsy  voice  that  had  in  it 
the  lagging  diuwl  of  intense  weakness. 

Cliarlotte  took  the  tiny  wrist  in  her  hand 
and  felt  the  pulse  with  professional  attention. 
Her  broad,  perceptive  finger-tips  gauged  the 
forces  of  the  little  thread  that  was  jerking 
in  the  thin  network  of  tendons,  and  as  she 
laid  down  the  hand  she  said  to  herself: 
"  She'll  not  last  out  the  turn  of  the  night." 

"AVhy  doesn't  Francie  come  in?"  murmured 
the  old  woman  again  in  the  fragmentary,  un- 
inflected  voice  that  seems  hardly  spared  from 
the  unseen  battle  with  death. 

"  It  wasn't  her  you  asked  me  for  at  all," 
answered  Charlotte.  "  You  said  you  wanted 
to  bid  good-bye  to  Susan.  Here,  you'd  better 
have  a  sip  of  this." 

The  old  woman  swallowed  some  brandy 
and  water,  and  the  stimulant  presently  re- 
vived unexpected  strength  in  her. 

"Charlotte,"  she  said,  "it  isn't  cats  we 
should  be  thinking  of  now.  God  knows,  the 
cats  are  safe  with  you.  But  little  Francie, 
Charlotte;  we  ought  to  have  done  more  for 
her.  You  promised  me  that  if  you  got  the 
money  you'd  look  after  her.  Didn't  you, 
now,  Charlotte?  I  wish  I'd  done  more  for 
her.  She's  a  good  little  thing — a  good  little 
thing — "  she  repeated  dreamily. 

Few  people  would  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  dispute  the  wandering  futilities  of  an  old 
dying  woman,  but  even  at  this  eleventh  hour 
Charlotte  could  not  brook  the  revolt  of  a 
slave. 

"  Good  little  thing ! "  she  exclaimed,  push- 
ing the  brandy  bottle  noisily  in  among  a 
crowd  of  glasses  and  medicine  bottles,  "a 
strapping  big  woman  of  nineteen!  You 
didn't  think  her  so  good  the  time  you  had 
her  here,  and  she  put  Susan's  father  and 
mother  in  the  well ! " 

The  old  lady  did  not  seem  to  understand 
what  she  had  .said. 


"Susan,  Susan!"  she  called  quaveringly, 
and  feebly  patted  the  crochet  quilt. 

As  if  in  answer,  a  hand  tumbled  at  the 
door  and  opened  it  softly.  Norry  was  stand- 
ing there,  tall  and  gaunt,  holding  in  her 
apron,  with  both  hands,  something  that 
looked  like  an  enormous  football. 

"  Miss  Charlotte,"  she  whispered  hoarsely, 
"here's  Susan  for  ye.  He  was  out  in  the 
ashpit,  an'  I  was  hard  set  to  get  him,  he  was 
that  wild." 

Even  as  she  spoke  there  was  a  furious 
struggle  in  the  blue  apron. 

"God  in  heaven!  ye  fool!"  ejaculated 
Charlotte.  "Don't  let  him  go!"  She  shut 
the  door  behind  Norry.  "Now,  give  him 
to  me." 

Noriy  opened  her  apron  cautiously,  and 
Miss  Charlotte  lifted  out  of  it  a  large  gray 
tom-cat. 

"  Be  quiet,  my  heart's  love,"  she  said,  "  be 
quiet." 

The  cat  stopped  kicking  and  writhing, 
and,  sprawling  up  on  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
magenta  dressing-gown,  turned  a  fierce  gray 
face  upon  his  late  captor.  Norry  crept  over 
to  the  bed,  and  put  back  the  dirty  chintz 
curtain  that  had  been  drawn  forward  to  keep 
out  the  draught  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Mullen 
was  lying  very  still;  she  had  drawn  her 
knees  up  in  front  of  her,  and  the  bed-clothes 
hung  sharply  from  the  small  point  that  they 
made.  The  big  living  old  woman  took  the 
hand  of  the  other  old  woman  who  was  so 
nearly  dead,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  it. 

"Ma'am,  d'ye  know  me?" 

Her  mistress  opened  her  eyes. 

"Norry,"  she  whispered,  "give  Miss  Francie 
some  jam  for  her  tea  to-night,  but  don't  teU 
Miss  Cliarlotte." 

"What's  that  she's  saying?"  said  Cliarlotte, 
going  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  "  Is  she 
asking  for  me?" 

"No,  but  for  Miss  Francie,"  Nori'y  an- 
swered. 

"She  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  Miss 
Francie's  in  Dublin,"  said  Charlotte  roughly. 
"  'Twas  Susan  she  was  asking  for  last.  Here, 
a'nt,  here's  Susan  for  you." 

She  pulled  the  cat  down  from  her  shoulder, 
and  put  him  on  the  bed,  where  he  crouched 
with  twitching  tail,  prepared  for  flight  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

He  was  within  reach  of  the  old  lady's  hand, 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  know  that  he  was 
there.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
vacantly  round. 
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"Where's  little  Francie.  You  mustn't  send 
her  away,  Chailotte;  you  promised  you'd  take 
care  of  her;  didn't  you,  Charlotte?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Charlotte  quickly,  pushing 
the  cat  towards  the  old  lady ;  "  never  fear, 
I'll  see  after  her." 

Old  Mrs.  Mullen's  eyes,  that  had  rested 
with  a  filmy  stare  on  her  niece's  face,  closed 
again,  and  her  head  began  to  move  a  little 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  a  low,  monotonous 
moan  coming  from  her  lips  with  each  turn. 
Charlotte  took  her  right  hand  and  laid  it 
on  the  cat's  brindled  back.  It  rested  there, 
unconscious,  for  some  seconds,  while  the  two 
women  looked  on  in  silence,  and  then  the 
fingers  drooped  and  contracted  like  a  bird's 
claw,  and  the  moaning  ceased.  There  was  at 
the  same  time  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the 
gathered-up  knees,  and  a  sudden  rigidity  fell 
upon  the  small,  insignificant  face. 

Norry  the  Boat  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  with  a  howl,  and  began  to  pray  loudly. 
At  the  sound  the  cat  leaped  to  the  floor,  and 
the  hand  that  had  been  placed  ujjon  him,  in 
the  only  farewell  his  misti'ess  was  to  take, 
dropped  stiffly  on  the  bed.  Miss  Charlotte 
snatched  up  the  candle,  and  held  it  close  to 
her  aunt's  face.  There  was  no  mistaking 
what  she  saw  there,  and,  putting  down  the 
candle  again,  she  plucked  a  large  silk  hand- 
kerchief from  her  pocket,  and,  with  some 
hideous  pi'eliminary  heavings  of  her  shoul- 
ders, burst  into  transports  of  noisy  grief. 


AN   IRISH   TENANT  FARMER. 
(from  "the  real  charlotte".) 

Miss  Julia  Duffy,  the  tenant  of  Gurthna- 
muckla,  was  a  woman  of  few  friends.  The  cait- 
track  that  led  to  her  house  was  covered  with 
grass,  except  for  two  brown  ruts  and  a  narrow 
footpath  in  the  centre,  and  the  boughs  of  the 
sycamoies  that  grew  on  either  side  of  it 
drooped  low,  as  if  ignoring  the  possibility  of 
a  visitor.  The  house  door  remained  shut 
from  year's-end  to  year's-end,  contrary  to  the 
usual  kindly  Irish  custom;  in  fact,  its  rotten 
timbers  were  at  once  supported  and  barri- 
caded by  a  diagonal  beam  that  held  them 
together,  and  was  itself  beginning  to  rot 
under  its  shroud  of  cobwebs.  The  footpath 
skirted  the  duok-pond  in  front  of  the  door, 
and  led  round  the  corner  of  the  house  to 
what  had  been,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Garthna- 


muckla,  the  stable-yard,  and  wound  through 
its  weedy  heaps  of  dirt  to  the  kitchen  door. 

I  Julia  Duffy,  looking  Vjack  through  the 
squalors  of  some  sixty  years,  could  remember 
the  days  when  the  hall  door  used  to  stand 

'  open  from  morning  till  night,  and  her 
father's  guests  were  many  and  thirsty — 
almost  as  thii-sty  as  he,  though  perhaps  less 
persistently  so.  He  hud  been  a  haid-diink- 
ing  Protestant  farmer,  who  had  married  his 
own  dairy-woman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  dirty, 
thriftless,  and  a  cousin  of  Norry  the  Boat; 
and  he  had  so  disintegrated  himself  with 
whisky  that  his  body  and  soul  feU  asunder 
at  what  was  considered  by  his  friends  to  be 
the  premature  age  of  seventy -two.  Julia 
liad  always  been  wont  to  go  to  Lismoyle 
church  with  her  father,  not  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  religious  as  of  social  conviction. 
All  the  best  bonnets  in  the  town  went  to 
the  parish  church,  and  to  a  woman  of  Julia's 
stamp,  whose  poor  relations  w^ear  hoods  and 
shawls  over  their  heads  and  go  to  cha}>el, 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  a  bonnet.  After 
John  DuflFy's  death,  however,  bonnets  and  the 
aristocratic  way  of  salvation  seemed  together 
to  rise  out  of  his  diiughter's  scope.  Chapel 
she  despised  with  all  the  fervour  of  an  Iri.sh 
Protestant;  but  if  the  farm  was  to  be  kept, 
and  the  rent  paid,  there  was  no  money  to 
spare  for  bonnets.  Therefoi-e  Julia,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  entreaties  of  her  mother's  priest 
and  her  own  parson,  would  have  nothing  of 
either  chapel  or  church,  and  stayed  sombrely 
at  home.  Marriage  had  never  come  near 
her;  in  her  father's  time  the  necessary  dowry 
had  not  been  forthcoming,  and  even  her 
ownership  of  the  farm  was  not  enough  to 
counterbalance  her  ill -looks  and  her  pagan 
habits. 

As  in  a  higher  gi-ade  of  society  science 
sometimes  steps  in  when  religion  fails,  so, 
in  her  moral  isolation,  Julia  Dufi'y  turned 
her  attention  to  the  mysteries  of  medicine 
and  the  culture  of  herbs.  By  the  time  her 
mother  died  she  had  established  a  position 

I  as  doctor  and  wise  woman,  which  was  im- 
mensely abetted  by  her  independence  of  the 
ministrations  of  any  church.  She  was  be- 
lieved in  by  the  people,  but  there  was  no 
liking  in  the  belief ;  when  they  spoke  of  her 
they  called  her  Miss  Duffy,  in  deference  to 
a  now  impalpable  dift'erence  in  rank,  as  well 
as  in  recognition  of  her  occult  powers,  and 
they  kept  as  cleiir  of  her  as  they  conveniently 
could.  The  payment  of  her  professional  ser- 
vices was  a  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
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the  people  themselves,  and  ranged,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  from  a  score 
of  e<fcrs  or  a  can  of  buttermilk  to  a  crib  of 
turf  or  the  "  makings  "  of  a  homespun  flannel 
petticoat.  Where  there  was  the  possibility 
of  a  fee  it  never  failed;  where  there  was  not, 
Julia  Duffy  gave  her  "yerreb  tay"  {i.e.  herb 
tea)  and  Holloway's  pills  without  question 
or  hesitation. 

No  one  except  herself  knew  how  vital  these 
ofl'erings  were  to  her.  The  farm  was  still 
hers,  and,  perhaps,  in  all  her  jealous,  un- 
sunned nature  the  only  note  of  passion  was 
her  feeling  for  the  twenty  acres  that,  with 
the  house,  remained  to  her  of  her  father's 
possessions.  She  had  owned  the  farm  for 
twenty  years  now,  and  had  been  the  abhor- 
rence and  the  despair  of  each  successive  Brulf 
agent.  The  land  went  from  bad  to  worse; 
ignorance,  neglect,  and  poverty  are  a  formid- 
able conjunction  even  without  the  moral 
support  that  the  Land  League  for  a  few  years 
had  afforded  her,  and  Miss  Duffy  tranquilly 
defied  Mr.  Lambert,  offering  him  at  intervals 
such  rent  as  she  thought  fitting,  while  she 
sub-let  her  mossy,  deteriorated  fields  to  a 
Lismoyle  grazier.  Perhaps  her  nearest  ap- 
proach to  pleasure  was  the  time  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year  when  she  received  and 
dealt  with  the  offerings  for  the  grazing;  then 
she  tasted  the  sweets  of  ownership,  and  then 
she  condescended  to  dole  out  to  Mr.  Lambert 
such  payment  "on  account"  as  she  deemed  ad- 
visable, confronting  his  remonstrances  with 
her  indisputable  poverty,  and  battling  his 
tlireats  with  the  recital  of  a  promise  that  she 
.should  never  be  disturbed  in  her  father's 
farm,  made  to  her,  she  alleged,  by  Benjamin 
Dysart  when  she  entered  upon  her  inherit- 
ance. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  a  barefooted 
serving-girl  had  suffered  under  Miss  Duffy's 
I'ule;  but  for  the  last  few  years  the  times 
had  been  bad,  the  price  of  grazing  had  fallen, 
and  the  mistress's  temper  and  the  diet  having 
fallen  in  a  corresponding  i-atio,  the  bond- 
woman had  returned  to  her  own  people  and 
her  father's  house,  and  no  successor  had  been 
found  to  take  her  place.  That  is  to  say,  no 
recognized  successor.  But  as  fate  would  liave 
it,  on  the  very  day  that  "Moireen  Ehu  "  had 
wrapped  her  shawl  about  her  head  and 
stumped,  with  cursings,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  the  vague  stirrings  that  regulate 
the  perambulations  of  beggars  had  caused 
Billy  Grainy  to  resolve  upon  Gurthnamuckla 
as  the  place  where  he  would,  after  the  manner 


of  his  kind,  ask  for  a  walletful  of  potatoes 
and  a  night's  shelter.  A  week  afterwards 
he  was  still  there,  drawing  water,  loringing 
in  turf,  feeding  the  cow,  and  receiving,  in 
return  for  these  offices,  his  board  and  lodging^ 
and  the  daily  dressing  of  a  sore  shin  wliich 
had  often  coerced  the  most  uncharitable 
to  hasty  and  nauseated  almsgiving.  The 
arrangement  glided  into  permanency,  and 
Billy  fell  into  a  life  of  lazy  routine  that  was 
preserved  from  stagnation  by  a  daily  expe- 
dition to  Lismoyle  to  sell  milk  for  Miss 
Duffy,  and  to  do  a  little  begging  on  his  own 
account. 

Gurthnamuckla  had  still  about  it  some  air 
of  the  older  days  when  Julia  Duffy's  grand- 
father was  all  but  a  gentleman,  and  her 
drunken  father  and  dairymaid  mother  were 
in  their  cradles.  The  tall  sycamores  that 
bordered  the  cart-track  were  witnesses  to 
the  time  when  it  had  been  an  avenue,  and 
the  lawn-like  field  was  yellow  in  spring  with 
the  daffodils  of  a  former  civilization.  The 
tops  of  the  trees  were  thick  with  nests,  and 
the  grave  cawing  of  rooks  made  a  back- 
ground of  mellow,  serious  respectability  that 
had  its  effect  even  upon  Francie.  She  said 
something  to  this  intent  as  she  and  Lambert 
jogged  along  the  grass  by  the  track. 

"  Nice  ! "  returned  her  companion  with  en- 
thusiasm; "I  should  think  it  was!  I'd  make 
that  one  of  the  sweetest  little  places  in  the 
country  if  I  had  it.  There's  no  better  grass 
for  young  horses  anywhei'e,  and  there's  first- 
class  stabling.  I  can  tell  you  you're  not  the 
only  one  that  thinks  it's  a  nice  place,"  he 
continued;  "but  this  old  devil  that  has  it 
won't  give  it  up ;  she'd  rather  let  the  house 
rot  to  pieces  over  her  head  than  go  out  of  it." 

They  rode  past  the  barricaded  hall  door 
and  round  the  corner  of  the  house  into  the 
yard,  and  Lambert  called  for  Miss  Duffy 
for  some  time  in  vain.  Nothing  responded 
except  the  turkey  cock,  who  answered  each 
call  with  an  infuriated  gobble,  and  a  donkey, 
who,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  cow-house, 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  heart-rending  rejoinder. 
At  last  a  window  fell  down  with  a  bang  in 
the  upper  story,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
house  put  out  her  head.  Francie  had  only 
time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  thin,  dirty  face, 
a  hooked  nose,  and  unkempt  black  hair, 
before  the  vision  was  withdrawn,  and  a  slip- 
shod step  was  heard  coming  downstairs. 
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THE  PLTISUIT  OF  THE  SILVER  FOX. 

(from  "the  silver  fox".') 

Next  morning,  while  the  last  of  three  white 
frosts  was  vanishing  from  the  grass,  Hugh 
stf)()d  in  till'  liall  at  French's  Court,  pinning 
a  bunch  of  violets  into  his  red  coat.     Tops 
and  waistcoat,  tie  and  pin,  obeyed  to  a  hair- 
breadth the  minute  rigour  of  male  fashion  in 
the  hunting-field,  the  violets  made  their  bold 
jet  not  exasperating  contrast  with  the  sciiriet, 
and  Hugh's  pale  face  was  almost  picturesque 
in  its  gay  and  vivid  setting.     Taking  up  his 
flask,  he  went  to  the  dining-room  and  filled 
it  at  the  side-board  with  old  liqueur  brandy; 
he  poured  out  a  glass  from  the  same  bottle, 
and  was  going  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  when  he 
heard  voices  outside  the  open  door.     One  of 
the  voices  was  his  wife's,  and  he  heard  it  with 
that  sense  of  severance  from  her  affairs  that 
had  been  his  since  he  and  his  gun-cases  had 
reappeared  at  French's  Court  the   evening 
before.    He  was  not  usually  sensitive  to  social 
temperatures,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  something  flat  and  ungenial  about  the 
whole    party.     Bunbury  was  spasmodically 
agreeable,   Slaney  was  silent,  his  wife  was 
lieavy-eyed  and  listless;  he  encouraged  and 
•nurtured  the  bitter  conviction  that  no  one 
wanted  him.    "  I  suppose  you're  riding  Gam- 
bler to-day?"  Major  Bunbury  was  saying  to 
someone  in  the  hall. 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Susan,  speaking  rather 
quickly  and  indistinctly,  "I'm  riding  Mr. 
■Glasgow's  old  horse,  Solomon,  you  know. 
He  came  over  last  night.  I've  always  wanted 
to  try  him." 

Bunbury  whistled  a  few  bars  of  a  tune, 
and  knocked  down  things  in  the  whip-rack. 

"  Hugh's  riding  that  gray,"  she  went  on : 
"it's  quite  absurd.  He  can't  do  anything 
with  him,  and  he  only  makes  an  exhibition 
of  himself." 

"Oh,  the  hor.se  is  all  right  now!"  replied 
Bunbury,  lowering  his  voice ;  "  he  was  very 
green  that  first  day  that  Hugh  rode  him." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  "you'll  see.  He 
won't  take  that  horse  across  two  fences  to- 
day." 

Bunbury  passed  on  out  of  the  hall -door, 
and  left  Lady  Susan  standing  on  the  door- 
step. She  looked  up  at  the  cold  blue  and 
uncertain  gray  of  the  sky,  and  out  at  the 
ruftled  and  hazy  sea,  the  strong  light  .show- 

1  By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Laurence  &  BuUen. 


ing  lines  of  sleeplessness  about  her  eyes; 
then  turning  back  into  the  house,  she  met 
her  husband.  She  did  not  suppose  that  he 
had  overheard  her,  yet  she  was  aware  of 
something  in  his  lonely  face  that  she  did 
not  care  to  look  at.  She  went  to  the  table 
and  took  up  her  gloves  without  speaking. 

"Hullo  I"  she  exclaimed,  "there's  a  letter 
here  that  came  for  you.  I  found  it  on  the 
floor  one  night,  and  didn't  think  it  worth 
sending  on.  Someone  has  shoved  it  behind 
the  caid-tray." 

Hugh  looked  at  the  vulgar  and  rambling 
handwriting  and  mechanically  tore  oj)en  the 
envelope.  It  was  a  letter  clearly  written 
in  close  and  crooked  lines,  and  its  purport 
appeared  to  be  a  confused  complaint  of 
"persecution"  received  from  the  hounds  in 
connection  with  the  covert  of  Cahirdreen. 
Hugh  read  on  with  a  frowning  brow.  In 
other  days  he  would  have  asked  his  w  ife  to 
come  and  read  it  over  his  .shoulder,  but  that 
time  seemed  now  very  far  away. 

Glasgow's   name   appeared   in   the   letter, 
with   more   complaints   of  persecution  ;    he 
hardly  tried  to  understand  what  it  was  all 
about.     All  at  once  his  wife's  name  seemed 
to  leap  out  from  the  paper,  and  to  sink  back, 
indelible,  irrevocable,  linked  to  Glasgow's  by 
two  or  three  gross  and  barbarous  phrases, 
by  a  warning  not  less  crude,  by  a  cunning 
treatment  of  the  matter  as  one  of  common 
knowledge.    There  was  no  signature,  nothing 
to  suggest  its  connection  with  the  dead  hand 
that   still   clutched   the   broken   reed  when 
Tom  Quin's  body  was  taken  from  the  pond. 
Hugh  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  his  wife, 
tasting  in  that  moment  the  transcendent  an- 
guish of  the  mind  that  once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime  teaches  the  body  what  suffering  can 
be.     She  was  buttoning  her  glove,  standing 
tall  and  straight  in  the  light  from  the  open 
door,  in  all  the  spotless  austerity  of  her  black 
habit  and  white  tie.     She  seemed  far  out  (»f 
the  reach  of  accusation,  yet,  as  he  took  in 
every  well-known  line,  forgotten  things  rose 
up  against  her  in  an  evil  swarm.     His  belief 
in  her  was  falling  with  the  fall  of  a  strong 
and  shading  tree ;  he  clung  to  it  even  as  it 
fell ;    and  all  the  while  she  stood  and  but- 
toned the  glove  across  her  white  wrist. 

At  half- past  eleven  a  mi.sty  fog  was  diift- 
ing  loosely  up  from  the  south-west  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  thaw,  and  the  group  of 
riders  outside  the  cover  of  Cahirdreen  bejian 
to  turn  up  their  collars.  It  was  a  small 
group,  and  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  usual 
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muster  would  have  noticed  at  once  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Glasgow ;  he  was  one  of  the 
people  whose  presence  makes  itself  felt  in  all 
the  varied  fortunes  of  a  day's  hunting.  As 
the  minutes  passed,  and  the  horses  nibbled 
idly  at  the  gorse  in  the  fence,  the  dispensary 
doctor  closed  the  top  of  his  tlask  with  a  snap, 
and  remarked  facetiously  that  he  supposed 
business  must  sometimes  come  before  plea- 
sui'e,  even  with  railway  contractors. 

Lady  Susan  was  at  a  little  distance,  ap- 
parently absorbed,  as  was  her  wont,  in 
attentiveness  to  what  was  going  on  in  covert. 
At  the  laugh  that  followed  Dr.  Hallahane's 
lemark,  she  moved  away,  and  rode  slowly 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood.  She  was  on 
Solomon,  who  had  already  taken  full  note  of 
a  lighter  hand,  a  lighter  weight,  and  the 
absence  of  spurs:  he  had  had  ideas  about 
bucking  on  the  roads  to  testify  his  appre- 
ciation of  these  things,  but  on  finding  that 
Lady  Susan  had  also  ideas  of  her  own  on  the 
subject,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  treat 
her  with  respect.  She  rode  on  round  the 
top  of  the  covert,  and  stationed  herself  on 
its  farther  side ;  Solomon  stood  like  a  rock, 
with  his  brown  roach  back  humped  against 
the  cold  mist. 

The  hounds  had  been  put  in  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  wood,  and  were  working  through 
it,  so  far  without  result.  As  before,  when 
Cahirdreen  had  been  drawn,  Danny-O  was 
not  to  be  found  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  take  the  hounds  through  the  covert,  and 
the  master,  on  his  gray  horse,  was  riding  up 
a  track  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  where  the 
mist  had  as  yet  scarcely  made  its  way,  and 
the  silence  dwelt  like  a  spirit.  The  horse 
went  ever  more  slowly  among  the  slender 
stems  of  the  fir-trees,  sharing  in  the  lethargy 
conveyed  by  the  slack  lein  and  the  loose  leg 
of  his  rider,  while  the  hounds  were  pushing 
well  ahead  through  the  briars  and  the 
bracken,  leaving  Hugh  l^ehind.  A  straggler 
or  two  passed  him  by,  with  a  wary  eye  on 
the  whip,  not  realizing,  as  the  house  dog  so 
readily  docs,  that  human  beings  have  pre- 
occupations in  which  dogs  can  be  ignored. 

It  was  some  time  before  Hugh  noticed  the 
fact  that  there  was  somebody  near  him  in 
the  wood — a  figure  moving  among  the  trees 
at  a  little  distance.  The  Scotch  firs  and 
lai'ch  had  been  thinned  out  here  for  sale  to 
the  contractor  of  the  new  railway  line,  and 
the  wood  was  more  open.  The  figure  was 
that  of  an  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  ad- 
vancing in  a  direction  parallel  with  Hugh. 


Sometimes  the  misty  fog  blotted  him  out, 
sometimes  the  grouping  of  the  tree -stems 
conspired  to  hide  him ;  he  went  onwai'd  as 
if  fitfully;  the  moments  when  he  was  lost 
to  sight  scarcely  accounted  for  his  reappear- 
ances further  on.  He  shutfied  like  an  infirm 
man,  yet  his  progress  through  the  under- 
growth was  so  steady  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
were  walking  on  a  path.  Irritated  at  length 
by  the  persistent  espionage,  Hugh  called  to 
him  to  ask  what  he  was  doing  in  the  covert. 
He  received  no  reply,  and  the  mist  fell  in  be- 
tween them.  When  it  cleared  again  the  old 
man  was  crossing  an  open  space  fifty  yards 
away.  Hugh  noticed  the  profound  melan- 
choly of  his  bent  head,  the  yellow  paleness 
of  his  cheek.  Even  while  something  familiar 
about  him  vexed  Hugh's  memory,  like  an 
evil  dream  half  -  forgotten,  he  appeai'ed  to 
stumble,  and  fell  with  outspread  arms  and 
without  a  sound  into  some  unseen  hollow  or 
ditch.  Hugh  pressed  the  gray  horse  through 
the  briars  and  under  the  branches  till  he 
reached  the  spot;  he  pulled  up  abruptly  as 
he  found  himself  at  the  edge  of  a  disused 
sand-pit.  There  were  a  few  rocks  flung 
about  at  the  bottom  of  it,  with  the  briars 
growing  among  them ;  a  rabbit  came  up  out 
of  them,  and  scuttled  to  its  burrow  in  the 
sand  at  the  sound  of  the  hoi'se's  tread; 
nothing  else  whatever  was  there. 

Hugh  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  won- 
dered if  he  were  going  mad.  Then  quite 
unexpectedly  his  knees  began  to  tiemble, 
and  the  breath  of  the  unknown  entered  into 
him,  cowing  the  conventions  and  disbeliefs 
of  ordinary  life.  At  the  same  instant  a 
hound  began  to  throw  his  tongue  in  the 
covert,  two  or  three  more  joined,  and  the 
gray  horse  turned  of  himself  to  get  back  to 
the  path.  As  if  through  a  dark  atmosphere 
of  foreboding  and  doom,  Hugh  heard  the 
whimpers  strengthen  to  yells  in  all  the  wild 
and  animal  and  mundane  delijjht  of  hunting; 
he  moved  mechanically  on  while  the  borders 
of  existence  became  immeasurable  about  him, 
and  his  unhappiness  stretched  out  into  all 
futurity.  There  was  a  rustle  in  the  under- 
growth near  him,  and  a  fox  slipped  across 
the  path  and  away  among  the  trees  towards 
the  fence  that  bounded  the  wood.  It  was 
silver-gray,  with  black  ears  and  paws,  its 
eyes  as  it  glanced  at  Hugh  were  like  topazes, 
and  seemed  full  of  the  cold  lore  of  unearthly 
things.  The  thrill  went  again  from  Hugh's 
heart  to  his  throat,  and  died  away  in  a  sickly 
chill. 
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"Damn  it  all!"  he  broke  out  suddenly, 
"what  am  I  afraid  of?  I'm  going  to  break 
iny  neck — that's  what  it  is — and  the  soonei' 
the  better." 

An  old  hound  came  working  and  yelping 
up  through  the  dead  bnicken  ;  .she  flung  up 
her  head  with  a  long  shriek  of  excitement  as 
she  crossed  the  path;  half  a  dozen  others 
rushed  to  her  well-known  cry,  and  went 
streaming  past  on  the  line.  The  gray  horse 
was  (luivering  and  hopping  from  leg  to  leg 
with  excitement.  Hugh  could  feel  his  heart 
beating  up  through  the  saddle. 

"  All  right,  you  devil,"  he  said,  turning 
him  through  the  trees  at  a  trot;  "you'll  get 
a  skinful  of  it  now." 

The  bank  was  blind  and  high,  and  the  la.st 
hounds  weie  struggling  over  it  with  diffi- 
culty ;  Hugh  rode  along  it  for  a  hundi-ed 
yaids  or  so  at  a  canter,  with  brushes  hitting 
him  in  the  face,  till  he  found  a  place  that 
seemed  possible,  and  sent  the  horse  at  it 
with  a  cruel  dig  of  the  spurs.  In  three  big 
bounds  the  gi^ay  was  at  the  fence,  the  fourth 
landed  him  on  top  among  briars  and  furze, 
and  a  di'op  of  seven  or  eight  feet  into  a 
marshy  hollow  was  revealed.  Lady  Susan's 
handling  had  not  been  lost  on  the  gray ;  he 
kept  his  head  up,  and  jumped  out  like  a 
stag,  landing  clear  of  the  rotten  ground,  and 
collecting  himself  in  a  moment  with  his  eye 
on  the  hounds.  Hugh  sat  liim  loosely  and 
recklessly  ;  what  he  felt  was  not  pleasuie, 
yet  it  was  not  wholly  removed  from  it.  He 
had,  at  all  events,  the  fierce  and  bitter  satis- 
faction of  taking  his  weaker  nature  by  the 
throat,  and  keeping  it  down,  even  to  the 
death  that  every  fibre  was  expectant  of. 

One  other  rider  had  seen  the  hounds  going 
away.  As  Hugh  turned  down  the  hill,  with 
the  pack  already  three  fields  ahead,  he  saw 
through  the  mist  that  a  lady  on  a  brown 
horse  had  got  away  on  good  terms  with  them 
from  the  first.  It  was  his  wife  on  Glasgow's 
horse.  The  rest  of  the  field  were  left  at  the 
wrong  side  of  the  covert,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  fox  had  gone  away,  and,  from  the 
line  that  he  had  taken,  not  likely  to  know 
for  some  time.  Ceitainly  Hugh  was  not  in 
the  mood  to  remember  their  existence.  He 
took  the  gray  horse  by  the  head  and  galloped 
him  at  a  loose  stone  wall.  They  wore  over 
with  a  send  and  a  swoop,  and  Hugh  began 
to  lose  the  cold  trembling  in  his  knees,  and 
to  feel  again  the  forgotten  grin  and  swine. 
Somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  heart  he  was 
afraid,  but  sinister  clouds  of  fatalism  and 


heats  of  jealousy  were  between  him  and  that 
latent  and  irresponsible  treachery  of  the 
neives. 

The  hounds  were  running  hard  down 
towards  the  railway,  and  Lady  Susan  was 
going  at  her  ea.se  with  them  on  Solomon. 
They  flashed  acros.s  it,  and  Hugh  saw  his 
wife  ride  unhesitatingly  at  the  stark  bog 
drain  that  wjis  the  only  fence  of  the  un- 
finished line.  The  old  horse  jumped  it  like 
a  four-year  old,  and  as  he  scrambled  up  the 
embankment  Lady  Su.san  looked  back:  the 
mi.st  was  creeping  down  the  hill,  but  Hugh 
knew  that  she  could  not  mistake  the  gray 
horse.  He  swore  to  him.self  tliat  he  would 
show  her  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  Glas- 
gow, his  horse  as  good  as  Glasgow's;  the  most 
primitive  and  animal  of  human  hatreds  had 
taken  hold  of  him,  and  was  disfiguring  mind 
and  face  like  a  possession  of  the  deWl. 

In  a  minute  the  hoofs  of  the  gray  were 
thudding  on  the  railway-sleepers,  but  in  that 
minute  the  hounds  and  Lady  Susan  had 
slipped  away  again ;  he  felt  that  if  they  got 
any  farther  from  him  he  would  lose  them 
in  the  mist.  The  going  was  heavy  and  the 
banks  rotten  in  the  boggy  lowlands  beyond 
the  line.  He  took  no  cai'e  to  pick  his  way, 
but  rode  wildly  through  swampy  patches 
and  over  rocks  mutfied  in  furze  in  pursuit 
of  the  flying  shadow  that  the  mist  was  mo- 
mently hiding  from  him.  It  was  not  the 
way  to  get  .safely  over  a  bad  country.  In 
the  next  five  minutes  the  gray  horse  had 
twice  been  nearly  down,  and  his  white  nose 
was  black  with  bog  mud ;  he  had  given  up 
pulling,  yet  he  was  going  at  his  best,  strong 
and  free,  and  liis  ears  were  pricked  as  gal- 
lantly as  ever  towards  his  work. 

They  had  galloped  perhaps  three  miles, 
and  were  bending  back  again  towards  the 
railway ;  Hugh  was  nearer  to  his  wife  by 
a  hundred  yards  as  he  came  with  a  heavy 
drop  into  a  lane  up  which  the  hounds  were 
running,  and  thundered  up  it  in  her  wake, 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  where  he  was. 
The  fact  that  they  suddenly  recrossed  the 
lailway  by  a  level  crossing  conveyed  to  him 
no  sense  of  locality.  He  was  possessed  by 
the  passion  to  let  his  wife  see  that  he  was 
not  afraid;  to  leave  her  and  her  borrowed 
horse  behind ;  and,  having  gained  that 
miserable  joy,  to  be  killed  before  her 
eyes.  He  was  as  nearly  mad  as  presenti- 
ment, physical  excitement,  and  the  burning 
pain  of  jealousy  could  make  him,  and  the 
gray  hoi-se  was  finding  it  out. 
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"With  a  heave  and  a  scramble  they  were  ' 
out  of  the  lane  and  over  a  bank ;  it  was 
uphill  now,  in  heather  and  rough  ground, 
and  the  gray  was  puflBng  audibly  as  he 
answered  the  relentless  spur.  The  mist 
thickened  on  the  higher  levels,  Lady  Susan 
and  the  hounds  were  suddenly  lost  to  sight, 
and,  after  a  minute  or  two  of  fruitless  gal- 
loping, Hugh  pulled  up  and  listened,  with 
his  pulses  thumping  and  his  mouth  dry. 
A  curlew  whistled  overhead,  a  trembling 
crescent  of  sound,  then,  high  up  the  hill  to 
his  left,  he  heard  again  the  cry  of  the  hounds. 
He  rode  to  it  desperately,  skirting  a  high 
furzy  knoll,  and  at  the  other  side  caught 
sight  of  the  pack  beginning  to  run  fast  again 
after  a  check,  and  his  wife  was  still  near 
them.  He  saw  Solomon  slip  over  a  bank 
and  ditch  with  all  the  seeming  ease  of  a 
clever  horse  well  ridden,  and  he  cursed  him 
and  his  rider  aloud.  The  paltry  blasphemy 
went  out  into  the  wind  and  mist,  and  was 
swallowed  up  in  their  large  and  pure  philo- 
sophy, and  it  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  when 
the  grayness  that  blurred  the  hill-top  be- 
came thinner  as  it  drifted,  and  he  saw 
thi-ee  tall  Druid  stones  stand  out  against 
the  sky. 

Immediately  some  remembrance,  vague  yet 
urgent,  drove  its  way  into  the  blind  and 
single  resolve  of  his  mind.  It  was  grouse- 
shooting  long  ago — the  gi'ay  horse  took  down 
half  a  loose  wall  with  him  as  he  jumped,  and 
Hugh  chucked  him  in  the  mouth  and  hit 
him — a  man  had  spoken  to  him  that  day 
about  something  connected  with  those  stones, 
he  had  seen  that  man  again  lately — quite 
lately — there  was  something  horrible  about 
it  all. — "  Come  up,  horse !  Why  the  devil 
can't  you  look  where  you're  going?" — and 


yet  it  eluded  him.  Then  it  came,  like  the 
dark  of  a  snake  out  of  a  ruined  wall.  It 
was  old  Dan  Quin,  who  was  dead,  whom  he 
had  seen  in  the  covert;  it  was  Dan  Quin 
who  had  spoken  to  him  out  grouse-shooting ; 
he  had  pointed  to  those  stones  and  told  him 
— Oh,  God !  His  wife  was  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  place !  He  shouted  her  name 
with  his  utmost  strength.  She  did  not  hear 
him  ;  she  was  cantering  Solomon  up  the 
field,  and  the  hounds  were  crossing  a  fence 
above  her,  beside  the  lean  and  crooked  em- 
blems of  the  Druids. 

The  gray  horse  was  blowing  and  gulping, 
yet  he  answered  the  furious  spui'ring.  Hugh 
shouted  again  and  again,  with  his  eyes 
straining  after  his  wife's  figure;  in  the  white 
light  of  that  agony  he  knew  his  love  for  her 
and  his  helplessness  to  save  her.  She  turned 
Solomon  at  the  fence  beside  the  Druid  stones ; 
it  was  a  big  bank,  with  withered  bi^anches  of 
thorn -bushes  masking  its  outline,  and  she 
sent  him  at  it  hard.  The  old  horse  jumped 
on  to  it,  like  a  cat,  seemed  to  stagger  and 
hesitate,  and  they  both  were  gone. 

The  gray  felt  his  rider  relax  and  sway, 
but,  being  young,  he  did  not  understand 
what  it  meant :  he  was  nearing  a  bank  that 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  jump,  but  the  dread 
of  the  spur  was  present  with  him.  He  did 
his  best,  and  but  for  a  rotten  take-off  he 
might  possibly  have  scrambled  over.  As 
it  was,  his  knees  took  the  bank,  his  hind- 
quarters flew  up,  and  he  turned  a  somer- 
sault, falling  over  into  the  next  field.  Hugh 
was  shot  from  his  back  and  pitched  on  his 
head  and  shoulder  beside  the  horse.  The 
latter  struggled  to  his  feet,  but  Hugh  rolled 
convulsively  to  one  side  with  an  inarticulate 
sound,  and  lay  still. 


ROSE    KAVANAGH. 

1860-1891. 


[Rose  Kavanagh  was  born  at  Killadroy, 
Co.  Tyrone,  the  24th  of  June,  1860.  She  was 
always  delicate,  but  in  spite  of  delicate 
health,  after  her  schooling  at  Omagh  Con- 
vent, she  had  the  spirit  and  the  courage  to 
make  her  way  to  Dublin  and  embark  on  the 
career  of  an  art  .student.  Side  by  side  with 
that  she  wrote — wrote  constantly — stories, 
poems,  articles,  which  are  hidden  away  for 


the  most  part  in  the  pages  of  obscure 
Dublin  journals.  She  was  greatly  beloved, 
and  made  friends  of  eveiyone  who  looked 
on  her.  "With  intervals  of  ill  -  health  she 
worked  away  in  Dublin  for  some  years.  She 
was  for  several  years  the  head  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Department  in  the  Dublin  WecHi/ 
Freeman;  she  loved  the  work,  and  no  doubt 
much  of  her  beautiful  personality  revealed 
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itself  to  the  children  from  behind  her  mas- 
querade of  "  Uncle  Remus  ".  Her  friends 
lioped  vainly  tliat  she  had  outlived  the  cbinger 
of  consumption  that  always  threatened  her. 
Alas!  going  home  to  see  her  mother  one  chill 
Cliristmas,  she  took  a  cold  on  the  journey 
from  which  slie  never  recovered.  To  the 
inextinguishable  grief  of  her  friends,  she 
died  on  February  26th,  1891.] 


LOUGH  BRAY. 

A  little  lonely  moorland  lake, 

It»<  waters  brown  and  cool  and  deep — 

The  clift",  the  hills  behind  it  make 
A  picture  for  my  heart  to  keep. 

For  rock  and  heather,  wave  and  strand, 
Wore  tints  I  never  saw  them  wear ; 

The  June  sunshine  was  o'er  the  land, 
Before,  'twas  never  half  so  fair! 

The  amber  ripples  sang  all  day, 

And  singing  spilled  their  crowns  of  white 
Upon  the  beach,  in  thin  pale  spray 

That  streaked  the  sober  sand  with  light. 

The  amber  ripples  sang  their  song. 
When  suddenly  from  far  o'erhead 

A  lark's  pure  voice  mixed  with  the  throng 
Of  lovely  things  about  us  spread. 

Some  flowers  were  there,  so  near  the  brink 
Their  shadows  in  the  wave  were  thrown ; 

While  mosses,  green  and  gray  and  pink, 

Grew  thickly  round  each  smooth  dark  stone. 

And  over  all,  the  summer  sky. 

Shut  out  the  town  we  left  behind ; 

'Twas  joy  to  stand  in  silence  by, 

One  bright  chain  linking  mind  to  mind. 

Oh,  little  lonely  mountain  spot ! 

Your  place  within  my  heart  will  be 
Apart  from  all  Life's  busy  lot 

A  true,  sweet,  solemn  memory'. 


ST.  MICHANS'  CHURCHYARD. 

Inside  the  city's  throbbing  heart. 

One  spot  I  know  set  well  apart 

From  life's  hard  highway,  life's  loud  mart. 

Each  Dublin  lane,  and  street,  and  square, 

Around  might  echo;  but  in  there 

The  sound  stole  soft  as  whispered  prayer. 

A  little,  lonely,  green  graveyard, 

The  old  church  tower  its  solemn  guard, 

The  gate  with  nought  but  sunbeams  barred ; 


While  other  Bunbeams  went  and  came, 
Above  the  stone  which  waits  the  name, 
His  land  must  write  with  Freedom's  flame. ^ 

The  slender  elm  above  that  stone. 

Its  summer  wreath  of  leaves  had  thrown 

Around  the  heart  so  quiet  grown. 

A  robin,  the  bare  boughs  among, 
Let  loose  his  little  soul  in  song — 
Quick  licjuid  gushes,  fresh  and  strong! 

.\nd  quiet  heart,  and  bird,  and  tree. 
Seemed  linked  in  some  strange  sympathy 
Too  fine  for  mortal  eye  to  see — 

But  full  of  balm  and  soothing  sweet. 
For  those  who  sought  that  calm  retreat; 
For  aching  breast  and  weary  feet. 

Each  crowded  street  and  thoroughfare 
Was  echoing  round  it — yet  in  there 
The  peace  of  Heaven  was  everywhere! 


AN  APRIL  DAY. 

Now,  little  gold-head,  a  word  in  your  ear, 
The  earth  is  awakening,  summer  is  near — 
Leaf-buds  are  bursting  on  every  tree. 
Linnets  are  singing  with  passionate  glee. 
All  the  sloe-bushes  are  covered  with  white, 
Daisies  are  scattered  in  showers  of  light ; 
Through  the  young  grass  of  the  valley  and  hill, 
O'er  the  wild  rath  where  the  fairies  live  still, 
Clustering  violets,  modest  and  sweet, 
Purple  the  ground  at  the  cherry-tree's  feet ; 
Broken  lights  shine   through   the  gloom  of  the 
wood, 
i  Guiding  our  steps  to  the  green  solitude, 
Where  the  pure  primroses  sweeten  the  air. 
Where  the  tall  daffodils,  stately  and  fair, 
Eeign,  by  the  right  of  their  beauty  and  pride, 
Over  the  meek  celandine  by  their  side. 

List  to  the  tumult  of  rapturous  sound 
j  Mixed  with  the  sunshine  above  and  around ! 
Many  a  lark  must  have  mounted  on  high 
Thus  to  make  musical  all  the  blue  sky. 
Down  comes  the  river,  right  joyously  too. 
Strong  as  a  lion,  and  pure  as  the  dew; 
Well  may  the  lake  lilies  lie  down  and  dream, 
Sung  to  so  sweetly  by  wild  bird  and  stream. 
Tossing  their  tresses  of  green  on  the  breeze, 
See  the  long  line  of  the  old  forest  trees : 
Surely  the  sap  in  their  veins  hath  been  stirred. 
Just  like  the  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  bird. 
With  the  delight  of  our  newly-born  spring, 
With  the  strong  hope  thrilling  everything. 
Now,  boy,  your  heart  will  beat  merry  and  fast^ 
The  cuckoo  has  come  and  the  winter  ■-  past. 

1  Robert  Emmet. 
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FRANCES     WYNNE. 

1866  - 1893. 


[Frances  Wynne  was  born  in  Collon,  Co. 
Louth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Wynne.  She  lived  neai'ly  all  her  short  life 
in  the  quiet  village  where  she  was  born, 
but  on  her  marriage  to  her  cousin,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wynne,  in  1891,  she  went  to  live  in 
London,  and  died  there  in  August,  1893, 
when  her  little  son  was  born.  She  had  only 
a  few  years  to  write  in;  but  her  one  slender 
volume,  Whispei;  is  quite  single  in  its  way — 
a  most  winning,  charming,  and  roguish  way. 
This  indeed  was  the  very  muse  of  young 
girlhood ;  and  one  imagines  that  the  little 
book,  slender  and  slight  though  it  is,  must 
be  long  beloved.] 


SEA-GULLS. 

Early  in  the  year, 

When  blustering  March  was  here, 

And  tbe  clouds  seemed  always  gray, 

There  came  a  sudden,  sun-bright  day, 

In  the  midst  of  rainy  weather, 

Shining  out  of  a  blue  and  breezy  sky, 

Shedding  a  silver  shimmer  down  on  the  sea. 

Do  you  remember,  my  friend,  how  we, 

On  that  morning  clear, 

Left  tlie  town  behind  us,  you  and  I, 

And  lay  amongst  flower-flecked  gorse  and  heather, 

We  two  together? 

Down  below  us,  the  glittering  bay 

In  rippling  radiance  stretched  away; 

A  distant  church  spire  here  and  there 

Flashed  in  the  sunshine,  aglint  and  fair; 

And  far,  far  off,  all  faintly  hued 

In  the  flooding  light,  the  mountains  stood. 

The  sea-gulls,  with  wide  white  wings  outspread, 

Passed  so  close  to  us  overhead. 

As  they  slowly  flew. 

That,  though  we  spoke  gently,  I  and  you, 

They  might  have  heard  what  we  said. 

Ah!  sea-gulls,  sioooping,  sU2)pinfj 

Under  the  water  Hue; 

Sen-gulls,  diving  and  dipping; 

Ah!  sea-gulls,  softly  swaying, 

Sea-gulls,  poising  and  playing, 

I  wonder  if  ymi  knew 

What  ive  were  saying? 

When  the  heather  wore  its  purplest  glory. 
And  the  gorse  gleamed  with  its  rarest  gold, 


One  of  us  was  listening  to  a  stor>-, 

Kapturously  new,  and  yet  how  old ! 

Ah!  sea-gnlls,  restless,  roving, 
Sea-gulls,  daring  and  bold, 
There  is  nought  so  sweet  as  loving! 

When  the  wild  nights  come  of  storm  and  raining. 
And  dark  waves  sweep  in  with  sullen  roar. 
One  of  us  will  still  be  sobbing,  straining. 
After  that  which  tarries  evermore. 

Sea-gidls,  with  tired  ivings  trailing. 

The  long  Idach  billoujs  o'er. 

Ah!  sea-gulls,  wandering,  wailing. 

On  the  deserted  shore. 

There  is  nought  so  sad  as  failing! 


MARIGOLDS. 

It  has  gone  from  us,  our  sweet  summer  weather. 
Passed  with  its  glow  and  sunshine  bliss  away ; 

I  and  the  marigolds  are  sad  together — 

We  had  half  hoped  that  it  would  always  stay. 

In  the  deserted,  dreary^  garden  spaces 
We  are  alone,  the  marigolds  and  I ; 

Coldly^  the  air  is  blowing  on  our  faces 
Out  of  a  gusty,  cloud-heaped  evening  sky. 

By  the  far  river  goes  a  heron  sailing 

With  its  wide  purple  wings  all  sunset-lit ; 

Turns   from   the  frayed,   gold  west,   so  quickly 
paling, 
Flies  towards  the  gray,  is  lost,  a  flush  in  it. 

Slowly  the  fearful  dark  comes  creeping,  growing. 
Blurs  the  red  glimmer  of  the  maple  leaves. 

Steals  down  to  where  my  marigolds  are  showing. 
And  parts  them  from  their  friend,  who  stands 
and  grieves. 


WHISPER! 

You  saucy  south  wind,   setting  all   the  budded 

beech  boughs  swinging 
Above  the  wood  anemones  that  flutter,  flushed 

and  white, 
When  far  across  the  wide  salt  waves  your  quick 

way  you  were  winging. 
Oh !  tell  me,  tell  me,  did  you  pass  my  sweet- 
heart's ship  last  night? 

Ah  !  let  the  daisies  be. 
South  wind,  and  answer  me : 
Did  you  my  sailor  see? 
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Wind,  whisper  very  low, 
For  none  but  you  must  know 
I  love  my  lover  so. 

You've  come  by  many  a  gorsy  hill,  your  breath 

has  sweetness  in  it, 
You've  ruffled  uj)  the  high  white  clouds  that  fleck 

the  shining  blue ; 
You've  rushed  and  danced  and  whirled,  so  now 

perhaps  you'll  spare  a  minute 
To  tell  me  whether  you  have  seen  my  lover  brave 
and  true? 

Wind,  answer  me,  I  pray 

I'm  lonelier  every  day. 

My  love  is  far  away ; 

And,  sweet  wind,  whisper  low, 

For  none  but  you  must  know 

I  love  my  lover  so. 


All,  do  not  he  downcast — 
/  knew  the  clocks  were  fast. 


EN  ATTENDANT. 

This  morning  there  were  dazzling  drifts  of  daisies 

in  the  meadow. 
On  sunny  slopes  the  celandines  were  glittering  like 

gold, 
Across  the  bright  and  breezy  world  ran  shifting 

shine  and  shadow, 
The  wind  blew  warmly  from  the  west.     Now  all 
is  changed  and  cold. 

He's  half  an  hour  late, 
While  here  I  tvait  and  wait. 
Well,  it  is  just  my /ate — 
Too  plainly  I  can  see 
He  never  cared  for  me. 
How  crud  men  can  be! 

I  wish  those  daffodils  out  there  would  cease  their 

foolish  flutter. 
And  keep  their  bobbing  yellow  heads  for  just  a 

second  still. 
My  eyes  ache  so !    Would  someone  please  to  partly 

close  the  shutter. 
And  move  those  hateful  hyacinths  from  off  the 
window-sill? 

He's  half  an  Itour  late, 
No  longer  I  shall  wait. 
Hark,  there's  the  (jarden  gate! 
Love,  is  this  you  at  last  ? 


PERHAPS." 


A  whisper  of  spring's  in  the  air — 

A  soft  west  wind  setting  the  elm-boughs  a-sway — 

There  are  more  flowers  I'm  sure  on  the  gorse  thaa 

there  were 
When  last  I  came  this  way. 

They  say — 

I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  true — 

That  as  long  as  the  flower's  on  the  gorse; 

Love  is  in  season  too. 

But  it  must  be  true,  of  course; 

And  if  not,  why  should  1  care? 

The  sky  is  shining  blue ; 

The  sparrows  twitter  anew 

Of  beginning  to  pair. 

And  we've  passed  the  shortest  day. 

How  the  gorse  will  blaze 

'Neath  the  flitting,  ru.shing  brightness  of  April 

days ! 
In  a  glowing  mass  'twill  sweep  down  the  bare 

hill-side, 
The  golden  overflow  round  the  bank  will  glide 
Where  the  dear  blue  violets  hide. 
And  the  careless  sunshine  strays. 

Shall  I  be  all  alone? 

Or  will  someone  come  to  love  me 

When  the  white  clouds  race  above  me, 

And  the  buttercups  have  grown? 

Perhaps — ah  !  who  can  tell  ? — 

When  the  meadows  flush  with  clover, 

Perhaps  I'll  have  a  lover, 

Perhaps  he'll  love  me  well. 

All  too  surely  the  year  will  wane, 
And  the  fair  gorse-gold  will  tarnish  and  dim. 
But  lonely  eyes  shall  ne'er  seek  in  vain 
A  fugitive  flower  'twixt  the  thorns  so  grim 
While  love  and  hope  remain. 

Perhaps  if  I  had — him, 

And  he  was  kind. 

And  called  me  gently  by  my  name, 

Perhaps  I  should  not  mind 

Even  when  winter  came, 

And  the  dreary,  dreary  rain. 
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[Mrs.  Green  is  the  daughter  of  Archdeacon 
Stopford  of  Meath,  and  was  born  at  Kells, 
County  Meath,  in  1848.  She  married  John 
Eichai'd  Green,  the  famous  historian,  in  1877 : 
he  died  in  1883.  Mrs.  Green  has  published 
Henry  II.  {English  Statesmen  Series) ;  Town 
Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  She  has  edited 
her  husband's  Conquest  of  England  and  Short 
History  of  Englaiid.  Mrs.  Green's  reputation 
is  a  serious  reputation,  prepared  for  by  ardu- 
ous study.  In  a  day  when  the  literary  careers 
of  most  women  are  matters  of  impulse  or 
emotion,  real  learning  like  hers  must  com- 
mand our  utmost  admiration.] 


THE   MANNERS   OF   THE   TOWN. 
(fbom  "town  life  in  the  fifteenth  century ".!) 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  town  his- 
tory which  is  not  less  important,  and  which 
is  far  more  complicated  than  the  question  of 
its  foreign  relations  and  policy — that  is,  the 
problem  of  its  own  nature,  of  the  spirit  by 
which  it  was  animated  and  the  inherent  re- 
sources of  its  corporate  life.  In  the  town  a 
new  world  had  grown  up,  with  an  organiza- 
tion and  a  polity  of  its  own  wholly  different 
from  that  of  the  country.  Members  who 
joined  its  community  were  compelled  to  re- 
nounce all  other  allegiance  and  forego  aid 
and  protection  from  other  patrons.  The  chief 
magistrate  set  over  its  inhabitants  must  be 
one  of  their  own  fellow-citizens — "  not  a  far 
dweller  "  unless  in  time  of  special  need,  such 
as  war,  and  then  only  "by  the  pleasure  of  the 
commonalty  ".  Adventurers  from  the  manor- 
houses  of  the  neighbourhood  and  strangers  in 
search  of  fortune  were  equally  shut  out ;  and 
it  was  only  when  a  county  squire  was  will- 
ing to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  burghers,  to 
turn  into  a  good  citizen  and  honest  trades- 
man, and  to  prove  his  credit  and  capacity  by 
serving  in  a  subordinate  post,  that  he  could 
hope  to  rise  to  the  highest  office.  It  is  true 
that  country  folk  were  welcome  to  pay  a 
double  price  for  having  a  stall  in  the  market, 
or  a  store-room  in  the  Common  House  foi' 
their  wool;  while  the  impoverished  knight 
might  come  in  search  of  a  renewal  of  his 


1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 


wasted  fortunes  through  the  dowry  of  some 
rich  mercer's  daughter.  But  otherwise  the 
town  carried  on  its  existence  apart,  in  a 
watchful  and  jealous  independence.  Its  way 
of  life,  its  code  of  manners,  its  habits,  aims, 
and  interests,  the  condition  of  the  people, 
the  local  theories  of  trade  by  which  its  con- 
duct of  business  was  guided,  the  popular 
views  of  citizenship  and  government  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  burghers  regu- 
lated their  civic  policy  —  all  these  things 
must  be  kept  in  view  if  we  could  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  borough 
from  within. 

The  way  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the 
new  world  of  traders  and  shopkeepers  and 
artisans  lives  again  for  us  in  a  wholly  new 
literatui'e  which  first  sprang  up  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
in  Books  of  Courtesy  and  popular  rhymes  as 
to  the  conduct  of  daily  life.  The  first  Eng- 
lish manual  of  etiquette  appeared  about  1430. 
Germany  had  had  its  book  of  courtesy  more 
than  two  hundred  years  before,  a  set  of 
rules  composed  for  a  distinguished  society 
by  equally  fastidious  writers,  one  of  whom 
laments  tha*t  his  pen  had  been  made  "com- 
mon "  by  writing  about  masters  and  servants, 
and  explains  that  it  was  never  happy  save  in 
describing  knights  and  ladies.  In  northern 
Italy  a  similar  book  drawn  up  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  had  taken  a  very  different 
character.  There  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keejDers  of  the  towns,  impatient  of  "new 
ceremonies"  brought  in  from  over  the  moun- 
tains which  they  deemed  contrary  to  all 
the  traditions  of  the  traders  of  Lucca  and 
Florence,  and  only  fit  for  the  degenerate 
Neapolitans,  framed  rules  to  suit  their  own 
needs  and  aspirations.  The  French  followed 
rather  later,  at  tlie  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  then  last  of  all  came  the  Eng- 
lish experiment. 

The  very  appearance  of  such  a  book  at 
this  time  is  most  significant.  The  nobles 
had  already  their  own  literary  traditions, 
handed  down  from  an  older  world;  and  in 
the  idea  of  chivalrous  conduct  which  was  en- 
slirined  for  them  in  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur  ", 
the  Knights  of  the  Eound  Table  still  served 
as  a  standard  of  sooial  virtue  and  good  bear- 
ing for  the  upper  classes — a  standard  with 
which  the  burghers  had  nothing  whatever 
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to  do.  But  the  new  literature  wa.s  for  the 
townsfolk  themselves,  and  it  bore  on  every 
line  the  impress  of  its  origin.  A  growing 
sense  of  dignity  and  self  -  respect  in  the 
middle  class  of  tiadeis  and  artisans  wakened 
aspirations  for  polite  manners,  and  inter- 
course with  strangers  abroad  gave  fresh 
stimulus  to  social  ambition.  Englishmen 
who  visited  Flanders  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  were  as  much  impressed  by  the 
Flemish  manners  as  by  the  Flemish  wealth: 
"They  can  best  behave  them  and  most  like 
gentlemen  ",  was  their  comment.  In  Eng- 
land the  new  society,  with  no  heritage  of 
traditions  and  no  recognized  array  of  models 
in  the  past,  had  to  create  its  own  standard 
of  behaviour,  to  shape  its  own  social  code,  to 
realize  for  itself  the  art  of  life.  Compilers 
worked  busily  in  the  service  of  the  middle- 
class  aspirants.  One  book  of  courtesy  after 
another  was  adapted  for  the  vulgar  use.  The 
"  Rules  of  S.  Robert ",  the  good  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  whereby  "whosoever  will  keep  these 
rules  well  will  be  able  to  live  on  his  means 
and  keep  himself  and  those  belonging  to 
him  ",  were  put  into  English  in  a  brief  form, 
after  wearing  a  more  courtly  garb  of  French 
or  Latin  for  three  centuries.  A  Latin  treatise 
on  manners  was  translated  for  the  unlearned 
by  a  writer  who  prayed  for  help  in  his  work 
from  Him  who  formed  man  after  His  own 
image,  from  Mary  the  gracious  Mother,  and 
from  Lady  Facetia  the  Mother  of  all  virtue. 
Sound  codes  of  morals  wei'e  put  in  the  form 
of  an  A  B  C.  The  right  conduct  of  life, 
especially  as  it  concerned  polite  behaviour, 
was  set  out  in  little  songs  "made  for  children 
young,  at  the  school  that  bide  not  long". 
Plain  directions  in  verse  pointed  out  the 
duties  of  girls,  of  young  men,  of  housewives, 
of  wandering  youths  looking  for  service.  The 
rhymes  are  of  the  homeliest  kind,  with  trite 
and  pro.saic  illustrations  taken  from  the  com- 
mon sights  of  the  market-place,  the  tavern, 
the  workshop,  or  the  street  with  its  wander- 
ing pigs  and  its  swinging  signs;  it  is  in  their 
very  rudeness  and  simpleness  that  their  in- 
terest lies.  Meanwhile  political  and  satirical 
songs,  which  had  been  so  common  in  the 
foregoing  centuries,  mostly  died  out  of  fashion 
and  were  heard  no  more,  as  the  burghers, 
quickened  into  a  new  self-consciousness,  be- 
gan to  be  concerned  for  a  time  with  mattera 
nearer  home. 

The  fragments  of  old  speech  and  song  lead 
us  into  the  very  midst  of  the  lanes  and 
workshops  of  a  mediaeval  town.      They  re- 


call for  us  the  countless  political  and  social 
troubles  amid  which  the  trader  was  slowly 
fighting  his  way  upward,  and  which  left 
their  deep  impress  on  his  character  and  view 
of  life.  A  pervading  suspicion,  a  distrust- 
ful caution,  are  the  ground-note  of  many  a 
song.  Rude  proverbs  of  daily  .s-peech,  jing- 
ling rhymes  of  wise  coun.sel,  all  are  pro- 
foundly marked  by  the  jiarrow  prudence  of 
people  set  in  the  midst  of  pitfalls,  to  whom 
danger  was  ever  present,  whether  at  the 
council  -  chamber  or  at  the  tavern  or  at  a 
friend's  dinner-table,  and  among  whom  talk 
and  clatter  with  the  tongue  were  looked  on 
as  an  unspeakable  indiscretion.*  They  picture 
a  life  anxious  and  difficult,  whose  recognized 
condition  is  one  of  toil  that  knows  no  re- 
laxation and  no  end,  of  hard.ship  borne  with 
unquestioning  endurance — a  life  amid  whose 
humble  prosperity  family  affection  and  the 
family  welfaie  are  best  assured  by  having 
one  roof,  one  entrance-dooi-,  one  fire,  and  one 
dining-table,  and  a  "  back-door  "  is  looked  on 
as  an  extravagance  which  would  bring  any 

j  household  to  ruin.     After  a  man  had  lived 

'  hard  and  worked  strenuously  he  still  stood 
in  need  of  the  constantly-recurring  warning 

j  against  any  bittei'ness  of  envy  at  the  pros- 
perity of  a  lucky  dealer  next  door.  The 
limits  of  his  ambition  and  his  duty  are 
bounded  by  rigid  lines ;  and  the  standard 
of  conduct   is  one   framed   for  a   laborious 

'  middle  class,  with  its  plain-spoken  serious- 
ness, its  sturdy  morality,  its  activity  and 
rectitude  and  independence,  its  dulness  and 
vigilance  and  thrift.  It  is  the  duty  of  good 
men  to  set  their  people  well  to  work,  to  keep 
house  carefully,  to  get  through  any  hea^•y 
job  steadily  and  swiftly,  to  pay  wages  regu- 
larly, to  give  true  weight,  to  remember  ever 
that  "  Borrowed  things  must  needs  go  home  ". 
They  are  not  to  ape  their  betters  in  dress, 
only 

"  Be  as  pxire  as  flour  taken  from  the  bran 
In  all  thy  clothing  and  all  thine  array  ". 

With  one  whom  "thou  knowest  of  greater 
state "  there  should  be  no  easy  fellowship, 
j  no  dining  or  betting  or  playing  at  dice ; 
above  all,  there  must  be  no  show  of  over- 
much "meekness"  or  servility,  "for  else  a 
fool  thou  wilt  be  told  ".  A  practical  religion 
adds  its  simple  obligations.     Men  ought  to 

1  "  Take  not  every  rope's  end  with  ever>'  man  that 
hauls",  ran  the  warnins:  to  the  youns.  •'  Believe  not  all 
men  that  speak  thee  fair,  whether  that  it  be  common, 
burgess  or  mayor." ~ Matuiers  atid  MeaU,  1S3.  See  Songs 
and  Carols  (Percy  Society). 
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pay  tithes,  to  give  to  the  poor,  to  be  strong 
and  stiff  against  the  devil.  The  prayer  on 
awaking,  the  daily  mass  before  working 
hours,  the  duties  of  self-control  and  sub- 
mission, must  ever  be  kept  in  mind.  For 
the  trader,  indeed,  the  way  to  virtue  was  a 
narrow  one  and  straight.  Three  deaths  ever 
stand  menacingly  before  him.  First  comes 
the  common  lot,  the  mere  severing  of  soul 
and  body. 

"  The  tother  death  is  death  of  Shame, 
If  he  die  in  debt  or  wicked  fame ; 
The  third  death,  so  saith  the  clerks, 
If  he  hath  no  good  works." 

But  side  by  side  with  directions  about 
mercy,  truth,  and  fulfilling  the  law,  come 
other  warnings  —  warnings  about  carving 
meat  and  cutting  bread  and  dividing  cheese, 
about  a  formal  and  dignified  bearing,  how 
to  walk  and  stand  and  kneel,  how  to  enter 
a  house  or  greet  a  friend  in  the  street 
— all  carefully  and  laboriously  shaped  into 
rhyme.  In  the  new  sense  of  changing  cus- 
toms, of  fashions  that  came  and  went  with 
the  revolutions  of  society,^  training  and 
thought  and  conscious  endeavour  were  called 
in  to  replace  the  simplicity  of  the  old  un- 
varying forms.  Manners  became  a  subject 
of  serious  anxiety.  Throwing  aside  the  mass 
of  tradition  handed  down  from  century  to 
century,  where  every  usage  was  consecrated 
by  custom,  and  determined  by  immemorial 
laws  as  to  the  relations  of  class  to  class,  the 
burghers,  side  by  side  with  the  professional 
and  middle  classes  all  over  the  kingdom, 
were  tending  towards  the  realization  of  a 
new  social  order,  in  which  men  were  no 
longer  obliged  as  formerly  to  pass  through 
the  door  of  the  Church  to  find  the  way  of 
social  advancement,  but  might  attain  to  it 
along  the  common  high-ix)ad  of  secular  en- 
terprise. The  notion  of  the  worth  of  the 
individual  man  was  none  the  less  important 
for  the  homely  and  practical  form  given  to 
it  in  their  rude  and  untrained  expression. 
No  one,  they  declared  simply,  need  be  shame- 
faced, of  whatever  lowly  position  he  might 
come,  for 

"  In  hall  or  chamber,  or  where  thou  gon, 
Nurture  aud  good  manners  maketh  man  ". 

In  whatever  society  he  might  find  himself, 


1 "  Men's  work  have  often  interchange, 

That  now  is  nurture  sometime  has  been  strange ; 
Things  whilom  tised  be  now  laid  aside. 
And  new  fetis  (fashions)  daily  be  contrived." 

—Caxton'g  Book  of  Courtesy. 


the  humblest  citizen  should  therefore  so 
order  his  behaviour  that  when  he  left  the 
table  men  would  say,  "A  gentleman  was 
here ".  The  practical  divinity  of  plain 
people  easily  drew  the  graciousness  of  out- 
ward demeanour  within  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion, and  "  clerks  that  knew  the  seven 
arts  "  explained 

"  That  Courtesy  from  heaven  came 
When  Gabriel  our  Lady  grette, 
And  Elizabeth  with  Mary  mette". 

Since  "  all  virtues  are  closed  in  courtesy  and 
all  vices  in  villainy  "  or  rudeness,  the  best 
prayer  one  could  make  was  to  be  well-man- 
nered, for  the  virtues  of  a  fine  behaviour 
reached  as  far  as  thought  could  go 

"  In  courtesy  He  make  you  so  expert, 
That  through  your  nurture  and  your  gover- 
nance, 
In  lasting  bliss  He  may  yourself  adv.nice.' 

The  books  of  courtesy  show  us  one  side  of 
the  great  change  that  passed  over  society  ^ 
when  the  mediaeval  theoiy  of  status  was  broken 
down  by  the  increase  of  riches  which  trade 
brought  with  it,  and  the  chances  of  rising 
in  the  world  through  wealth.  The  yeoman 
might  become  a  gentleman  by  getting  into  a 
lord's  household,  and  "  spending  large  and 
plenty  ".  The  squire  who  would  be  a  knight 
without  the  danger  of  bearing  arms  need  only 
go  to  the  king's  court  with  his  purse  full  of 
money.  The  man  of  letters,  the  merchant, 
the  seeker  after  pleasure,  whoever  and  what- 
ever a  man  might  be,  he  could  win  neither 
degree  nor  worship  "  but  he  have  the  penny 
ready  to  take  to".  "When  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  or  the  passage  from  one  class  to 
another  was  practically  impossible,  poverty 
and  a  low  estate  might  still  be  dignified. 
But  as  soon  as  fortune  and  position  had  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  man 
who  remained  poor  might  be  looked  on  as 
idle  or  incapable.  A  new  test  of  superiority 
was  applied,  a  test  of  material  prosperity, 
and  by  this  measure  the  townsman  was  judged 
by  his  neighbours,  and  naturally  judged 
himself.  On  all  sides  we  find  indications 
of  the  excited  ambition  which  had  begun  to 
stir  in  every  class. 

"  Now  every  boy  will  counterfeit  a  knight, 
Report  himself  as  good  as  he." 


2  The  popularity  of  the  Ship  of  Fools,  with  its  trite, 
long-winded,  and  vague  moralities,  is  an  excellent  indi- 
cation of  the  intellectual  position  of  the  new  middle 
cliiss. 
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New  distinctions  of  lunk  and  casti;  began 
to  appear,  and  an  aristocracy  of  energy  and 
skill  constantly  recruited  and  invigorated 
made  its  influence  felt  in  evei  y  Itorough,  ;is 
public  honour  waa  attached  to  trade  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  which  its  followers 
could  win.  The  wool  trade  especially  held  a 
place  of  distinction  in  common  esteem,  and 
people  who  took  to  the  selling  of  cloth  were 
supposed  to  "live  like  gentlemen"  and  re- 
joice in  a  really  superior  sUition.  More  and 
more  the  enriched  burgher  hastened  to  give 
proof  that  he  had  risen  into  the  leisured 
class  by  donning  the  fine  dress  whose  cum- 
brous folds  bespoke  a  sedate  idleness  and 
luxury,  so  that  whereas  "  sometime  afar  men 
might  lords  know  by  their  array  fi'om  other 
folk,  now  a  man  shall  stand  or  muse  a  long 
throw  which  is  which  ". 

As  the  chance  of  rising  in  the  world  stirred 
in  the  trader  a  new  ambition,  so  it  stirred 
too  the  sense  of  the  power  of  knowledge. 
Wlien  the  writer  of  Piers  Ploughman  counts 
up  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  that  were  distri- 
buted among  the  commons  at  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  "treasure  to  live  by  to 
their  lives'  end  ",  and  "  weapon  to  fight  with 
wlien  Anti-Glirist  assaileth  ",  he  carefully 
reckons  in  with  the  rest  the  wit  to  use  words 
skilfully  as  preachers  and  prentices  of  law 
who  live  leally  by  labour  of  tongue,  the 
crafts  and  "  connynge "  of  sight  by  which 
men  win  their  livelihood  with  selling  and  buy- 
ing, the  wisdom  to  till  and  thatch  and  cook 
as  their  wit  would  when  the  time  came,  the 
art  of  divining  and  dividing  numbers,  and 
all  such  learning  of  the  schools.^  Already 
the  workers  of  the  town  were  reaching  for- 
ward, as  some  of  their  rough  rhymes  show, 
to  a  true  love  of  leaining.''^  Their  zeal  took 
very  practical  form.  Side  by  side  with  the 
great  movement  for  edncjition  which  was 
going  on  under  the  patronage  of  kings  and 
queens,  of  archbishops,  and  great  lords  and 
ladies,  humbler  work  was  taken  in  hand  by 

1" 'Though  some  be  clannere  than  some,  ye  see  well', 
quoth  Grace, 
'That  all  craft  and  connyng  conie  of  my  gift.'" 
2  "  Son,  if  thou  wist  what  thing  it  were, 
Connynge  to  learn  and  with  thee  to  bear. 
Thou  would  not  mis-spend  one  hour, 
Kor  of  all  treasure  is  connynge  the  flower; 
If  thou  wilt  live  in  peace  and  rest, 
Heai°  and  see  and  say  tlic  best." 

—Book  of  Precedence,  69. 
"  Learn  as  fast  as  thou  may  and  can 
For  our  Bishop  is  an  ohl  man, 
And  therefore  tliou  must  Karn  fast 
If  thou  wilt  be  Bishop  when  he  is  past." 

—Manners  and  Meals,  3S3. 


burghers  and  tradesmen  for  the  teaching  of 
their  own  people. 

The  founding  of  free  Grammar-schools  all 
over    England   was    the   work    of    trading- 
classes  themselves.      Sometimes  the  schools 
were  founded  by  Guilds.^   Sometimes  towns- 
men who  had  thriven  in  the  world  remem- 
bered gratefully  the  place  of  their  birth  or 
their  education.      "By  some  divine  chance" 
a  "teacher  of  grammar  learning"  came  to 
live  in  Rotherham  about  the  Ijeginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  town 
boys,   Thomas  Scott,   who  had  been  taught 
by  him  about   1430,  became  in   1474    Lord 
Chancellor,  and  in  1480  Archbishop  of  York. 
In  1483  he  founded  a  college  in  his  old  home 
with  a  Provost  and  three  Fellows  who  were 
to  teach  freely  anyone  who  came  to  them. 
One  was  to  give  lessons  in  grammar,  poetry, 
and  rhetoric ;  the  second  in  music,  especially 
singing,  playing,  and  broken  song ;    and  if 
possible  these  two  were  to  be  priests,  or  at 
least  one  of  them.     The  third  Fellow  was  to 
teach  ^vriting  and  arithmetic  to  youths  who 
were  not  intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  for 
trades  and  other  employments ;  for  among 
the   children  of   Rotherham,  said  the   arch- 
bishop, there  were  many  who  were  "valde 
acuti  in  ingenio  ". 

In  the  same  way  Bishop  Alcock  of  Roches- 
ter, the  son  of  a  Hull  merchant,  established 
a  free  granmiar-school  at  Hull,  where  the 
master  was  to  "teach  all  scholars  thither 
resorting  without  taking  any  stipend  or 
wages  for  the  same,  and  should  have  for  his 
own  wages  ,£10." '' 

s  At  Lynn  there  was  in  1383  a  Guild  "  of  young  scholars  ", 
at  Worcester  the  Guild  of  S.  Nicholas  kept  "  time  out  of 
mind  a  free  school  within  the  said  city  in  a  great  hall 
belonging  to  the  said  Guild  called  the  Trinity  Hall".  The 
Guild  of  Palmers  supported  a  school  at  Ludlow,  and  so 
did  Guilds  at  Stratford  and  at  Deritcnd.  The  Guild  of 
Calendars  in  Bristol  had  in  the  twelfth  century  kept  a 
school  of  Jews,  and  when  that  business  came  to  an  end 
were  still  charged  with  education,  public  lectures,  and 
the  management  of  a  free  library,  (t'ngluh  Guilds,  51, 
205,  196,  221,  228.  See  Hunt's  Bn.sto/,  112.  249,  2C0.)  The 
Drapers  had  a  school  at  Shrewsiury  (fli6&erf'«  In/,  of 
English  Guilds.  33).  and  the  Merchant  Tailors  in  London 
(Clode,  35).  I  learn  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  that  at  Ash- 
burton  the  Grammar-school  founded  1314  by  Bishop 
Stapledon  of  E.\et«r  (who  also  founded  Exeter  College) 
was  entrusted  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Lawrence,  whose 
chantry-priest  was  the  schoolmaster.  The  school  is  kept 
on  the  site  of  the  Guild  Cliapel,  tlie  original  tower  of 
which  forms  part  of  the  school. 

*Bejithams  HiMonj  of  Ely  Cathedral.  2nd  edition,  182; 
Eull  Gramniay  Schoid  Gazett,'.  1S91,  No.  S,  p.  S8.  Tliere 
was  a  grammar-mast«r  at  Ewelme  Almshouse  1461.  where 
teaching  was  to  be  free.  Four  new  grammar-schools 
were  opened  in  London  in  1447,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Siith  nine  were  set  up  in  London  alone.  In 
1472  Prior  Selling,  of  Christchurch,  reports  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  that  he  has  provided  a  "school- 
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So  in  one  way  or  another  the  work  of 
education  went  on  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century — a  work  whose  magnitude  and  im- 
portance have  been  too  long  obscured  by  the 
busy  organizers  of  the  Reformation  days,  who, 
for  the  giving  of  a  new  charter  or  adapting 
the  school  to  the  new  system  established  by 
law,  clothed  themselves  with  the  glory  of 
founders  and  bore  away  from  their  silent 
predecessors  the  honour  of  inaugurating  a 
new  world.  Not  only  in  the  busy  centres 
of  commerce,  but  in  the  obscure  villages  that 
lay  hidden  in  forest  or  waste  or  clung  to  the 
slopes  of  the  northern  moors,  the  children 
of  the  later  middle  ages  were  gathered  into 
schools.  Apparently,  reading  and  writing 
were  everywhere  common  among  the  people, 
and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second  the  word  "townsmen"  had  come  to 
mean  people  instructed  and  trained,  and  no 
longer  ignorant  rustics. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
growth  of  the  new  grammar-schools  was  the 
part  taken  in  their  foundation  by  laymen — 
by  the  traders  and  merchants  of  the  towns. 
The  great  benefactor  of  Sandwich,  Thomas 
Elys,  left  provision  in  1392  for  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  his  chantry  to  serve  as  school- 
master for  the  town  boys ;  and  the  son  of  a 
draper  who  had  had  his  education  in  this 
school  afterwards  founded  a  grammar-school. 
Sir  Edmund  Shad,  goldsmith,  and  once  Lord- 
niayor  of  London,  established  a  school  at 
Stockport  by  will  in  1457,  and  appointed  a 

master  for  your  grammar -schools  in  Canterbury,  the 
which  hath  lately  taught  grammar  at  Winchester  and  at 
S.  Antony's  in  LonJon ".  John  Syre,  the  grammar- 
school  master  in  1436,  lived  in  Gayhow's  tenement,  S. 
Alpshege  parish.  The  Almshouse  of  the  poor  sisters  in 
Keading  was  in  1486  turned  into  a  grammar-school 
{Coatex'  Reading,  15);  there  was  a  school  in  Applel)y 
taught  by  a  chantrj'- priest  before  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (Tranmctioius  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
vwreland  Arch.  Soe.,  part  ii.,  vol.  viii.);  and  one  in 
Preston  whose  master  was  made  a  burgess  in  1415 
{Memorials  of  Preston  Guilds,  14).  In  Liverpool  there 
was  an  endowed  free  school  before  the  reformation 
(Pieton's  Memorials,  ii.  55-56).  Miss  Dormer  Harris  has 
learned  from  the  town  records  that  the  expenses  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Coventry  in  the  fifteenth  century 
were  paid  by  the  Trinity  Guild — in  other  words,  by  the 
Corporation.  It  is  evident  that  when  William  Bingham, 
who  founded  a  grammar-school  attached  to  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  says  that  in  1439  he  passed  seventy  deserted 
schools  in  travelling  from  Hampton  to  Ripon  by  the  way 
of  Coventry  {lioase's  Oxford,  108),  we  cannot  infer  from 
this  any  decay  in  education.  It  may  have  indicated  a 
shifting  of  p(jpulation,  or  more  probably  perhaps  the 
results  of  the  effort  made  in  1.391  to  prevent  villeins 
from  being  put  to  the  clerical  schools  in  preparation  for 
taking  min*r  orders,  and  so  gaining  emancipation  from 
their  lords  (/{o^  Pari.,  iii.  204).  In  the  Royal  accounts 
the  principal  artisans  in  each  craft  audit  such  parts  of 
the  accounts  as  deal  with  labour  and  sign  every  page 
(Rogers'  Agric.  and  Pricea,  iv.  502). 


chantry -priest  of  the  parish  church,  who, 
being  "cunning  in  grammar",  should  "freely 
without  any  wages  or  salary  asking  or  taking 
of  any  person,  except  only  any  salary  here- 
under specified,  shall  teach  all  manner  per- 
sons, childi'en  and  other,  that  will  come  to 
him  to  learn  as  well  of  the  said  town  of 
Stockport  as  of  other  towns  thereabouts,  the 
science  of  grammar  as  far  as  lieth  in  him  for 
to  do".  And  another  Lord-mayor,  Sir  John 
Percyvale,  who  had  been  born  close  to 
Macclesfield,  left  money  in  1502  to  endow 
a  free  grammar-school  there,  because  there 
were  few  schoolmasters  in  that  country  and 
the  children  for  lack  of  teaching  "fell  to 
idleness  and  so  consequently  live  dissolutely 
all  theii'  days  ".^ 

It  seems  also  that  the  Manchester  Grammar- 
school  was  first  planned  by  a  Manchester 
clothier,  who  at  his  death  left  money  for  its 
foundation ;  and  was  completed  in  1524  by 
Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  native  of 
Oldham.  The  children  were  to  be  taught 
"  after  the  manner  of  the  school  of  Banbury  ", 
and  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  compelled 
to  contribute  to  its  support  by  being  forced 
to  grind  their  corn  at  the  school  mills  —  a 
custom  which  was  kept  up  till  1759. 

The  new  movement  marked  the  beginning 
of  that  revolution  which  was  ultimately  to 
take  education  out  of  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Church  and  hand  it  over  to  the  people 
themselves.  Up  to  this  time  the  privileges 
and  profits  of  teaching  had  been  practically 
a  monopoly  of  the  clergy,  and  there  was  no 
possible  competition  save  that  which  might 
spring  up  between  licensed  and  unlicewsed 
teachers  with  the  ecclesiastical  order.^  A 
document  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  abbot 
of  Walden  tells  how  the  clergy  of  the  parish 
church  there  had  taught  some  children  of 
the  village  the  alphabe-t,  and  even  more  ad- 
vanced lessons,  without  leave  from  the  abbot, 


1  The  Will  of  Sir  John  Percyvale,  published  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Macclesfield  School.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  for  this  reference,  as  well 
as  for  that  about  Stockport,  and  the  reference  to  the 
School  Gazette  and  the  Town  Records  of  Hull.  He  informs 
me  that  the  first  school  founded  by  a  lay  person  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  any  record  was  at  Wotton-under-Edge, 
and  was  founded  by  a  woman,  Lady  Berkley,  in  1385. 

2  The  author  of  Piers  Ploughman  criticises  the  edu- 
cation given  by  the  clerics  of  his  day.  "Grammar  that 
ground  is  of  all "  was  neglected,  so  that  no  one  could 
now  either  "  versify  fair  "  or  construe  what  the  poets 
wrote. 

"  Doctors  of  degree  and  of  divinity  masters 
That  should  the  seven  arts  conne  and  assoil  ad  quodlibet, 
But  they  fail  in  philo.sophy,  and  philosophers  lived 
And  would  well  examine  them,  wonder  me  thinketh." 

— Passus  xviii.  107-118. 
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who  claiuK'd  l)y  the  statutes  and  customs  of 
the  monastery  a  perpetual  monopoly  of  teach- 
ing or  licensing  schoolmasters.  A  petition 
was  made  by  the  inliabitants  in  favftur  of 
the  priests,  and  in  conseijuence  of  this  peti- 
tion the  abbot,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  townsfolk,  grajciously  allowed  that  every 
priest  of  the  Cluirch  might  (duiing  the  good- 
will of  the  abbot  and  convent)  receive  one 
"  very  little  child "  of  each  inhabitant,  and 
might  teach  the  child  in  "alphabete  et 
graciis  ",^  but  not  in  any  higher  learning.  A 
legal  instrument  embodying  this  concession 
was  drawn  up  by  a  clerk  of  the  York  diocese, 
and  signed  with  a  beautiful  notarial  mono- 
gram which  must  have  cost  him  the  gi'eater 
part  of  a  day  to  draw. 

But  under  the  new  state  of  things  another 
element  was  brought  into  the  controversy. 
The  town  itself  occasionally  became  the 
aggressive  party,  and  took  the  teaching 
straight  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priest.  An 
order  was  made  at  Bridgenorth  in  1503 
"that  there  shall  no  priest  keep  no  school, 
save  only  one  child  to  help  him  to  say  mass, 
after  that  a  schoolmaster  cometh  to  town, 
but  that  every  child  to  resort  to  the  common 
school  in  pain  of  foifeiting  to  the  chamber 
of  the  town  twenty  shillings  of  every  priest 
that  doeth  the  contrary".  Burghers  accus- 
tomed to  manage  their  own  affairs  easily 
assumed  the  direction  of  education,  and  the 
control  of  schools  gradually  passed  from 
clerical  to  lay  hands  and  became  the  charge 
of  the  whole  community.  In  Nottingham, 
where  there  had  been  a  grammar  -  school 
before  1382,  at  which  it  would  seem  that  a 
boy's  education  cost  eightpence  a  term,  a  new 
free  school  was  founded  in  1512,  probably  by 
the  widow  of  the  formei'  mayor,  and  was  put 
directly  under  the  management  of  the  mayor 
and  town  council,  and  as  these  apparently 
proved  somewhat  negligent  in  the  business, 
the  Leet  jury  constantly  interfered  in  the 
most  officious  way  in  the  government  of  the 
school  and  the  choice  and  supervision  of  its 
teachers.  "It  will  be  a  credit",  they  said, 
"  to  have  a  good  master  and  a  good  ussher  in 
one  school." 

•  The  "alphabet  and  the  humanities"  did  not  imply 
culture  in  anything  like  our  sense  of  the  word,  nor  yet 
Latin  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  but  the  old  eccle- 
siastical disi'ipline,  which  intluded  above  all  things 
logic,  and  which  ultimately  led,  if  the  pupil  advanced 
far  enough,  to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  the  Epixtolte  obset(rorum  vironnn  one  of  the 
(priestly)  correspondents  is  made  to  protest  against  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  Vergil  and  other  new-fangled 
writers. 

Vol.  IV. 


Of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  towns  we 
know  .scarcely  anything,  and  there  is  perhaps 
not  much  to  be  known.  Scholars  natui-allv 
drifted  away  to  the  Univeixities  or  London, 
and  the  .society  of  tlie  borough  was  occupied 
with  other  matters  tlian  learning.  In  Not- 
tingham, in  .sjjite  of  the  educational  zeal  of 
the  jury,  the  first  evidence  we  have  of  a  town 
clerk  who  knew  enough  of  the  clas.-  i  to  quote 
a  line  of  Vergil  and  a  line  of  Hoi-ace,  is  in 
1534-1545;  while  it  is  not  till  1587  that  we 
find  a  clerk  who  had  learned  Greek.  On  the 
other  hand  Bristol  was  evidently  a  centre 
of  radiant  light.  An  excellent  education 
was  given  in  its  school,  if  we  judge  from 
the  famous  Grocyn,  who  was  brought  up 
there  and  left  the  school  in  1463;  and  its 
society  was  adorned  by  men  of  culture  and 
wide  intellectual  curio.sity.  William  of  Wor- 
cester, the  enquiier after  universal  knowledge, 
a  man  of  science  who  practised  medicine  and 
cultivated  his  garden  of  herbs,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  letters,  who  at  forty -three  "hath 
gone  to  school  to  a  Lombard  call  KaroU 
Giles  to  learn  and  to  be  read  in  poetry  or 
else  in  French",  and  to  whom  "a  good  book 
of  French  or  of  poetry"  seemed  as  fine  a 
purchase  as  "a  fair  manor",  might  be  seen 
in  his  later  days  at  Bristol,  practising  the 
art  of  annalist,  in  which  character  he  sur- 
veyed the  whole  town  and  carefully  measured 
it  by  paces  from  end  to  end.  His  friend 
Ricart,  town  clerk  and  historian,  spent  the 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  clerkship  in  writ- 
ing his  Calendar  or  Chronicle  of  332  leaves, 
in  six  carefully-arranged  part-s,  the  first  three 
being  devoted  to  history  and  the  last  three 
to  local  customs  and  laws,  in  which  he  carried 
the  story  of  Biistol  through  3000  years  from 
the  days  of  Brut  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  purpose 
and  theory  of  education  should  ultimately 
be  modified  b}'  the  change  of  masters,  as  well 
as  b)'  the  change  of  manners,  and  already 
fervent  reformers  like  Caxton  began  to  look 
beyond  "the  alphabet  and  humanities",  and 
discuss  training  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
English  tongue  itself.  Among  the  "  farther 
ancient "  who  should  command  the  reverence 
of  scholars  they  counted  the  famous  men  of 
their  own  race  and  speech — men  removed 
from  them  by  but  a  generation  or  two — 
Chaucer,  "  the  father  and  founder  of  ornate 
eloquence";  Lydgato,  the  maker  of  "volumes 
that  be  large  and  wide";  and  Occleve;  and  it 
is  touching  to  see  men,  on  the  very  eve  of 

the  heroic  age  of  English  litei^ature,  wistfully 
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looking  back  to  the  vanished  glories  of  their 
grandfathers'  days,  when,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  all  the  "  fresh  flowers  "  of  style  had 
been  reaped  by  this  handful  of  ancient 
worthies,  and  "of  silver  language  the  great 
riches  "  stored  away  in  their  treasury,  so  that 
the  painful  toiler  who  came  after  in  search 
of  "  the  embalmed  tongue  and  aureate  sen- 
tence "  could  now  get  it  only  by  piecemeal, 
or  at  the  most  might  glean  here  and  there  by 
busy  diligence  something  to  show  that  he  had 
reverently  visited  the  fields  of  the  blest.  The 
enlightened  zeal  of  the  learned,  indeed,  had 
still  to  wage  a  long  warfare  with  the  pedants 
of  the  schools  and  the  barbaric  notions  of 
education  that  governed  men's  minds;  and 
the  training  vouchsafed  to  the  poor  boys  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  then  and  for  many 
a  century  afterwards  a  rude  and  brutal  one.^ 
Ko  doubt,  too,  the  trader's  view  of  education, 
pi-actical  as  it  was,  had  a  touch  of  unshamed 
vulgarity.  "  To  my  mind  ",  says  the  Capper 
in  the  Commonweal,  "  it  made  no  matter  if 
there  were  no  learned  men  at  all ",  for  "  the 
devil  a  whit  good  do  ye  with  your  studies 
but  set  men   together   by  the  ears";   what 


men  wanted  was  "to  write  and  read,  and 
learn  the  languages  used  in  countries  about 
us,  that  we  might  write  our  minds  to  them 
and  they  to  us ".  Scholai's,  on  the  other 
hand,  trembled  at  the  results  to  civilizii- 
tion  and  knowledge  of  the  crude  ideals  of 
the  mere  man  of  business,  who,  if  he  had 
his  way,  would  "  in  a  short  space  make  this 
realm  empty  of  wise  and  politic  men,  and 
consequently  barbai^ous,  and  at  the  last  thrall 
and  subject  to  other  nations;  for  empire  is 
not  so  much  won  and  kept  by  the  manhood  or 
force  of  men  as  by  wisdom  and  policy,  which 
is  gotten  chiefly  by  learning  ".  But  whatever 
were  their  faults,  it  was  in  the  schools  as 
much  as  in  the  council-chamber  or  shop  that 
the  revolution  of  the  next  century  was  being 
prepared;  and  wide-reaching  results  of  the 
spread  of  education  in  town  and  village  were 
potent  factors  in  the  development  of  a  later 
England.  "The  fault  is  in  yourselves,  ye 
noblemen's  sons,"  wrote  Ascham,  "  and  there- 
fore ye  deserve  the  greater  blame,  that  com- 
monly the  meaner  men's  children  come  to  be 
the  wisest  counsellors  and  greatest  doers  in 
the  weighty  affairs  of  this  realm." 
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[Mr.  Shaw  is  almost  the  only  representa- 
tive of  Irish  wit  in  the  diama  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  the  poetic  drama  of  to- 
day.    His  work  depends  on  nothing  extra- 

1  Directions  not  to  spare  the  rod  were  constant  {Man- 
ners and  Meals,  384.  See  the  ijoor  boy's  complaint, 
p.  385-6).  Tusser's  lines  show  that  the  system  was  not 
confined  to  the  lower  schools. 

"From  Paul's  I  went  to  Eton,  sent 
To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had, 
For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was, 
See,  L'dall,  see  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad!" 

Erasmus,  in  his  Praise  of  Folly,  singles  the  schoolmasters 
out  as  "  a  race  of  men  the  most  miserable,  who  gi'ow  old 
in  penury  and  filth  in  their  schools — gchooh,  did  I  say? 
prisons !  dungeons .'  I  should  have  said  —  among  their 
boys,  deafened  with  din,  poisoned  by  a  fetid  atmosphere  ; 
but,  thanks  to  their  folly,  perfectly  self-satisfied  so  long 
as  they  can  bawl  and  shout  to  their  terrified  boys,  and 
box  and  beat  and  flog  them,  and  so  indulge  in  all  kinds 
of  ways  their  cruel  disposition  ".  One  such  master  he 
tells  of  who,  to  crush  boys'  unruly  spirits,  and  to  subdue 
the  wantonness  of  their  age,  never  took  a  meal  %vith  his 
flock  without  making  the  comedy  end  in  a  tragedy.  "  So 
at  the  end  of  the  meal  one  or  another  boy  was  dragged 
out  to  be  flogged  "  (Boase's  Oxford,  76-77). 


neous  for  its  success.  It  is  drama  and 
drama  proper  in  days  when  the  play  has  a 
diversity  of  reasons  for  being,  and  not  always 
of  the  most  creditable.  This  wittiest  of  Irish- 
men was  born  in  Dublin,  July  26,  1856.  For 
a  good  many  years  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  cause  of  Socialism  in  politics.  He 
began  his  literary  career  as  a  novelist,  and 
produced  some  very  robust  woik.  His  Cashel 
Byron^s  Profession  was  a  fresh  and  delightful 
book.  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  musical  and  dramatic 
critic  for  some  years  before  his  Widowers' 
Houses  was  produced  by  the  Independent 
Theatre  in  1892.  Two  years  later  Arms  and 
the  Man  made  a  great  success,  and  since  then 
a  new  play  by  Mr.  Shaw  has  always  been  an 
event  of  the  first  importance  to  playgoers. 
His  obiter  dicta  set  all  the  town  laughing; 
his  wisdom  jests  with  a  grave  face.  The 
extract  from  Arms  and  the  Man  is  given  by 
kind  permission  of  the  author  and  of  Mr. 
Grant  Richards,  who  has  published  in  two 
volumes  Mr.  Shaw's  Plays:  Pleasant  and 
UnpleasantJ] 
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THE    NEWEST    SOLDIER. 

(from    "arms   Ai\D  THE   MAN".) 
ACT    I. 

^ight.     A  ladi/'s  bed-chamber  in  Bulgaria, 
in  a  small  toivn  near  the  Dragoman  Pass,  lute 
in  November,  in  the  year  1885.     Through  an 
open  window  with  a  little  balcony,  a  peak  of 
the  Balkans,  wonderfully  ichite  and  beautiful 
in  the  star-lit  snoiv,  seems  quite  close  at  hand, 
though  it  is  really  miles  away.     The  interior  of 
the  room  is  not  like  anything  to  be  seen  in  the 
east  of  Europe.      It   is  half-rich  Bulgarian, 
half-cheap  Viennese.    Above  the  head  of  the  bed, 
which  stands  against  a  little  wall  cutting  off 
the  corner  of  the  room  diagonally,  is  a  painted 
wooden  shrine,  blue  and  gold,  loith  an  ivory 
image  of  Christ,  and  a  light  hanging  before  it  in 
a  pierced  metal  ball  suspended  by  three  chains. 
The  principal  seat,  placed  towards  the  other  side 
cf  the  room,  and  opposite  the  window,  is  a  Turk- 
ish ottoman.      The  counterpane  and  hangings 
of  the  bed,  the  window-curtains,  the  little  carpet, 
and  all  the  ornamental  textile  fabrics  in  the 
room  arc  oriental  and  gorgeoits:  the  paper  on 
the  walls  is  occidental  and  paltry.     The  wash- 
stand,  against  the  wall  on  the  side  nearest  the 
ottoman  and  window,  co7isists  of  an  enamelled 
iron  bcLsin  with  a  pail  beiieath  it  in  a  painted 
metal  frame,  and  a  single  towel  on  the  rail  at 
the  side.     A  chair  near  it  is  of  Austrian  bent- 
wood,  with  cane  seat.     The  dressing-table,  be- 
tween the  bed  and  the  windoxo,  is  an  ordinary 
pine  table,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  many  colours, 
with  an  expensive  toilet  mirror  on  it.    The  door 
is  on  the  side  nearest  the  bed,  and  there  is  a 
chest  of  drawers  between.    This  chest  ofdraicers 
is  also  covered  by  a  variegated  native  cloth,  and 
on  it  there  is  a  pile  of  paper-backed  novels,  a 
box  of  cliocolate  creams,  and  a  miniature  easel 
with  a  large  photograph  of  an  extremely  hand- 
some officer,  whose  lofty  bearing  and  magnetic 
glance  can  be  felt  even  from  the  portrait.     The 
room  is  lighted  by  a  candle  on  the  chest  of 
draivers  and  another  on  the  dressing-table  with 
a  box  of  matches  beside  it. 

The  window  is  hinged  doorwise,  and  stands 
wide  open.  Outside  a  pair  of  wooden  shutters, 
opening  outwards,  also  stand  open.  On  the 
balcony  a  young  lady,  intensely  conscious  of 
the  romantic  beauty  of  the  night,  and  of  the 
fact  that  her  oivn  youth  and  beauty  are  part 
of  it,  is  gazing  at  the  snowy  Balkans.  She  is 
covered  by  a  long  mantle  of  furs,  worth,  on  a 


moderate  estimate,  about  three  times  the  furni- 
ture of  her  room. 

Her  reverie  is  interrupted  by  her  mother, 
Catherine  Petkoff,  a  woman  over  forty,  im- 
periously energetic,  with  inagnijicent  black 
hair  and  eyes,  who  might  be  a  very  splendid 
specimen  of  the  wife  of  a  mountain  farmer, 
but  is  determined  to  be  a  Viennese  lady,  and 
to  that  end  wears  a  fashionable  tea-gown  on  all 
occasions. 

Catherine  [entering  hastily,  full  of  good 
news\  Raina  I  \_She  pn-onounces  it  Rah-eena, 
with  the  stress  on  the  ee.]  Raina  I  [She  goes 
to  the  bed,  expecting  to  find  Raina  there.] 
Why,  where — 'I  [Raina  looks  into  the  room.] 
Heavens,  child !  are  you  out  in  the  night  air 
instead  of  in  your  bed?  You'll  catch  your 
death.     Louka  told  me  you  were  asleep. 

Raina  [cotni^ig  in].  I  sent  her  away,  I 
wanted  to  be  alone.  The  stars  are  so  beauti- 
ful !     What  is  the  matter  ? 

Catherine.  Such  news!  There  has  been  a 
battle. 

Raina  [her  eyes  dilating].  Ah  I  [She  throws 
the  cloak  on  the  ottoman  and  comes  eagerly  to 
Catherine  in  her  night-gown — a  pretty  garment, 
but  evidently  tJte  only  one  she  has  on.] 

Catherine.  A  great  battle  at  Slivnitza  1  A 
victory !     And  it  was  won  by  Sergius ! 

Raina  [with  a  cry  of  delight].  Ah  !  [rap- 
turously] Oh,  Mother!  [Then  icith  sudden 
anxiety]  Is  Father  safe  ? 

Catherine.  Of  course:  he  sends  me  the 
news.  Sergius  is  the  hero  of  the  hour,  the 
idol  of  the  regiment. 

Raina.  Tell  me,  tell  me.  How  was  it? 
[Ecstatically]  Oh,  Mother,  Mother,  Mother ! 
[She  pidls  her  mother  down  on  the  ottoman, 
and  they  kiss  one  another  frantically.] 

Catherine  [with  surging  enthusiasm].  You 
can't  guess  how  splendid  it  is.  A  cavalry 
charge !  think  of  that !  He  defied  our  Rus- 
sian commanders — acted  without  orders — 
led  a  charge  on  his  own  responsibility — 
headed  it  himself — was  the  first  man  to 
sweep  through  their  guns.  Can't  you  see 
it,  Raina  ? — our  gallant,  splendid  Bulgarians, 
with  their  swords  and  eyes  flashing,  thun- 
dering down  like  an  avalanche  and  scatter- 
ing the  wretched  Servians  and  their  dandified 
Austrian  officers  like  chart".  And  you  1  you 
kept  Sergius  waiting  a  year  before  you  would 
be  betrothed  to  him.  Oh  I  if  you  have  a  drop 
of  Bulcjarian  blood  in  vour  veins,  vou  will 
worship  him  when  he  comes  back. 

Raina.  W^hat  will  he  care  for  my  poor 
little  worship  after  the  acclamations  of  a 
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whole  army  of  heroes!  But  no  matter:  I 
am  so  happy — so  proud !  [She  rises  and  walks 
about  excitedh/.]  It  proves  that  all  our  ideas 
were  real  after  all. 

Catherine  [indignantly].  Our  ideas  real! 
"Wliat  do  vou  mean? 

Raina.  Our  ideas  of  what  Sergius  would 
do — our  patriotism  —  our  heroic  ideals.  I 
sometimes  used  to  doubt  whether  they  were 
anything  but  dreams.  Oh,  what  faithless 
little  creatures  girls  are !  When  I  buckled 
on  Ser^ius's  sword  he  looked  so  noble : 
it  was  treason  to  think  of  disillusion,  or 
humiliation,  or  failure.  And  yet — and  yet 
— [quicMy]  Promise  me  you'll  never  tell  him. 

Catherine.  Don't  ask  me  for  promises  until 
I  know  what  I'm  promising. 

Raina.  Well,  it  came  into  my  head  just  as 
he  was  holding  me  in  his  arms  and  looking 
into  my  eyes,  that  perhaps  we  only  had  our 
heroic  ideas  because  we  are  so  fond  of  read- 
ing Byron  and  Pushkin,  and  because  we  were 
so  delighted  with  the  opera  that  season  at 
Bucharest.  Eeal  life  is  so  seldom  like  that ! 
— indeed,  never,  as  far  as  I  knew  it  then. 
[Remorsefull)/]  Only  think.  Mother,  I  doubted 
him :  I  wondered  whether  all  his  heroic  quali- 
ties and  his  soldiership  might  not  prove  mere 
imagination  when  he  went  into  a  real  battle. 
I  had  an  uneasy  fear  that  he  might  cut  a 
poor  figure  there  beside  all  those  clever 
Russian  officers. 

Catherine.  A  poor  figure !  Shame  on  you  ! 
The  Servians  have  Austiian  officers  who  are 
just  as  clever  as  our  Russians;  but  we  have 
beaten  them  in  every  battle  for  all  that. 

Raina  [laughing  and  sitting  dovm  again]. 
Yes :  I  was  only  a  prosaic  little  coward.  Oh, 
to  think  that  it  was  all  true — that  Seigius  is 
just  as  splendid  and  noble  as  he  looks — that 
the  world  is  really  a  glorious  world  for  women 
who  can  see  its  glory  and  men  who  can  act 
its  romance !  What  happiness !  what  un- 
speakable fulfilment  I  Ah  I  [She  throws  her- 
self on  her  knees  beside  her  mother  and  /lings 
her  arms  passionately  round  her.  They  are 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Louka,  a  hand- 
some, prov.d  girl  in  a  pretty  Bulgarian  pea- 
sant's dress,  with  double  apron,  so  defiant,  that 
her  servility  to  Piaina  is  almost  insolent.  She 
is  afraid  of  Catherine,  but  even  with  her 
goes  as  far  as  she  dares.  She  is  just  now  ex- 
cited like  the  others;  but  she  has  no  sympathy 
with  Raina's  raptures,  and  looks  contemptu- 
(msly  at  the  ecstasies  of  the  tivo  before  she  ad- 
dresses them.] 

Louka.  If  you  please,  madam,  all  the  win- 


dows are  to  be  closed  and  the  shutters  made 
fast.  They  say  there  may  be  shooting  in  the 
streets.  [Raina  and  Catherine  rise  together 
alarmed.]  The  Servians  are  being  chased 
right  back  through  the  pass,  and  they  say 
they  may  run  into  the  town.  Our  cavalry 
will  be  after  them ;  and  our  people  will  be 
ready  for  theiu,  you  may  be  sure,  now  they 
are  running  away.  [She  goes  out  on  the  bal- 
cony and  pidls  the  outside  shutters  to,  then  steps 
back  into  the  room.] 

Raina.  I  wish  our  people  were  not  so  cruel. 
What  glory  is  there  in  killing  wretched  fugi- 
tives? 

Catherine  [business-like,  her  house-keeping 
instincts  aroused].  I  must  see  that  everything 
is  made  safe  downstairs. 

Raina  [to  Louka].  Leave  the  shutters  so 
that  I  can  just  close  them  if  I  hear  any 
noise. 

Catherine  [authoritatively,  turning  on  her 
way  to  the  door].  Oh,  no,  deai':  you  must 
keep  them  fastened !  You  would  be  sure 
to  drop  oflF  to  sleep  and  leave  them  open. 
Make  them  fast,  Louka. 

Louka.  Yes,  madam.     [She  fastens  them.] 

Raina.  Don't  be  anxious  about  me.  The 
moment  I  hear  a  shot,  I  shall  blow  out  the 
candles  and  roll  myself  up  in  bed  with  my 
ears  well  covered. 

Catherine.  Quite  the  wisest  thing  you  can 
do,  my  love.     Good-night. 

Raina.  Good-night  1  [They  kiss  07ie  another, 
and  Raina! s  emotion  comes  back  for  a  moment.] 
Wish  me  joy  of  the  happiest  night  of  my  life 
— if  only  there  are  no  fugitives. 

Catherine.  Go  to  bed,  dear,  and  don't  think 
of  them.     [She  goes  out.] 

Louka  [secretly  to  Raina].  If  you  would 
like  the  shutters  open,  just  give  them  a  push 
like  this.  [She  pushes  them:  they  open:  she 
pulls  them  to  again.]  One  of  them  ought  to 
be  bolted  at  the  bottom,  but  the  bolt's  gone. 

Ptaina  [with  dignity,  reproving  her].  Thanks, 
Louka ;  but  we  must  do  what  we  are  told. 
[Louka  makes  a  grimace.]    Good-night  I 

Louka  [carelessly].  Good-night.  [She  goes 
out  swaggering ^^ 

[Raina,  left  alone,  goes  to  the  chest  of  drawers, 
and  adores  the  portrait  there  with  feelings  that 
are  beyond  all  expression.  She  does  not  kiss 
it,  or  press  it  to  her  breast,  or  shov)  it  any  mark 
of  bodily  affection,  but  she  takes  it  in  her  hands 
and  elevates  it  like  a  priestess.] 

Raina  [looking  up  at  the  picture].  Oh,  I 
shall  never  be  unworthy  of  you  any  more, 
my  .soul's  hero — never,  never,  never!      [She 
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replaces  it  reverently.  Then  she  selects  a  novel 
from  the  little  pile  of  hooks.  She  turns  over 
the  leaves  dreamily,  finds  feer  paye,  turns  the 
book  inside  out  at  it,  and  with  a  happy  sigh 
gets  into  bed  and  prepares  to  read  herself  to  j 
sleep.  But  before  abandoning  herself  to  fiction 
she  raises  her  eyes  once  more,  thinking  of  the 
blessed  reality,  and  murmurs^  My  lierol  my 
hero!  [4  distatU  shot  breaks  the  quiet  of  the 
night  outside.  She  starts,  listening;  and  two 
more  shots,  much  nearer,  follow,  startling  her 
so  that  she  scrambles  out  of  bed,  and  hastily 
blows  out  the  candle  on  the  chest  of  drawers. 
Then  putting  her  fingers  in  her  ears  she  rwns 
to  the  dressing-table,  blows  out  the  light  there 
and  hurries  back  to  bed  in  the  dark,  nothing 
being  visible  but  the  glimmer  of  the  light  in  the 
pierced  ball  before  tlie  image,  and  the  starlight 
seen  through  the  slits  at  the  top  of  the  shutters. 
The  firing  breaks  out  again:  there  is  a  start- 
ling fusillade  quite  close  at  hand.  Whilst  it 
is  still  echoing,  the  shutters  disappear,  pulled 
open  from  without,  and  for  an  instant  the 
rectangle  of  snowy  starlight  flashes  out  with 
the  figure  of  a  man  silhouetted  in  black  upon 
it.  The  shutters  close  immediately,  aiid  the 
room  is  dark  again.  But  the  silence  is  noiv 
broken,  by  the  sound  of  panting.  Then  there  is 
a  scratch,  and  the  flame  of  a  match  is  seen  in 
the  iniddle  of  the  room.'] 

Raina  [crouching  on  the  bed"].  Who's  there? 
[The  match  is  out  instantly.']  Who's  there? 
Who  is  that? 

A  Man's  Voice  \in  the  darkness,  subduedly, 
hut  threateninglyl.  Sh-sh !  Don't  call  out, 
or  you'll  be  shot.  Be  good,  and  no  harm 
will  happen  to  you.  \_She  is  heard  leaving 
her  bed  and  making  for  the  door.]  Take  care ; 
it's  no  use  trying  to  run  away.  Remember: 
if  you  raise  your  voice  my  revolver  will  go 
off.  [Commandijigly]  Strike  a  light  and  let 
me  see  you.  Do  you  hear?  [Another  moment 
of  silence  and  darkness  as  she  retreats  to  the 
dressing-table.  There  she  lights  a  candle,  and 
the  mystery  is  at  an  end.  He  is  a  man  of 
about  thirty-five,  in  a  deplorable  plight,  be- 
spattered with  mud  and  blood  and  snoio,  his 
belt  and  the  strap  of  his  revolver-case  keeping 
together  the  torn  ruins  of  the  hhie  tunic  of  a 
Servian  artillery  officer.  All  that  the  candle- 
light and  his  unleashed,  unkempt  condition 
make  it  possible  to  discern  is  that  he  is  of 
middling  stature  and  undistinguished  appear- 
ance, with  strong  neck  and  shoidders;  a  round- 
ish, obstinate-looking  head  covered  u-ith  short, 
crisp  bronze  curls;  clear,  quick  blue  eyes  and 
good  brows  and  mouth;    a  hopelessly  prosaic 


nose,  like  that  of  a  strong-minded  baby;  trim, 
soldier-like  carriage  and  energetic  manner; 
and  with  all  his  wits  about  him  in  spite  of  his 
desperate  predicament:  even  with  a  sense  of 
the  humour  of  it,  without,  however,  the  least 
intention  of  trifling  with  it  or  throwing  away 
a  chance.  He  reckons  up  what  he  can  guess 
about  Raina — her  age,  her  social  position,  her 
character,  the  extent  to  which  she  it  frightened 
— at  a  glance,  and  continues,  more  politely  hut 
still  ynost  determinedly]  Excuse  ray  disturb- 
ing you;  but  you  recognize  my  uniform — 
Servian.  If  I  am  caught  I  sliall  be  killetL 
[Menacingly]  Do  you  understand  that  ? 

Raina.     Yes. 

Man.  Well,  I  don't  intend  to  get  killed  if  I 
can  help  it.  [StUl  more  formidably]  Do  you 
understand  that?  [He  locks  the  door  v:ith  a 
snapi] 

Raina  [disdainfully].  I  suppose  not.  [SJie 
draws  herself  up  superbly,  and  looks  him  straight 
in  tlie  face,  saying,  vith  cutting  emphasis]  Some 
soldiers,  I  know,  are  afraid  of  death. 

Man  [with  grim  good-liumour].  All  of  them, 
dear  lady ;  all  of  them,  believe  me.  It  is  our 
duty  to  live  as  long  as  we  can.  Now,  if  you 
raise  an  alarm — 

Fi.aina  [cutting  him  short].  You  will  shoot 
me.  How  do  you  know  that  /  am  afraid  to 
die? 

Man  [cunningly].  Ah ;  but  suppose  I 
don't  shoot  you,  what  will  happen  then? 
Why,  a  lot  of  your  cavalry  —  the  greatest 
blackguards  in  your  army — will  bui'st  into 
this  pretty  room  of  yours  and  slaughter  me 
here  like  a  pig ;  for  I'll  fight  like  a  demon : 
they  sha'n't  get  me  into  the  street  to  amuse 
themselves  with:  I  know  what  they  are. 
Are  you  prepared  to  receive  that  sort  of 
company  in  your  present  undress?  [Raina, 
suddenly  conscious  of  her  night-gown,  in- 
stinctively shrinks,  and  gathers  it  more  closely 
about  her.  He  watches  her,  and  adds  piti- 
lessly] Hardly  presentable,  eh?  [She  tur)is 
to  the  ottoman.  He  raises  his  pistol  instantly 
and  cries]  Stop!  [She  stops.]  Where  are 
you  going? 

Raina  [with  dignified  patience].  Only  to 
get  my  cloak. 

Man  [crossing  swiftly  to  the  ottoman  and 
snatching  the  cloak].  A  good  idea!  No.  I'll 
keep  the  cloak,  and  you  will  take  care  that 
nobody  comes  in  and  sees  you  without  it. 
This  is  a  better  weapon  than  the  revolver. 
[He  throics  the  pistol  dotcn  on  the  ott07nan.] 

Raina  [revolted].  It  is  not  the  weapon  of 
a  gentleman  I 
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Man.  It's  good  enough  for  a  man  with 
only  you  to  stand  between  him  and  death. 
\^As  they  look  at  one  another  for  a  moment, 
Raina  hardly  able  to  believe  that  even  a  Servian 
ojjicer  can  be  so  cynically  and  selfishly  un- 
chivalrous,  they  are  startled  by  a  shai-p  fusillade 
in  the  street.  The  chill  of  imminent  death 
hushes  the  mati's  voice  as  he  adds]  Do  you 
hear?  If  you  are  going  to  bring  those 
scoundrels  in  on  me  you  shall  receive  them 
as  you  are.  [Raina  meets  his  eye  vrith  un- 
flinching scorn.  Suddenly  he  starts,  listening. 
There  is  a  step  outside.  Someone  tries  the  door, 
and  then  knocks  hurriedly  and  ungently  at  it. 
Raina  looks  at  him,  breathless.  He  throws  up 
his  head  icith  the  gesture  of  a  man  who  sees 
that  it  is  all  over  xoith  him,  and,  dropping  the 
manner  he  has  been  assuming  to  intimidate 
her,  flings  the  cloak  to  her,  exclaiming,  sin- 
cerely and  kindlyl  No  use:  I'm  done  for. 
Quick  1     Wrap  yourself  up :  they're  coming ! 

Raina  [catching  the  cloak  eagerly].  Oh, 
thank  you.  [She  wraps  h&rself  up  with  great 
relief.  He  draws  his  sabre  and  turns  to  the 
door,  waiting.] 

Louka  [outside,  knocking].  My  lady,  my 
lady  1     Get  up  quick  and  open  the  door. 

Raina  [anxiously].     What  will  you  do? 

Man  [grimly].  Never  mind.  Keep  out 
of  the  wav.     It  will  not  last  lonif. 

Raina  [impidsively].  I'll  help  you.  Hide 
yourself ;  oh,  hide  yourself,  quick,  behind  the 
curtain.  [She  seizes  him  by  a  torn  strip  of  his 
sleeve  a'lvd  pulls  him  towards  the  window.] 

Man  [yielding  to  her].  There's  just  half  a 
chance,  if  you  keep  your  head.  Remember : 
nine  .soldiers  out  of  ten  are  born  fools.  [He 
hides  behind  the  curtain,  looking  out  for  a 
moment  to  say  finally]  If  they  find  me,  I 
promise  you  a  fight — a  devil  of  a  fight !  [He 
disajJpears.  Raina  takes  off  the  doak  and 
throws  it  across  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Then,  with 
a  sleepy,  disturbed  air,  she  opens  the  door. 
Louka  enters  excitedly.] 

Louka,.  A  man  has  been  seen  climbing  up 
the  water-pipe  to  your  balcony — a  Servian. 
The  soldiers  want  to  search  for  him ;  and 
they  are  so  wild  and  drunk  and  furious. 
My  lady  says  you  are  to  dress  at  once. 

Raina  [as  if  annoyed  at  being  disturbed]. 
They  shall  not  search  here.  Why  have  they 
been  let  in? 

Catherine  [coming  in  hastily],  Raina,  dar- 
ling: are  you  safe?  Have  you  seen  anyone, 
or  heard  anything  ? 

Raina.  I  heard  the  shooting.  Surely  the 
soldiers  will  not  dare  come  in  here? 


Cathenne.  I  have  found  a  Russian  officer, 
thank  heaven  :  he  knows  Sergius.  [Speaking 
through  the  door  to  someone  outside]  Sir, 
will  you  come  in  now?  My  daughter  will 
receive  you. 

A  young  Russian  ofiicer  in  Bulgarian  uni- 
form  enters,  sioord  in  hand. 

Ofiicer  [with  soft  feline  politeness  and  stiff 
military  carriage].  Good -evening,  gracious 
lady !  I  am  sorry  to  intrude,  but  there  is  a 
fugitive  hiding  on  the  balcony.  Will  you 
and  the  gracious  lady,  your  mother,  please 
to  withdraw  while  we  search  ? 

Raina  [petidantly].  Nonsense,  sir :  you 
can  see  that  there  is  no  one  on  the  balcony. 
[She  throws  the  shutters  wide  open  and  stands 
with  her  back  to  the  curtain  where  the  man  is 
hidden,  pointing  to  the  moonlit  balcony.  A 
couple  of  shots  are  fired  right  under  the  win- 
dow, and  a  bullet  shatters  the  glass  opposite 
Raina,  who  winks  and  gasps,  but  stands  her 
ground,  whilst  Catherine  screams,  and  the 
ofiicer  with  a  cry  of  '■'■Take  care!"  rushes  to 
the  balcotiy.] 

The  Ofiicer  [o?i  the  balcony,  shouting  savagely 
down  to  the  street].  Cease  firing  there,  you  fools! 
Do  you  hear?  Cease  firing,  damn  you !  [He 
glares  down  for  a  moment,  then  turns  to  Raina, 
trying  to  resume  his  polite  manner]  Could 
anyone  have  got  in  without  your  knowledge? 
Were  you  asleep? 

Raina.  No :  I  have  not  been  to  bed. 

The  Ofiicer  [impatiently  coming  back  into 
the  room].  Your  neighbours  have  their  heads 
so  full  of  runaway  Servians  that  they  see 
them  everywhere.  [Politely]  Gracious  lady, 
a  thousand  pardons.  Good-night !  [Military 
boiv,  vjhich  Raina  returns  coldly.  Another  to 
Catherine,  who  follows  him  out.  Raina  closes 
the  shutters.  She  turns  and  sees  Louka,  who 
has  been  watching  the  scene  curiously.] 

Raina.  Don't  leave  my  mother,  Louka, 
whilst  the  soldiers  are  here.  [Louka  glances 
at  Raina,  at  the  ottoman,  at  the  curtain ;  then 
purses  her  lips  secretively,  laughs  to  herself, 
and  goes  out.  Raina,  highly  offended  at  this 
demonstration,  follows  her  to  the  door,  and 
shuts  it  behind  her  ivith  a  slam,  locking  it 
violently.  The  man  immediately  steps  out 
from  behind  the  curtain,  sheathing  his  sabre, 
dis?nissing  the  danger  from  his  mind  in  a 
business-like  way.] 

Man.  A  narrow  shave;  but  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile.  Dear  young  lady,  your 
servant  to  the  death.  I  wish  for  your  sake 
I  had  joined  the  Bulgarian  army  instead  of 
the  Servian.     I  am  not  a  native  Servian. 
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Raina  \_hauyhtily\  No ;  you  are  one  of  the 
Au.strians  who  set  the  Servians  on  to  lob  us 
of  our  national  liberty,  and  who  officer  their 
army  for  them.     We  hate  them  I 

Man.  Austrian !  not  I.  Don't  hate  me, 
dear  young  lady.  I  am  a  Swiss,  fighting 
merely  as  a  professional  soldier.  I  joined 
Servia  because  it  came  first  on  the  road  from 
Switzerland.  Be  generous:  you've  beaten 
us  liollow. 

Raina.  Have  1  not  been  generous? 

Man.  Noble, — heroic !  But  I'm  not  saved 
yet.  This  particular  rush  will  soon  pass 
through  ;  l)ut  the  pursuit  will  go  on  all  night 
by  fits  and  starts.  I  must  take  my  chance 
to  get  oflF  in  a  quiet  interval.  You  don't 
mind  my  waiting  just  a  minute  or  two,  do 
you? 

Raina.  Oh  no ;  I  am  sorry  you  will  have 
to  go  into  danger  again.  {^Pointing  to  the 
ottoman^  Won't  you  sit?  [.S'Ae  breaks  off 
with  an  irrepressible  cry  of  alarm  as  she  catches 
sight  of  the  pistol.  The  man,  all  nerves,  shies 
like  a  frightened  horse. ^ 

Man  [irritabli/].  Don't  frighten  me  like 
that.     What  is  it? 

Raina.  Your  revolver!  It  was  staring 
that  officer  in  the  face  all  the  time.  What 
an  escape! 

Man  [vexed  at  being  unnecessarily  terrified]. 
Oh,  is  that  all? 

Raina  [staring  at  him  rather  superciliously 
as  she  conceioes  a  poorer  and  poorer  opinion 
of  him,  and  feels  proportionately  more  and 
more  at  her  ease].  I  am  sorry  I  fiightened 
you.  [She  takes  iip  the  pistol  and  hands  it  to 
him.]  Pray  take  it  to  protect  yourself  against 
me. 

Man  [grinning  wearily  at  the  sarcasm  as  he 
takes  the  pistol].  No  use,  dear  young  lady : 
there's  nothing  in  it.  It's  not  loaded.  [He 
makes  a  grimace  at  it,  and  drops  it  disparag- 
ingly into  his  revolver-case.] 

Raina.  Load  it  by  all  means. 

Man.  I've  no  ammunition.  What  use  are 
cartridges  in  battle?  I  always  carry  choco- 
late instead;  and  I  finished  the  last  cake  of 
that  hours  ago. 

Raina  [outraged  in  her  most  cherished  ideals 
of  manhood].  Chocolate !  Do  you  stuff  your 
pockets  with  sweets — like  a  schoolboy — even 
in  the  field? 

Man  [hungrily].  I  wish  I  had  some  now. 

[Raina  stares  at  him,  unable  to  utter  her 
feelings.  Then  she  sails  away  sccn-nfully  to  the 
chest  of  draicers,  and  returns  with  the  bo.v  of 
confectionery  in  her  ha)id.] 


Raina.  Allow  me.  I  am  sorry  I  have  eaten 
them  all  except  these,  [iilie  offers  him  tfie 
box.] 

Man  [ravenously].  You're  an  angel !  [He 
gobbles  the  comfits.]  Creama !  Delicious  I  [He 
looks  anxiously  to  see  xchether  there  are  any 
more.  There  are  none.  He  accepts  the  inevit- 
able with  pathetic  good-humour,  and  says,  urith 
grateful  emotioii]  Bless  you,  dear  lady !  You 
can  always  tell  an  old  .soldier  by  the  inside  of 
his  holstei"s  and  cartridge-boxes.  The  young 
ones  carry  pistola  and  cartiidges;  the  old  ones 
grub.  Thank  you !  [He  hands  back  the  box. 
She  snatches  it  contemptuously  from  him  and 
throws  it  away.  He  shies  again  as  if  she  had 
meant  to  strike  him.]  Ugh  !  Don't  do  things 
so  suddenly,  gracious  lady.  It's  mean  to 
revenge  yourself  because  I  frightened  you 
just  now. 

Raina  [superbly].  Frighten  me!  Do  you 
know,  sir,  that  though  I  am  only  a  woman, 
I  think  I  am  at  heart  as  brave  as  you. 

Man.  I  should  think  so.  You  haven't  been 
under  fire  for  three  days  as  I  liave.  I  can 
stand  two  days  without  showing  it  much; 
but  no  man  can  stand  thi'ee  days :  I'm  as 
nervous  as  a  mouse.  [He  sits  down  on  the 
ottoman,  and  takes  his  head  in  his  ha.ids.] 
Would  you  like  to  see  me  cry? 

Raina  [alarmed].  No. 

Man.  If  you  would,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  scold  me  just  as  if  I  were  a  little  boy  and 
you  my  nurse.  If  I  were  in  camp  now, 
they'd  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  me. 

Raina  [a  little  moved].  I'm  sorry.  I  won't 
scold  you. 

[Touched  by  the  sympathy  in  her  tone,  he 
raises  his  head  and  looks  gratefully  at  her: 
she  immediately  draws  hack  and  says  stiffly] 
You  must  excuse  me:  our  soldiers  are  not 
like  that.    [She  moves  away  from  the  ottoman.'\ 

Man.  Oh  yes,  they  are.  There  are  only 
two  sets  of  soldiers:  old  ones  and  young 
ones.  I've  served  fourteen  years:  half  of 
youi"  fellows  never  smelt  j^owder  before. 
Why,  how  is  it  that  you've  just  beaten  us? 
Sheer  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war,  nothing 
else.  [Indignantly]  I  never  saw  anything 
so  unprofessional. 

Raina  [ironically].  Oh !  was  it  unprofes- 
sional to  beat  you? 

Man.  Well,  come !  is  it  pi"ofessional  to 
throw  a  regiment  of  cavalry  on  a  lottery  of 
machine  guns,  with  the  dead  certainty  that 
if  the  guns  go  off  not  a  liorse  or  man  will 
ever  get  within  fiftv  vards  of  the  fire?  I 
couldn't  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  it. 
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liaina  [eagerly  turning  to  him,  as  all  her 
enthusiasm  and  her  dreams  of  glory  rush  back 
on  Aer].  Did  you  see  the  great  cavalry  charge  ? 
Oh,  tell  me  about  it !     Describe  it  to  me ! 

Man.  You  never  saw  a  cavalry  charge, 
did  you  ? 

Uaina.  How  could  I  ? 

Man.  Ah,  perhaps  not — of  course  I  Well, 
it's  a  funny  sight.  It's  like  slinging  a  hand- 
ful of  peas  against  a  window-pane :  first  one 
comes,  then  two  or  three  close  behind  him, 
and  then  all  the  rest  in  a  lump. 

Raina  [her  eyes  dilating  as  she  raises  her 
clasped  hands  ecstatically].  Yes,  first  One ! — 
the  bravest  of  the  brave ! 

Man  [prosaically].  Hm !  You  should  see 
the  poor  devil  pulling  at  his  horse. 

Raina.  Why  should  he  pull  at  his  horse  ? 

Man  [impatient  of  so  stupid  a  question].  It's 
running  away  with  him,  of  course:  do  you 
suppose  the  fellow  wants  to  get  there  before 
the  others  and  be  killed?  Then  they  all 
come.  You  can  tell  the  young  ones  by  their 
wildness  and  their  slashing.  The  old  ones 
come  bunched  up  under  the  number  one 
guard:  they  know  that  they're  mere  pi^o- 
jectiles,  and  that  it's  no  use  trying  to  fight. 
The  wounds  are  mostly  broken  knees,  from 
the  horses  cannoning  together. 

Raina.  Ugh  !  I  don't  believe  the  first  man 
is  a  coward.     I  believe  he  is  a  hero ! 

Man  [good-humouredly].  That's  what  you'd 
have  said  if  you'd  seen  the  first  man  in  the 
charge  to-day. 

Raina  [breathless,  forgiving  him  everything]. 
Ah,  I  knew  it  I  Tell  me — tell  me  about 
hi]ii. 

Man.  He  did  it  like  an  operatic  tenor — a 
regular  handsome  fellow,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  lovely  moustache,  shouting  his  war-cry 
and  charging  like  Don  Quixote  at  the  wind- 
mills. We  nearly  burst  with  laughter  at  him; 
but  when  the  sergeant  ran  up,  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  told  us  they'd  sent  us  the  wrong 
cartridges,  and  that  we  couldn't  fire  a  shot 
for  the  next  ten  minutes,  we  laughed  at  the 
other  side  of  our  mouths.  I  never  felt  so 
sick  in  my  life,  though  I've  been  in  one  or 
two  very  tight  places.  And  I  hadn't  even  a 
revolver  cartridge  —  nothing  but  chocolate. 
We'd  no  bayonets — nothing.  Of  course,  they 
just  cut  us  to  bits.  And  there  was  Don 
Quixote  flourishing  like  a  drum-majoi',  think- 
ing he'd  done  the  cleverest  thing  ever  known, 
whereas  he  ought  to  be  court-martialled  for 
it.  Of  all  the  fools  ever  let  loose  on  a  field  of 
battle,  that  man  must  be  the  very  maddest. 


He  and  his  regiment  simply  committed  sui- 
cide— only  the  pistol  missed  fire,  that's  all. 

Raina  [deeply  wounded,  hut  steadfastly  loyal 
to  her  ideals].  Indeed !  Would  you  ever  know 
him  again  if  you  saw  him  ? 

Man.  Shall  I  ever  forget  him  !  [She  again 
goes  to  the  chest  of  drawers.  He  loatches  her 
with  a  vague  hope  that  she  may  have  something 
more  for  him  to  eat.  iShe  tales  the  portrait 
from  its  stand  and  brings  it  to  him.] 

Raina.  That's  a  photograph  of  the  gentle- 
man— the  patriot  and  hero — to  whom  I  am 
betrothed. 

Man  [recognizing  it  ^oith  a  shoclc].  I'm  really 
vei'y  sorry.  [Looking  at  her.]  Was  it  fair  to 
lead  me  on  ?  [He  looks  at  the  portrait  again.] 
Yes,  that's  him,  not  a  doubt  of  it.  [He  stifles 
a  laugh.] 

Raina  [quickly].  Why  do  you  laugh? 

Man  [shamefacedly,  but  still  greatly  tickled]. 
I  didn't  laugh,  I  assure  you.  At  least  I  didn't 
mean  to.  But  when  I  think  of  him  charging 
the  windmills  and  thinking  that  he  was  doing 
the  finest  thing—  [He  chokes  with  suppressed 
laughter.] 

Raina  [sternly].  Give  me  back  the  portrait, 
sir. 

Man  [ivith  sincere  remorse].  Of  coui-se,  cer- 
tainly. I'm  really  very  sorry.  [She  deliber- 
ately kisses  it,  and  looks  him  straight  in  the 
face  before  returning  to  the  chest  of  drawers  to 
replace  it.  He  follows  her,  apologizing.]  Per- 
haps I'm  quite  wrong,  you  know  :  no  doubt 
I  am.  Most  likely  he  had  got  wind  of  the 
cartridge  business  somehow,  and  knew  it 
was  a  safe  job. 

Raina.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  a  pretender 
and  a  coward.  You  did  not  dare  say  that 
before. 

Man  [with  a  comic  gesture  of  despair].  It's 
no  use,  dear  lady;  I  can't  make  you  see  it 
from  the  professional  point  of  view.  [As  he 
turns  away  to  get  back  to  the  ottoman,  the 
firing  begins  again  in  the  distance.] 

Raina  [sternly,  as  she  sees  him  listening  to 
the  shots].  So  much  the  better  for  you  I 

Man  [turning].  How? 

Rcaina.  You  are  my  enemy,  and  you  are  at 
my  mercy.  What  would  I  do  if  I  were  a 
professional  soldier? 

Man.  Ah,  true,  dear  young  lady ;  you're 
always  right.  I  know  how  good  you've  been 
to  me :  to  my  last  houi'  I  shall  remember 
those  three  chocolate  -  creams.  It  was  un- 
soldierly,  but  it  was  angelic. 

Raina  [coldly].  Thank  you.  And  now  I 
will  do  a  soldierly  thing.    You  cannot  stay 
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here  after  what  you  Ikivc  just  said  about 
my  future  husband ;  but  I  will  go  out  on 
the  balcony  and  sew  wlit'ther  it  is  siife  for 
you  to  climb  down  into  the  street.  [She 
lurns  to  the  window.]  \ 

Man  [changing  countenance\  Down  that 
water-pipe!  Stoplwaiti  I  can't  I  I  daren't! 
The  very  thought  of  it  makes  me  giddy.  I 
came  up  it  fast  enough  with  death  behind 
me.  But  to  face  it  now  in  cold  blood — ! 
[He  sinks  on  the  ottoman."]  It's  no  use;  I 
give  it  up,  I'm  beaten.  Give  the  alarm.  [He 
drops  his  head  on  his  hands  in  the  deepest 
dejection.] 

Itaina  [disarmed  hy  pity].  Come,  don't  be 
disheartened.  [She  stoops  o-ve?'  him  almost  ma- 
ternally; he  shakes  his  head.]  Oh,  you  are  a 
very  poor  soldier — a  chocolate-cream  soldier ! 
Come,  cheer  up;  it  takes  less  courage  to  climb 
down  than  to  face  capture.     Remember  that. 

Man  [dreamily,  lulled  by  her  voice].  No: 
capture  only  means  death;  and  death  is  sleep 
— oh,  sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  undisturbed  sleep ! 
Climbing  down  the  pipe  means  doing  some- 
thing—exerting myself — thinking!  Death 
ten  times  over  first ! 

Raina  [softly  and  toonderingly ,  catching  the 
rhythm  of  his  weariness].  Ax'e  you  so  sleepy 
as  that? 

Man.  I've  not  had  two  hours'  undisturbed 
sleep  since  I  joined.  I'm  on  the  staff.  You 
don't  know  what  that  means.  I  haven't 
closed  my  eyes  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Raina  [at  her  wits'  encC].  But  what  am  I  to 
do  with  you? 

Man  [staggenng  up,  routed  hy  her  despera- 
tion]. Of  course  I  must  do  something.  [He 
shakes  himself,  pulls  himself  together,  and 
speaks  with  rallied  vigour  and  courage.]  You 
see,  sleep  or  no  sleep,  hunger  or  no  hunger, 
tired  or  not  tired,  you  can  always  do  a  thing 
when  you  know  it  must  be  done.  Well,  that 
pipe  must  be  got  down.  [He  hits  himself  on 
the  chest.]  Do  you  hear  that,  you  chocolate- 
cream  soldier?     [He  turns  to  the  ivindow.] 

Raina  [aiixiously].   But  if  you  fall  ? 

Man.  I  shall  sleep  as  if  the  stones  were  a 
feather  bed.  Good-bye !  [He  makes  boldly  for 
the  7oindow,  and  his  hand  is  on  the  shutter, 
when  there  is  a  terrible  burst  of  firing  in  the 
street  beneath.] 

Rahia  [rushing  to  him].  Stop !  [She  seizes 
him  recklessh)  and  pidls  him  quite  round.] 
They'll  kill  you. 

Man  [coolly  but  attentively].  Never  mind; 
this  sort  of  ihing  is  all  in  my  day's  work. 
I'm  bound  to  take  my  chance.     [Decisively] 


Now  do  what  I  tell  you.  Put  out  the  candles, 
so  that  they  sha'n't  see  the  light  when  1 
open  the  shutters.  And  keep  away  from  tin! 
window,  whatever  you  do.  If  they  see  me 
they're  sure  to  have  a  shot  at  me. 

Raina  [clinging  to  him].  They're  sure  to 
see  you :  it's  bright  moonlight.  I'll  save  you. 
Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  indifferent!  You 
want  me  to  save  you,  don't  you  ? 

Man.  I  really  don't  want  to  be  trouble- 
some. [She  shakes  him  in  her  impatience!] 
I  am  not  indifferent,  deal'  young  lady,  I 
assure  you.     But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

Raina.  Come  away  fiom  tlie  window  — 
please !  [She  coa.res  him  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  room.  He  subm  its  humbly.  She  releases  him 
and  addresses  him  patronizingly.]  Now  listen. 
You  must  trust  to  our  hosjjitality.  You  do 
not  yet  know  in  whose  house  you  are.  I  am 
a  Petkoff. 

Ma7i.  What's  that? 

Raina  [rather  indignantly].  I  mean  that  I 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  Petkoffs,  the 
richest  and  best  known  in  our  country. 

Man.  Oh  yes,  of  course.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
The  Petkoffs,  to  be  sure.    How  stupid  of  me ! 

Raina.  You  know  you  never  heard  of  them 
until  this  minute.  How  can  you  stoop  to 
pretend? 

Man.  Forgive  me,  I'm  too  tired  to  think; 
and  the  change  of  subject  was  too  much  for 
me.     Don't  scold  me. 

Raina.  I  forgot.  It  might  make  you  cry. 
[He  nods  quite  seriously.  She  pouts  and  then 
resumes  her  patronizing  tone.]  I  must  tell 
you  that  my  father  holds  the  highest  com- 
mand of  any  Bulgaiian  in  our  army.  He  is 
[proudly]  a  major. 

Man  [pretending  to  be  deeply  impressed^]. 
A  major !     Bless  me !     Think  of  that ! 

Raina.  You  showed  great  ignorance  in 
thinking  that  it  was  necessary  to  climb  up  to 
the  balcony,  because  ours  is  the  only  piivate 
house  that  has  two  rows  of  windows.  There 
is  a  flight  of  stairs  inside  to  get  up  and 
down  by- 

Man.  Stairs!  —  How  grand!  You  live  in 
great  luxury  indeed,  dear  young  lady. 

Raina.  Do  you  know  what  a  library  is? 

Man.  A  library?    A  roomful  of  books? 

Raina.  Yes.  We  have  one,  the  only  one 
in  Bulgaria. 

Man.  Actually  a  real  library!  I  should 
like  to  see  that. 

Raina  [affectedly].  I  tell  you  these  tilings 
to  show  you  that  you  are  not  in  the  house  of 
ignorant  country  folk  who  would  kill  you 
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the  moment  they  saw  your  Servian  uniform, 
but  among  civilized  people.  We  go  to  Bucha- 
rest every  year  for  the  opera  season,  and  I 
have  spent  a  whole  month  in  Vienna. 

Man.  I  saw  that,  dear  young  lady.  I  saw 
at  once  that  you  knew  the  world. 

Raina.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  opera  of 
Eniani? 

Man.  Is  that  the  one  with  the  devil  in  it 
in  red  velvet,  and  a  soldiers'  chorus? 

Raina  \contempticously\.  No ! 

Man  [stifling  a  heavy  sigh  of  weariness\ 
Then  1  don't  know  it. 

Raina.  I  thought  you  might  have  remem- 
bered the  great  scene  where  Ernani,  flying 
from  his  foes  just  as  you  are  to-night,  takes 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  his  bitterest  enemy, 
an  old  Castilian  noble.  The  noble  refuses  to 
give  him  up.     His  guest  is  sacred  to  him. 

Man  [quicHi/,  ivaking  up  a  little}.  Have  you 
people  got  that  notion? 

Raina  [with  dignity].  My  mother  and  I  can 
understand  that  notion,  as  you  call  it.  And 
if,  instead  of  threatening  me  with  your  pistol 
as  you  did,  you  had  simply  thrown  yourself 
as  a  fugitive  on  our  hospitality,  you  would 
have  been  as  safe  as  in  your  father's  house. 

Man.  Quite  sure? 

Raina  \iurning  her  back  upon  him  in  dis- 
gust]. Oh,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  make  you 
understand. 

Man.  Don't  be  angry.  You  see  how  awk- 
ward it  would  be  for  me  if  there  was  any 
mistake.  My  father  is  a  very  hospitable 
man;  he  keeps  six  hotels.  But  I  couldn't  trust 
him  as  far  as  that.    What  about  your  father? 

Raina.  He  is  away  at  Slivnitza  fighting 
for  his  country.  I  answer  for  your  .safety. 
There  is  my  hand  in  pledge  of  it.  Will  that 
reassure  you  ?     [She  offers  him  her  hand.] 

Man  [looking  dubiously  at  his  own  hand]. 
Better  not  touch  my  hand,  dear  young  lady. 
I  must  have  a  wash  first. 

Raina  [touched].  That  is  very  nice  of  you. 
I  .see  that  you  are  a  gentleman. 

Man  [puzzled].  Eh? 

Raina.  You  must  not  think  I  am  surprised. 
Bulgarians  of  really  good  standing — people 
in  our  position  —  wash  their  hands  nearly 
every  day.  But  I  appreciate  your  delicacy. 
You  take  my  hand.     [She  offers  it  again.] 

Mayi  [kissing  it,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
hack].  Thanks,  gracious  young  lady ;  I  feel 
safe  at  last.  And  now,  would  you  mind 
breaking  the  news  to  your  mother?  I  had 
better  not  stay  here  secretly  longer  than  is 
necessary. 


Raina.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep 
perfectly  still  whilst  I  am  away. 

Man.  Certainly.  [He  sits  down  on  the 
ott07nan.] 

[Raina  goes  to  the  bed  and  tpraps  hei'self  in 
the  fur  cloak.  His  eyes  close.  She  goes  to  the 
door.  Turning  for  a  last  look  at  him,  she  sees 
that  he  is  dropping  off  to  sleep.] 

Raina  [at  the  door].  You  are  not  going  to 
sleep,  are  you?  [He  mzirmurs  inarticulately ; 
she  runs  to  him  and  shakes  him.]  Do  you 
heai'?     Wake  up;  you  are  falling  asleep. 

Man.  Eh?  Falling  aslee — ?  Oh  no,  not 
the  least  in  the  world,  I  was  only  thinking. 
It's  all  right,  I'm  wide  awake. 

Raina  [severely].  Will  you  please  stand  up 
while  I  am  away?  [He  rises  reluctantly.] 
All  the  time,  mind. 

Man  [standing  unsteadily].  Certainly — cer- 
tainly.   You  may  depend  on  me. 

[Raina  looks  doubtfully  at  him.  He  smiles 
weakly.  She  goes  reluctantly,  turning  again 
at  the  door,  and  almost  catching  him  in  the  act 
of  yawning.    She  goes  out.] 

Man  [drowsily].  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  sleep, 
slee —  [The  words  trail  off  into  a  murmur. 
He  wakes  again  with  a  shock,  on  the  point  of 
falling^  Where  am  I?  That's  what  I  want 
to  know:  where  am  I?  Must  keep  awake. 
Nothing  keeps  me  awake  except  danger- 
remember  that — [intently]  danger,  dangei', 
danger,  dan —  [Trailing  off  again;  another 
shocki]  Where's  danger?  Mus'  find  it.  [He 
starts  off'  vaguely  round  the  room  in  search 
of  it.]  What  am  I  looking  for?  Sleep  — 
danger  —  don't  know.  [He  stumbles  agai^ist 
the  bed.]  Ah,  yes;  now  I  know.  All  right 
now.  I'm  to  go  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep — 
be  sure  not  to  sleep  —  because  of  danger. 
Not  to  lie  down  either,  only  sit  down.  [Sits 
on  the  bed.  A  blissful  expression  comes  into 
his  face.]  Ah !  [with  a  happy  sigh  he  sinks 
back  at  full  length;  lifts  his  boots  into  the  bed 
with  a  final  effort,  and  falls  fast  asleep 
instantly.] 

Catherine  comes  in,  followed  by  Raina. 

Raina  [looking  at  the  ottoman.]  He's  gone ! 
I  left  him  here. 

Catherine.  Here!  Then  he  must  have 
climbed  down  from  the — 

Raina  [seeing  him].  Oh !     [She  points.] 

Catherine  [scandalized].  Well !  [She  strides 
to  the  bed,  Raina  follovnng  and  standing  oppo- 
site her  on  the  other  side.]  He's  fast  asleep. 
The  brute  ! 

Raina  [anxiously].  Sh ! 

Catherine  [shaking  him].  Sir !    [Shaking  him 
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again  harder]  Sir  1 !    [  Vehemently,  shaking  him 
very  hard]  Sir  ! ! ! 

Raina  {catching  her  arm].  Don't,  mamma: 
the  poor  dear  is  worn  out.     Let  him  sleep. 


Catherine  [letting  him  go,  and  turning 
amazed  to  Raina].  The  poor  dear !  Raina '. '. '. 
[She  looks  sternly  at  her  daughter.  The  man 
sleeps  profoundly.] 
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1892  assured  those  interested  in  such  matters 
of  the  appearance  of  a  new  force  in  Irish 
literature.   Since  then  her  prose  volumes,  ap- 
pearing in  rapid  succession,  have  given  ample 
fulfilment  of  what  her  poetry  so  richly  pro- 
mised.      She    has    published    Irish    Idylls, 
Strangers   at   Lisconnel,   Kerrigan's   Quality, 
Maureen's  Fairing,  Mrs.  Martin's  Company, 
A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories,  From  the  Fast  unto 
the  West,  &c.  &c.     The  extracts  are  given  by 
the  author's  kind  permission.] 


TH'  OULD  MASTER.' 


It  mayn't  be  so  much  of  a  place  whin  ye  reckon 

by  land — Inish  Fay — 
Just  a  thrifle  o'  fields  and  a  bog  like ;  but  if  ye 

considher  the  say, 
Sure  we've  lashin's  and  lavin's  o'  that,  spreadin' 

out  and  away  like  a  floor 
To  Ratheen  at  the  end  of  our  bay,  that's  as  far  as 

yell  look  from  your  door, 
An'  that  far  ye'd  scarce  look  in  a  week  to  the 

west,  where  there  isn't,  I'm  tould, 
One  dhry  step  'twixt  yer  fut  an'  the  States ;  sar- 

tin  'tis  the  long  waves  do  come  rowled 
Same  as  if  they'd  set  out  from  the  back  o'  beyant 

an'  was  thryiu'  how  each 
Could  swell  up  to  the  sizeablest  bigness  afore  it 

lapt  o'er  on  the  beach. 

1  From  Bogland  Studies. 


Ay,  we've  plenty  enough  o'  the  say,  an'  good  luck 

to't ;  I  don't  understand 
How  the  folk  keep  continted  at  all  that  be  settled 

far  up  on  the  land, 
Out  o'  reach  o'  the  tides ;  'tis  like  li^•in'  wid  never 

a  chance  to  be  spied. 
And  what  use  is  one's  life  widout  chances?   Ye've 

always  a  chance  wid  the  tide ; 
For  ye  never  can  tell  what  'twill  take  in  its  head 

to  sthrew  round  on  the  shore ; 
Maybe  dhrift-wood,  or  grand  bits  o'  boards,  that 

comes  handy  for  splicin'  an  oar; 
Or  a  crab  skytin'  back  o'er  the  shine  o'  the  wet — 

sure,  whatever  ye've  found, 
It's  a  sort  o'  diversion  thim  whiles  when  ye're 

starvin'  and  sthreclin'  around. 

n. 

I'd  be  noways  denyin'  the  say's  done  ill  turns  on 

us  now  and  agin  ; 
But  our  bit  of  an   Inish,  begorrah,  I'll  stan'  by 

thro'  thick  an'  thro'  thin. 
For  the  pleasant  ould  times  we've  had  on  it  is 

more  than  I'll  ever  forget, 
And  except  for  th'  ould  master's  misfortins,  belike 

we'd  be  havin'  thim  yet. 
There  was  none  lived  continteder;  he  in  the  Big 

House  that's  screened  from  the  wind 
Up  the  hollow,  an'  ourselves  by  the  shore  wid  the 

bank  lanin'  over  behind. 
An'  the  say  washin'  up  to  the  doors,  an'  the  sod 

runnin'  down  to  our  boats, 
AVhere  along  o'  the  weed-dhrifts  an'  shells  there'd 

be  grazin'  most  whiles  for  the  goats ; 
And  our  pratie-dhrills  yonder — ochone,  not  the 

heart-scalds  they've  been  to  us  since, 
For  it's  bare-fut  th'  ould  master'd  ha'  walked  ere 

he'd  ask  for  a  poor  body's  pince. 
If  so  happen — an'  ready  enough  'tis  to  happen — 

a  bad  saison  came. 
He  was  that  sort,  and  young  Misther  Denis,  God 

rest  of  his  sowl,  was  the  same. 

in. 

Yet  'twas  just   be  the  raison   of  him,    Misther 

Denis,  the  throuble  began. 
For  afore  ye'd  believe,  he  shot  up  from  a  slip  of 

a  boy  to  a  man ; 
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Not  his  match  in  the  counthry,  sez  we ;  au'  th' 

ould  master  he  thought  that  the  hid 
Bet  creation,  because,  ye  percaive,  it  was  all  o' 

the  childher  he  had, 
An'  the  misthress  had  died  on  thim  both.     So 

'twas  rael  bad  luck  to  befall 
AVhen  young  master  tuk  into  his  head  to  be  off 

and  away  from  us  all, 
An'  to  make  of  his  fortin  in  'Sthralia.    Och,  sure 

he'd  one  made  fit  an'  fine, 
But  some  that  they  owned,  I've  heard  said,  had 

got  all  swallied  up  in  a  mine, 
An'  that  gave  him  the  notion ;   an'  thin  there's 

the  world  young  chaps  fancy  to  see. 
So   th'   ould   master  was  fairly  disthracted,   an' 

couldn't  abide  the  idee. 
And  he  done  all  he  could  to  pervint  of  his  goin' 

an'  coax  him  to  stay. 
For  he  got  him  the  natest  half-decker  that  ever 

was  sailed  in  our  bay, 
An'  for  huntin'  a  mare  that  'ud  frighten  the  Saints 

wid  the  leps  that  she'd  lep. 
A  grand  baste — but  no  ha'porth  o'  use;  Misther 

Denis  he  wouldn't  be  kep', 
An'  the  sorra  a  thing  good  or  bad  'ud  persuade 

him  to  bide  here  contint, 
For  he'd  clane  set  his  heart  upon  goin'.     An'  so 

one  fine  momin'  he  wint. 

IV. 

And  we  missed  him,  faith,  little  an'  big,  but  th' 

ould  master  he  missed  him  the  worst. 
It's  a  full  ten  year  oulder  he  looked  from  that 

day.      Howsomedever,  at  first 
We  thried  puttin'  the  best  face  we  could  on  the 

matter,  an'  talkin'  a  dale 
Of  how  soon  he'd  be  wid  us  agin ;  an'  thin  letters 

'ud  come  by  the  mail 
Wid  discripshins  of  all  Misther  Denis  was  seein' 

and  doin'  out  there. 
An'  that  cheered  him  up  finely;  an'  whiles  he'd 

step  down  where  the  most  of  us  were. 
When  we'd  sit  on  the  pier  afther  work,  an'  'ud 

read  us  out  bits  of  his  news 
From  Austhraly;   an'  thin  we'd  get  gabbin'  to- 
gether like  say-gulls  an'  mews 
Whin  they're  fishin'  and  fightin',  of  all  Misther 

Denis  'ud  do  out  of  han' 
Once  he  come  home  as  rich  as  a  Jew;  the  good 

stock  that  he'd  put  on  the  Ian', 
An'  the  fields  he'd  be  dhrainin';  bedad,  we'd  the 

whole  of  it  settled  and  planned 
To  the  names  o'  the  cows,  an'  which  side  o'  the 

yard  the  new  cart-shed  'ud  stand. 
Why,  one  night  young  Pat  Byrne  an'  Joe  Murphy 

they  set  to  an'  boxed. up  an'  down 
About  which  o'  thim  both'd  get  the  job  to  look 

afther  the  greyhounds  he'd  own — 
For  we  knew  Misther  Denis'd  be  sartin  to  keep 

an  odd  few  in  the  place — 


An'  th'  ould  master  seemed  rael  diverted,  an'  gave 
thim  a  shillin'  apiece. 

V. 

But  thin,  it  was  maybe  a  couple  o'  twelve-months 

from  whin  he  set  out, 
We  began  to  misdoubt  some  bad  luck,  till  at  last 

we  done  worse  than  misdoubt, 
For  the  throuble  crep'  closer  each  day;  so  I've 

watched  a  fog  dhrift  up  the  shore 
Wipin'  out  one  by  one  every  field  glintin'  green 

in  the  sun  just  before. 
An'  to  my  mind  that  throuble's  the  worst,  whin 

the  time  keeps  jog-throttin'  along. 
An'  because  nothin'  happens  at  all,  ye  get  certiner 

somethin's  gone  wrong. 
For  if  grief's  to  befall  ye,   I'd  liefer  'twould  lep 

on  ye  suddint  when  laste 
Ye  expect,  an'  grip  hould  o'  your  heart  like  some 

nathural  sort  o'  wild  baste, 
Than   come   slitherin'  by  like   a  snake,   an'  be 

prickin'  your  fut  wid  its  sting 
That  'ill  send  the  death  crawlin'  in  cowld  thro' 

your  limbs.      But  'twas  just  such  a  thing 
Wid  the  young  master's  letters.     For,  first  time 

one  missed,  all  we  said  was  the  post 
Had  delayed  it  belike ;  an'  next  mail-day  we  said 

one  might  aisy  be  lost 
Comin'  that  far;  an'  time  an'  agin  we'd  be  sayin': 

Och,  musha,  if  aught 
Would  ha'  happint  him,  someone'd  ha'  wrote  fast 

enough  wid  the  news ;  but  we  thought 
It  was  quare.      Till   at  last  we  were  dhruv  to 

believe  that  he'd  surely  been  tuk 
Wid    some   faver,   or  met  wid   a   hurt,   and   be 

thravellin'  far  off,  be  bad  luck, 
And  had  died  all  alone  wid  the  sorra  a  friend  to 

be  sendin'  home  word; 
Or  what  else  was  the  raison  that  year  afther  year 

tale  nor  tidings  we  heard  ? 

VI. 

But  it  come  cruel  hard  on  th'  ould  master,  for, 

livin'  so  lonesome  an'  quite, 
He'd  got  naught  to  be  takin'  his  mind  oflF  the 

throuble  by  day  or  by  night. 
An'  he  wouldn't  let  on  he  thought  bad  o'  the 

matter ;  an'  yet  all  the  same 
He'd  be  off  wid  himself  in  the  boat  to  the  town 

every  morning  that  came, 
Like  enough  wid  no  chance  in  the  world  o'  the 

mail  bein'  in,  as  he  knew ; 
But  he'd  set  Widdy  Doyle  at  the  oflice  a-sortin' 

the  letter-bags  thro', 
An'  Stan'  watchin'  as  if  one  'ud  make  all  the 

differ  'twixt  Heaven  and  Hell ; 
An'  it  never  was  Heaven ;  for  always  there'd  be 

the  same  story  to  tell : 
"No,  there's  nought  for  your  honour  this  day." 

An'  he  stopped  himself  goin'  at  last, 
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And  'ud  send  the  boys  over,   but,  och,  ere  ye'd 

think  they'd  ha'  fairly  got  past 
Inish  Greinc,  lialf-wayn  back,  he'd  be  thrampin' 

the  pier  lookin'  out  tor  thu  Ijoal, 
In  a   downpour,    mayliap,    wid    the    win'    fit    to 

blusther  the  nap  off  his  coat; 
An'  'twas  "  Sorra  a  thing  for  your  honour", — 

Ochone,  every  sowl  in  the  place 
Would  be  heart-vexed  to  see  him  creep  home  be 

himself  wid  that  news  in  his  face. 

VII. 

SurCj   'tis  waitin'  an'  hopin'  that  keep  ye  tor- 
mented.     It's  aisy  to  say: 
"Och,  I'll  put  the  thoughts  out  o'  me  head;  I'll 

not  hope  it  no  more  from  this  day;" 
But  next  minute,  the  same  as  a  spark  that  ye 

think  ye've  throd  under  your  heel, 
It  flares  up,  an'  Hares  out,  an',  begorrah,  it  laves 

you  a  disolit  feel. 
I   remember  one  day  we  made  sure  there  was 

news,  for  the  boat  we  espied 
Wid  the  boys  rowin'  mad,  fit  to  reave  the  ould 

thole-pins  clear  out  of  her  side. 
An'  Long  Mick,  the  big  fool,  lettin'  bawls  in  the 

bows,  and  a-wavin'  the  bag, 
'Cause  a  velopy'd  come  wid  a  sthrunge-coloured 

stamp,  an'  they'd  settled  to  brag 
'Twas  from  'Sthralia.     An',  there,  when  th'  ould 

master  had  tore  it  wid  bis  hands  all  a-shake, 
It  was  merely  some  blathers  in  print  o'  the  fortins 

a  body  could  make 
On   the   railroads  in   France ;    an'   that  mornin' 

there  wasn't  a  word  of  abuse 
That  we  didn't  be  givin'  the  omadhaun  Mick — 

but,  sure,  where  was  the  use? 
So  the  years  slipt  away  and  away,  an'  no  news  to 

be  had,  good  or  ill ; 
But  it's  more  than  the  years,  I'll  go  bail,  did  be 

dhrivin'  th'  ould  master  downhill ; 
'Twas  the  wond'rin',  an'  wishin',  an'  frettin'  that 

whitened  the  hair  on  his  head 
When   'twas   black  as  a  crow,   an'  that  stooped 

him,  when  straight  as  a  soldier  he'd  tread. 

vrii. 

An'  the  last  time   he  ever  come  down  on   the 

beach  was  a  dhreary  wild  day 
In  the  cowld  heart  o'  March,  whin  the  win'  keeps 

a  keen  like  a  dog  gone  a.sthray. 
An'  the  sun'ill  let  on  to  be  .shinin'  wid  no  taste 

of  heat  in  it  yet, 
An'  the  world  .seems  swep'  empty  an'  waitin'  for 

somethin'  it  never'ill  get. 
So  th'  ould  master  come  mopiu'  along  where  me 

boat  was  heeled  up  on  the  sands. 
An'  sat  down  wid   his  hands  on   the  top  of  his 

stick,  an'  his  chin  on  his  hands; 
Och,    it's    feeble,    an'    fretted,    an'  lonesome    he 

looked  as  he  stared  o'er  the  gleam 


0'  the  say,  and  sez  he   to  me:    "Connor,    I'm 

thinkin'  th'  ould  Inish'U  seem 
Quare  enoutrh  whin  there's  ne'er  an  O'Neil  on't 

an'  we  afther  ownin'  it  all 
For  these  huudrids  o'  years."    An'  "  Yer  honour," 

sez  I,  "that's  not  like  to  befall 
In  these  hundrids  o'  years  comin'  by.  "      Hut  .sez 

he,  wid  a  shake  of  his  head  : 
"Troth,  'twill  happen  as  soon  as  I  quit;  for  since 

he — they've  no  hope  but  he's  dead — 
To  the  .sorra  an  O'Neil  Inish  Fay's  bound  to  go; 

'tis  me  uncle's  son's  son. 
That  lives  over  the  watber.     He'd  plenty,  he'd 

plenty — an'  I'd  but  the  one. 
Little  news  I've  e'er  heard  o'  thim  all,  an'  that 

little  no  good.      I  misdoubt 
He'll   be  playin'  the   Divil's  game   here,  an'  be 

turnin'  me  poor  people  out : 
Sure  ye'll  mind  Misther  Denis'd  ha'  ne'er  thried 

that  trade?    He  would  go,  man,  would  t'o — 
But  in  troth  it's  hard  lines  on  yous  all."    An'  .sez 

I  to  meself,  "  1 1  is  so ; 
It's  hard  lines  ne'er  to  know  from  one  day  to  the 

other  who'll  be  ownin'  ye  next. 
Whether  folks  that  be  kind-like  an*  wait   or  a 

grabbin'  ould  naygur  that's  vext 
Till  he's  got  the  thatch  burn't  o'er  your  head,  an' 

the  walls  battered  down  round  your  hearth; 
'Tis  the  same  as  if  God  and  the  Divil  tuk  turns 

to  be  ownin'  the  earth. " 
So  thinks  I  to  meself.    But,  och  musha,  who'd  go 

to  be  sayin'  a  word 
Might  distress  the  poor  master  thim  times.     And 

sez  I :  "  Wid  the  help  o'  the  Lord, 
Div'I  a  sowl  save  your  honour's  own  self '11  get  the 

chance  to  be  thratin'  us  hard 
For  this  great  while.    An'  happen  your  honour'd 

step  round  now  by  Gallagher's  yard, 
For  his  pigs  is  a  sight  to  behold. "     An'  sez  he : 

"Well,  to-morrow  I  might, 
But  to-day — it's  'most  time  I  turned  home."  The 

Saints  shield  him,  'twas  clear  as  the  light 
That  he  hadn't  the  heart  to  be  earin'  for  aught 

'neath  the  sun  here  or  there. 
An'  he  oft'  wid  him  home  to  his  big  empty  house ; 

an'  to-morrow  came  ne'er. 

IX. 

Howsomedever,  afore  very  long,  oft  enough  one 

'ud  say  to  oneself 
'Twas  belike  better  luck  afther  all  that  th'  ould 

master  was  laid  on  the  shelf, 
Than    to   have    him   about   and   around   gettin' 

plagued  wid  the  quareness  o'  things; 
For  the  saisons  that  come  bet  the  worsest  of  all 

the  wet  summers  an'  springs 
In  the  Icn'th  o'  me  life.     Och,   bad  cess  to  the 

cowld  an'  the  snow  an'  the  win', 
Wid  thr  storms  and  the  mists  an'  the  polthogues 

o'  rain  the  week  out  an'  week  in. 
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An'  the  oats  bet  to  bruss  wid  the  hail,  an'  the 

bastes  starved  or  dyin'  outright, 
Until  afther  the  thundher  in  June,  all  the  praties 

were  struck  wid  the  blight, 
As  ye  couldn't  misdoubt  if  ye  wint  thro'  the  fields. 

But  th'  ould  master,  ye  see, 
Keepin'  close  in  the  house  all  that  while,  'cause 

he  said  he'd  the  gout  in  his  knee — 
Tho'  'twas  liker  the  grief  at  his  heart — he'd  no 

notion  wiiat  ruin  was  in't; 
An'  so,  liefer  than  have  him  annoyed,  it's  the 

greatest  ould  lies  we'd  invint. 
For  we  tould  him  the  harvest  and  all  was  as  fine 

as  a  farmer  could  wish ; 
An'  o'  times  when  the  most  we  could  do  was  to 

sort  him  a  sizeable  dish 
0'  sound  praties  to  serve  wid  his  dinner,  we'd 

say  that  but  seklom  afore 
Such  a  crop  had  been  dug  on  the  Inish;  an',  certain, 

that  lie  w;is  no  more 
Than  the  truth ;  for  'twas  worse  than  the  worst. 

But  one  mornin'  he  tuk  to  declare 
He  was  sure  that  the  blight  was  about,  for  he'd 

noticed  the  scent  on  the  air ; 
An'  we  thought  he'd  find  out  on  us  thin ;  but  we 

swore  it  was  merely  a  heap 
Of  haulms  rottin';  and  after  that  day  we'd  the  sinse 

to  be  careful  to  keep 
A  big  bonfire  o'  rubbish  alight,  if  the  win'  was 

that  way,  close  at  hand. 
So  he'd  smell  on'y  smoke ;  an'  the  praise  be  to 

goodness,  we  chated  him  grand. 
And  ourselves  would  be  boilin'  the  weed,  off  the 

rocks,  that's  the  quare  ugly  thrash. 
All  the  boilin'  in  wather  an'  fire'll  make  no  more 

than  a  bitter  bad  brash  ; 
Just  to  keep  the  sowl  in  your  body,  where  every 

one  keeps  it  that  can, 
Tho'  't  might  aisy  lodge  better  outside,  if  we  knew 

but  the  lie  o'  the  Ian'. 
Thin  the  summer  dhreeped  off  into  autumn,  the 

same  as  a  soaked  sod  o'  turf 
Smoulders  black  ere  it  flickers  a  flame ;  an'  the 

storms  came  wid  say-waves  an'  surf 
Ragin'  wild  up  the  beach ;  an'  the  nights  long  an' 

dark,  an'  the  days  cowld  an'  dhrear. 
An'  we  thinkin'  besides  that  th'  ould  master  'ud 

scarcely  last  out  the  ould  year. 
Och,  I  never  remimbercd  whin  things  on  the  Inish 

seemed  looking  so  black, 
For  'twas  ugly  the  winter  'ud  be,  wid  a  cruel 

hungry  spring  at  its  back. 


But  far  on  in  the  last  of  October,  the  news  that 

come  suddint  one  morn 
Nearly  dhruv  us  deminted  wid  joy ;  'twas  too  good 

to  be  true  we'd  ha'  sworn, 
On'y  somehow  the  Divil  himself  scarce  seemed 

divil  enough  to  go  plot 


Such  a  thrick  on  th'  ould  master  as  that;  if  he 

would,  he  deserves  all  he's  got. 
'Twas  a  letter,  no  less,  from  young  master  him- 
self, wrote  the  next  day  but  one 
From  where  else  on  the  earth  save  ould  Dublin, 

in  reach  'twixt  two  shines  o'  the  sun ; 
And  ourselves  had  made  sure  we  might  thravel 

the  world,  an'  his  grave  all  we'd  find 
At    its   farthest — 'twas   grand.      An'  the    letter 

explained  how  he'd  made  up  his  mind 
That  th'  ould  master  was  gone.      For  some  folk 

comin'  straight  from  this  counthry,  they  said, 
Havin'  hould  of  the  story's  wrong  end,  that  O'Keil 

o'  the  Inish  was  dead — 
Inish  Fay — no  mistake  could  be  in  it  at  all  at  all 

— every  one  knew. 
An'  thin  poor  Misther  Denis   got   desprit,   not 
!  doubtin'  the  throuble  was  true ; 

For  it  happint  the  sweetheart  he  had  wint  an' 

died  on  him  too,  an'  he  thought 
All  his  life  was  disthroyed,  an'  the  rest  just  a 

rubbish  that  mattered  for  nought. 
So  he  joined  wid  a  party  explorin'  some  big  lonely 
I  hills  afther  gould, 

I  An'  they  sted  there  I  dunno  how  long,  till  the 
;  fortins  they  made  was  untould ; 

But  whin  once   he  got  back  among  people,  by 

chance  the  first  thing  he  heard  tell. 
Was  how  folks  from  Connaught  were  sayin'  his 

father  was  livin'  an'  well. 
An'  wid  that  he  slipt  into  a  boat  that  by  luck 

was  just  puttin'  to  say. 
Never  waitin'  to  write  by  the  wires.      An'  belike 

he'd  be  here  the  next  day. 

XI. 

Whiles  I've  seen  a  big  elm-tree  the  storm's  afther 

blowin'  clane  out  o'  the  ground, 
That  lay  stark  where  it  fell  all  the  long  winter 

thro',  till  the  spring-time  came  round. 
An'  the  twigs  on  its  boughs  in  the  grass  'ud  be 

greenin'  wid  leaf-buds  an'  shoots 
Same  as  if  thej'  were  wavin'  above ;  but  one  knew 

it  was  up  by  the  roots, 
An'  the  life  dyin'  out  of  it.    That's  what  I  thought 

on  whinever  I  seen 
How  th'  ould  master  cheered  up  wid  the  news. 

He  that  wouldn't  ha'  cared  a  thraneen 
If  they'd  tould  him  liis  best  cow  was  dead,  or  say- 

wather  had  boiled  wid  his  tay. 
He  was  askin'  for  this  an'  for  that,  an'  discoorsin' 

an'  orderin'  away; 
An'    remimb'rin'    whate'er    Misther    Denis    was 

plased  wid  in  the  ould  times  long  sin' : 
"Lest  he'll  find  things  amiss  here  to-morrow," 

sez  he,  "  whin  we  have  him  agin." 
Yet  he  scarce  could  set  one  fut  'fore  t'other,  the' 

for  pleasure  he  couldn't  keep  quite ; 
An'  we  thought,  sure,  young  master'd  find  more 

gone  amiss  than  he'd  aisy  set  right. 
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Ill 


But  the  first  thing  th'  ould  master'd  go  do,  was 

to  send  the  boys  over  beyant 
Wid  a  boat- load  of  orders  for  aught   he  could 

think  Misther  Denis  might  want — 
Ale,  an'  baccy,   an'  cheese,  an'  the  round  little 

calces  that  he  liked  wid  his  wine, 
And  a  rug  for  his  room  that  the  rats  had  ate  up 

into  ravels  o'  twine ; 
And  a  coui)le  o'  chairs,  'cause  the  rest  had  got 

burnt  by  some  manner  o'  manes 
When  the  girls  would  be  short  o'  dhry  sticks  for 

the  fires;  an'  some  glass  for  the  panes 
That  was  out  of  his  windy  since  ever  the  cord  had 

gev  way  wid  a  smash  ; 
And  his  tongs  had  been  broke  in  two  halves,  so 

they  used  it  for  proppin'  the  sash — 
And  1  dunno  what  else  all  besides.      But  before 

we  expected  thim  home, 
They  were  roarin'  like  bulls  up  the  beach  wid  the 

new.s  Misther  Denis  was  come. 
For  who  else  but  himself  had  they  met  on  the 

quays,  safe  and  sound  on'y  grown 
Sometliin'  oulder;   white  sthrakes  in  his  hair — 

"  Och,"  we  sez,  "  let  that  story  alone  : 
Where'd  the  lad  get  white  hairs  on  his  head?" — 

And  he'd  bid  tliim  be  rowin'  back  stliraight, 
And  himself  'ud  be  over  and  afther  thim  soon, 

for  he  had  but  to  wait 
Till  his  thraps  were  on  board.     There  was  news ! 

Howsome'er  we  agreed  'tw«uld  be  best 
To  tell  nought  for  a  while  to  th'  ould  master, 

who'd  gone  to  his  room  for  a  rest. 
Or  he'd  likely  enough  get  his  death  standin'  round 

in  the  cowld  out  o'  doors ; 
So  we  settled  to  call  him  whenever  we  heard  the 

first  crake  o'  the  oars. 

XII. 

Just  a  still  misty  day  wid  no  shadow  or  shine  was 

that  same  Holy  Eve; 
Not  a  breath  on  the  smooth  o'  the  say,  on'y  now 

an'  agin  a  soft  heave 
Swell  in'  up  here  an'  there,  as  j-e'll  .see  in  a  sheet 

spread  to  blaich  by  the  hedge, 
That  keeps  risin'  an'   fallin'  as  oft  as  a  breeze 

creeps  in  under  the  edge. 
Yet,  as  still  as  it  was,  we  well  knew  that  thim 

heaves  was  a  sure  sign  o'  win' 
On  its  way,  an'  we  all  were  a-wishin'  the  boat  'ud 

make  haste  an'  come  in ; 
But  we  watched  an'  we  wished  till  nigh  sunset, 

an'  never  the  sound  of  a  ]m\\ ; 
Till  at  last,  dhrifted  in  from  the  west,  came  the 

fog  like  a  fleece  o'  sheep's  wool 
Sthrceled  down   low   on  the  wather,   an'  hidin' 

away  whatsoever  it  passed 
In  its  sthreelin';  and  all  of  a  minute,  out  some- 
where behind  it,  a  blast 
Lep'  up  howlin'  an'  rushin'  an'  flustherin'  thro' 

it,  an'  dhriviu'  it  on, 


Till    afore    we   knew   rightly  'twas   corain',    it's 

everythin'  else  seemed  cbne  gone. 
For  your  eyes  was  'most  blinded  wid  spray,  an' 

the  win'  deaved  your  ears  wid  its  roar, 
Not  a  step  could  ye  look   pa«t   the  foam   that 

seethed  white  to  your  fut  on  the  shore ; 
Sure  ye  couldn't  ha'  tould  but  the  Inish  wa«  left 

in  the  wide  world  alone, 
Just  set  down  be  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  mist  and 

a  great  dhreary  moan. 

XIII. 

An'  the  thought  of  us  e;u:h  was  the  boat;   och, 

however'd  she  stand  it  at  all 
If  she'd  started  an  hour  or  two  back,  an'   been 

caught  in  the  thick  o'  that  squall? 
Sure  it's  lost  she  was,  barrin'  by  luck  it  so  chanced 

she'd  run  under  the  lee 
I  0'  Point  Bertragh  or  Inish  Lonane;  an'  'twas  liker 

the  crathurs  'ud  be 
Crossin'  yonder  the  open,  wid  never  a  shelter,  but 

waves  far  an'  wide 
Rowlin'  one  on  the  other  till  ye'd  seem  at  the  fut 

of  a  mad  mountain-side. 
An'  the  best  we  could  hope  was  they'd  seen  that 

the  weather'd  be  turnin'  out  quare, 
An'  might,  happen,  ha'  settled  they  wouldn't  come 

over,  but  bide  where  they  were. 
Yet,  begorrah !  'twould  be  the  quare  weather  en- 
tirely, as  some  of  us  .said. 
That  'ud  put  Misther  Denis  off  aught  that  he'd 

fairly  tuk  into  his  head. 
Thin   Tim    Duigan  sez:    "  Arrah,    lads,    whisht! 

afther  .sailin'  thro'  oceans  o'  .say. 
Don't  tell  me  he's  naught  better  to  do  than  get 

dhrowned  in  our  dhrop  of  a  bay." 
An'  the  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  whin 

hard  by,  thro'  a  drift  o'  the  haze. 
The  ould  boat  we  beheld  sthrivin'  on  in  the  storm 

—och  the  yell  we  did  raise ! 
An'  it's  little  we  yelled  for,    bedad  1    for,   next 

instant,  there  under  our  eyes. 
Not  a  couple  o'  perch  from  the  pier-end,  th'  ould 

baste  she  must  take  an'  capsize. 

XIV. 

Och !  small  blame  to  thim  all  if  we'd  never  seen 

sight  of  a  one  o'  thim  more, 
AVid  the  waves  thunipin'  thuds  where  they  fell, 

like  tlie  butt-ends  o'  beams  on  a  door; 
An'  the  black  hollows  whirliu'  between,  an'  the 

dhrift  tlyin'  over  thim  thick, 
'S  if  the  Divil  had  melted  down   Hell,  an'  was 

stirrin'  it  up  wid  a  stick. 
But  it  happint  the  wave  that  they  met  wid  was 

flounderin'  sthraight  to  the  strand, 
An'  just  swep'  thim  up  nate  on  its  way,  till  it  set 

thim  down  safe  where  the  sand 
Isn't  wet  twice  a  twelvemonth,  no  hurt  on  thim 

all,  ouy  dhrippin'  an'  dazed. 
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And  one  come  to  his  feet  nigh  me  door,  where 

that  mornin'  me  heifer  had  grazed. 
An',  bedad  I  'twas  himself.    Misther  Denis,  stood 

blinlvin'  an'  shakin'  the  wet 
From  his  hair:  "Hullo,  Connor  I"  sez  he,  "is  it 

you,  man?"     He'd  never  forgot 
One  he'd  known.     But  I'd  hardly  got  hould  of 

his  hand,  an'  was  wishin'  him  joy, 
Whin,  worse  luck,  he  looked  round  an'  he  spied 

Widdy  Sullivan's  imp  of  a  boy 
That  a  wave  had  tuk  off  of  his  feet,  an'  was  floatin' 

away  from  the  beach. 
And  he  screechin'  an'  sthretchin'  his  arms  to  be 

saved,  but  no  help  was  in  reach. 
An'  as  soon  as  the  young  master  he  seen  it,  he 

caught  his  hand  out  o'  me  own : 
"Now,   stand  clear,   man,"  sez  he,    "would  ye 

have  me  be  lavin'  the  lad  there  to  dhrown?" 
An'  wid  that  he  throd  knee-deep  in  foam-swirls. 

Ochone !  but  he  gev  us  the  slip, 
Eunnin'  sheer  down  the  black  throat  o'   Death, 

an'  he  just  afther  'scapin'  its  grip. 
For  the  wild  says  come  flappin'  an'  boomin'  an' 

.smotherin'  o'er  him  an'  back. 
In  the  lap  o'  their  ragin'  they  swep'  him  as  light 

as  a  wi.sp  o'  brown  wrack. 
An'  they  poundin'  the  rocks  like  sledge-hammers, 

an'  clatterin'  the  shingle  like  chains ; 
Ne'er  the  live  sowl  they'd  let  from  their  hould 

till  they'd  choked  him  or  bet  out  his  brains. 
Sure  an'  certin.      And  in  swung  a  wave  wid  its 

welthers  o'  wather  that  lept 
Wid  the  roar  of  a  lion  as  it  come,  an'  hissed  low 

like  a  snake  as  it  crept 
To  its  edge,   where  it  tossed  thim,   the  both  o' 

thim.     Och  !  an' the  little  spalpeen 
Misther  Denis  had  gript  be  the  collar,  he  jumped 

up  the  first  thing  we  seen, 
While  young  master  lay  still — not  a  stir — he  was 

stunned  wid  a  crack  on  the  head — 
Just  a  flutter  o'  life  at  his  heart — but  it's  kilt  he 

was,  kilt  on  us  dead. 

XV. 

An'  so  that  was  the  end  of  it  all.    An'  the  sorrow- 
ful end  tubbe  sure. 
Whin  our  luck  was  turned  back  into  throuble  no 

power  in  creation  could  cure. 
There  he  lay,  'twixt  the  sod  an'  the  foam,  wid  the 

spray  flingin'  .sparkles  in  the  sun, 
For  the  storm  had  throoped  off  in  a  hurry,  contint 

wid  what  mischief  was  done, 
An'  the  last  o'  the  day  in  the  west  from  a  chink 

o'  clear  gold  on  the  rim 
Sent  low  rays  slantin'  red  o'er  the  fall  o'  the  say 

to  the  white  face  of  him 
That  was  still  as  the  image  asleep  o'  the  lad  we'd 

remimbered  so  long; 
Never  oulder  a  day  in  those  years.     An'  ourselves 

standin'  round  in  a  throng 


Kep'  a  clack  like  the  gulls  overhead  that  were 

flickerin'  the  light  wid  their  wings, 
And  as  much  wit  in  one  as  the  other.      Och  !  sure 

there's  no  gi'ief  but  it  brings 
Friends  to  thravel  its  road.      For  while  yet  we 

were  feelin'  his  hands  stifFnin'  cowld. 
An'  were  say  in'  the  fine   winsome  lad,   an'  the 

heart-break  it  was  to  beliould. 
Comes  ould  Peggy,  the  housekeeper,  throttin'  to 

say  that  th'  ould  master  had  woke. 
And  had  sent  her  to  thry  was  there  news.    News? 

It  seemed  like  the  Divil's  own  joke. 
An'  what  ailed  him  to  wake?      He'd  a  right  to 

ha'  slep',  wid  that  news  at  his  door. 
Till  the  world's  end.    "  Is't  news  ye'd  be  afther?" 

sez  Mick.      "Ay,  there's  news  here  galore; 
But  it's  news  that  I  wouldn't  be  tellin'  while  e'er 

I've  a  tongue  in  me  head ; 
I'd  as  lief  stick  a  knife  in  his  heart,  an'  he  lyin' 

asleep  on  his  bed." 
An'  sez  Gallaher :  "  Musha,  what  need  to  be  tellin' 

him  yet?     Better  send 
For  his  Riverance  beyant  that  consoles  ye  whin 

throuble's  past  hopin'  to  mend. 
An'  till  thin  there  might  someone  step  up  an'  let 

on  nothing  'd  happint  below. 
To  contint  him."     An'  we  all  thought  the  same, 

an'  yet  no  one  was  wishful  to  go ; 
For  we  feared  he  might  somehow  get  hould  o'  the 

truth.      Thin  me  brother,  sez  he  : 
"Sure  here's  Pat,  it's  colloguin'  a  dale  wid  th' 

ould  master  he  is  " — manin'  me — 
"  He's  the  man  to  be  sendin';  forby  he'll  tell  lies 

be  the  dozens  as  fast 
As  a  dog  throts,  will  Pat."     So  they  talked  till 

they  had  me  persuaded  at  last ; 
And  I  thrapesed  off  up  to  the  House.     God  forgive 

me,  each  step  that  I  wint, 
I    was  .schemin'   the   quarest  onthruths   I   could 

throuble  me  mind  to  invent. 

XVI. 

But  I  tould  him  the  sorra  a  one,  as  ye'U  see ;  'twas 

no  doin'  o'  mine. 
For  whin  into  his  room  I  was  come,  that  seemed 

dark,  passin'  out  o'  the  shine 
0'  the  sunset  just  glimmerin'  around  yet,  th'  ould 

master  laned  up  where  he  lay 
Afther  takin'  a  bit  of  a  rest  on  the  bed,  for  the  most 

o'  that  day 
He'd  been  creepin'  about  to  get  everythin'  readied 

up  dacint  'gin  e'er 
The  young  master  was  home.    Goodness  help  him, 

it's  time  he'd  enough  an'  to  spare. 
No  more  need  to  be  hurryin'  for  that  than  for 

Doomsday,  if  on'y  he'd  guessed — 
I  was  sayin',  whin  I'd  knocked  at  his  door,  an' 

slipped  in  to  dccaive  him  me  best, 
It's  beyant  an'  forby  me  his  eyes  kep'  on  gazin' 

an'  shinin';  I  thought 
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Mayhap  someone  was  foUoyin'   behind  me,   hut 

whin  I  looked  round  I  Been  nouj,dit, 
Ne'er  a  sowl  save  me.self,  that  I  duuna  believe  he 

tuk  heed  on  at  all. 
An'  sez  he:  "Och,  thin,  Denis,  me  lad,  so  ye're 

here?     Why,  the  «tep  in  the  hall 
Sounded  stranj,'e-like ;  and  I   to  be  listenin',  an' 

never  to  think  it  was  you. 
But,   in  troth,  till  ye  stood  in  me  eight,  I'd  no 

aisicr  believe  me  luck  true 
Than  if  sthraight  ye  were  come  from  the  Dead.   For 

the  time,  lad,  wint  wonderful  slow. 
An'  it  seems  like  the  len'th  o'  me  life  since  ye  left 

us  this  great  while  ago ; 
An'  sure  only  to  look  down  a  long  len'th  o'  time 

stlirikes  the  cowld  to  your  heart, 
Let  alone  whin  the  days  sthretch  away,  each  like 

each,  an'  nought  keeps  thim  apart 
Save  the  nights,  whin  ye  sleep  scarce  enough  for  a 

dlirame  that  as  soon  as  ye  wake 
Sets  ye  grievin'.      Thim  whiles  there's  no  end  to 

the  notions  an  ould  body'll  take — 
And  I  lamed  livin'  lonesome,   'twas  ould   I  had 

grown.      If  I  tould  ye  the  half 
O'what  all  I  was  vexed  wid  supposin'an'  dhreadin', 

ye  couldn't  but  laugh. 
On'y  one  thing  I've  settled,  no  laughin'  about  it, 

but  certin  an'  sure : 
I'll  not  lose  ye  that  long,  lad,  agin,  for  it's  more 

than  me  mind  can  endure. 
True  enough,  ye're  but  young  in  your  life,  and  it's 

best  maybe's  waitin'  unknown 
Worlds  away  from  our  bit  of  an  Inish;  all's  one, 

ye'll  ne'er  quit  it  alone, 
For  there's  plenty  no  younger  than  me  must  be 

rovin'  as  ould  as  thej'  are — 
It's  together  we'll  go,  you  and  I,  lad,  next  time 

that  ye're  thravellin'  so  far. 
Ay,  together,"  sez  he.     An'  wid  that  come  two 

wails  o'  the  wind,  an'  between 
Sthruck  a  cry  that  was  wailed  by  no  win';  'twas 

the  girls  below  raisin'  a  keen ; 
But  he  laned  his  head   back  lookin'  plased  an' 

contint;  an'  they  kep'  keenin'  on. 
They  were  keenin'  for  more  tlian  they  meant  all 

the  while,  for  th'  ould  master  was  gone. 

xvn. 

So  I'd  sorra  a  hand  in  the  matter  meself,  I  may 
truly  declare. 

'Twas  th'  Almighty's  own  notion  that  night  to  de- 
caive  him,  if  decaivin'  it  were. 

So    whatever    misfortins    th'    ould    master    ex- 
perienced, I  hould  in  a  way 

He'd  the  bettermost  sort  o'  bad  luck — an  that's 
somethin' — because  ye  may  say 

His  worst  throuble  as  good  as  ne'er  chanced  him  ; 
ne'er  come  to  his  hearin'  or  sight ; 

And  a  hurt  that  ye   feel    unbeknownst,    as  the 
sayin'  is,  is  apt  to  be  light. 
Vol  IV. 


An"  bedad  he's  well  out  of  it  all ;   it's  ourselves 

have  the  raison  to  grieve, 
While  the  say  meets  the  shore,  for  what  happinl 

this  Inish  that  black  Holy  Eve. 
But   I'll  whisht;    for  I'm   thinkin'  when  thingn 

have  determined  to  run  to  the  bad. 
There's  no  use  in  discoorsin'  an'  frettin'  save  on'y 

to  dhrive  yourself  mad  ; 
Since  the  storms,  or  the  blight,  or  the  rint  comes 

agin  one  wherever  one  goes. 
Till  one  takes  the  last  tumin'.    An'  thin  if  it'e 

true,  as  some  people  suppose. 
Better   luck   follows    thim   that   are   lavin'   than 

thim  that  are  bidin'  behind — 
Sure  it's  off  yell  slip  one  o'  the.se  days,  an'  what 

need  to  be  tliroublin'  vour  mind? 


CON   THE   QUARE   OXE. 

(from  "strangeks  at  lisconnkl".) 

Among   the    unfamiliar    faces   that   .show 
tliemselves  now  and  then  at  Lisconnel,  some 
make  no  second  appearance,  never  coming 
our  way  again,  but  passing  out  of  our  ken  as 
utterly  as  if  their  route  lay  along  a  tangent, 
or  the  branch  of  a  hyperbola,  or  other  such 
unreverting  line.     We  seldom,  it  is  true,  get 
proof  positive,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dermodys, 
father    and    son,    that    they    will   no   more 
return.     Generally  their  doing  so  any  day 
may  be  supposed  possible  as  long  as  anybody 
remembers  to  suppose  it.     But  some  come 
back  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  like 
periodic   comets,  so  that  if  a  certain    time 
elapses  without  bringing  one  of  them,  the 
neighbours    say    tliey   wonder   what's    took 
him  at  all,  while  some  reappear  erratically 
enough   to   preclude   any  calculations   upon 
the  subject.     Of  this  latter  cla.ss  was  Con  the 
Quare  One,  who,  after  his  first  airival,  on  a 
summer's  evening,  now  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since,  became  a  rather  frequent 
visitor,  usually  stopjiing  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  before  he  resumed  his  travels.     It  was 
conjectured  that  these  were  very  extensive, 
though    perhaps   less    so   than    Mad   Bell's. 
But  it  was  even  more  difficult  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  report  of  them  from  him  than 
from  her.     Mrs.   M'Gurk  .said  he  was  ".so 
took  up  with  his  own  notions  that  he  mostly 
knew  no  better  where  he'd  been,  or  what  he'd 
been  doin',  than  a  baste  drivin'  home  from  a 
fair;  you  might  as  soon  be  axin'  questions  of 
one  as  the  other ;  though  when  Con  chose  to 
give  his  mind   to  it,  he  knew  what  he  was 
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about  as  well  as  anybody  else.  Sure  if  you 
wanted  to  know  which  way  he  was  after 
comiu',  as  likely  as  not  he'd  talk  about  nothin' 
on'y  the  sorts  of  clouds  he'd  been  watch  in' 
ffoin'  bv  over  his  head:  and  'twould  take  a 
cliver  body  to  tell  from  that  what  road  he 
might  ha'  had  under  his  feet."  This  incom- 
municativeness  made  him  a  disappointing 
guest  sometimes  by  the  firesides,  where  he 
was  finding  a  night's  lodging ;  though  he 
might  eke  out  his  conversation  with  a  little 
twangling  on  his  fiddle,  in  which  the  melody 
would  be  quite  as  vague  as  his  narratives. 
As  for  his  own  earlier  history,  he  never  gave 
any  clear  account  of  it,  probably  ha^^ng  none 
to  give,  and  the  neighbours'  speculations  upon 
this  point  were  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark, 
which  was  not  surprising,  as  what  stray 
hints  he  did  let  fall,  could  be  very  deviously 
construed.  The  opinion  most  commonly 
received  held  that  he  had  "  Took  and  run  ofi" 
from  home,  and  he  but  a  gossoon,  be  raison 
of  doin'  some  quare  bit  of  mischief,  and  had 
a  mind  yet  to  be  keepin'  out  of  his  people's 
way;  though,  like  enough,  they  weren't 
throublin'  their  heads  about  him  be  now ;"  a 
theory  which  was  not  entirely  in  accordance 
with  facts. 

Con  was  not,  I  believe,  an  especially  quare 
one  at  his  first  start  in  life,  begun  under  the 
thatch  of  a  little  white- washed  cottage, 
dotted  down  among  grass  fields  beside  a 
clear  brown  river,  which  kept  his  mother 
busy  exhorting  him  and  his  half-dozen 
brethren  to  not  be  falling  in  and  drown- 
ing themselves  on  her.  Her  days  were 
haunted  by  apprehensions  of  that  catas- 
trophe, which,  however,  was  not  included  in 
the  plot  of  her  life's  drama.  Con's  chosen 
bugbear  was  the  bridge  which  bestrode  the 
river  close  by,  and  beneath  the  arch  of  which 
he  had  once  happened  to  be  while  a  cart  passed 
overhead.  For  the  lumbering  rumble  had 
been  an  appalling  experience,  which  he 
shuddered  to  repeat.  Yet  he  lacked  the 
moral  courage  to  rouse  his  elders'  derision 
by  an  avowal,  so  he  followed,  and  did  not  let 
on,  whenever  their  wading  and  dabbling 
brought  them  into  the  hollow-sounding 
shade.  Despite  this  daily  anxiety,  Con  spent 
his  earliest  years  light-heartedly  enough,  with 
no  stinting  of  pitaties — none  at  least  that 
reached  the  childer — and  ample  scope  for 
sports  and  pastimes.  But  when  he  was  still 
very  .small,  his  grandmother,  lately  widowed 
and  on  her  way  to  a  new  abode,  stopped  a 
night  with  her  married  daughter,  and  begged 


that  she  misfht  bring  home  one  of  the  jjrand- 
children  with  her,  "just  to  take  the  could 
edge  oflf  her  lonesomeness,"  a  request  which 
could  not  well  be  refused.  And  Con  seemed 
the  appropriate  person  to  go,  as  the  old 
woman  considered  that  "  the  dark  head  of  hair 
he  had  on  him  was  the  moral  of  his  poor  grand- 
father's afore  it  turned  white."  Therefore 
the  swiftly-running,  mysteriously -murmuring 
river  flowed  away  out  of  his  life,  and  with  it 
vanished  all  the  faces  and  voices  and  com- 
radesliip  that  had  made  up  his  world. 

At  first  he  fretted  for  them  rather  persis- 
tently, but  after  a  time  adapted  himself  to 
circumstances,  and  contented  himself  with 
the  grass-bordered,  hedge-muflled  lane,  which 
had  become  the  scene  of  his  adventures, 
fiaternizing  with  the  reserved,  fawn-coloured 
goat  and  demonstrative  terrier,  who  alone 
took  an  intelligent  interest  in  him.  For 
his  grandmother  was  satisfied  with  the  sense 
of  having  him  "  playin'  around  handy,"  and 
could  not  be  counted  company. 

But  after  nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  passed. 
Con  seemed  one  day  to  be  seized  with  a  fresh 
fit  of  home-sickness.  It  was  a  brilliant  late- 
summer  morning,  yet  to  old  Mrs.  Quin's  per- 
plexity, he  continued  to  sit  on  his  little  stool, 
with  his  slice  of  griddle-cake  half-crumbled 
in  his  lap,  and  answered  her  suggestions 
that  he  should  finish  his  breakfast,  and  run 
out  to  play,  by  irrelevant  requests  for  his 
own  ould  mammy.  He  wanted  her  cruel 
bad,  he  said,  and  there  was  nothin'  ailed  him, 
and  he  wouldn't  like  to  look  for  blackberries 
along  the  hedge — or  to  throw  stones  for 
Bran — or  even  to  be  given  a  whole  ha'penny 
to  go  buy  himself  a  grand  sugar-stick  down 
at  the  shop — he  only  wanted  his  mammy. 
Such  was  his  attitude  and  refrain  all  tha,t 
day  and  the  next.  After  which  his  grand- 
mother said  to  her  neighbour,  Judy  Ahern, 
that  she  couldn't  tell  what  had  come  over 
the  child,  and  he  had  her  fairly  distracted 
listening  to  him. 

And  LIrs  Ahern  said :  "  Maybe  he  might 
be  gettin'  somethin';  there's  a  terrible  dale 
of  sickness  about.  But  he  doesn't  look  very 
bad  to  say.  Airah  now,  Con  avic,  why 
wouldn't  you  run  out  and  play  a  bit  this 
lovely  mornin'?  Wantin'  your  mammy? 
Sure  that's  foolish  talk,  and  she  nobody  can 
tell  how  far  away  this  minyit.  It's  just  a 
notion  you  have.  .  .  .  'Deed,  ma'am,  I  dunno, 
but  maybe  you'd  a  right  to  let  him  home  to 
her,  or  else  he  might  get  frettin'  and  mopin' 
himself  into  fever.    He's  a  poor  little  crathur ; 
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the  face  of  him  this  instant  isn't  the  width 
of  a  ha'penny  herrin'." 

"And  he  so  continted,"  said  Mrs.  Qnin, 
"until  he  took  this  fantigue.  liatl  quare 
it  is." 

"  Most  things  do  be  quare  and  ugly  the.se 
times,"  said  Mrs.  Ahern.  "Goodness  help 
us  all  I  There's  poor  Mrs.  Duii'  thravellin' 
off  to-morra,  to  go  stay  wid  her  brother  at 
Gortnakil.  Very  belike  she'd  take  him  along; 
and  he'd  be  aisy  landed  home  once  he'd  got 
that  far." 

And  on  the  morrow  Con  did  actually  set 
off  with  Mrs.    Duff,  feeling   half  -  appeased 
and  half  -  compunctiou.s,  as  people  do  when 
they   get   what   they    have   clamoured    for; 
sorry  a  little  to  lose  sight  of  Bran,  staring 
open-mouthed  after  him  down  the  lane ;  and 
relieved  througli  all  by  a  vague  sense  that  he 
was  going  whither  his  lieart-strings  pulled. 
If  he  had  been  a  more  experienced  traveller 
he  might  have  noticed  some  signs  tliat  things 
were,  as  Judy  Ahern  had  said,  out  of  joint. 
It  was  harvest-time,  and  the  weather  was 
not  wet,  though  dull  and  chilly,  but  nobody 
was  working  in  the  fields.     Nothing  seemed 
to  move  in  them,  as  they  lay  deserted,  except  ] 
trails  of  a  white  mist  that  diif ted  low  among  ' 
the  furrows,  where  the  potato-haulms  looked 
strangely  discoloured,  speckled  and  blackened, 
as  if  a  shrivelling  flame  had  run  through 
them  all,  chairing  and  strewing  pale  ashes. 
The  air  was  full  of  a  peculiar  odour,  heavy 
and   acrid,  the   very   life  -  breath  of  decay. 
The  loads  wei-e  deseited  too.     For  miles  no- 
body would  be  met,  and  then  a  small  station- 
ary crowd  of  people  would  appear,  collected, 
it   would  seem,  without  any  more  purpose 
than  cattle  huddled  together  in  a  storm,  and 
as  dumb  as  they,  not  giving  so  much  as  a 
"  fine   mornin' "   to   the    passer  -  by.     Other 
crowds   they  fell   in   with   now  and  again, 
pacing  slowly  along,  and  these  always  had  a 
heavy  burden  carried  among  them,  and  some- 
times women  keening.     Once  the  car-horse 
shied   violently  at   some   dark,  long   thing, 
that  was  stretched  out  by  the  footpath,  and 
Mrs.  Duff  crossed  herself  and  .said,  "  God  be 
good  to  us ! "  and  the  driver  said,  without 
looking  off  his  reins :  "  He's  lyin'  there  since 
yisterday,  and  I  seen  another  above  about  the 
four-roads,  and  I  comin'  past  this  mornin'." 

Con  did  not  give  much  heed  to  these  inci- 
dents, but  one  scene  in  his  journey  impressed 
him  strongly.  It  was  at  the  small  town 
where  they  slept  the  night,  and  it  happened 
while  they  waited  in  the  broad  main  street 


next  morning  for  their  car  to  pick  them  up, 
as  Mrs.  Duff  travelled  by  a  i-ather  disjointed 
system  of  lifts  in  vehicles  tliat  were  goin'  her 
road.  There  were  few  people  about,  and 
Con  was  intensely  admixing  a  gaudy  tea- 
chest  in  the  window  of  the  shop  Vjefore  which 
they  stofxl,  when  a  great  rr^ar  began  to  swell 
up  lound  the  corner,  with  a  lumbering  of 
wheels  heard  fitfully  through  it.  Presently 
a  large  crowd  came  struggling  into  siglit — 
a  streetful  of  men,  woujen,  and  children, 
suxiounding  a  blue,  red-wheeled  cait,  piled 
high  with  dusty-looking  white  sacks.  Half 
a  dozen  dark-uniformed  policemen  were  try- 
ing to  haul  on  the  hor-se,  and  keep  between 
the  call  and  the  crowd,  who.se  shout  generally 
.sounded  like  "  Divil  a  fut  it's  to  quit — divil 
a  fut."  It  was  a  crowd  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  somehow  got  more  tlian  its  due  share  of 
glitteiing  eyes — in  mistake,  apparently,  for 
other  things. 

As  the  cart  came  crawling  past  where 
Mrs.  Duff  and  Con  stood,  a  furious  rush  so 
tilted  it  over  tliat  the  horse  fell,  Vjreaking  a 
shaft,  and  some  of  the  topmost  sacks  tumbled 
off,  dropping  with  dull  thuds,  like  dead 
bodies,  upon  the  damp  cobble-stone  pave- 
ment. Con  saw  a  little  cloud  of  white  dust 
rise  up  over  «ach  as  it  dumped  down,  and 
melt  away  on  the  air,  making  him  wonder 
to  himself:  "Is  it  smokin'  hot  they  are?" 
But  in  another  moment  they  were  hidden 
for  a  while  by  a  wild  wave  of  the  crowd, 
which  threw  itself  tumultuously  upon  them. 
One  of  the  sacks  burst,  spiUing  the  soft  flour 
in  flakes,  and  round  it  the  jostling  and  writh- 
ing grew  fiercest.  The  faces  that  got  nearest 
to  it  looked  hardly  the  whiter  for  their 
smears  and  powdering. 

A  young  woman,  all  black  eyes  and  elf 
locks,  with  a  baby  wrapped  in  her  shawl, 
crouching  low  and  making  a  desperate  long 
ar-m,  grasped  a  covetous  handful,  which 
.spirted  away  wastefully  between  her  clenched 
fingers.  She  moistened  .some  of  this  in  a 
puddle  as  .she  knelt,  and  held  the  paste  to 
her  baby's  mouth.  But  its  head  was  droop- 
ing wearily  aside,  and  its  lips  did  not  move 
when  she  touched  them.  "Ait  it  up,  me 
heart's  jewel,"  she  said;  "ait  it  up,  mother's 
little  bird.  'Deed,  then,  but  you're  the  con- 
thrary  little  toad.  It's  breakin'  me  heart 
ye'll  be,  roarin'  when  I've  ne'er  a  bit  to  give 
you,  and  sleepin'  dead  when  I've  the  chance 
to  feed  you."  She  was  beginning  to  .shake  it, 
but  a  young  man  who  stood  behind  her  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  saying :  "  Whisht, 
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whisht,  you  ci-athur,  for  God's  sake !  It's 
done  wid  wantin'  and  cryin';  and  a  good  job 
for  it  too,  the  Lord  knows'."  Then  the  girl 
shrieked  again  and  again,  and  the  people 
about  her  said  from  one  to  the  other :  "  It's 
her  child's  starved  on  her  I "  And  an  old 
man  caught  up  the  little  body  and  held  it 
high  over  his  head,  shouting :  "  Boys,  boys — 
look  yous  at  that !  There's  the  way  Hender- 
son's cartin'  off  the  childer's  bit  of  food  to 
make  his  fine  fortin  in  England."  And  the 
crowd  shouted  back  through  a  surge  of 
curses:  "Divil  a  fut  will  he  this  day  I" 

A  very  little  old  woman  seized  hold  of  an 
outlying  sack  and  tried  to  lift  it,  a  ludi- 
crously impossible  feat,  at  witnessing  which 
a  cripple,  leaner  than  his  crutches,  laughed 
boisterously,  saying:  "Och,  good  luck  to  you, 
granny;  you're  makin'  a  great  ofter  at  it 
entirely!  Is  it  often  you  do  be  liftin'  up  the 
Hi]  1  of  Howth  ?  More  power  to  your  elbow  ! " 
And  the  crowd  yelled  with  laughter  too. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  piodigious 
clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  stones,  and  round  the 
corner  whirled  a  squadron  of  hussars,  all  in 
their  blue  and  yellow,  like  a  flight  of  ma- 
caws, coming  to  the  rescue  of  Mi'.  Henderson's 
sacks.  But  Con  saw  scarcely  more  than  the 
first  confused  onset,  for  somebody  snatched 
him  up  and  hurried  him  into  a  dark  passage. 
The  last  sight  he  had  of  the  fray  was  of  a 
glossy  black  horse  plunging  frantically  back 
from  a  cloud  of  the  flour  flung  into  his  face, 
and  rearing  higher  and  higher,  until  he  fell 
over  with  a  terrific  scrambling  crash.  Con 
particularly  noticed  the  white  gloves  of  the 
rider,  and  thought  to  himself :  "  He's  been 
grabbin'  the  flour  too."  And  the  women 
about  him  said :  "  Och,  murdher,  the  baste ! 
— the  man's  apt  to  be  kilt ! " 

When  Mrs.  DufF  and  Con  emerged  again 
all  was  quiet  in  the  street.  Two  or  three 
women  had  even  stolen  back,  and  were 
scraping  up  the  white  patches;  and  he  was 
driven  away  on  a  car  for  what  seemed  to 
him  a  vast  length  of  time.  But  at  last,  as 
he  peered  listlessly  out  on  glimpses  of  the 
dreary,  .strange  road,  caught  between  the 
shawled  heads  of  two  other  passengers,  his 
eyes  suddenly  fell  on  something  delightfully 
familiar.  It  was  a  gray  ruined  mill  which 
stood  by  the  river,  not  many  hundred  yards 
from  his  home.  All  at  once  he  seemed  to  be 
set  down  in  the  middle  of  his  old  life,  as  if 
he  had  never  left  it,  only  with  a  charming 
freshness  superadded.  A  delicious  feeling 
came  over  him  as  he  watched  the  cleai'  sky- 


glinting  loops  unwind  themselves  in  the- 
grass  while  the  car  jogged  along.  There 
were  the  big  stones  over  the  edges  of  which 
the  brown  water  broke  into  dancing  crests 
of  crystal  bubbles  when  the  river  was  full, 
and  the  deep  pools  under  the  hollow  banks 
where  they  had  seen  the  trout  that  was  the 
size  of  a  young  whale,  and  the  twisted  wild 
cherry-tree  from  beneath  which  the  eddies 
sometimes  twirled  away,  bearing  fleets  of  frail, 
snowy  petals.  And  Johnny  and  Katty  and 
the  rest  might  all  come  into  view,  paddling 
round  any  corner.  When  the  car  stopped  at 
the  gap  through  which  you  got  into  the  field 
just  behind  his  cottage,  he  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  joy,  as  his  fellow-travellers, 
who  were  less  elated,  lifted  him  down  and 
handed  him  his  bundle,  and  bade  him  run 
straight  in  to  his  mother,  like  an  iligant  child. 
He  did  run  down  the  steep  little  footpath 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  round  the  corner 
of  the  house,  and  in  through  the  open  door. 
The  room  looked  very  dusk  to  him,  coming^ 
in  from  the  mellow  afternoon  sunshine,  and 
the  first  thing  he  noticed  was  that  the  fire 
had  gone  out.  Their  hearth  was  a  blackness 
sprinkled  with  white  ashes,  which  made  him 
think  of  the  flour  spilt  on  the  dark  ground. 
Next  he  saw  his  mother  sitting  on  a  stool  by 
the  hearth,  with  her  head  leaned  against  the 
wall,  and  his  father's  old  caubeen  hanging 
on  its  nail  above,  a  very  unusual  sight  at 
that  hour.  Con  rushed  at  her  head-foremost, 
saying :  "  Och,  mammy  darlint,  I'm  come 
home  this  long  way,  and  they  was  fightin' 
wid  all  the  soldiers  and  spillin'  the  flour,  and 
his  horse  rared  up  on  his  hind- legs  till  he 
fell  off  his  feet.  And  where's  daddy  if  he 
isn't  workin'?  And  musha,  what  for  is 
Nannie  and  Johnny  in  bed?"  He  pulled  her 
shawl  because  she  did  not  look  round  at  him, 
and  immediately  she  dropped  down  prone 
on  the  floor,  as  helplessly  and  heavily  as  he 
had  seen  the  white  sacks  fall.  She  had,  in 
truth,  been  dead  for  hour.s,  but  Con  ran  out 
screaming  that  he  was  after  killing  his 
mammy,  and  nothing  would  persuade  him 
otherwise.  Vainly  the  neighbours  averred 
that  "the  crathur  was  starvin'  herself  this 
great  while  to  keep  a  bit  for  the  childer,  let 
alone  her  heart  bein'  broke,  frettin'  after  her 
poor  husband  and  little  Pat,  who  were  took 
from  her  wid  the  fever,  both  of  them  the 
one  day."  Con's  mind  was  shut  fast  into  the 
dreadful  moment  when  he  had  pulled  her 
shawl  and  she  had  fallen  down,  and  therein 
it   abode,    sorely  afflicted,  until    a    spell   of 
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brain  -  fever  intervening  let  it  loose  into  a 
region  of  vaguei'  and  more  varied  dreams. 

And  when  he  had  struggled  through  his 
illness,  nobody  well  knew  how  or  why,  he 
woke  up  to  find  his  world  swept  very  bare, 
i^'ather,  mother,  and  all  his  brethren,  except 
little  Katty,  were  vanished  out  of  it,  and  as 
it  came  looming  back  to  him,  thus  depeopled, 
its  aspect  was  immeasurably  desolate.  Nor 
did  his  loss  end  here,  for  from  this  time 
•dated  the  springing  up  among  the  neighbours 
of  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  all  there,  a 
suspicion  which  developed  into  an  accepted 
article  of  belief,  the  more  readily,  perhaps, 
because  nobody  i-emained  for  whom  such  a 
fact  would  have  had  a  personal  bitterness, 
the  old  grandmother  having  slipped  away 
out  of  her  lonesomeness  before  his  recovery. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  Con  grew  up  into  that  privileged  and 
disfranchised  person  who  is  spoken  of  as 
"a  crathur,"  and  whose  proceedings  are  more 
or  less  exemjit  from  criticism.  People  often 
said  of  him  that  he  had  plenty  of  sense  of 
his  own,  and  the  remark  was  to  some  extent 
explanatoi-y,  as  a  certain  singularity  in  his 
way  of  viewing  things  even  more  than  an 
occasional  inconsequence  and  flightiness  in 
his  sayings  and  doings  tended  to  establish 
the  reputation  for  eccentricity  which  followed 
him  closely  as  a  shadow,  and  set  an  im- 
palpable barriei'  between  himself  and  his 
kind.  As  he  advanced  in  life  this  was 
strengthened  by  his  increasing  fondness  for 
his  own  society,  but  he  did  not  take  to  his 
solitary  wanderings  until  after  his  sister 
Katty  married  young  Peter  Meehan  and 
emigiated  to  New  York.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  accompany  them  ;  but 
be  sat  looking  meditative  for  a  while,  and 
then  said :  "  How  far  might  it  be  from  this 
to  the  States?" 

"  I  dunno  rightly,"  said  his  informant, 
■*'but  a  goodish  step  it's  apt  to  be,  for 
people's  better  than  a  couple  of  weeks  sailin' 
there,  I'm  tould." 

Con  meditated  a  little  more  before  he  put 
another  question.  "Would  you  be  widin 
hearin',  out  there,  of  the  folk  talkin'  foolish?" 
he  inquired. 

"Why,  tub-be  sure,  man;  what  'ud  hinder 
you  that  you  wouldn't  hear  them  talkin' 
same  as  anj^wheres  else  ? " 

"  Bedad,  then,"  said  Con,  "  it  seems  a  long 
way  to  be  thravellin'  to  a  counthry  as  close 
as  that.  Sure,  if  you  take  out  for  a  stravade 
■over  the  bog  here,  you'll  be  throubled  wid 


nothin'  the  len  th  of  the  day  on'y  the  curlew, 
or  maybe  a  couple  of  say-gulls  skiilin' — 
raisonable  enough.  I'll  be  apt  to  stay  where 
I  am." 

(.Am,  wlio  was  a  person  of  many  moods, 
happened  to  be  in  an  unusually  cynical  one 
just  then;  however,  he  adhered  to  his  reso- 
lution, and  when  his  sister  had  gone  he 
adopted  a  life  of  long  tramps.  Somebody  had 
given  him  an  old  fiddle,  and  this  he  carried 
with  him,  though  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  badge, 
as  his  performances  were  but  feeble,  and  he 
could  turn  his  hand  to  many  other  things 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Hi.s 
rovings  had  gone  on  for  several  years  before 
they  led  him  to  Lisconnel.  In  those  days  he 
was  a  strange,  small  figure,  who  wore  a  coat 
too  large  for  him,  and  a  hat  set  so  far  back 
on  his  head  that  its  Ijrim  made  a  sort  of  halo 
to  frame  his  face,  which  had  a  curious  way 
of  looking  fitfully  young  and  old,  with  a 
shining  of  violet-blue  eyes  and  a  puckering 
of  fine-drawn  wrinkles.  A  small  boy  and  a 
little  old  ancient  man  would  seem  to  change 
places  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  conversation.  Even  his  hair  was  a 
puzzle,  regarded  as  an  indication  of  age, 
because  its  black  had  become  streaked  with 
white  in  such  a  fashion  that  its  apparent  hue 
varied  according  to  what  came  uppermost  in 
accidents  of  rutHin^  and  smoothinjj.  A  neifdi- 
bour  once  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  living 
moral  of  a  little  ould  lepreehawn  that  they 
were  after  making  a  couple  of  sizes  too  big 
by  mistake;  and  my  own  impression  is  that 
further  opportunities  for  obsei'viug  specimens 
of  the  race  would  be  likely  to  bear  out  this 
statement. 

The  summer  evening  on  which  he  was  fii'^t 
seen  at  Lisconnel  had  followed  a  very  fine 
day.  In  the  heart  of  its  golden  afternoon 
Mrs.  O'Driscoll  trusted  her  youngest  son 
Terence  out  on  the  bog  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  some  other  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Johanna  Harvey,  the  Ryans' 
orphan  niece,  was  credited  with  wit  enough 
to  keep  the  party  out  of  the  holes.  They 
wandered  oflf  rather  more  widely  than  usual, 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  lured  on  by  a 
spiinkling  of  dainty  white  mushrooms,  which 
they  found,  generally  with  yells,  studded 
here  and  there.  At  last  they  sat  down  on 
a  bank  to  peel  their  delicate,  pink  -  quilted 
buttons,  all  of  them  except  Terence,  who  was 
not  yet  of  an  age  to  have  acquiied  a  taste  for 
muslirooms.  He  had  been  carried  most  of 
the  way,  still  he  had  toddled  farther  than  he 
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was  accustomed  to  do,  and  his  unwonted 
exertions  led  him  to  curl  himself  up  behind 
a  sun -smitten  rock  and  fall  asleep  with  a 
quietness  which  j^reseutly  bi'ought  upon  him 
the  fate  of  out  of  sight  out  of  mind.  After  a 
while,  however,  Johanna  did  bethink  herself 
of  him,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  wonder- 
ing aloud  where  little  Tei'ence  had  gone  to, 
when  her  cousin  Thady  turned  her  thoughts 
into  a  dift'erent  channel  by  suddenly  saying : 
"  What  was  there  in  it  before  the  beginnin' 
of  every  thin'?" 

Thady  was  a  small,  anxious-looking  child, 
whose  pale  and  peaky  face  his  mother  often 
likened  regretfully  to  a  hap'orth  of  soap  after 
a  week's  washing.  He  had  spent  a  surpris- 
ingly considerable  part  of  his  six  years  in 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  was  always 
disposed  to  make  a  personal  grievance  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  they  constantly  landed 
him.  His  tone  was  now  rather  peremptory 
as  he  repeated:  "  What  was  there  in  it  before 
the  beginnin'  of  everythin'?" 

"  Sure,  nothin'  at  all,"  said  his  elder  brother 
Peter,  to  whom  the  answer  seemed  quite 
simple  and  satisfactory.  But  Johanna  looked 
as  if  she  had  caught  sight  of  some  distinct 
object  which  provoked  hard  staring. 

"  Then  what  was  there  before  the  beginnin' 
of  nothin'  ] "  pursued  Thady. 

"  Dunno,"  said  Peter  indifferently,  "  unless 
it  was  more  nothin'." 

"Sure,  not  at  all;  that  wouldn't  be  the 
way  of  it,"  Jolianna  said  dreamily,  yet  with 
decision.  "  If  there  was  nothin'  but  nothin' 
in  it,  there'd  ha'  been  apt  to  not  be  e'er  an 
any  thin'  ever.  Where'd  it  ha'  come  from? 
Don't  be  telling  the  child  lies,  Peter.  WTiy, 
for  one  thing,"  she  .said,  her  tone  sharpening 
polemically  and  taking  a  touch  of  triumph, 
"  there  was  always  God  Almighty  in  it  and 
the  Divil.  Maybe  that's  what  you  call 
nothin'." 

Peter  evaded  this  point,  saying:  "  Well, 
anyway,  those  times,  if  there  was  just  the 
two  of  them  in  it  and  no  liarm  to  be  doin', 
let  alone  any  good  people  to  know  the  differ, 
it's  on'y  a  quare  sort  of  Divil  he'd  get  the 
chance  of  bein'.  I  wouldn't  call  him  anythin' 
much." 

"He  wouldn't  be  so  very  long,  ye  may 
depind,"  Johanna  pronounced.  "  Musha,  sure 
the  Divil  couldn't  stay  contint  any  while  at 
all  till  he'd  take  to  .some  manner  of  ould 
mischief  'ud  soon  show  you  the  sort  of  crathur 
he  was — it's  his  nathur.  I  should  suppose 
the  first  thing  he'd  go  do  'ud  be  makin'  all 


the  sorts  of  hijjis  roarin'  great  bastes  and 
snakes  and  liptiles  that  he  could  think  of, 
and  the  disolit,  black,  wet  bogs  wid  the  could 
win'  over  tlieni  fit  to  cut  you  in  two  when 
you're  sleepin'  out  at  night,"  said  Johanna, 
whose  ten  years  of  life  had  brought  her  into 
some  rough  places  before  her  adoption  by 
lier  Aunt  Lizzie  Ryan,  "  and  the  workhouses 
—  bad  luck  to  the  whole  of  them — where 
there's  rats  in  the  cocoa,  and  mad  people 
frightenin'  you,  and  the  cross  matrons,  and 
the  polls,  and  the  say  to  dhrownd  the  fishin'- 
boats  in,  and  dirty  ould  naygurs  that  put 
dacint  people  out  of  their  little  places — " 

"  If  it  had  been  me,"  said  Peter,  "  I'd  ha' 
been  very  apt  to  just  hit  him  a  crack  on  the 
head  when  I  noticed  what  he  was  at,  and  bid 
him  lave  thim  sort  of  consthructions  alone." 

"  I  dunno  the  rights  of  it  entirely,"  Johanna 
admitted,  "  but  it's  a  cruel  pity  he  ever  got 
the  chance  to  be  carryin'  on  the  way  he's 
done." 

"All,  sure  it  can't  be  helped  now  at  all 
events!"  said  Peter,  who  was  for  the  time 
being  not  inclined  to  quarrel  seriously  with 
the  scheme  of  things,  as  he  basked  on  the 
warm  grassy  bank,  where  the  wild  bees  were 
humming  in  the  thyme,  happily  remote  from 
the  grim  House  and  the  hungry  sea. 

"Belike  it  can't,"  said  Johanna;  "but 
'twould  be  real  grand  if  it  could.  Suppose  I 
was  out  on  the  hill  there  some  fine  evenin', 
and  I  not  thinkin'  of  anythin'  in  partic'lar, 
and  all  of  a  suddint  I'd  see  a  great  big,  ugly, 
black-lookin'  baste  of  a  feller,  the  size  of  forty, 
skytin'  away  wid  himself  along  the  light  of 
the  sky  over  yonder,  where  the  sun  was 
about  goin'  down,  and  his  shadder  the  len'th 
of  an  awful  tall  tree  slippin'  streelin'  after 
him,  till  it  was  off  over  the  edge  of  the  world 
like,  and  that  same  'ud  be  just  the  Divil, 
that  they  were  after  bundlin'  out  of  it  body 
and  bones,  the  way  he  wouldn't  get  meddlin' 
and  makin'  and  annoyin'  people  any  more.  So 
wid  that  I'd  take  a  race  home  and  be  tellin' 
you  all  the  iligant  thing  was  after  happenin'. 
And  in  the  middle  of  it  who'd  come  landin' 
in  but  me  father  and  mother  and  little  Dan. 
And  then,  if  it  isn't  the  grand  cup  of  tay  I'd 
be  makin'  her,  ay  begoria  would  I,  and  a 
sugarstick  to  stir  it  wid." 

Johanna's  vision  of  the  millennium  was 
broken  in  upon  querulously  by  Thady.  "  Sure 
I  know  all  about  God  Almighty  and  the 
Divil,"  he  said  comprehensively.  "  I  was 
on'y  axin'  what  was  in  it  before  the  beginnin' 
of  eveiythin',  and  you're  not  tellin'  me  that." 
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"There's  a  dale  o'  things  little  spalpeens 
like  you  wouldn't  be  tould  the  rights  of  at 
all,"  s;iid  Peter  loftily,  being  rather  annoyed 
at  the  interruption.  He  would  have  liked  to 
hear  some  further  details  about  the  felicity 
to  be  inaugurated  by  that  exquisite  cup  of 
tea.     "Go  on  roniancin',  Han." 

But  Johanna,  who  felt  that  this  a-ssump- 
tion  of  superior  knowledge  was  an  uncandid 
subterfuge,  and  yet  had  not  magnanimity 
enough  to  disclaim  it  on  her  own  part,  re- 
mained uneasily  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  only  said :  "  Sure  it's  time  we  was 
gettin'  home."  This  they  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  do,  and  had  gone  most  of  the 
distance  before  it  occurred  to  anybody  that 
little  Terence  O'Driscoll  was  not  with  them. 
Then,  after  a  superficial  and  unproductive 
search  among  the  scattered  stones  and  bushes, 
they  thought  it  expedient  to  run  back  in  a 
fright,  and  report  that  the  child  had  gone 
and  got  lost,  unless  by  any  odd  chance  he'd 
come  home  along  wid  himself. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  Terence  wakened 
from  his  nap,  he  found  himself  deserted,  and 
thrown  completely  upon  his  own  resources. 
As  he  liad  not  been  quite  three  years  in 
amassing  these,  they  were  on  the  whole  but 
scanty.  In  fact,  he  was  helplessly  unable  to 
realize  a  world  with  nothing  in  it  except 
endlessly  swelling-up  slopes  of  fui'zy  grass, 
no  Molly  nor  Micky  for  him  to  trot  after, 
and  to  carry  him  wherever  they  were  going, 
whenever  he  intimated  the  desirability  of 
that  step  by  abruptly  plumping  down  on  the 
way.  So  he  set  off  in  a  great  hurry  to  escape 
from  such  a  wilderness.  He  still  walked 
with  a  wobbling  stagger,  and  his  long  frock 
of  whity-brown  homespun  kept  on  tripping 
him  up,  which  retarded  his  progress.  But 
he  was  not  at  all  long  in  mentally  reaching 
the  precincts  of  a  wild  panic  which  rose  up 
and  seized  him  in  a  grip  never  to  be  quite 
forgotten,  though  only  a  few  desperate  min- 
utes ensued  before  he  stumped  blindly  against 
Con's  legs.  It  was  so  unutterable  a  relief  to 
have  come  on  somebody  who  could  hear  him 
roar,  that  Terence  ceased  roaring  immediately, 
and  let  Con  pick  him  up  without  demur. 
The  appearance  of  Molly  or  Micky  would, 
no  do\ibt,  have  been  more  satisfactory,  but 
this  stranger  man  might  serve  well  enough 
at  a  pinch  to  carry  him  home,  which  it  was 
inconceivable  that  anybody  of  such  a  size 
could  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  do.  As  for 
Con,  the  inference  he  drew  from  Terence's 
dimensions  was  that  his  family  and  friends 


were  probably  not  far  to  seek ;  and  he  recog- 
nized the  shrewdness  of  the  conjecture  when 
he  presently  espied  a  shawled  figure  coming 
swiftly  Ujwards  him  over  the  edge  of  a  slope, 
with  the  amljer  of  the  sunset  glowing  behind 
her,  and  her  long  shadow  sliding  on  far  below 
her,  and  as  if  it  were  in  an  even  greater  hurry 
than  herself. 

Mrs.  O'Driscoll's  head  was  among  the  golden 
sunbeams,  but  her  heart  had  gone  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  blackest  and  deepest 
hole  in  the  bog.  For  towards  that  dreJidful 
goal  she  had  seen  a  small  form  toddling  ever 
since  the  other  children  came  home  alarmingly 
late  with  the  news  that  Terence  had  got  lost 
on  them,  and  they  couldn't  find  a  bit  of  him, 
high  ways  or  low  ways.  She  was  so  over- 
joyed at  her  rescue  that  her  delighted  grati- 
tude cast  a  sort  of  glamour  around  Con, 
which  never  wholly  faded  away.  Ever  after 
the  appearance  of  his  queer  figure  called  up 
in  her  mind  a  dim  reminiscence  of  the  moment 
when  she  had  seen  it  for  the  first  time  come 
into  view,  laden  with  what  she  well  knew 
was  Terence,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  manner 
that  betokened  him  to  have  experienced 
neither  drowning  nor  any  other  disaster. 

As  Con  put  the  child  into  her  arms,  where 
it  seemed  to  fit  into  a  niche  specially  designed 
for  it,  he  said:  "Sure  now,  ma'am,  when  I 
seen  him  stumpin'  along  his  lone,  and  he 
about  the  height  of  a  sizeable  boholawn  (rag- 
weed), sez  I  to  meself  there  was  apt  to  be 
somebody  lookin'  after  him.  For  bedad  it 
seems  to  me  mostwhiles  the  littler  a  thing 
is  the  more  people  there'll  be  consaitin'  they 
can't  get  on  widout  it ;  and  that's  lucky, 
belike,  or  else  it  might  aisy  get  lost  entirely, 
like  a  threepenny -bit  rowled  away  into  a 
crack.  But  if  you  come  to  considher,"  Con 
said,  hurrying  on,  lest  his  allusion  to  the  coin 
should  be  construed  as  a  hint  that  he  thought 
of  payment  for  his  services,  "  most  people's 
lookin'  out  for  somebody,  or  else  somebody's 
lookin'  out  for  them.  It's  on'y  a  few  odd 
ones  like  meself  that  makes  no  differ  here  or 
there.  I  won'er  now  is  the  raison  that  it's 
after  losin'  ourselves  we  are  in  a  manner — 
I've  me  notions  about  that.  For  first — I 
think  I  dunno  if  anythin's  rightly  lost  that 
nobody's  lookin'  to  find,  and  then  I  think  I 
dunno  but  you  might  as  well  say  you  couldn't 
find  anythin'  you  weien't  after  losin'  and 
luokin'  for,  and  that's  not  the  truth  be  no 
manner  of  manes." 

"And  you  after  findin'  the  child,"  said 
Mrs.  O'Driscoll. 
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"  Sure  not  at  all,  ma'am,"  said  Con,  modestly 
deprecating  not  the  statement  but  the  implied 
praise.  "  Small  thanks  to  me  for  that,  when 
the  woeful  bawls  of  it  you  might  have  heard 
a  mile  o'  ground.  You  could  as  aisy  ha' 
missed  a  little  clap  of  thunder,  if  a  one  was 
be  chance  comin'  tatterin'  along  between  the 
furzes,  wid  the  head  of  it  bobbin'  up  now 
and  agin,  and  makin'  all  the  noise  it  could 
conthrive.  Troth  it's  the  quare  bawls  /might 
be  lettin'  these  times  afore  the  rest  of  them 
'ud  hear  me,  for  if  it's  lost  I  am,  I'm  strayin' 
a  terrible  long  while ;  they're  apt  to  disre- 
mimber  they  ever  owned  me.  I  do  be  thinkin', 
ma'am,  that  if  you  forgit  what  you've  lost, 
tis  maybe  all  the  one  thing  as  if  you'd  found 
it ;  and  after  that  agin  I  do  be  thinkin'  maybe 
twould  be  liker  losin'  it  twyste  over.  It's 
quare  the  diff'rent  notions  there  is  about  most 
things.  And  a  good  job  too,  or  else  what 
would  you  be  considherin'  in  your  mind, 
when  you  was  thrampia'  around?  'Deed 
now,  if  you  couldn't  be  supposin'  they  were 
this  way  and  that  way  and  argufyin'  over 
thera  wid  yourself  in  your  own  mind,  'twould 
be  like  as  if  you  took  and  swallied  down  a 
lump  of  'baccy  instead  of  chewin'  it,  and 
what  sort  of  benefit  or  plisure  'ud  you  git 
out  of  that?" 

This  was  Con's  fix'st  bit  of  philosophizing 
at  Lisconnel,  and  it  was  not  his  last  by  many, 
as  the  place  became  one  of  his  favourite  re- 
sorts. His  liking  for  it  was  peihaps  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  received 
him  on  more  equal  terms  than  were  generally 
accorded  to  him  elsewhere ;  and  this  again 
may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  O'Driscoll.  For  her  grateful  feelings 
towards  the  restorer  of  Terence  made  her 
loth  to  recognize  any  deficiencies  in  him, 
and  her  neighbours,  soon  perceiving  that 
she  seemed  vexed  if  Con  was  spoken  of  as 
cracked,  or  crazy,  or  "wantin'  a  corner  ",  were 
ready  enough  to  modify  their  language,  and 
even  their  judgment,  in  accordance  with  lier 
view.  Still  it  was  convenient  to  distinguish 
him  from  another  resident  Con,  about  whom 
there  were  no  very  striking  features.  There- 
fore, lier  little  Rose  having  been  heard  to 
say  that  she  was  "  after  seein'  Con ;  not  Con 
Ryan,  but  the  quare  one,"  they  caught  up 
and  applied  the  epithet,  which  in  Lisconnel 
is  regarded  as  a  safely  colourless  term,  not 
likely  to  hurt  the  most  sensitive  feelings. 

Con  on  his  part  formed  the  highest  opinion 
of  Mi-s.  O'Driscoll,  and  often  took  counsel 
with  her  about  perplexing  points  which  had 


presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  course  of 
his  meditations.  In  one  practical  matter, 
liowever,  he  showed  an  obstinacy  that  did  not 
further  her  in  her  wish  to  uphold  him  on  a 
footing  with  quite  sensible  people.  This  was 
his  fancy  for  adorning  the  band  of  his  broad- 
brimmed  caubeen  with  a  garnish  of  feathers 
and  flowers.  Mrs.  O'Driscoll  disapproved  of 
the  freak,  rightly  judging  that  it  often  created 
irrevocable  first  impressions,  and  fixed  his 
standing  at  a  glance.  In  this  age  and  clime 
the  Seven  Sages  could  hardly  maintain  among 
them  a  reverend  aspect  under  the  frivolity 
of  a  single  flaunting  blossom,  much  less  the 
gaudy  bunches  and  fantastic  plumes  upon 
which  Con  recklessly  ventured.  So  at  last, 
having  hinted  and  remonstrated  ineff"ec- 
tually,  she  contrived  somehow  to  find  time 
and  stuff"  among  her  laborious  days  and  scanty 
stores  and  fashioned  for  him  a  round  cloth 
cap  of  a  severely  plain  design,  which  she 
thought  would  give  no  scope  for  any  unseemly 
appendages.  Upon  being  presented  with  this 
head-gear.  Con  dutifully  assumed  it,  and  went 
about  wearing  it  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  de- 
pressed frame  of  mind.  Then  he  appeared 
in  the  morning  at  the  O'Driscolls',  cheered, 
and  crested  with  a  remarkably  long  gannet's 
feather  struck  upright  in  the  crown  of  his 
cap,  through  which  he  had  bored  a  hole  to 
admit  of  the  insertion.  He  was  resolved  to 
brazen  out  the  matter,  so  he  presently  took 
off  his  cap,  and  twirling  it  round  with  an 
unconcerned  air  as  he  leaned  against  the 
door,  said  to  Herself:  "Well,  ma'am,  what 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

"To  tell  you  just  the  truth,  Con,"  said 
Herself,  whose  countenance  had  fallen  as  she 
saw  the  failure  of  her  little  plot,  "  I  was 
thinkin'  it  looked  a  dale  better  before  you 
cocked  that  ould  gazabo  on  top  of  it.  'Deed, 
now  it  gives  you  the  apparence  of  a  head  of 
cabbage  that's  sproutin'  up  and  goin'  to  seed. 
Sure  you  niver  see  the  other  lads  trapesin' 
about  wid  the  like  on  them." 

Con,  who  seemed  rather  cast  down  by  this 
criticism,  was  about  to  reply,  when  young 
Ned  Keogh  took  the  cap  out  of  his  hand  and 
affected  to  examine  it  closely,  saying:  "Glory 
be  to  goodness,  what  sort  of  thing  is  it  at  all 
at  all  ?  Bedad  it's  the  won'erful  conthrivance 
— Ah,  tub -be  sure;  1  see  what  it  is.  He's 
about  growin'  a  pair  of  wings  for  his  wit  to 
fly  away  wid.  But  musha,  good  gracious,  he 
needn't  ha'  throubled  himself  to  be  gettin' 
them  that  sizeable.  Somethin'  the  bigness  of 
a  hedge-sparrer's,  or  maybe  a  weeny  white 
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butterfly's  'ud  ha'  plinty  stren'th  enough  for 
the  job,  if  that  was  all  they  liad  to  do."  Ned 
meant  no  harm,  but  his  witticisms  did  not 
fall  in  with  Con's  humour,  so  he  snatched 
back  the  cap,  and  went  off  afironted,  nor  did 
he  call  at  the  O'Driscolls'  again  for  some 
weeks. 

The  next  time  he  came,  however.  Herself 
had  espied  him  a  bit  down  the  road,  and  was 
standing  at  the  door  to  receive  him  with  his 
discarded  caubeen  in  hei'  liand.  "  You'd  be 
better  wearin'  it,  Con,  after  all,"  she  said, 
"for  the  eyes  are  scorched  out  of  your  head 
under  the  sun  widout  e'er  a  scrap  of  brim." 
And  as  Con  took  it,  he  obsei'ved  with  glee 
that  she  had  fastened  into  the  band  a  dove- 
coloured  kittiwake's  wing -feather,  a  some- 
what cherished  possession  of  her  own,  which 
she  used  to  keep  over  her  best  pictuie  on  the 
wall.  Thus  did  she  seek  to  make  amends  for 
the  speech  about  the  sprouting  cabbage-head, 
which  had  been  weighing  heavily  upon  her 
conscience. 

The  kittiwake's  feather  had  to  weather 
rain  and  sunshine  for  many  a  year  in  Con 
the  Quare  One's  old  caubeen ;  but  it  is  now 
on  a  room-wall  again,  the  Kilfoyles'  this  time. 
Con  brought  it  to  Mrs.  Kilfoyle  one  autumn 
evening  in  the  year  Mrs.  O'DriscoU  died.  It 
was  much  longer  than  usual  since  he  had 
wandered  into  Lisconnel,  illness  and  one 
thing  and  another  having  detained  him  in 
the  North  for  the  last  twelvemonth  and 
more — all  her  blackest  days  of  childless 
widowhood — so  that  this  was  his  first  visit 
since  the  departure  of  his  earliest  friend. 

"  Could  you  be  keepin'  it  somewheres  safe 
for  me,  ma'am?"  he  said,  showing  the  soft 
gray  feather  to  Mrs.  Kilfoyle,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  with  her  sons  and  her 
future  daughter-in-law,  and  Ody  Rafferty's 
aunt,  and  the  Widdy  M'Gurk.  "I'll  be 
wearin'  it  no  more.  'Twas  she  herself  stuck 
it  in  for  me,  but  sure  I  knew  well  enough  all 
the  while  she'd  liefer  I  wouldn't  be  goin' 
about  wid  such  things  on  me  head,  and  sorra 
a  bit  of  me  will  agin." 

"  Whethen  now  but  yourself's  the  quare 
man.  Con,"  said  Ody  Rafferty's  aunt,  "  to  be 
takin'  up  wid  that  notion  these  times,  when 
ne'er  a  differ  it'll  make  to  her.  There  might 
ha'  been  some  sinse  in  it,  if  you'd  done  it  to 
plase  her,  but  now  you're  more  than  a  trifle 
too  late  wid  that.  A  day  after  the  fair  you 
are.  Sure  she'll  never  set  eyes  on  you  or  your 
old  caubeen  agiu,"  she  said,  as  if  announcing 
some  unthought-of  discovery  of  her  own  "  no 


matter  wliat  ould  thrash  you  might  take  and 
stick  in  it.  You  might  be  wearin'  a  young 
haystack  on  your  head  for  anything  she 
could  tell." 

"That  may  be  or  mayn't  be,"  said  Con. 
"  But  at  all  evints  the  next  body  that  goes 
theie  out  of  tliis  countiy-side  'ill  be  very  apt 
to  bring  her  word.  Discoorsin'  togetlier 
they'll  be  of  all  the  news,  and  as  like  as  not 
he — or  it  might  be  she — 'ill  say  to  her — '  I 
seen  Con  the  C^uare  One  goin'  the  road  a  while 
back,  and  he  wid  ne'er  a  thraneen  of  anythin' 
in  his  hat,  good  or  bad;  the  same  way  the 
other  boys  are ;  lookin'  rael  dacint  and  sins- 
ible.'  Belike  she  might  be  axin'  after  me 
herself,  and  that  'ud  put  it  in  the  other  body's 
head.  Youiself  it  may  be.  Moggy.  Faix 
now,  I  wouldn't  won'er  a  bit  if  it  was,  for 
there  must  be  a  terrible  great  age  on  you 
these  times.  Sure  you  looked  to  be  an  ould, 
ould  woman  the  first  day  I  ever  beheld  you, 
and  that's  bettei'  than  a  dozen  year  ago." 

"  Troth  then  there's  plinty  of  oulder  ould 
people  than  me,  let  me  tell  you,"  protested 
Moggy,  who  was  about  ninety,  "  that  you 
need  be  settlin'  I'm  goin'  anywheres  next. 
Musha  cock  you  up !  And  your  own  hair 
turned  as  white  as  sheep's  wool  on  a  black- 
thorn bush." 

She  seemed  so  much  put  out  by  Con's 
statement  and  inference  that  young  Thady 
Kilfoyle,  always  a  good-natured  lad,  sought 
to  soothe  her. 

"  Sure  there's  no  settlin'  any  such  a  thing, 
and  for  the  matter  of  goin',  the  young  people 
often  enough  get  their  turn  as  fast  as  any- 
body else.  It's  meself,"  he  said,  "  might  be 
sooner  than  you  bringin'  news  of  yous  all 
and  Con's  ould  caubeen,  and  everythin'  else 
to  Heaven  the  way  he  sez." 

"  I  dunno  if  you've  any  call  to  be  talkin' 
that  fashion,"  said  the  Widdy  M'Gurk  dis- 
approvingly, "as  if  you  could  be  walkin' 
permisc-yis  into  Heaven  widout  wid  your 
lave  oi-  by  your  lave.  Maybe  it  isn't  there 
any  of  us'll  be  bringin'  our  news." 

"Might  you  know  of  e'er  a  better  place 
then,  ma'am?"  said  Con. 

"Heard  you  ever  the  like  of  that?"'  s;iid 
Ody  Rafferty's  aunt,  not  unwillingly  scan- 
dalized, "  I  should  suppose  nobody,  unless  it 
was  a  born  haythen,  'ud  know  of  any  place 
better  than  Heaven." 

"  That's  where  she  is  then,"  said  Con,  strok- 
ing his  feather.  "For  the  best  place  ever 
was  is  none  too  good  for  her,  God  knows 
well." 
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"  And  thrue  for  you,  man,"  said  the  Widdy  1 
M'Gurk.     "But  she's  one  thing,  and  we're  ■ 
another.      Its  not  settin'  ourselves  up  we 
should  be  to  have  the  same  chances." 

"Ah,  well,  sure  maybe  we're  none  of  us 
too  outrageous  altogether!"  said  Mrs.  Kil- 
foyle,  looking  hopefully  round  at  her  com- 
pany. "  And  if  they  can  put  up  wid  us  at 
all  at  aU,  they  will.  We'll  get  there  yet, 
plase  God.  And  anyway  I'll  be  takin'  good 
care  of  your  feather,  Con.  Ay  will  I  so; 
same  as  if  it  was  dropped  out  of  an  angel's 
wing." 

"  So  good-night  to  you  kindly,  ma'am," 
said  he.  "I'll  be  steppin'  back  to  Laragh- 
mena.  I  on'y  looked  in  on  you  to  bring  you 
that,  and  give  you  news  of  Theresa.  And 
I  question  will  I  ever  set  fut  agin  in  Lis- 
connel." 

He  did  not,  however,  leave  it  quite  imme- 
diately.    A  little  later,  when  Brian  Kilfoyle 
was  escorting  Norah  Finegan  home,  they  saw 
him  sitting  on  the  bank  near  the  O'Driscolls'  , 
roofless   cabin.       Its   mud   walls  were  fast  j 
crumbling   into    ruin.       Already   the   little 
window-square  had  lost  its  straight  outline, 
and  would  soon  be  as  shapeless  as  any  hole 
burrowed  in  a  bank.      Con  sat  with  his  back 
turned  to  it  until  the  dusk  had  muflied  up 
everything  in  dimness,  and  then  he  stole  an 
armful  of  turf  sods  from  the  nearest  stack, 
and  groped  his  way  in  through  the  deserted 
door.     The  shadows  within  were  folded  so 
heavily   that  he   could   scarcely  more   than 
guess  where  the  hearth  had  been.     One  of 
Con's  peculiarities  was  a  strange  horror  of  a 
fireless  hearth.     At  the  sight  of  its  hoarily- 
sprinkled  blackness  he  always  felt  as  if  he 
were  standing  on  the  verge  of  some  frightful 
revelation ;  a  vague  reminiscence,  no  doubt, 
from  the  scene  of  his  life's  tragedy, all  distinct 
memory  of  which  had  been  blurred  away  by 
his  illness.       Now  he  piled  and   crumbled 
his  sods  with  practised  skill,  and  set  them 
alight  in  well-chosen  places.      But  he  stayed 
only  for  a  minute  or  so  till  the  little  flutter- 
ing flames  had  fairly  taken  a  hold,  and  were 
sending  golden  threads  running  along  the 
netted  fibres.     Then  he  groped  his  way  out 
again,  and  returned  to  his  seat  on  the  bank. 
Presently,  as  he  watched,  he  saw  a  red  light 
beginning  to   flicker  through   window  and 
door,   and   growing   steadier  and   stionger. 
When  it  was  at  its  brightest,  he  got  up  and 
turned  away.    "  That's  the  very  way  it  would 
be  shinin',"  he  said,  "  and  I  comin'  along  the 
road   to   see   Herself  and  Himself  and  the 


childer — God  be  good  to  them  all,  wherever 
they  may  be.  And  that's  the  notion  of  it 
I'll  keep  in  me  mind." 

And  Con  the  Quare  One  came  no  more  to 
Lisconnel. 


MAD    BELL. 


(from  "strangers  at  lisconnel".) 

Not  so  very  long  before  the  sound  of  Con 
the  Quare  One's  fiddle  ceased  to  enliven  Lis- 
connel any  more,  Mad  Bell's  singing  had 
begun  to  be  heard  there  occasionally,  as  it 
has  been  at  intervals  ever  since  .she  arrived 
with  her  two  housemates,  Big  Anne  and 
the  Dummy,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
last  of  the  cabins  that  you  pass  on  the  left 
hand,  going  towards  Sallinbeg.  Perhaps 
Lisconnel  should  not  reckon  her  among  its 
residents,  so  much  of  her  time  is  spent  on 
the  tramp  as  an  absentee.  Still,  she  some- 
times has  tarried  with  us  for  a  long  while, 
and  she  is  understood  to  have  some  property 
in  the  house  furniture,  so  it  seems  natural 
to  consider  the  place  her  home. 

From  the  first  it  appeared  obvious  to  all 
that  the  dementedness  which  characterized 
the  little  wizened,  yellow-faced  woman  was 
of  a  much  more  pronounced  type  than  Con 
the  Quare  One's.  Any  attempt  to  spare 
people's  feelings  by  ignoring  the  fact  would 
have  been  very  futile,  and  it  was  therefore 
lucky  that  the  three  new-comers.  Mad  Bell 
herself  included,  were  quite  content  to  accept 
the  situation.  The  neighbours  were  at  first 
inclined  to  commiserate  Big  Anne,  who  was 
pronounced  to  be  "a  dacint,  sinsible,  poor 
woman,"  for  the  oddities  of  her  household, 
the  incalculable  flightiness  of  Mad  Bell,  and 
the  impenetrable  silence  of  the  Dummy.  But 
to  their  condoling  remarks  she  was  wont  to 
reply  in  effect :  "  Ah  sure,  ma'am,  that's  the 
way  I'm  used  to  them,  the  crathurs.  Why, 
if  Mad  Bell  said  any  thin'  over -sinsible,  or 
poor  Winnie  said  any  thin'  at  all,  it's  wond'rin' 
I'd  be  what  was  goin'  to  happin  us  next." 
And  Big  Anne  evidently  looked  upon  this  as 
an  uncomfoi'table  frame  of  mind.  At  first. 
;  too,  they  speculated  much  about  the  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  the  curious  trio 
together  beneath  one  thatch,  and  found  it 
j  especially  hard  to  conjecture  how  the  daft 
!  little  vagrant  had  come  into  possession  of 
sundry  tables  and  chairs.  All  its  members, 
however,  being  incommunicative  jjersons,  no 
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satisfactory  elucidation  of  theae  points  was 
arrived  at  in  Lisconnel. 

The  coalescence  of  Big  Anne's  and  the 
Dummy's  fortunes  is  a  simple  history  enough. 
Anne  Fannin,  while  yet  a  youiigi.sh  woman, 
was  left  alone  in  the  woild  to  do  for  herself 
in  her  little  wayside  cabin.  Without  a  dowry 
to  recommend  her  rouffji-hewn  featuies  and 
large-boned  ungainlines.s,  she  never  had  any 
suitors,  and  she  found  it  as  much  as  she 
could  contrive  to  make  out  her  .single  living 
by  means  of  her  "bit  of  poultry"  and  her 
pig.  Nevertheless,  when  her  nearest  neigh- 
bours —  the  Golighers  —  died,  leaving  their 
daughter  Winnie,  "  who  had  niver  got  her 
speech,  the  crathui,"  to  live  on  chaiity  or 
the  rates,  what  else  was  a  body  to  do  except 
take  her  in?  Anne  would  have  put  this 
question  to  you  with  a  sincere  want  of  re- 
source. So  Winnie  Goligher  transferred  to 
Anne  Fannin's  house  herself  and  all  her 
worldly  goods,  which  consisted  of  the  clothes 
she  had  on,  and  a  prayer-book,  and  a  lame 
duck,  and  thenceforward  the  two  "  got  along 
the  best  way  they  could." 

Mad  Bell's  history  has  more  complications 
in  it.  They  began  one  pleasant  April  day 
when  she  was  only  a  slip  of  a  lass,  who  had 
taken  a  little  place  at  the  Hunts'  farm  near 
her  home,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  up  a  few 
pounds  against  her  mariiage  with  Richard 
M'Birney.  She  had  been  given  an  unex- 
pected holiday,  and  was  running  home  across 
the  fresh,  spring-green  grass-fields,  thinking 
to  take  her  people  by  surprise,  when  she 
came  to  a  hedge-gap  whence  you  look  down 
into  a  steep-banked  lane.  And  at  the  foot 
of  the  bank  Richard  M'Birney  was  sitting 
with  his  arm  round  her  sister  Lizzie's  waist. 

To  a  dispassionate  observer  this  transfer- 
ence of  his  attentions  might  have  seemed  a 
matter  of  small  moment.  Most  of  their  ac- 
quaintances, for  example,  were  just  as  well 
satisfied  that  he  should  court  Eliza  as  Isa- 
bella. But  the  sight  turned  all  the  current 
of  her  life  awry;  for  it  set  her  oft',  rushing 
away  from  it  across  the  same  sunny,  green 
fields,  and  she  never  came  home  again.  Nor 
ever  again  would  she  settle  down  quietly 
anywhere.  She  had  a  strong,  clear  voice 
and  a  taste  for  music,  and  this  led  her  to 
take  to  singing  ballads  about  the  country  at 
markets  and  fairs.  The  harder  she  was 
thinking  about  fickle  Richard  M'Birney,  the 
louder  and  shriller  she  sang.  A  very  few  years 
of  such  wandering  shrivelled  up  her  plump 
"pig-beauty",  so  that  in  her  little,  sallow. 


weather-beaten  face  her  own  mother  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  pretty  Isabella  Reid. 
Then,  after  a  long  spell  of  illness  in  a  Union 
infirmary,  she  began  to  giow  noticeably  odder 
and  stranger  in  her  look  and  ways,  until  at 
length  the  children  shouted  "Mad  Bell !"  as 
she  passed,  and  that  became  her  recognized 
style  and  title. 

Such,  briefly,  had  been  her  experience  of 
life,  wlien,  one  September  evening,  she  came 
by  chance  to  Big  Anne  and  the  Dummy's 
door.  She  had  got  a  very  bad  cold,  and  felt 
hardly  able  to  drag  herself  along  between 
the  berried  hedges,  and  was  so  hoarse  that 
she  could  with  difficulty  ask  for  the  night's 
lodging,  which  they  granted  without  demur. 
Their  times  had  been  unusually  bad  of  late. 
In  fact,  their  room  was  looking  several  sizes 
larger  than  they  were  accustomed  to  see  it, 
because  they  had  sold  any  articles  of  furni- 
ture for  which  "  e'er  a  price  at  all "  could  be 
obtained.  But  to  whatever  accommodation 
this  bareness  permitted  they  made  Mad  Bell 
kindly  welcome,  the  crathuT  being  sick  and 
crazy,  and  she  stayed  with  them  for  three 
or  four  days.  By  that  time,  finding  herself 
recovered,  she  resumed  her  journey,  setting 
off  early  in  the  morning  with  the  abruptness 
and  absence  of  circumlocution  which,  as  a  rule, 
distinguished  her  proceedings.  A  friendly 
nod  and  grimace  she  made  serve  for  an- 
nouncement of  departure  and  leave-taking 
all  in  one.  As  her  hostesses  watched  her  out 
of  sight  down  the  road.  Big  Anne  said : 

"  Well,  now,  I  never  seen  that  quare  little 
body  in  this  counthry  before,  and  we're  very 
apt  to  not  set  eyes  on  her  agin.  God  be  good 
to  us  all,  but  the  likes  of  her  is  to  be  pitied  I 
She's  worse  off  than  the  two  of  us.  But 
bedad,  Winnie,  if  thim  bins  there  don't 
prisintly  take  to  layin'  a  thrifle,  it's  in  a 
tifjht  hole  we'll  be  ourselves.  I  dunno 
what's  bewitchin'  them.  And  the  son-a  an 
ould  stick  have  we  left  in  it  that  man  or 
mortal  'ud  give  us  the  price  of  a  pullet's  egg 
for — and  small  blame  to  him,  unless  he  was 
as  deminted  as  hei-self  that's  quittin'." 

Mad  Bell's  ti-amp  that  day  was  all  along  a 
sequence  of  lonesome,  winding  lanes,  where 
few  dwellings  were  dotted  among  the  green 
I  and  srold  of  the  fields.  The  bustle  of  the 
harvest,  its  reaping  and  binding,  was  over 
in  them,  and  they  lay  without  a  stir  or 
sound.  In  some  of  them  the  stooks  were 
still  encamped,  but  some  were  smooth 
stubble,  empty,  except  where  a  flock  of 
turkeys  filled  it  with  dark,  bunchy  shapes. 
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She  walked  steadily  on  the  whole  day  with- 
out any  adventure,  but  when  the  dew  was 
beginning  to  fall  through  the  twilight  she 
came  to  a  short,  shady  reach  of  lane,  at  the 
end  of  which  stood,  in  a  green  nook,  a  small, 
prim  white  cottage,  with  two  peaked  win- 
dows and  a  door  to  match.  That,  at  least,  is 
how  it  would  under  ordinary  circumstances 
have  presented  itself  to  a  passer-by.  Just 
then,  however,  nobody  would  have  noticed 
anything  about  it  except  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  open  door  thick  coils  of  woolly,  black 
smoke  were  rolling  and  rolling,  stabbed 
thi'ough  every  now  and  again  by  thrusts  of 
flame  which  even  in  the  lingering  daylight 
gleamed  strongly  fierce  and  red.  The  house 
was  evidently  on  fire.  As  Mad  Bell  drew 
nearer,  she  became  aware  of  a  wheaten- 
•coloured  terrier  standing  in  front  of  it,  and 
when  he  saw  her,  he  began  to  bark  vehe- 
mently. She  was  used  to  being  barked  at, 
though  not  in  this  way,  for  howls  wei'e  inter- 
spersed, and  it  was  clearly  meant  not  for  a 
menace  but  an  appeal.  No  otlier  live  creature 
was  visible  about  the  place,  until  she  had 
<;ome  quite  close  to  tlie  surging  door,  when 
a  small  gossoon  jumped  up  out  of  the  ditch 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  and  rushed 
-across  to  her. 

"What 'ill  I  do  at  all,  then?"  he  said 
whimperingly,  catching  hold  of  her  shawl. 
"If  them  childer's  burnt  up  widin  there, 
Mr.  Wogan  'ill  be  in  a  fine  way.  It's  for 
killin'  the  whole  of  us  he'll  be.  And  it  wasn't 
me  set  it  afire.  Sorra  the  match  was  I 
meddlin'  wid,  I  could  swear  it.  I  wasn't 
out  of  it  any  time,  gettin'  a  few  I'ipe  berries 
to  pacify  them  childei',  agin  they  would  be 
wakin'  and  roarin',  and  when  I  come  back, 
there  it  is  all  a  smother  of  smoke.  Divil  a 
thing  else  was  I  doin'  on'y  mindin'  them  childer, 
and  not  meddlin'  wid  the  matches,  and  goin' 
after  a  couple  of  blackberries.  And  Mr. 
Wogan  himself's  away  to  Ballymacartrican 
wid  his  boxes  in  the  ass-cart.  And  all  of 
them  goin'  to  quit  out  of  it  to-moira,  if  it 
wasn't  for  them  childer  bein'  burnt  up  inside 
— or  maybe  it's  smothered  they  are.  It's  as 
unhandy  as  anythin'.  It  went  afire  of  itself. 
And  he'll  be  ragin'." 

He  bawled  all  this  louder  and  louder  in 
competition  with  the  clamour  of  the  dog,  who 
kept  on  jumping  up  at  each  alternately,  and 
evidently  considered  his  remarks  better  en- 
titled to  a  hearing.  But  Mad  Bell  merely 
replied:  "Whisht  gabbin',  and  hould  that," 
thrusting,  as  she  spoke,  her  little  handker- 


chief bundle  into  his  arms;  and  thereupon 
making  a  sudden  dive,  she  vanished  among 
the  flame-sheathing  smoke. 

Scarcely  had  she  disappeared  when  an 
empty  donkey-cai't  came  round  the  turn  of 
the  lane,  led  by  a  rather  dejected- looking 
middle-aged  man,  whose  countenance,  never- 
theless, had  for  some  time  back  been  gradu- 
ally clearing  up  at  every  wind  of  the  way 
that  brought  him  nearer  to  this  particular 
point  of  view.  But  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
black  smoke  drifting  and  rolling,  his  aspect 
of  reasonable  melancholy  changed  to  one  of 
a  despair  that  could  not  have  been  wilder  if 
the  reek  of  hell-mouth  had  blown  into  his 
face.  He  dropped  the  bridle,  and  hurled 
himself  down  the  road  like  the  distracted 
body  that  he  well  might  be.  For  a  twelve- 
month ago  he  had  lost  his  wife  and  both  his 
elder  children  in  one  week,  and  his  pair  of 
two-year-old  twins  were  now  all  that  stood 
between  him  and  world-wide  desolation.  At 
the  front  door  his  frantic  rush  was  met  and 
baffled  by  a  choking  pufi",  which  sent  him 
fleeing  round  in  hopes  that  entrance  might 
be  more  possible  through  the  back;  and  on 
the  way  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  wrath- 
ful visages  of  his  son  and  daughter,  whom 
Mad  Bell  was  carrying  in  the  disvegard- 
ful  manner  that  betides  a  cumbrous  load 
snatched  up  in  a  mortal  huriy.  She  had 
escaped  by  the  back  door. 

If  the  most  radiant  of  guardian  angels, 
in  snowy  plumes  and  golden  tresses,  had 
restored  his  children  to  him  with  a  befitting 
speech,  poor  Matthew  Wogan  could  not  well 
have  been  more  joyfully  relieved  from  his 
terror  than  he  was  when  this  odd  little 
yellow-faced  woman,  with  a  red  handkerchief 
wisped  round  her  head,  and  a  singed  grimi- 
ness  generally  pervading  her,  handed  over 
to  him  Minnie  and  Tom,  casually  remarking : 
"  Bedad,  it's  the  big  heavy  lumps  they  are ! " 
Minnie  and  Tom  both  were  crying  and 
coughing  loudly,  because  the  smoke  had  got 
into  their  eyes  and  throats,  which  they  re- 
sented; and  when  their  father  returned  with 
them  to  the  front  of  the  house,  this  noise 
was  swelled  by  the  gleeful  yap-yapping  of 
the  terrier  and  the  voices  of  a  few  other 
people  who  had  appeared  upon  the  scene — a 
matronly-looking  woman  and  two  or  three 
sunburnt  harvestmen.  From  Mrs.  Massey's 
observations  it  could  be  gathered  that  she 
had  been  minding  the  Wogan  twins  by 
deputy,  and  further,  that  she  entertained 
the  gloomiest  views  about  the  mental  and 
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moral  qualities  of  her  son  little  Larry,  who 
replied  to  her  animadversions  with  over- 
reaching protestations  aljout  nmtclies  and 
theories  of  spontiineous  combustion.  While 
they  wrangled  in  the  background,  the  young 
men  inspected  the  conflagration,  which  proved 
to  be  less  extensive  than  it  looked,  though 
undoubtedly  serious  enough  to  have  soon  put 
the  sleeping  children  past  waking,  if  rescue 
had  not  come.  A  heap  of  blankets  and  other 
bedding,  that  smouldered  and  blazed  near 
the  front  door,  was  the  source  of  the  most 
stifling  smoke;  and  when  it  had  been  subdued 
by  many  buckets  of  water,  everybody  began 
to  drag  what  bits  of  the  furniture  they  could 
out  of  harm's  way.  There  was  not  much, 
because,  as  Wogan  explained,  he  had  sent 
"the  marrow  of  it"  to  his  sister  at  Bally- 
macartrican,  and  the  legs  of  the  largest  table 
were  charred  so  badly  that  it  collapsed  with 
a  crash  "the  instiant  minyit  it  set  its  four 
feet  on  the  ground ",  as  Mrs.  Massey  said. 
However,  there  were  two  smaller  ones  not 
much  the  worse,  and  three  or  four  chairs,  and 
a  couple  of  stools,  and  some  pots  and  pans, 
and  a  small  clothes  -  horse,  and  a  wagging 
clock,  whose  round  white  face  glimmered 
through  the  dusk  like  a  fallen  moon  as  it 
lay  flat  on  the  grass.  All  these  things  made 
a  little  crowd  on  the  plot  of  sward  by  the 
door. 

"And  what  will  you  be  doin'  wid  them 
now?"  said  Mrs.  Massey.  "There's  my  place 
below  you'd  be  welcome  to  stand  them  in  as 
long  as  you  plase.  'Deed  would  you,  sir.  The 
dear  knows  I'm  not  throubled  wid  too  many 
sticks  of  furnitur'.  That's  a  very  handy-sized 
washin'-tub  Larry's  after  carryin'  out  for  you. 
I  was  noticin'  to-day  ours  has  a  lake  in  it 
this  long  while  back  that  dhrips  over  every- 
thin'.     I  must  get  himself  to  thry  mend  it." 

"  That's  a  lovely  table,"  suddenly  said  Mad 
Bell,  who  had  hitherto  made  no  remarks. 
"  A  rael  grand  one  it  is,"  she  repeated,  in  a 
wistful  sort  of  way,  smoothing  the  leaf  fondly 
with  her  hand. 

"  And  very  welcome  you'd  be  to  have  it  in 
a  prisint,  ma'am,  if  you've  e'er  a  fancy  for  it; 
ay,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  whole  lot 
of  them  altogether,"  said  Matthew  Wogan, 
who,  with  his  arms  full  of  the  smoky  twins, 
felt  a  weight  of  gratitude  which  he  would 
gladly  have  expressed  in  deeds.  "  Little  vally 
there  is  on  them — it's  a  small  thing  after 
what  you're  after  doin'  for  us.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  be  payin'  away  me  bit  of  money  from 
the  childer,  or  else —     But  if   I  auctioned 


them  things  off  the  way  I  was  intindin',  it's 
on'y  a  thrifle  of  a  few  shillin's  they'd  be 
bringin'  me.  Welcome  you  are  to  tli<iii. 
ma'am." 

"  Sure  what  use  at  all  'ud  such  a  thing  be 
to  the  likes  of  her?"  put  in  Mis.  Ma.ssey. 
"  It's  on'y  annoyed  you'd  be,  woman,  wid 
tables  and  chaiis.  And  she  thranipin'  about, 
you  may  depind,  wid  ne'er  a  place  to  be 
bringin'  them  to,  if  .she  had  tliem  twyste 
over,  let  alone  any  way  of  movin'  them. 
It's  very  convanient  we  are,  just  round  the 
turn  of  the  road." 

"  She  might  take  the  little  cart  and  the 
ould  a.ss  along,"  said  Matthew  Wogan,  look- 
ing at  his  equipage,  which  was  straying 
towards  them  intermittently  as  the  beast 
grazed  the  green  border  of  the  lane.  "They're 
no  use  to  me  now.  Then  there'd  be  nothin' 
delayin'  her  that  she  couldn't  be  cleanin'  out 
of  it  wid  them  right  away — You  needn't 
throuble  yourself  to  be  liftin'  the  little  stool, 
Mrs.  Massey.  What  wid  fire  and  water, 
that  '11  be  no  place  to  sleep  in,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  still  smoking  door.  "The 
Mahonys  'ud  take  us  in  for  to-night,  and 
to-morra  early  we're  off  to  me  sister's,  and 
next  day  to  Queenstown.  'Twill  be  a  grand 
thing  for  the  childer  to  be  settled  near  their 
Uncle  Tom,  that's  doin'  right  well  in  New 
Jersey,  in  case  anythin'  happint  me.  So  I'd 
as  lief  be  shut  of  all  that  collection,  supposin' 
they'd  be  any  benefit  to  this  crathur." 

"  Saints  bless  us,  but  you're  givin'  away  all 
before  you,  Mr.  Wogan,"  said  Mrs.  Massey, 
with  a  discomfited  laugh. 

"Have  you  e'er  a  house  you  could  be  puttin' 
them  in?"  one  of  the  harvestmen  asked  of 
Mad  Bell. 

"Ay  bedad,"  she  said.  And  with  that  she 
picked  up  a  chair  and  dumped  it  down  into 
the  cait,  which  had  come  to  a  halt  at  the 
door. 

This  promptitude  on  her  part  seemed  to 
settle  the  question.  Without  more  ado  the 
rest  of  the  salvage  was  loaded  in,  all  except 
the  handy-sized  washing-tub,  which  by  means 
of  an  adroitly  taken  up  position  Mrs.  ^lassey 
contrived  to  have  overlooked  and  left  liehind, 
when  Mad  Bell  drove  away  with  her  newly- 
acquired  property. 

On  through  the  gloaming  she  drove,  till 
the  white  du.st  -  flakes  gathered  up  by  the 
wheels  grew  damp  and  fragrant  with  dew, 
and  till  the  moonlight  was  glimmering  among 
the  golden  sheaves  silverly,  and  till  live  em- 
bers were  fanned  out  of  the  a&hes  low  in  the 
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tast.  The  small  hours  had  a  frosty  chill,  and 
old  Ned's  short  steps  were  leisurely,  and  his 
halts  for  refreshment  frequent;  still,  Mad 
Bell  continued  to  sit  with  serene  patience. 
She  was  retracing  her  route  of  the  day 
before,  but  at  so  much  slower  a  rate  of  pro- 
gress that  the  sun  had  been  up  for  more 
than  an  hour  when  she  stopped  in  front /)f 
Big  Anne  and  the  Dummy's  little  house. 
They  were  disturbed  at  their  breakfast  by 
the  sound  of  the  arrival,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  door,  saw  their  visitor  in  the  act 
of  depositing  a  second  chair  upon  the  ground 
beside  the  cart. 

"  Whethen  now  and  is  it  yourself  back 
agin?"  said  Big  Anne.  "And  what  at  all 
have  you  got  there?" 

"  Inside  they're  goin',"  said  Mad  Bell, 
pointing  to  the  cart-load  with  an  elated  air. 
"  It's  a  dale  handier  to  have  some  chairs  and 
tables." 

This  was  a  fact  which  Big  Anne  might 
well  have  admitted,  considering  that  she  had 
just  been  squatting  on  her  heels  to  eat  her 
plate  of  stirabout.  However,  she  only  con- 
tinued her  perplexed  catechism :  "  Where  at 
all  was  you  after  bringin'  them  things  from, 
and  who  might  be  ownin'  them  ? " 

"  Out  of  a  house  burnin'  down,"  said  Mad 
Bell. 

"Och  between  us  an'  harm.  What  house 
is  it  then?     And  how  did  it  get  burnin'?" 

"Sure  it's  aisy  enough  settin'  a  house  on 
fire,"  said  Mad  Bell  with  a  grin  which  to 
Big  Anne,  who  at  this  time  was  not  familiar 
with  her  manners,  looked  rather  sinisterly 
significant.  "  Flarin'  up  rael  strong,"  she 
said,  pushing  towards  her,  as  if  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement,  the  little  wooden 
clothes  -  horse,  whose  rails  were  blackened 
and  charred. 

"Aisy  it  may  be,"  Big  Anne  said,  looking 
aghast  at  it,  "  but  dreadful  divilment  it  is  to 
do  such  a  thing,  wid  the  misfort'nit  people 
very  apt  to  lose  their  lives,  let  alone  every- 
thin'  else." 

"Tliere  was  nobody  in  it  on'y  the  couple 
of  fat  little  childer,"  said  Mad  Bell. 

"  The  saints  be  among  us  all,  woman,"  said 
Big  Anne,  "  what  sort  of  talk  have  you  ?  It's 
not  streelin'  about  the  counthry  you  are,  wid 
them  ould  sticks  of  furniture,  and  lavin'  the 
little  childer  in  the  house  blazin'  up?  The 
Lord  pity  the  crathurs,  what  'ud  become  of 
them  if  they  was  left  that-away?  Burnt  to 
■cinders  be  now  very  belike." 

"  Stufiicated,"  said  Mad  Bell,  with  a  com- 


placent nod.  Big  Anne  and  the  Dummy 
stared  at  one  another  in  great  hori'or.  The 
Dummy  could  express  her  feelings  only  by 
crossing  herself  and  gasping ;  but  Big  Anne 
spoke  volubly:  "May  God  forgive  me  for 
openin'  me  lips  to  the  likes  of  you.  Och  but 
you're  the  unnatural  wicked  woman  to  go  do 
such  a  thing,  if  you  was  twyste  as  cracked 
and  crazy  itself.  Git  along  out  of  this,  your- 
self and  your  ould  cart,  afore  the  polls  comes 
after  j'ou.  Och,  the  misfort'nit  little  crathurs. 
And  don't  be  off'erin'  to  darken  our  doors 
agin  wid  the  ojis  sight  of  you." 

"Gimme  a  hand  wid  liftin'  in  them  two 
tables,"  said  Mad  Bell.  Whereupon  Big 
Anne  whisked  away  from  her,  and  banged 
the  door  in  her  face. 

Mad  Bell,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be 
discouraged  by  this  reception.  She  finished 
unloading  the  cart  of  all  except  the  tables, 
which  she  found  imwieldy  single  -  handed. 
Then  she  unharnessed  old  Neddy,  and  went 
and  seated  herself  on  the  low  wall  beside  the 
house.  She  was  seemingly  quite  content  with 
the  situation.  But  to  the  two  women  indoors 
it  was  a  dreadful  experience.  Their  minds 
were  firmly  persuaded  that  the  daft  little 
woman  had  designedly  set  fire  to  some  dwell- 
ing, and  made  ofi"  with  what  household  gear 
she  could  lay  hands  on,  leaving  the  hapless 
children  to  perish  amid  the  flames.  It  shocked 
and  enraged  them  that  their  premises  should 
be  infested  by  the  presence  of  such  a  criminal, 
and  that  her  ill-gotten  goods  and  chattels 
should  be  brought  to  their  very  threshold, 
not  to  speak  of  her  outrageous  proposal  to 
harbour  them  under  their  roof.  Big  Anne 
declared  that  wid  the  legs  of  them  chairs  and 
tables  glimpsing  through  the  door,  as  if  they 
were  on'y  turned  out  to  be  airin'  a  bit,  she 
and  the  Dummy  seemed  as  good  as  a  pair  of 
murderers. 

Every  now  and  then  tbey  went  to  the  door 
and  peered  out,  and  the  incendiary  always 
greeted  them  with  cheerful  nods.  On  these 
occasions  Big  Anne  sometimes  said:  "Oh, 
very  well,  me  good  woman.  Just  you  sit 
brazenin'  there  till  the  patrol  comes  round 
this  way,  and  then  if  I  don't  give  you  in 
charge  as  sure  as  the  sun's  shinin'  crooked 
over  our  heads.  —  Begone  out  of  that,  and 
take  them  things  out  of  litterin'  about  our 
place."  Or  she  would  remark  loudly  to  her 
companion:  "Just  stop  a  minyit,  Winnie, 
till  I  sling  me  ould  shawl  over  me  head,  and 
run  down  to  the  barracks.  It's  not  very  long 
they'll  be  puttin'  her  out  of  it,  and  bundlin' 
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h«r  into  jail,  instead  of  to  be  sittin'  there, 
wid  ne'er  a  spark  of  shame  in  her,  annoyin' 
dacint  people."  But  neitlier  mode  of  addicss 
produced  any  ell'ect.  The  morning  sunljwims 
still  slanted  down  on  the  small  pile  of  furni- 
ture, and  old  Neddy  went  on  munching  the 
blades  off  which  they  were  dryiri'  the  dew, 
and  Mad  Bell  continued  to  .sit  upon  the  wall, 
as  if  placidly  waiting  foi'  events. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  until 
towards  noon,  when  an  outside  -  car  came 
trotting  quickly  down  the  lane.  On  one  side 
of  it  sat  a  black-whiskered  man  in  his  best 
clothes,  with  each  hand  tightly  gi'asping  a 
small,  fat,  wrigglesome  child.  And  the  tluee 
were  Matthew,  Tom,  and  Minnie  AVogan. 
On  catching  sight  of  Mad  Bell,  he  made  the 
driver  pull  up. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  he  called  to  her,  "so  you're 
after  gettin'  home.  Bedad  it's  the  fine  long 
step  you've  took  th'  ould  donkey ;  one  while 
he'd  be  doin'  it.  And  you're  about  gettin'  in 
the  few  things?  Very  welcome  she  is  to  the 
whole  of  them,"  he  continued  to  Big  Anne, 
who  had  now  emerged.  "And  begorrah 
nobody  else  had  a  better  right  to  any  trifle 
might  be  saved  out  of  it.  She'll  ha'  tould 
you,  ma'am,  the  way  the  place  was  set  on  fire 
on  me  last  night — some  little  divil  of  a  spal- 
peen playin'  wid  matches  it  seems.  But 
anyhow,  there  it  was  in  blazes,  and  me  gal- 
lopin'  home  like  a  deminted  cow,  consaitin' 
these  two  imps  of  the  mischief  hei-e  would 
be  smotherin'  inside  it.  And,  troth,  if  her- 
self ovei-  there  hadn't  them  fetched  out  safe 
into  the  yard,  when  it  was  as  much  as  your 
life  was  worth  to  put  your  head  in  at  the 
door,  for  the  stiflin'  of  the  smoke !  I  dunno 
how  she  conthrived  it.  Maybe  the  crathur 
isn't  altogether  over  sensible,"  he  said  in  a 
confidential  tone ;  "  but  if  she'd  had  all  the 
wit  ever  was  thought  of,  she  couldn't  ha'  done 
better  be  the  childer.  So  it's  kindly  welcome 
she  is  to  the  bits  of  furniture,  and  the  ould 
baste.  And  dhrivin'  on  we  must  be.  Good- 
mornin'  to  yous  all." 

Mad  Bell  listened  to  this  praise  with  the 
same  equanimity  as  to  Big  Anne's  threats 
and  reproaches.  But  when  the  car  had 
trotted  on,  she  came  up  to  her,  saying  just 
as  before,  "  Gimme  a  hand  wid  lif tin'  in  thim 
tables";  and  Matthew  Wogan,  jogging  down 
the  long  lane,  may  have  caught  the  last 
glimpse  of  one  of  them  as  it  vanished  in  at 
the  doorway.  ' 

Thus  it  was  that  Mad  Bell  came  to  be 
domiciled  with  Big  Anne  and  the  Dummy 


in  the  pauses  between  her  wanderings.  The 
arrangement  seemed  equitable  in  view  of  lier 
substantial  contriljution  to  the  plenishing  of 
the  house.  The  donkey-cart,  likewise,  was 
found  very  serviceable,  enabling  them  to 
turn  a  penny  occasionally  by  fetching  and 
carrying.  And  the  coalition  worked  well 
upon  the  whole.  But  after  a  few  yeais  of 
such  prosperity  that  they  were  seldom  with- 
out a  bit  of  f(jod  in  the  house,  and  sometimes 
had  bacon  on  Sunday,  things  took  a  turn  for 
the  worse.  Old  Ned  died  under  the  burden 
of  his  many  years,  and  a  sort  of  murrain 
among  the  fowl  cut  off  several  promising 
pullets  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth.  Then 
arose  difficulties  about  "  rint ",  while  their 
landlord,  who  was  new  to  the  property,  had 
a  natural  zeal  for  sweeping  it  clear  of  en- 
cumbering tenants.  And  the  end  of  it  was 
that  the  three  women  transferred  themselves 
to  Lisconnel,  where  they  became  not  the 
least  respected  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  these  particulars  about  their  antece- 
dents were  never  learned  by  the  neighbours 
there ;  and  the  joint  ownership  of  the  furni- 
ture still  presents  itself  as  one  of  our  un- 
solved problems.  Another  of  them  was 
propounded  somewhat  later,  when  Mad  Bell 
returned  from  an  unusually  long  ramble, 
daring  which  she  had  crossed  the  Liffey  by 
the  spacious  O'Connell  Biidge,  and  had  heaid 
the  boom  of  the  big  College  bell,  and  with 
her  wizened-lemon  face  had  half-scared  the 
smallest  -  sized  children  in  villages  round 
about  Dublin.  For  she  was  wearing  an 
elaborately  fantastic  piece  of  head-gear,  which 
moved  everybody's  curiosity  so  strongly  that 
it  cannot  have  been  for  want  of  wondering 
if  we  failed  to  find  out  how  she  had  come 
thereby.  Strangely  incongruous  it  did  un- 
doubtedly look ;  yet  the  stages  by  which  it 
had  descended  from  its  stand  in  the  milliner's 
show-room  and  alighted  upon  the  head  of 
the  little  wandering-witted  tramp,  were  much 
fewer  than  might  have  been  supposed  pro- 
bable. 

One  blustery  March  morning,  when  Mrs. 
M'Bean  was  on  her  way  along  by  the  low 
sea-wall  to  buy  a  bit  of  bacon  at  Donnelly's 
shop  in  Kilclone,  the  east  wind  did  her  the 
shrewd  turn  of  whisking  off  her  hat  and 
dropping  it  into  the  water.  It  was  a  most 
shabby  old  black  straw,  rusty  and  battered 
and  torn,  yet  Mrs.  M'Bean,  a  labourer's  wife, 
who  had  nothing  at  all  handsome  about  her, 
seemed  to  think  it  worth  a  serious  risk.  For 
she   mounted   on   the   broad  wall  -  top,  and 
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thence  made  so  unwary  a  snatch  that  she 
overbalanced  herself  and  splashed  headlong 
into  the  heaving  high-tide,  where  she  would 
very  soon  have  perished  beneath  the  cold, 
olive-gray  swell,  had  not  the  brothers  Denny, 
fishing  for  bass  hard  by,  noticed  the  perilous 
accident,  and  pulled  timely  to  the  rescue. 

When  they  disembarked  her,  gasping  and 
dripping,  at  the  nearest  landing-place,  she 
was  understood  to  say,  "  Sure  me  heart's 
broke",  a  remark  which  Police  -  sergeant 
Young,  who  formed  one  of  the  group  gathered 
by  the  disaster,  considered  sufficient  grounds 
for  marching  her  off  to  the  handiest  J.P.  on 
a  charge  of  attempted  suicide.  Mrs.  M'Bean 
vehemently  repelled  the  accusation.  She 
explained  that  she  had  said  her  heart  was 
broke  only  "because  she  had  lost  her  ould 
hat,  and  every  thread  of  a  rag  on  her  had 
been  dhrenched  and  ruinated  with  the  salt 
water.  How  could  she  go  for  to  do  such  a  sin 
as  destroy  herself,"  she  urged,  "and  she  wid 
a  houseful  of  little  childer  waitin'  for  her  at 
home,  the  crath  urs  ? "  Her  arguments  proved 
convincing,  and  the  charge  was  summarily 
dismissed,  not  without  strictures  upon  Ser- 
geant Young's  excessive  zeal,  by  which  he, 
recking  nothing  of  Talleyi'and's  maxim,  felt 
himself  puzzled  and  aggrieved. 

The  incident,  however,  brought  some  more 
agreeable  consequences  to  Mrs.  M'Bean,  as 
the  J.P.'s  ladies,  commiserating  her  half- 
drowned  plight,  sent  her  that  same  evening 
a  goodly  bundle  of  cast-off  clothes,  over 
which  her  eyes  grew  gleefully  bright  in 
her  care-worn  face.  At  one  of  the  articles 
included  they  widened  with  almost  awe. 
This  was  an  enormous  hat  made  of  white 
fluffy  felt,  with  vast  contorted  brims,  and 
great  blue  velvet  rosettes  and  streamers. 
Its  fabric  was  very  stout  and  substantial, 
and  withal  quite  new,  for  its  oi-igiual  owner 
had  speedily  found  it  so  stiff  and  heavy  that 
to  wear  it  gave  her  a  headache  and  a  crick  in 
her  neck.  Mrs.  M'Bean,  for  her  part,  could 
not  entertain  the  idea  of  carrying  anything 
so  sumptuous  upon  her  grizzled  head;  and 
when  she  tried  it  on  her  eldest  daughtei',  it 
totally  extinguished  and  nearly  smothered 
the  child.  So  she  stowed  it  away  in  a  corner, 
where  it  remained  unseen  for  several  weeks. 

But  next  month,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Easter  Day,  Mrs.  M'Bean  had  two  visitors 
over  from  Ballyhoy:  Annie  Cassidy,  elderly 
and  rather  grim,  with  her  young  fiiend 
-Nelly  Walsh. 

"  Nelly's  bound  to  be  havin'  bad  luck  this 


year  of  her  life,"  Anne  observed  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  "  for  not  a  new  stitch 
has  she  put  on  her  to-day,  and  it  Easter. 
That's  an  unlucky  thing,  according  to   the 


savin'." 


"Ne'er  a  bit  am  I  afraid  of  me  luck," 
;  averred  Nelly,  cheerful  and  threadbai'e,  not 
to  say  ragged.  But  Mrs.  M'Bean  was 
pricked  by  a  sudden  thought  up  the  ladder 
to  the  little  attic  aloft,  whence  she  creaked 
!  down  again,  bringing  with  her  the  great 
white  hat.  "There,  Nelly,"  she  said,  "just 
clap  that  on  your  head,  and  then  nobody  can 
pass  the  remark  that  you  didn't  get  the 
I  wear  of  somethin'  new,  any  way." 
I  Nelly  took  the  hat,  which  struck  her  nearly 
dumb  with  admiration,  but  as  she  tried  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the  shred  of  looking- 
glass  on  the  wall,  her  delighted  expression 
waxed  so  eloquent  that  Mrs.  M'Bean  was 
impelled  to  say:  "You're  to  keep  it,  girl 
alive,  if  you've  e'er  a  fancy  for  it.  Sure  it's 
fitter  for  you  than  the  likes  of  me,  that  'ud 
look  a  quare  ould  scarecrow  if  I  offered  to  go 
about  in  such  a  thing."  She  had  not  at  first 
intended  this  generosity,  her  worldly  goods 
being  so  few  that  she  could  not  lightly  part 
with  even  a  A'ery  unpromising  possession. 

Nelly,  on  her  side,  could  hardly  believe 
in  her  high  fortune,  when,  after  some  polite 
demur,  she  found  herself  carrying  off  the 
splendid  hat.  To  wear  it  on  an  ordinary 
walk  would  have  seemed  profane,  so  she 
held  it  under  her  old  shawl  all  the  way 
home  to  her  cabin  on  the  shore  at  the 
foot  of  the  Black  Banks,  a  good  step  beyond 
Ballyhoy.  But  when  she  reached  the  door, 
she  could  not  forbear  the  pleasure  of  making 
her  entrance  in  the  glory  of  her  new  adorn- 
ment. Her  reception  was  altogether  dis- 
appointing. For  her  mother's  and  grand- 
mother's voices  rose  up  shrill  and  shriller, 
demanding  what  at  all  hijjis  gazabo  she'd 
got  on  her.  Billy,  her  eldest  brother,  said: 
"  Musha,  she's  put  a  pair  of  blinkers  on  her 
like  an  ould  horse";  and  Larry,  his  junior, 
remarked  with  terse  candour,  "Och,  the 
fright ! "  More  mortifying  still,  Joe  Tierney, 
her  sweetheart,  who  had  called  to  conclude 
arrangements  about  the  morrow's  holiday, 
said  in  a  disgusted  tone :  "  Tare  and  ages ! 
I  hope  to  goodnes.s,  Nelly,  you're  not  in- 
tindin'  to  make  that  show  of  yourself  at  the 
circus  to-morra.  Bedad,  I  niver  seen  such  a 
conthrivance ;  you  might  as  well  be  walkin' 
alongside  some  sort  of  deminted  musharoon." 
This  rather  aptly  described  the  effect  of  the 
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huge  white  brim  upon  Nelly,  who  was  small 
and  short  of  stature  ;  but  it  hurt  her  feelings 
badly. 

The  only  upholder  of  the  hat  wa.s  Anne 
Cassidy,  who  is  fond  of  controverting  the 
opinions  of  other  people  and  who  despises 
men.  She  said:  "Don't  be  lettin'  them  put 
you  out  of  consait  with  it,  Nelly ;  it  suits 
you  lovely.  Sure  if  anyone  doesn't  tliiiik 
your  app'arance  is  good  enough  for  them, 
you  needn't  throuble  them  wid  your  com- 
pany. Circuses,  to  my  mind,  is  trash — to  be 
watchin'  folks  figurandyin' on  a  pack  of  ould 
horses'  backs.  There's  a  lot  of  us  going  over 
to-morra  to  Rathbeg,  where  they've  merry- 
go-rounds  you  can  ride  in  yourself,  and  all 
manner,  if  you'd  just  step  down  to  the  Junc- 
tion station  and  come  along  wid  us  on  the 
early  train." 

"  'Deed  then  I  might,"  said  Nelly  ;  not  that 
she  had  the  least  intention  of  doing  any  such 
thing,  but  because,  being  somewhat  of  a 
belle,  she  was  unaccustomed  to  uncompli- 
mentary criticisms  and  much  affronted  by 
them.  Furthermore,  for  the  same  reason, 
she  escorted  Anne  home,  and  stayed  so  long 
talking,  that  Joe  before  she  returned  had  to 
go  off  about  his  milking,  which  annoyed  him 
a  good  deal. 

However,  he  had  quite  forgotten  his  vexa- 
tion next  morning,  as  he  hurried  through  his 
early  tasks  with  a  day's  pleasuring  before 
him.  He  worked  at  the  Kellys',  whose  land 
is  bounded  north  and  south  by  the  Junction 
lane  and  the  sea ;  and  as  he  walked  about 
the  fresh  April  fields  he  was  in  view  of 
Howth,  dark  pansy-purple  against  the 
eastern  amber,  confronting  the  sweep  of  the 
Dublin  mountains,  outlined  in  wild-hyacinth- 
coloured  mist  across  the  dancing  silver  of  the 
bay.  The  calves  had  been  fed  so  expedi- 
tiously that  Joe  found  he  could  spare  time 
to  stop  at  the  starred  bank  under  the  hedge 
and  pick  a  bunch  of  primroses,  some  of 
which  Nelly's  mother  would  pi'oudly  keep  in 
a  jam-pot  on  the  window-stool,  while  Nelly 
herself  might  like  to  wear  a  few  at  the  circus, 
brightening  up  her  brown-striped  shawl. 

But  when  he  was  compressing  a  thick 
sheaf  of  the  cool  soft  stalks  in  one  hard 
hand,  he  chanced  to  look  up  and  saw  what 
thrilled  him  with  dismav.  Bobbintir  along 
over  the  jagged  edge  of  the  wall,  a  short 
way  down  the  lane  went  a  gleaming  white 
object,  which  he  at  once  recognized  as  Nelly's 
new  hat.  He  ran  aghast  to  look  through  the 
gate,  and  despite  intercepting  road-curves 
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and  obstructive  hedges,  the  hat  it  unmistak- 
ably was,  making  for  the  Junction  statiijn. 
So  Nelly,  intending  a  .serious  quarrel,  had 
thrown  him  over  and  joined  the  Rathbeg 
party.  A  pleasure  hoarded  in  anticipation 
for  many  months,  shrivelled  into  dead  leaves 
suddeiilv  like  fairy  gold,  as  he  perceived 
how  certainly  this  must  be  the  case. 

His  first  angry  impulse  was  a  resort  to 
Haskin's  public  at  Portbrt^ndan,  where  he 
might  spend  his  spoilt  holiday  taking  drink.s 
and  making  bets  in  the  society  of  .some 
cronies.  What  hindered  him  from  imme- 
diately acting  upon  it,  was  a  compunctious 
forecast  of  the  concern  which  would  prevail 
in  his  family,  if  he  absented  himself  conti-ar\ 
to  expectation.  "There's  me  mother's  never 
aisy,"  he  reflected,  "unless  she's  persuadin" 
herself  some  of  us  are  kilt  on  her."  This 
made  him  resolve  to  postpone  Portbrendaii 
till  after  breakfast,  and  he  turned  lothfully 
homewards.  As  he  passed  along  the  Kellys' 
yard-wall  he  relieved  his  feelings  by  tossing 
his  nosegay  over  it  at  the  place  where  he 
heard  the  grunting  of  their  pigs,  who  on  that 
occasion  fared  almost  as  delicately  as  Marvel's 
rose-lined  fawn. 

It  was  early  still  when  he  reached  his 
cabin,  one  in  the  Walshes'  row ;  and  he  sat 
down  listlessly  on  a  bank,  to  wait  for  noth- 
ing in  particular.  Presently  Mrs.  Walsji 
senior,  came  by  with  a  twinkling  can  of 
water.  "Och,  there  you  are,  Joe,"  she  said: 
"  Nelly's  been  lookin'  out  for  you  this  good 
while." 

"  Whethen  it's  quare  lookin'  out  she  had,"' 
said  Joe,  "and  she  took  off  wid  herself  to 
ould  Anne  Cassidy — bad  manners  to  her  for 
her  interfarin'." 

"What's  the  lad  talkin'  about  at  all?"  said 
Mrs.  Walsh,  standing  amazed;  "Nellv's 
widin  there  this  instiant  of  time,  readyin' 
herself  up." 

"  Maybe  you'll  tell  me,"  said  Joe,  "  that  I 
didn't  see  her  streelin'  down  the  Junction 
lane  afore  I  was  lavin'  Kellys'." 

"And  maybe  you'll  tell  me,"  said  Nelly's 
grandmother,  "that  she  wasn't  just  now 
callin'  to  me  they  were  wantin'  wather.  It's 
a  tine  bawl  she'd  ha'  had  to  let  out  of  her,  if 
I  was  to  be  hearin'  her,  and  she  up  beyond 
Kellys'." 

"There  she  was  anyway,"  Joe  said  dog- 
gedly. "  Wouldn't  I  know  that  dad  fetched- 
lookin'  ould  new  caubeen  she's  stuck  on  her, 
a  mile  o'  ground?" 

"  You  great  gomeral,"  said  Mrs.    Walsh. 
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"  If  that's  all,  you  might  aisy  enough  ha'  seen 
the  big  hat  goin'  the  road — but  have  you  the 
notion  it's  growing  on  Nelly's  head?  Why, 
you  omadhawn,  you  hadn't  quit  ten  minyits 
last  night,  and  Nelly  was  just  after  gettin' 
back,  when  who  should  come  by  but  poor 
Mad  Bell.  Och  now  the  raggedy  objick  the 
crathur  was,  wid  nothin'  over  her  misfort'nit 
head  but  an  ould  wisp  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
fishin'  net.  So  little  Larry  sez,  jokin'  like, 
'Look  here,  Nelly,'  sez  he,  'you'd  a  right  to 
be  lettin'  Mad  Bell  have  a  loan  of  your  grand 
flappy  hat  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  her  eyes.' 
But  belike  Nelly'd  took  a  turn  agin  the 
thing  wid  the  way  they'd  all  been  makin' 
fun  of  it;  for  sez  she,  'Will  you  have  it. 
Bell?'  sez  she,  houldin'  it  out  to  her.  And  if 
she  did.  Mad  Bell  grabbed  it  in  her  two 
hands — it's  not  often  she'll  have  a  word  for 
anybody — and  no  more  talk  about  it,  but 
cocked  it  on,  and  tied  it  firm  under  her  chin 
wid  the  sthramers,  as  tasty  as  you  plase. 
Musha  good  gracious,  to  see  the  len'th  she 
drew  the  bow  out  on  aich  side  of  her  bit  of  a 
yaller  face,  and  the  nod  she  gave  her  ould 


head  when  she'd  got  it  done.  So  that's 
what's  gone  wid  the  hat.  Goodness  guide 
us,  if  she  wasn't  the  poor  crazy-witted  body 
she  is,  'twould  be  a  sin  to  let  her  go  makin' 
such  a  show  of  herself  ;  but  sure  no  one  'ud 
think  to  mind  anythin'  the  likes  of  the 
crathur  might  have  on  her,  the  saints  inay 
pity  her.  Ay  bedad,  them  kind  of  quare 
consthructions  do  be  fit  for  nothin'  unless 
Quality  and  mad  people,"  old  Mrs.  Walsh 
continued,  without  malice,  soliloquizing,  as 
Joe  had  caught  up  the  can,  and  was  hurry- 
ing it  with  prodigal  splashes  towards  his 
sweetheart's  door. 

The  circus,  with  its  flaring  lights  and  whirl 
of  tinselled  prancing  marvels,  was  so  raptur- 
ous an  experience  to  Nelly  that  she  had  not 
a  regret  for  her  discarded  hat,  which  at  this 
time  was  moving  on  beneath  a  soft  dappled 
sky,  between  greening  hedges,  westward 
along  quiet  roads  and  lanes.  It  found 
shelter  for  the  night  under  the  lee  of  a  tall 
hay-rick  near  Santry,  thus  ending  the  first 
stage  of  Mad  Bell's  tramp  home  to  the  wide 
brown  bog-land  of  Lisconnel. 
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[Miss  Guiney  was  born  in  Boston  of  Irish 
parents,  her  father,  Brigadier-General  Patrick 
Robert  Guiney,  being  a  distinguished  soldier. 
She  has  lived  most  of  her  life  in  her  native 
town,  with  occasional  excursions  abroad.  She 
is  primarily  a  poet,  though  .she  has  published 
a  good  deal  of  prose  of  a  delicate  and  fanciful 
kind.  But  her  poetry  is  exquisite.  It  has 
an  Elizabethan  perfection  and  felicity,  and 
is  entirely  classical.  Very  little  poetry  to 
equal  hers  has  as  yet  come  out  of  America, 
no  other  woman's  certainly.  She  must  be 
acknowledged  as  the  queen  of  American 
poetry  in  our  day,  as  Mrs.  Meynell  is  of 
the  English.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 
Co.  have  published  her  poems  in  America; 
and  Mr.  Grant  Richards  in  England  has 
published  one  little  volume,  England  and 
Yesterday.  The  volumes  by  which  to  know 
Miss  Guiney's  poetry  are:  A  Wayside  Harp 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  1895),  and  A  Mar- 
tyr's Idyll  and  Shorter  Poems  (Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.,  1899).  She  has  published 
three  books  of  essays,  viz.:  Monsieur  Henri, 
a  Foot-note  to  French  History  (this  deals  with 
Henri  de  Rochejaquelin);   A  Little  English 


Oallery ;  and  Patrins.  She  has  also  done 
much  editing,  and  is  the  author  of  one  vol- 
ume of  stories.] 


A  FRIEND'S   SONG   FOR   SIMOISIUS. 

The  breath  of  dew,  and  twilight's  grace, 
Be  on  the  lonely  battle-place; 
And  to  so  young,  so  kind  a  face, 
The  long,  protecting  grasses  cling ! 

(Alas,  alas, 
The  one  inexorable  thing ! ) 

In  rocky  hollows  cool  and  deep, 
The  bees  our  boyhood  hunted  sleep; 
The  early  moon  from  Ida's  steep 
Comes  to  the  empty  wre.stling-ring. 

(Alas,  alas, 
The  one  inexorable  thing ! ) 

Upon  the  widowed  wind  recede 
No  echoes  of  the  shepherd's  reed, 
And  children  without  laughter  lead 
The  war-horse  to  the  watering. 

(Alas,  alas, 
The  one  inexorable  thing ! ) 
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Thou  stranger  Ajax  Telamoii ! 
What  to  the  loveliest  hast  thou  done, 
That  ne'er  with  him  a  maid  may  run 
Across  the  marii^olils  in  spring? 

(Alas,  alas, 
The  one  inexorable  thing ! ) 

With  footsteps  separate  and  slow 
The  father  ami  the  mother  go, 
Kot  now  upon  an  urn  they  know 
To  mingle  tears  for  comforting. 

(Alas,  alas. 
The  one  inexorable  thing ! ) 

The  world  to  me  has  nothing  dear 
Beyond  the  namesake  river  here: 
0  Simois  is  wild  and  clear ! 
And  to  his  brinic  my  heart  1  bring; 

(Alas,  alas. 
The  one  inexorable  thing ! ) 

My  heart  no  more,  if  that  might  be, 
Would  stay  his  waters  from  the  sea. 
To  cover  Troy,  to  cover  me, 
To  save  us  from  the  perishing. 

(Alas,  alas, 
The  one  inexorable  thing!) 


FLORENTIN. 

Heart  all   full  of  heavenly  haste,   too  like  the 

bubble  bright 
On  loud  little  water  floating  half  of  an  April  night. 
Fled  from  the  ear  in  music,  fled  from  the  eye  in 

light. 

Dear  and  stainless  heart  of  a  boy !     No  sweeter 

thing  can  be, 
Drawn  to  the  quiet  centre  of  God  who  is  our  sea; 
Whither,  through  troubled  valleys,  we  also  follow 

thee. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  LILAC. 

Above  the  wall  that's  broken, 

And  from  the  coppice  thinned, 

So  sacred  and  so  sweet 

The  lilac  in  the  wind ! 

And  when  by  night  the  May  wind  blows 

The  lilac-blooms  apart, 

The  memory  of  his  first  love 

Is  shaken  on  his  heart. 

In  tears  it  long  was  buried, 

And  trances  wrapt  it  round; 

0  how  they  wake  it  now. 

The  fragrance  and  the  sound  ! 

For  when  by  nisht  the  May  wind  blows 

The  lilac-blooms  apart. 

The  memory  of  his  first  love 

Is  shaken  on  his  heart. 


THE   KNIGHT-ERRANT  (DONATELLO'S 
SAINT  GEORGE). 

Spirits  of  old  that  bore  me. 

And  set  me,  meek  of  mind, 
Between  great  dreams  before  me. 

And  deeds  aa  great  behind. 
Knowing  humanity  my  star 

As  first  abroad  1  ride, 
Shall  help  me  wear,  with  every  scar, 

Honour  at  eventide. 

Let  claws  of  lightning  clutch  me 

From  summer's  groaning  cloud, 
Or  ever  malice  touch  me. 

And  glorj'  make  me  proud. 
0  give  my  youth,  my  faith,  my  sword. 

Choice  of  the  heart's  desire  : 
A  short  life  in  the  saddle.  Lord ! 

Not  long  life  by  the  fire. 

Forethought  and  recollection 

Rivet  mine  armour  gay  ! 
The  passion  for  perfection 

Redeem  my  failing  way! 
The  arrows  of  the  tragic  time 

From  sudden  ambush  cast, 
With  calm  angelic  touches  ope 

My  Paradise  at  last ! 

I  fear  no  breathing  bowman, 

But  only,  east  and  west. 
The  awful  other  foeman 

Impowered  in  my  breast. 
The  outer  fray  in  the  sun  shall  be. 

The  inner  beneath  the  moon; 
And  may  Our  Lady  lend  to  me 

Sight  of  the  Dragon  soon  ! 


TO  A  DOG'S  MEMORY. 

The  gusty  morns  are  here, 
When  all  the  reeds  ride  low  with  level  spear; 
And  on  such  nights  as  lured  us  far  of  yore, 
Down  rocky  alleys  yet,  and  through  the  pine, 
The  Hound-star  and  the  pairan  Hunter  shine: 
But  I  and  thou,  ah,  field-fellow  of  mine. 
Together  roam  no  more. 

Soft  showers  go  laden  now 
With  odours  of  the  sappy  orchard-bough, 
And  brooks  begin  to  brawl  along  the  march; 
The  lat«  frost  steams  from  hollow  sedges  high; 
The  finch  is  come,  the  flame-blue  dragon-fly, 
The  cowslip's  common  gold  that  children  spy. 
The  plume  upon  the  larch. 

There  is  a  music  fills 

The  oaks  of  Belmont  and  the  Wayland  hills 

Southward  to  Dewing's  little  bubbly  stream. 
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The  heavenly  weather's  call !  Oh,  who  alive 
Hastes  not  to  start,  delays  not  to  arrive, 
Ha^^n2:  free  feet  that  never  felt  a  gyve 
Weigh,  even  in  a  dream? 

But  thou,  instead,  hast  found 

The  sunless  April  uplands  underground, 

And  still,  wherever  thou  art,  I  must  be— 

My  beautiful  1  arise  in  might  and  mirth, 

For  we  were  tameless  travellers  from  our  birth; 

Arise  against  thy  narrow  door  of  earth, 

And  keep  the  watch  for  me. 


HYLAS. 


Jar  in  arm,  they  bade  him  rove 

Through  the  alders'  long  alcove, 

Where  the  hid  spring  musically 

Gushes  to  the  ample  valley. 

(There's  a  bird  on  the  under  bough 

Fluting  evermore  and  now. 

"  Keep young  !"  but  who  knows  how?) 

Down  the  woodland  corridor, 
Odours  deepened  more  and  more; 
Blossomed  dogwood,  in  the  briers, 
Struck  her  faint  delicious  fires; 
Miles  of  April  passed  between 
Crevices  of  closing  green. 
And  the  moth,  the  violet-lover, 
By  the  well-side  saw  him  hover. 

Ah,  the  slippery  sylvan  dark ! 
Never  after  shall  he  mark 
Noi.sy  ploughmen  drinking,  drinking. 
On  his  drowned  cheek  down-sinking; 
Quit  of  serving  is  that  wild, 
Absent,  and  bewitched  child; 
Unto  action,  age,  and  danger. 
Thrice  a  thousand  years  a  stranger. 

Fathoms  low,  the  naiads  sing 

In  a  birthday  welcoming; 

Water-white  their  breasts,  and  o'er  him, 

Water-gray,  their  eyes  adore  him. 

(There's  a  bird  on  the  under  bough 

Fluting  evermore  and  now: 

"  Keep— young!"  but  who  knows  how?) 


0  brighter  than  wild  laurel 

The  Babe  bounds  in  her  hand. 
The  King,  who  for  apparel 
Hath  but  a  swaddling-band. 
And  sees  her  heavenlier  smiling  than  stars  in  His 
command. 

Soon,  mystic  changes 

Part  Him  from  her  breast, 
Yet  there  awhile  He  ranges 

Gardens  of  rest: 
Yea,  she  the  first  to  ponder 

Our  ransom  and  recall, 
Awhile  may  rock  Him  under 

Her  young  curls'  fall 
Against  that  only  sinless  love-loyal  heart  of  all. 

What  shall  inure  Him 

Unto  the  deadly  dream, 
When  the  tetrarch  shall  abjure  Him 

The  thief  blaspheme. 
And  scribe  and  soldier  jostle 

About  the  shameful  tree, 
And  even  an  Apostle 

Demand  to  touch  and  see? — 
But  she  hath  kissed  her  Flower  where  the  Wounds 
are  to  be. 
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Vines  branching  stilly 

Shade  the  open  door, 
In  the  house  of  Zion's  Lily, 

Cleanly  and  poor. 


ODE  FOR  A  MASTER  MARINER 
ASHORE. 

There  in  his  room,  whene'er  the  moon  looks  in. 
And  silvers  now  a  shell,  and  now  a  fin. 
And  o'er  his  chart  glides  like  an  argosy, 

Quiet  and  old  sits  he. 
Danger !  he  hath  grown  home-sick  for  thy  smile. 
Where  hidest  thou  the  while,  heart's  boast. 
Strange  face  of  beauty  sought  and  lost, 
Star-face  that  lured  him  out  from  boyhood's  isle? 

Blown  clear  from  dust  indoors,  his  dreams  behold 
Night- water  smoke  and  sparkle  as  of  old, 
The  taffrail  lurch,  the  sheets  triumphant  toss 

Their  phosphor-flowers  across. 
Towards  ocean's  either  rim  the  long-exiled 

Wears  on,  till  stunted  cedars  throw 

A  lace-like  shadow  over  snow. 
Or  tropic  fountains  wash  their  agates  wild. 

Awhile,  play  up  and  down  the  briny  spar 

Odours  of  Surinam  and  Zanzibar, 

Till  blithely  thence  he  ploughs,  in  visions  new. 

The  Labradorian  blue; 
AH  homeless  hurricanes  about  him  break; 

The  purples  of  spent  days  he  sees 

From  Samos  to  the  Hebrides, 
And  drowned  men  dancing  darkly  in  his  wake. 

Where  the  small  deadly  foam-caps,  well  descried. 
Top,  tier  on  tier,  the  hundred-iuountained  tide, 
Away,  and  far  away,  his  pride  is  borne, 
Riding  the  noisy  morn. 
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Pluuges,  and  preens  her  wings,  and  laughs  to  know 
The  helm  and  tightening  halyardn  still 
Follow  the  urging  of  his  will, 

And  scoff  at  sullen  earth  a  league  below. 

Mischance  hath  barred  him  from  his  heirdom  high, 
And  shackled  him  with  many  an  inland  tie, 

And  of  his  only  wisdom  made  a  gibe 
Amid  an  alien  tribe: 

No  wave  abroad  but  moans  his  fallen  state. 

The  trade- wind  ranges  now,  the  trade- wind  roars  I 
Why  is  it  on  a  yellowing  page  he  pores? 

Ah,  why  this  hawser  fast  to  a  garden  gate  ? 

Thou  friend  so  long  withdrawn,  so  deaf,  so  dim. 
Familiar  Danger,  0  forget  not  him  ! 
Repeat  of  thine  evangel  yet  the  whole 

Unto  his  subject  soul, 

Who  suffers  no  such  palsy  of  her  drouth. 

Nor  hath  so  tamely  worn  her  chain, 


But  she  may  know  that  voice  again, 
And  shake  the  reefs  with  answer  of  her  mouth. 

0  give  him  back,  before  his  passion  fail. 
The  singing  cordage  and  the  hollow  sail. 
And  level  with  those  aged  eyes  let  be 

The  bright  unsteady  sea; 
And  move  like  any  film  from  off  his  brain 

The  pasture  wall,  the  boughs  that  run 

Their  evening  arches  to  the  sun. 
The  hamlet  spire  across  the  sown  champaign; 

And  on  the  shut  space  and  the  trivial  hour, 
Turn  the  great  floods !  and  to  thy  spousal  bower, 
With  rapt  arrest  and  solemn  loitering, 

Him  whom  thou  lovedst,  bring: 
That  he,  thy  faitliful  one,  with  praising  lip, 

Not  having,  at  the  last,  less  grace 

Of  thee  than  had  his  roving  race. 
Sum  up  his  strength  to  perish  with  a  ship. 


EDWARD     MARTYN. 


[Edward  Martyn  was  born  at  Masonbrook, 
near  Loughrea,  county  Galway,  Ireland,  on 
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and  Maeve,  with  an  introduction  by  George 
Moore,  appeared  and  immediately  gave  rise 
to  a  storm  of  controversy  in  the  press.  The 
Heather  Field,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
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THE    END     OF     A     DREAM. 
(from  "the  heather  field".') 

[Garden  Tyrrell's  dream  and  i)urpose  in 
life  is  the  reclamation  of  the  Heather  Field, 
a  great  tract  of  mountainous  bogland.     Into 

iBy  kind  permission  of  the  author. 


this,  despite  the  growing  anger  and  estrange- 
ment of  his  wife  and  the  fears  of  his  friends, 
he  has  put  his  fortune,  liis  hopes,  his  happi- 
ness, and  all  his  thoughts.  After  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  the  part  of  his  wife, 
Grace,  to  put  him  in  a  madhouse,  the  play 
goes  on  naturally,  inevitably  to  its  tragic 
close.] 

Act  III. 

Scene — The  same  as  last,  only  that  the  place, 
by  the  absence  of  all  drawing-room  orna- 
ments, has  assumed  once  more  its  aspect  of 
a  library.  A  fire  of  fresh  ashicood  in  the 
large  fireplace  burns  cheerfxdly,  while  sun- 
light streams  in  through  the  icindoxc-doors 
at  hack:  A  sheet  of  the  ordnance-map  lies 
on  the  mriting-table.  Several  months  have 
passed,  and  it  is  now  spring. 

Kit  Tyrrell  runs  in  by  door  at  right  carry- 
ing a  child's  kite,  ichich  he  examines  as  he 
kneels  down  in  front  of  the  fire.  Measuring 
out  the  string  at  arm's  length,  he  appears 
dissatisfied.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  remem- 
bering, he  runs  over  to  the  book-case  at 
back,  and  climbing  up  on  its  ledge  he 
takes  from  behind  the  books  on  an  upper 
row  a  mass  of  cord.  He  returns,  and, 
disentangling  it,  ties  its  end  to  the  cord 
attached  to  the  kite,  which  he  then  carries 
to  the  windoic  -  doors  at  back.  These  he 
opens,  and  stands  in  a  flood  of  sunlight. 
Outside  is  heard  the  singing  of  birds. 
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Garden  Tyrrell,  someivhat  aged  and  care- 
worn, enters  hy  door  at  right. 

Tyr.  [half  to  himself  as  he  ^catches  Kit\  Oh, 
memories — 

Kit  [after  a  short  pause,  -perceiving  Tyrrell 
and  running  to  kinil.  Father. 

Tyr.  The  little  birds  are  singing  in  the 
sunlight  to  my  little  bird.  Where  are  you 
going,  Kit? 

Kit.  I  am  going  to  fly  the  kite.  Oh,  come 
out,  father,  with  me  to  the  heather  field. 
Tliere  is  sure  to  be  a  splendid  breeze  there 
to-day. 

Tyr.  [sadly\  Ah,  the  heather  field.  No, 
Kit,  I  cannot. 

Kit.  You  have  not  been  there  for  such  a 
long  time.     Why  can't  you  come  ? 

Tyr.  I  can't ;  it  is  unbearable  to  be  always 
followed  and  watched  —  and  in  that  place 
above  all  others. 

Kit.  But,  father,  why  don't  you  tell  those 
policemen  to  go  away  ? 

Tyr.  I  have  done  so  over  and  over  again. 
They  will  not  go. 

Kit.  But  why  must  they  watch  you,  father 
dear? 

Tyr.  \loohs  at  Kit  for  a  moment,  then  in 
an  unsteady  voice  as  he  turns  away\  Do  not 
ask  me,  boy.     You  would  not  understand. 

Kit  [catching  Tyrrell  by  the  ami].  Really? 
Yet  Barry  says  that  I  understand  so  many 
things  better  than  if  I  were  a  man. 

Tyr.  [thoughtfulhJ\.  He  is  right.  Only 
those  who  become  as  you  are,  can  know  the 
rarest  joys  of  life. 

Kit.  Then  why  do  you  think,  father,  I 
would  not  understand  the  reason  they  are 
watching  you. 

Tyr.  Because — because  it  would  appear — 
well,  something  incredible  to  you.  There, 
do  not  ask,  boy.  [lie  flings  himself  'moodily 
into  the  chair  on  the  outside  of  the  writing- 
table.     A  short  pause.'] 

Kit  [corning  near].  Father  dear,  you  are 
not  angry  with  me  ? 

Tijr.  No,  Kit.  Only  a  bit  worried  by 
things  in  general. 

Kit.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  ever  worried 
you.  I  will  try  not  to  do  it  again.  I  love 
you.  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  I  love  you, 
father. 

Tyr.  [throwing  his  arms  round  Kit].  My 
darling,  you  have  never  worried  me.  I  could 
not  live  without  you. 

Kit  [hiding  his  face  on  Tyrrell's  neck].  Oh, 
father,  father  I 


7'yr.  Yes,  Kit,  you  are  a  little  elf  that 
calls  up  for  me  the  magic  of  the  heather 
field.  Henceforth  we  must  never  be  divided, 
you  and  I. 

Kit.  Never,  oh  never,  father  dear.  You 
don't  know  how  lonely  I  feel  away  from 
you.  I  have  not  been  to  the  heather  field 
for  ever  so  long.  It  seemed  such  a  sad  place 
when  you  were  not  there. 

Tyr.  Even  in  spite  of  its  wild-flowers,  Kit? 
It  is  time  for  them  now  to  be  coming  out 
:  again. 

Kit.  Yes,  the  heather  field  will  be  begin- 
ning to  look  lovely  now. 

Tyr.  How  I  wish  I  were  free  to  walk 
among  its  flowers  on  this  soft  spring  day ! 

Kit.  Poor  father — but  would  you  like  me 
to  fetch  you  some  of  them  ?     Shall  I  go  ? 

Tyr.  Yes,  do.  Kit.  I  should  like  some 
flowers  from  the  heather  field. 

Barry  Ussher  enters  at  back. 

Kit.  Oh,  there's  Barry. 

Tyr.  What — Barry !  It  is  an  event  when 
I  see  anyone  now. 

U^ss.  As  if  it  were  not  your  own  doing. 

Tyr.  [somewhat  ruffied].  You  may  say  what 
you  like  for  all  I  care. 

Uss.  [shrugging  his  shoulders].  Heigh-ho ! 
Well,  Kit,  are  you  glad  the  winter  is  over? 

Kit.  Oh,  yes,  how  horrid  and  dark  it  was ! 

Uss.  I  wonder  how  you  ever  managed  to 
exist  through  it.  And  you  never  got  the 
pony  after  all  ? 

Kit.  No — you  see  when  father  promised 
me  one  he  thought  he  could  afibrd  it.  But 
now  he  cannot,  until  he  lets  the  heather  field. 
I  must  wait  a  while  longer.  Is  not  that  so, 
father? 

Tyr.  Yes,  Kit,  we  must  wait. 

Kit.  You  know,  Barry,  I  could  not  think 
of  worrying  him  any  more  about  the  pony. 

Uss.  You  good  little  son,  there  is  no  need 
to  wait  any  longer.  I  have  just  brought  you 
such  a  nice  pony. 

Tyr.  What  is  this,  Barry?      What  is  this? 

Kit.  Oh,  where  is  he,  Barry? 

Uss.  Out  in  the  yard  waiting  for  you — 
bridle,  saddle  and  all. 

Kit.  Oh,  thank  you,  Barry.  Father,  is  he 
not  nice  and  kind? 

l^yr.  [looking  at  Ussher].  Yes,  always  the 
kind  friend.     Always  the  same. 

Kit.  Father,  I  shall  ride  the  pony  off  to 
the  heather  field  at  once,  and  get  you  those 
flowers.  [Exit  at  back. 

Uss.  How  happy  the  little  fellow  is ! 
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Tyr.  You  have  indeed  made  hiui  so  by 
your  kindness,  Bany. 

Uis.  Bah  I — a  seltisli  kindness  at  most.  I 
tell  you,  I  have  not  felt  for  a  long  time  such 
real  happiness  as  just  now,  when  I  saw 
myself  looked  at  like  some  good  spirit  by 
that  little  face. 

Tyr.  And  to  think  that  you  who  are  so 
lucky,  to  whom  most  things  come  so  easily, 
should  say  this !  Why,  even  I  with  all  my 
troubles,  could  hardly  speak  more  despond- 
ingly.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  im- 
prisoned as  I  am  here  since  those  evictions? 

Vss.  Your  health  will  be  ruined  by  your 
obstinacy. 

Tyr.  What  can  I  do?  The  police  have 
orders  never  to  lose  sight  of  me  if  I  go  out. 
They  say  I  should  be  shot  at  otherwise. 

Ihs.  Ha! 

Tyr.  And  you  know  I  never  could  bear  to 
be  followed  by  a  guard.  It  makes  me  feel 
like  a  criminal.  I  would  much  rather  stay 
indoors. 

Uss.  [after  thinking  for  a  moment^  Look 
here,  Garden,  you  ought  to  leave  this  place  for 
a  while.   We  will  go  together.   We  will  travel. 

Tyr.  Impossible.  The  drainage  of  the 
valley  could  never  go  on  in  my  absence. 

Uss.  Why  not  ?  You  haven't  been  near  it 
for  ever  so  long. 

Tyr.  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter  in  the  least. 
I  can  direct  it  just  as  well  from  this  room. 
There  on  the  writing-table  is  my  map  with 
all  the  drains  marked  upon  it.  The  superin- 
tendent comes  to  me  at  stated  intervals, 
reports  the  pi'ogress  of  each  man's  work,  and 
takes  the  fresh  orders  which  I  give  him  from 
the  map.  I  assure  you  it  gives  me  greater 
pleasure  to  conduct  operations  in  this  way 
scientifically,  than  if  I  were  to  go  on  the 
ground.  One  can  imagine  oneself  in  such 
a  situation,  like  Moltke  fighting  battles  from 
his  study. 

Uss.  [gives  a  quick  look  at  Tyrrdl.  Then 
after  a  short  pause"].  Well,  if  you  won't  leave 
here,  at  all  events  try  and  settle  with  those 
peasants,  so  that  you  may  dispense  with 
police  and  be  able  to  go  about  again. 

Tyr.  Settle?  How  could  I  settle  with 
them?  The  only  settlement  they  would  heai' 
of  I  could  never  grant.  Oh  no — a  nice  end- 
ing, indeed,  that  would  be  to  our  battle ! 

Uss.  Is  there  no  compromise  you  will  come 
to? 

Tyr.  I  will  reinstate  the  evicted,  if  they 
pay  in  full  their  rents  and  the  costs  I  have 
incurred  on  their  account. 


Uss.  Oil,  that  is  no  compromise  at  all. 

Tyr.  Well,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  agree  to. 
I  told  these  people  when  they  struck,  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  give  abatements  on  rents 
which  had  already  been  reduced  so  much  by 
the  Land  Commission,  and  I  can  less  afford 
to  give  any  now  with  pressing  mortgagees 
who  have  not  been  paid  for  so  long. 

Uss.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  get 
some  rent  for  that  land  instead  of  leaving  it 
idle?  Others,  you  know,  will  not  dare  to 
take  it  from  you. 

Tyr.  I  cannot  help  tlrnt.  I  must  work  it 
myself. 

Uss.  Meanwhile,  how  are  you  going  to  pay 
the  mortgagees  their  interests? 

Tyr.  Oh,  there  is  the  great  difficulty. 
The  chief  mortgagee  is  most  pressing,  and 
threatens  to  foreclose  immediately.  I  have 
implored  of  him  again  and  again  to  wait 
until  I  can  let  the  heather  field,  but  in  vain. 
Miles,  whom  I  expect  home  this  evening, 
was  to  have  made  a  final  appeal  to  him  in 
Dublin  last  night.  I  can  only  hope  for  a 
favourable  result. 

Uss.  I  think  you  had  better  come  to  terms 
with  those  tenants.  Garden. 

Tyr.  I  shall  never  give  in  to  them.  I  shall 
never  voluntarily  reduce  the  value  of  my 
property.  Besides,  if  the  worst  should  come, 
I  have  always  the  great  resource. 

Uss.  What  is  that? 

Tyr.  The  heather  field ! 

Uss.  Garden,  take  care.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing — trusting  to  only  one  resource. 

Tyr.  [a  little  irritated].  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Are  you  too  going  to  join  the  enemy  ? 

Uss.  [uneasily].  No,  no.  Garden,  you  do 
not  understand  me ;  but — 

Tyr.  But  what? 

Uss.  Oh,  I  should  so  like  to  see  you  on 
good  terms  with  your  people  again.  I  am 
sure  the  remembrance  of  all  that  friendship 
with  them  in  the  past  must  make  this  quarrel 
unbearable  to  you. 

Tyr.  Yes,  indeed  that  is  true. 

Uss.  And  this  continual  watch  upon  your 
movements  too  must  be  dreadful. 

Tyr.  Dreadful,  it  is  gradually  wearing  me 
out.  I  know  I  cannot  stand  it  much  longer. 
And  most  of  the  long  di'eary  winter  I  had 
no  one  about  me  whom  I  could  confide  in  or 
consult,  for  Miles  has  been  away  at  College 
as  you  know. 

Uss.  Yes,  carrying  everything  before  him. 
I  see  he  has  won  a  scholai'ship.  He  is  sure 
of  his  gold  medal  now. 
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Tyr.  Miles  is  of  the  stuif  to  succeed.  I  am 
so  fond  of  Miles.  He  was  always  such  good 
company. 

Uss.  Of  course,  a  most  charming  boy.  I 
am  glad  he  is  to  be  at  home  to-day. 

Tyr.  Indeed  his  companionship  will  make 
a  great  diflerence  to  me,  now  that  I  can 
never  get  about. 

Uss.  \aiixiously\  Oh,  but,  Garden,  you 
cannot  continue  in  this  way.  You  have 
always  been  used  to  so  free  a  life  in  the 
open  air.  I  say  this  imprisonment  will  kill 
you.  Already  I  see  a  very  marked  change 
in  your  appearance. 

Tyr.  [doggedlyl.  I  cannot  help  it.  My 
past  demands  that  I  must  suffer. 

[  With  a  sigh,  he  passes  to  the  right  of  doors 
at  bad;  ivhere  he  looks  out  in  a  reverie. 

Uss.  [watching  hitn].  For  heaven's  sake, 
Garden,  do  not  be  so  fatally  unreasonable. 

Tyr.  [after  a  pause,  still  looking  in  the  same 
direction].  No — I  am  not  so ;  you  think 
those  remedies  you  suggest  would  avail  to 
relieve  me — but  they  would  not. 

Uss.  Why  not? 

Tyr.  You  ask — you  who  are  such  a  philo- 
sopher? Gan  you  not  understand  that  the 
only  remedy  for  me  must  be  something  that 
has  no  relation  whatever  with  those  circum- 
stances that  may  affect  me  ill  or  otherwise. 

Uss.  You  mean  that  improvement  of  cir- 
cumstances has  little  to  do  with  bringing 
contentment. 

Tyr.  I  mean  that  the  only  remedy  must 
be  something  which  would  make  me  forget- 
ful that  I  am  myself.  [Mysteriously]  Barry, 
would  you  believe  it,  often  in  moments  of 
darkest  anxiety,  I  am  arrested  by  the  sight 
of  some  flower  or  leaf,  or  some  tiny  nook  in 
the  garden  out  there.  And  oh ! — I  become 
then  at  once  so  peaceful  that  I  care  not  what 
may  happen  to  me.  I  think  it  is  only  when 
we  turn  to  them  in  our  misery  that  we  can 
really  see  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these 
things. 

Uss.  Ah,  Garden,  nature  is  a  marvellous 
sedative.  How  infinite  her  ingenuousness 
amidst  all  our  pains  and  fears ! 

Tyr.  Yes;  and  just  this  moment  when  I 
looked  upon  the  ocean  there  and  the  land 
awakening  with  such  freshness  from  its 
winter  sleep,  I  felt  something  that  no  im- 
provement of  circumstances  could  bring. 
[Theti,  icith  a  strange  enthtisiasm]  Oh,  to 
feel  that  despite  all  suffering  one  has  the 
firmament,  the  earth,  the  sea!  What  more 
can  one  really  require  from  the  world? 


Uss.  Ay — true  enough.  "For  all  things 
were  made  from  these,"  to  quote  the  great 
mediaeval  philosopher.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
1  might  bring  you  another  and  very  real 
sort  of  relief  from  this  present  trouble,  if 
you  would  but  allow  me. 

Tyr.  And  what  if  you  might?  It  would 
only  be  succeeded  by  some  further  trouble. 
That  is  the  only  sort  of  relief  you  could  ever 
bring.  Ah !  there  is  a  trouble  past  all  your 
remedies. 

Uss.  Alas,  I  fear  there  are  many.  How 
could  I  pretend  otherwise?  But  will  you 
tell  me  this  particular  one  ? 

Tyr.  I  wonder  will  you  understand  me? 

Uss.  Why  not.  Garden? 

Tyr.  Well  then,  have  you  ever  seen  on 
earth  something  beautiful  beyond  earth — 
that  great  beauty  which  appears  in  divers 
ways?  And  then  have  you  known  what  it 
is  to  go  back  to  the  world  again  ? 

Uss.  [sadly].  I  know.  I  know — the  pain  of 
loss. 

Tyr.  Is  it  not  misery  ?  But  you  have  seen 
the  great  beauty,  have  you  not?  Oh,  that 
immortal  beauty — so  far  away,  always  so  far 
away. 

Uss.  Yes,  yes ;  our  ideal  of  beauty  that  for 
ever  haunts  and  eludes  us  through  life. 
[  With  a  movement  of  resignation.]  But  let  us 
not  speak  of  it  any  more. 

Tyr.  Why,  Barry? 

Uss.  Because,  as  you  say,  it  makes  one  so 
miserable  in  the  world,  and  it  is  such  a  hope- 
less phantom  after  all. 

Tyr.  How  can  you  say  so?  You  who 
know  that  it  is  alone  the  reality  in  the 
world. 

Uss.  [cautiously].  Hush,  Garden,  I  do  not 
know. 

Tyr.  [laughing  hitterly].  There — just  like 
you,  Bairy,  careful  never  to  let  yourself  go. 

Uss.  No — no.  Garden,  but  you  brood  too 
much  on  these  thoughts.  You  are  over- 
worked— you  ought  really  to  come  away 
from  here.  Do  let  us  travel  somewhere 
together  for  a  change. 

Tyr.  Ah,  not  now — at  some  future  time, 
perhaps — but  not  now.  My  difficulties  are 
gathering  before  me.  I  must  stand  and  hew 
them  from  my  path. 

Grace  Tyrrell  enters  hurriedly  and 
excitedly  by  door  at  right. 

Gr.  [pauses  when  she  sees  Ussher,  then  to 
Tyrrell].  Oh,  but  I  suppose  as  you  have  no 
secrets  from  him — 
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Tt)r.  \»tartlng\.  Well,  wliat  is  the  matter? 

Gr.  [holding  out  a  paper].  A  dreadful- 
looking  man  has  just  liaiided  me  this. 

Tjr.  Let  me  see  \takes  paper\.   Ah  — 

(Jr.  I  have  so  often  asked  you  for  money 
1,0  pay  this  person. 

Tyr.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  had  nothing  to 
give  you. 

(//•.  Alas,  you  always  had  plenty  to  squan- 
der on  that  mountain. 

Tyr.  That  was  Government  money,  and  it 
could  not  honestly  be  expended  except  on 
the  object  for  which  it  was  advanced. 

(Jr.  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  some  of  it 
now.     I  cannot  be  left  in  this  condition. 

Tyr.  Indeed  you  shall  not  have  one  penny 
of  it. 

Gr.  What — you  mean  to  leave  me  under 
the  stigma  of  such  an  insult? 

Tyr.  {impatiently'].  There  is  no  particular 
urgency.  I  will  see  if  I  can  possibly  meet 
this  writ  by  some  money  of  my  own.  [  With 
a  painful  distracted  look:]  Oh,  this  worry — 
this  worry  !  [Exit  by  door  at  right. 

Gr.  Well,  Mr.  Ussher,  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  now.  We  are  ruined;  and  my 
husband  is  becoming  stranger  in  his  be- 
haviour every  day.  But  for  you,  he  might 
have  been  cured  by  this,  and  the  estate  in  a 
very  different  condition. 

Vss.  I  have  notliing,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  to  re- 
proach myself  v/ith.     I  did  all  for  the  best. 

Gr.  Yes,  of  course.  That  is  the  only 
satisfaction  one  ever  receives  for  injuries 
done  thiough  gratuitous  intei'ference. 

Uss.  Nothing  has  since  happened  to  con- 
vict me  of  having  acted  wrongly.  I  have 
done  you  no  injury. 

Gr.  No  injury?     Well! 

Uss.  You  cannot  lay  to  my  account  this 
quarrel  with  the  tenants,  which  is  the  cause 
of  your  present  difficulties.  Goodness  knows 
I  have  done  my  best  to  mend  it. 

Gr.  \_impatiently].  Oh,  that  is  only  a  tem- 
porary difficulty.  But  the  estate  will  be 
ruined  for  ever  by  the  great  debt  from 
which  we  should  have  saved  it,  if  you  had 
not  interfered.  [Pau,sc.]  Yes — I  see  now 
how  it  will  all  be.  The  cliild  and  I  will  be 
driven  out,  ruined,  to  battle  with  the  world. 

Uss.  Oh,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  Mrs. 
Tyrrell.     It  can  never  come  to  that. 

Gr.  [sadly].  Ah  yes.  You  destroyed  my 
last  chance  of  saving  our  home.  I  might  have 
kept  it  lovingly  for  Kit  until  he  grew  to  be 
a  man  ;  but  now  I  see  it  must  go  from  us.  I 
shall  have  to  bid  everything  farewell — the 


familiar  rooms,  the  garden  where  I  found  an 
occupation  for  my  life — even  those  common 
useless  things  about  the  house  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  kxjk  at  for  years.  Oh  I  you 
don't  know  what  it  is — this  parting  from 
tho.se  everyday  things  of  one's  life. 

Uss.  Yes,  yes — indeed  I  do — and  from  my 
heart  I  feel  for  you. 

Gr.  And  yet  you  could  have  acted  as  you 
have  ? 

Uss.  I  acted  only  in  good  faith.  Heaven 
knows  that  is  the  truth. 

Gr.  The  injury  remains  still  the  same. 

Uss.  [with  strong  emotion].  If  it  is  I  who 
have  injuied  you,  Mis.  Tyrrell,  you  must 
allow  me  to  make  amends. 

Gr.  Alas,  what  amends  are  possible? 

Vss.  Who  can  tell  ?  I  promise  you  at  least 
you  shall  never,  nectr  bid  farewell  to  your 
home. 

Gr.  [in  a  trembling  voice].  If  only  what  you 
say  might  come  true. 

Lady  Shrule,  Lord  Shrule,  and  Garden 
Tyrrell  enter  by  door  at  right. 

Lord  S.  Garden,  I  believe  your  servant 
was  actually  going  to  say  "  not  at  home  "  to 
us,  if  I  had  not  caught  sight  of  you  in  the 
hall.     Ha,  ha ! 

Lady  S.  What  a  shame,  Mr.  Tyiiell,  to 
try  and  prevent  me  from  seeing  Gi-ace. 
How  do  you  do,  Grace  dear?  [Giving  her 
hand  apathetically  to  Ussher].  How  do  you 
do? 

Lord  S.  [shakes  hands  icith  Grace  and 
Ussher].  We  should  have  been  so  disap- 
pointed. 

Tyr.  I  assure  you.  Lord  Shrule,  my  attempt 
to  escape  is  purely  an  imagination  on  your 
part. 

Lord  S.  Oh,  you  sly  fellow,  you  think  I 
do  not  know.  You  are  just  like  youi'  father 
when  people  used  to  call — although  he  would 
never  run  away  from  me,  I  can  tell  you. 

I'yr.  No  more  did  I.  I  was  only  suipiised 
to  see  you  ;  that  was  all.  When  I  heard  the 
bell  I  thought  it  was  Miles  come  from  Dub- 
lin. I  am  anxiously  expecting  him  now  at 
any  moment. 

Lord  S.  Ah,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  see 
Miles  again.  We  have  all  heard  of  his 
University  triumphs.  How  proud  your  poor 
father  would  have  been  I 

Tyr.  Yes,  and  iiow  delighted  to  share  his 
satisfaction  with  you. 

Lord  S.  Poor  Marmaduke,  we  were  such 
friends — at  our  very  last  interview  he  asked 
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me  to  keep  yovi  and  your  brother  always 
in  mind  after  he  was  gone.  So  I  have 
always  felt  somehow  like  a  father  towards 
you  both,  you  know,  and  with  a  father's 
privilege  occasionally  have  given  advice. 

Gr.  Yes,  Lord  Shrule,  and  how  I  wish 
your  good  advice  occasionally  had  been 
followed. 

Lord  S.  Ah,  we  cannot  help  that,  Mrs. 
Tyrrell.  Nothing  will  ever  teach  the  young 
save  bitter  experience. 

Gr.  I  am  sure  there  has  been  enough  bitter 
experience,  but  it  seems  to  have  taught  no- 
thing at  all. 

Lord  S.  Well,  well ;  I  hope  it  won't  be  so. 
Eh,  Garden? 

Ti/r.  I  do  not  see  how  my  experience 
can  teach  me  to  act  differently  from  my 
present  way  of  acting.  \^Aside  to  (Jssher.^ 
MUes  ought  to  have  arrived  by  this.  Oh,  I 
am  nearly  dead  with  anxiety  to  know  the 
news  he  will  bring. 

Uss.  [aside  to  Tyrrell].  I  hope  there  will 
be  good  news. 

Lord  S.  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Tyrrell.  Car- 
den  will  come  by  degrees  to  see  his  mistakes. 

Gr.  I  fear  we  are  now  in  so  bad  a  way 
that  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  he 
sees  them  or  not. 

Lady  S.  No — really,  Gi-ace,  you  do  not 
say  so? 

Gr.  Oh,  Lilian,  we  are  ruined. 

Lord  S.  Come,  come;  I  am  sure  it  cannot 
be  as  bad  as  that. 

Tyr.  Goodness  me,  of  course  not.  Lord 
Shiule.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  near  future 
we  shall  make  a  fortune. 

Gr.  I  say  we  are  ruined — utterly,  irre- 
trievably. 

Tyr.  No — no 

Uss.  What  noise  is  that?  \_Listeru,  then 
opens  door  at  riylit\    Why,  Miles  has  arrived ! 

Tyr.  Miles — oh! 

Uss.  There,  Carden ;  for  goodness  sake  be 
calm. 

Filter  Miles  Tyrrell  by  door  at  right. 

Mil.  Carden.  [He  grasps  his  brother  by  the 
hand.,  then  greets  all  the  rest.] 

Tyr.  What  news,  Miles?     Will  he  wait? 

Mil.  [turning  aioay  dejectedli/].  I  did  my 
best,  Carden.     There  is  no  hope,  I  fear. 

Gr.  No  hope.  What  is  this  new  misfor- 
tune?    Who  won't  wait? 

Mil.  The  chief  mortgagee. 

Gr.  Is  he  going  to  foreclose? 

Mil.  He  says  so. 


Lord  S.  Ha — this  is  a  most  serious  matter. 
Tyr.  But  Miles,  didn't  you  explain  to  him 
all  about  the  heather  field? 
Mil.  Yes. 

Tyr.  Didn't  you  assure  him  that  it  would 
soon  bring  in  what  would  more  than  pay  his 
interest? 

Mil.  Indeed  I  did,  Carden. 
Tyr.  Well? 

Mil.  That  only  seemed  to  make  him  im- 
patient with  me.  But  I  used  eveiy  argu- 
ment I  could  think  of,  and  pleaded  with  him 
for  nearly  an  hour  in  his  office,  until  at  last 
he  had  to  get  rid  of  me  almost  brutally. 

Tyr.  [with  a  look  of  humiliation  and  de- 
spair].    Oh  ruin  !  ruin ! 

Uss.  No,  no,  Carden — it  is  not  yet  that. 
We  must  see  how  we  can  help  you  through 
this  difficulty. 

Tyr.  [quietly].  With  all  your  good-will, 
Barry,  what  can  you  do  now? 

Uss.  Who  knows?  Just  keep  quiet,  and 
do  not  distress  yourself.  Leave  it  all  to  me. 
Tyr.  [almost  staggering].  Yes  —  such  a 
severe  blow — this.  It  has  quite  upset  me. 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  excuse  me.  You, 
Barry,  will  see  what  you  can  do,  won't  you  ? 
Yes —  [He  goes  to  door  at  right. 

Uss.  Yes,  Carden,  I  hope  all  will  come 
well. 

Lord  S.  How  much  of  the  property  does 
this  mortgage  cover  ? 

Gr.  Oh,  pretty  nearly  all,  I  should  think. 
Tyr.  [suddenly  turning].  All,  do  you  say? 
No — not  all.  This  vulture  cannot  touch  the 
heather  field !  My  hope — it  is  my  only  hope 
now,  and  it  will  save  me  in  the  end.  Ha, 
ha!  these  wise  ones!  They  did  not  think 
the  barren  mountain  of  those  days  worth 
naming  in  their  deed.  But  now  that  moun- 
tain is  a  great  green  field  worth  moie  than 
all  they  can  seize,  [tvith  a  strange  intensity] 
and  it  is  mine — all  mine ! 

[Exit  by  door  at  right. 
Lord  S.  [throwing  up  his  hands].     Oh  dear, 
oh  dear,  what  infatuation ! 

Gr.  Yes  indeed,  it  has  caused  us  all  to  be 
cast  adrift  in  the  world.  Oh,  what  is  to 
become  of  me — what  is  to  become  of  me? 
[She  sobs  in  her  handkerchief.] 

I^ady  S.  Grace,  you  must  not  lose  heart. 
Gr.  Ah,  the  final  misfortune  has  come. 
Lady  S.  We  shall  try  and  help  you,  dear — 
there. 

Uss.  Yes,  we  must  lose  no  time  now  to  see 
what  can  be  done  for  Carden. 

Lady  S.  You  should  indeed  bestir  yourself, 
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Mr.  Ussher,  and  save  him,  for  we  have  you 
to  thank  that  he  was  left  in  a  position  to 
ruin  himself. 

Uss.  And  have  not  you  too,  Lady  Shrule, 
to  thank  yourself  for  the  same  things 

LaJj/  S.  I  ?     How  so,  pray  ? 

Css.  Why  did  yf)u  and  Lord  Shrule  dis- 
appear so  suddenly  on  that  day  the  doctors 
were  here?  Your  advocacy  would  doubtless 
have  made  them  heedless  of  my  objections — 

Ladi/  .V.  Ha — why  indeed?  You  know, 
Shrule,  I  wanted  you  to — 

Lord  S.  Well,  well.  I  could  not  bear  to 
act  in  such  a  way  to  the  son  of  my  old 
friend.  But  I  suppose  in  my  weakness  I  did 
wiong. 

Css.  No,  Lord  Shrule,  you  did  right.  You 
never  could  be  suspected  by  anyone  of  doing 
otherwise. 

Lord  S.  I  hope  not,  Ussher !  Still,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  might  have  been  wiser 
then  to  have  taken  some  definite  step. 

Ladi/  S.  I  should  think  so.  Just  see  what 
has  happened  since. 

O'r.  Nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  a  help- 
less woman  and  her  child. 

Ladi/  S.  You  have,  indeed,  incurred  a  nice 
responsibility,  Mr.  Ussher. 

Or.  [to  Ussher'].  What — what  right  had 
you  to  do  my  child  and  me  this  wrong? 

Css.  I  only  prevented  what  I  thought  a 
grievous  wrong  from  being  done  to  my 
friend. 

Gr.  It  was  no  wrong — it  was  for  his  good 
— for  all  our  good.  In  your  heart  you  must 
know  I  was  right. 

Uss.  I  have  often  said,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Lady  S.  Still,  you  must  admit  that  his 
actions  since  have  more  than  justified  Mrs. 
Tyrrell  in  the  course  she  adopted. 

Lord  S.  Alas,  I  fear  that  is  the  case. 

Uss.  I  admit  he  is  very  wilful  and  extrava- 
gant, but  no  more.  I  cannot  discover  any 
mental  infirmity.  His  mind  has  a  perfect 
grasp  of  ideas. 

Gr.  Don't  talk  of  ideas.  I  have  heard 
enough  about  them  since  I  was  married  to 
give  me  a  horror  of  them  for  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

Lady  S.  They  certainly  have  caused  the 
wreck  of  this  household. 

Lo7-d  S.  Oh,  I  hope  not.  We  must  not  be 
too  pessimistic. — Who  can  tell?  Pei'haps  the 
heather  field  mav  turn  out  a  success  after 
all. 

Gr.  [with  contempt].     The  heather  field  1 


Lord  .S.  If  it  were  to,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  all  would  be  saved.  I  wonder 
how  it  is  going  on.  Have  you  been  there 
lately,  Mrs.  Tyrrell ! 

Gr.  Of  course  not.  Lord  Shrule.  The  very 
thought  of  the  place  fills  me  with  despair. 

Mil.  That  is  a  pity,  Grace — a  great  pity, 
when  so  much  depends  upon  the  success  of 
the  heather  field. 

Gr.  No  good  can  ever  come  of  that  abom- 
inable work. 

Mil.  You  must  not  speak  such  words;  no 
luck  can  come  from  such  words. 

Gr.  I  cannot  help  it. 

Mil.  Oh,  I  know  you  have  much  to  endure, 
but  I  cannot  remain  here  and  listen  to  such 
denunciation  of  what  my  brother  holdfi 
nearest  to  his  heart. 

Gr.  I  have  only  said  the  truth. 

Mil.  You  cannot  be  certain  of  this  truth- 
It  is  not  right  to  speak  such  words. 

[Exit  by  door  at  right. 

Lady  S.  My  poor  Grace. 

Gr.  Oh,  Lilian. 

Lady  S.  These  troubles  are  driving  you  to 
disti'action.  Y'ou  had  better  leave  this  place 
for  a  while.  Will  you  not  come  and  stay 
with  us? 

Lord  S.  Oh  yes,  won't  you  stay  with  us, 
Mrs.  Tyrrell?  You  might  be  saved  much 
annoyance  and  woriy. 

Gr.  You  are  both  so  kind — I  should  like 
to  for  a  little  while,  cei'tainly.  This  house 
has  become  unbearable  of  late  with  debts 
and  difficulties  on  every  side. 

Lady  S.  Oh  dear,  how  terrible  !  You  had 
better  leave  at  once,  Grace.  Peihaps  you 
might  have  some  of  your  things  seized. 
Anyhow,  bring  with  you  those  that  you 
most  value.     We  will  take  care  of  them. 

Gr.  Thanks,  Lilian. 

Lord  S.  Well  tiien,  that  is  agreed,  Mi-s. 
Tyrrell.  I  am  so  glad  we  may  be  of  use  to 
you. 

Lady  S.  We  shall  expect  you  this  evening, 
dear. 

Gr.  Yes,  I  shall  get  ready  at  once. 

Lady  S.  And  it  is  time  for  us  to  return 
home.     Good-bye,  Mr.  LT.>^her. 

Uss.  Good-b3e,  Lady  Shrule. 

Lord  S.  Good-bye. 

[Kveiuit  Lady  S/iride,  Grace  Tyrrell,  and 
Lord  Shnde  by  door  at  right. 

Uss.  [gloo7}iily].  Heaven  help  her — help 
them  all.  What  is  to  be  done? — Stay — I 
might  go  security,  T  would  do  anything  to 
help  them. — But  would  it  reaUy  be  of  use? 
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Other  difficulties  must  follow  these,  so  that 
my  whole  fortune  would  not  suffice.  I  will 
think  the  matter  over. — -I  wonder  how  tlie 
heather  held  is  croing  on.  No  one  seems  to 
have  been  there  lately. 

Kit  Tyrrell,  carrying  a  small  white  biuidle, 
enters  through  door  at  back. 

Kit  [placing  the  bundle  on  sofa].  Barry, 
the  pony  is  splendid.  I  had  such  galloping 
over  the  heather  field. 

Uss.  Well,  did  you  bring  back  any  flowers? 

Kit.  They  have  not  yet  come  out.  All  I 
could  find  were  these  little  buds  in  my 
handkerchief.     [Cnties  the  bu7idle.]     Look. 

Css.  [icith  a  start].  What — buds  of  heather  ? 
Has  your  father  seen  these,  Kit  ? 

Kit.  Yes,  I  told  him  I  found  them  grow- 
ing all  over  the  heather  field. 

Uss.  Y''ou  did,  boy- — and  what  did  he  say  ? 

Kit.  Nothing  for  a  while.  But  he  looked 
— he  looked — well,  I  have  never  seen  him 
look  like  that  before. 

Uss.  Ha — and  then — ? 

Kit.  Oh,  then  he  seemed  to  forget  all  about 
it.  He  became  so  kind,  and,  oh,  Barry, 
what  do  you  think,  he  called  me  ?  "  his  little 
brother  Miles."  So  I  am  really  his  brother, 
he  says,  after  all — 

Miles  Tyrrell,  in  haste  and  violent  trepida- 
tion, enters  through  door  at  back. 

Mil.  Barry,  for  pity's  sake — [sees  Kit  and 
suddeidy  checks  himself,  tlien  briyigs  Ussher 
over  to  fireplace] — Barry,  something  dreadful 
has  come  over  Garden.  He  does  not  know 
me. 

Uss.  [in  a  trembling  voice,  as  he  gazes 
fij:edly  before  hira\.  The  vengeance  of  the 
heather  field. 

Mil.  Oh !  for  pity's  sake,  come  to  him. 
Come  to  him — 

Uss.  Where  is  he? 

Mil.  Wandering  helpless  about  the  garden. 
Oh,  heavens,  what  shall  we  do? 

Uss.  [yoith  suppressed  terror].  Let  us  find 
him.     [He  turns  to  go.] 

Garden  Tyrrell  appears  outside  doorway 
at  back.     He  has  a  strange,  collected  look. 

Uss.  [starting].     Garden ! 

Tyr.  [coming  in].  Well,  Barry? — Why, 
what  has  happened  to  you  since  yesterday? 
My  goodness,  you  look  at  least  ten  years 
older.  [Glancing  at  Miles]  Who  is  that? 
He  was  annoying  me  about  something  just 
now  in  the  fuchsia  walk. 


Mil.  Oh,  I  cannot  stand  this  torture. 
Gaiden,  dear  Garden,  look  at  me — 

Tyr.  [retreats  like  a  frightened  animal 
towards  Ussher,  keephig  always  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Miles].  Barry,  what  is  the  matter  with 
him?  Don't  leave  me  alone  with  him,  Bairy. 
Get  him  to  go  away. 

Uss.  You  need  not  fear  him.  Garden.  [He 
signs  to  Miles,  who  retires  witli  an  inconsol- 
able expression  and  stands  by  fireplace.] 

Tyr.  [after  a  moment,  mysterio  usly].  Barry — 

Uss.  Yes,  Garden. 

Tyr.  [looking  cautiously  around].  You 
remember  our  conversation  yesterday. 

Uss.  [puzzled].  Yesterday?  I  did  not  see 
you  yesterday. 

Tyr.  [ivith  impatieyice].  We  did  not  walk 
togethei'  on  the  clitf  yesterday,  when  you 
advised  me  not  to  marry  Grace  Desmond? 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Uss.  [suddenly  recollecting].  Oh,  I  remem- 
ber, I  remember.  [Then  in  a  trembling 
voice]  But  Garden — Garden,  that  was  ten 
years  ago.  Don't  you  know  that  you  are 
now  married  to  her? 

Tyr.  [with  a  surprised  baffled  look].     I  am  ? 

Uss.  [very  gently].     Yes,  indeed. 

Tyr.  Oh !  [His  expression  for  a  moment 
grows  vaguely  painful,  then  gradually  passes 
into  one  of  vacant  calm.  After  a  short  paiise] 
Barry,  you  are  quite  right. 

Uss.  [joyfully].  I  knew  you  would  under- 
stand me.  Garden. 

Tyr.  Yes,  I  will  take  your  advice.  I  wiH 
not  ask  her  to  be  my  wife. 

Uss.  [with  cruel  disappointment].  Hope- 
less— I  see  it  is  hopeless  now. 

Tyr.  [tmheeditig].  I  do  not  care  for  her 
any  more.  I  know  now  I  never  cared  for 
her. 

Uss.  Do  you?     Why? 

Tyr.  [distressfully].  Oh,  I  have  had  such  a 
dreadful  dream. 

Uss.  A  dream. 

Tyr.  I  must  tell  it  to  you.  Let  me  see, 
what  was  it?  No — I  cannot  remember — no 
— it  has  gone  completely  from  me  before  the 
beauty  of  the  mox-ning.  [Looks  out  at  back 
and  stretches  his  arms.]  Oh,  is  not  this 
spring  morning  divine? 

Uss.  But — Garden,  can  you  not  see  that  it 
is  evening? 

Tyr.  Ah,  I  must  have  been  a  long  time 
asleep — a  long,  long  time.  Yet  it  looks  like 
the  morning.  Yes,  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
always  be  morning  now  for  me. 

Uss.  [with  interest].     Indeed — is  that  so? 
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Tyr.  Yes — its  genius  somehow  is  always 
about  me. 

Uss.  And  what  do  you  call  this  genius  of 
the  morning  I 

Tyr.  \with  a  strange  ecstasy\     Joy  1     Joy  ! 

Uss.  [after  looking  at  him  for  a  while  in 
'wonder\     Then  you  are  liappy,  Garden? 

Tyr.  Oil,  yes — so  happy  I     Why  not? 

Uss.  [with  hesitatioii\.  You  have  no  troubles, 
have  you  ? 

Tyr.  Troubles — ?  No,  except  sometimes 
in  dreams— but  oh,  when  I  awake  to  the  joy 
of  this  great  beauty — 

Uss.  Yet — great  beauty — is  it  not  for  ever 
far  away  ? 

Tyr.  No — it  is  for  ever  by  me.  [Then  as 
if  suddenly  recollecting^  Ah,  now  I  can  tell 
you  my  di'eadful  dream.  [Slowh/]  I  dreamed 
that  my  lot  was  to  wander  through  common 
luxurious  life — seeing  now  and  then  in 
glimpses,  that  beauty — but  so  far  away  I 
And  when  the  vision  left  me — ah,  you  do 
not  know  the  anguish  I  felt  in  looking  again 
at  my  lot  in  life. 

Uss.  And  this  was  only  a  dream  ? 

Tyr.  \Jervently\  Thank  heaven — only  a 
di-eam !  [He  goes  to  the  sofa,  where  Kit  all 
this  time  has  been  playing  with  the  heather 
buds.l 

Uss.  [meditatively  sorroirful].  And  are 
beauty  and  happiness  mei'e  illusions  after 
all  ?  [Goes  toivards  Miles']  I  am  dazed  in  the 
presence  of  this  awful  misfortune. 

Mil.  [approaching  Ussher].  Oh,  the  misery 
of  seeing  him  like  this!  He  thinks  he  is 
living  in  the  old  days. 

Uss.  It  has  come  upon  him  again — that 
eerie  ethereal  youth  I  remember  so  well. 

Mil.  And  for  which  he  would  yearn  with 
such  fond  regret.  But  Grace  and  the  child 
— oh,  what  is  to  become  of  them?  I  fear 
their  ruin  is  now  certain  and  complete. 

Uss.  [as  if  suddenly  awalened"].  Not  so — 
It  may  be  possible  to  save  them  now  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  further  expenditure. 
And  I  xvill  save  them.  I  will  be  security  for 
the  payment  of  all  their  debts.  I  will  save 
the  estate,  if  it  costs  me  every  penny  I  have 
in  the  world. 

Mil.  [grasping  Ussher  by  the  hand].  Oh, 
Barry,  this  is  good  of  you.  [They  go  towards 
the  fireplace  in  earliest  discotirse.] 

Tyr.  [placing    a   heather  wreath   on   Kit's 


head].  There — you  are  like  a  young  field- 
faun  now. 

Kit.  What  sort  of  thing  is  that? 

Tyr.  Why,  one  of  the  field-fairies,  fresli 
and  clean  as  those  soft  heather-shoots  around 
your  hair. 

Kit  [delighted].  What — the  fairies  that 
live  in  green  hillock.s,  and  dance  by  the  river 
bank,  in  the  valley  over  there?  Oh,  tell  me 
of  them  again. 

Tyr.  Yes,  beautiful  child-fairies  that  play 
with  the  water  nymphs — those  sirens,  you 
know,  who  sing  in  the  wistful  depths  of 
the  stream.  [  With  a  sicdden  transport]  Oh, 
we  must  go  to  Loilei  as  last  year,  where  the 
river  is  lit  with  their  gold.  [Painting  out  at 
back.]  See,  even  now  the  sky  is  darkening  a.*; 
in  that  storm  scene  of  the  old  legend  I  told 
you  on  the  Rhine.  See,  the  rain  across  a 
saffron  sun  trembles  like  gold  harp-strings, 
thi'ough  the  purple  Irish  spring ! 

Mrs.  Grace  Tyrrell  eriters  by  door  at 
right,  dressed  for  going  out,  with  her 
face  thinly  veiled,  and  looking  alto- 
gether younger  and  more  handsome. 

Or.  [to  Tyrrell].  I  am  just  starting  to 
visit  the  Shrules  for  some  days. 

Tyr.  [turns  surprised].  Miss  Desmond — 
Oh — [  With  emotion  and  signs  of  struggle]. 
Oh,  where  is  that  beauty  now — that  music 
of  the  morning?  [Suddenly  arrested.]  Such 
strange  solemn  harmonies.  [Listeiis.]  The 
voices — yes,  they  are  filling  the  house — those 
white-stoled  children  of  the  morning.  [His 
eyes  after  a  moment  n-ander  slowly  to  the  door- 
way at  back].  Oh,  the  i-ainbow.  [To  Kit.] 
Come  quick !  see  the  lovely  rainbow  I  [  The]/ 
go  to  watch  it  hand  in  hand.]  Oh,  mystic 
highway  of  man's  speechless  longings  I  My 
heart  goes  forth  upon  the  rainbow  to  that 
horizon  of  joy !  [  With  a  fearful  e-raltation.] 
The  voices — I  hear  them  now  triumphant  in 
a  silver  glory  of  song  I 

(/;•.  [looking  bewildered  from  Miles  to 
Ussher].     What — what  is  all  this? 

Uss.  Ah,  your  fears  have  come  true,  Mrs. 
Tyrrell.     You  have  not  heard 

Or.  No.  What  has  happened?  For 
heaven's  sake  speak ! 

r.«.  The  wild  heath  has  broken  out  again 
in  the  heather  field. 
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[Father  Denis  Murphy  was  born  at  New- 
market, Co.  Cork,  in  1833.  Before  his  six- 
teenth year  he  became  a  Jesuit  novice.  He 
had  a  passion  for  the  antiquities  and  history 
of  his  country.  In  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished scholaiship  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  His  Life  of  Hugh  (/iJoaneU,  translated 
from  the  Irish,  is  an  accurate  rendering,  and 
his  Cromwell  in  Ireland  shows  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  historian.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  engaged  on  a  History  of  the 
Irish  Martyrs.  Among  his  other  woiks  are 
the  History  of  Holy  Cross  Abbey,  the  Annals 
of  Clonmacnoise,  and  the  Compendium  of  Irish 
History.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life  was  the  editor  of  the  Kildare  Archaeo- 
logical Journal.  He  died  suddenly,  May 
18,  1896.  The  following  passage  is  given  by 
kind  permission  of  his  literary  executor.] 


THE   FLIGHT  OF  EED   HUGH. 

(FBOM    the    "life   of   HUGH   o'DONNELL.") 

As  for  Hugh  O'Donnell,  he  was  just  like 
the  rest,  in  chains  for  the  space  of  three 
years  and  three  months,  hearing  of  the 
ignoble  bondage  in  which  the  Irish  were. 
It  was  anguish  and  sickness  of  mind  and 
great  pain  to  him  to  be  as  he  was,  and  it  was 
not  on  his  own  account,  but  because  of  the 
great  helplessness  in  which  his  friends  and 
kinsmen,  his  chieftains  and  leaders,  his 
clerics  and  holy  ecclesiastics,  his  poets  and 
learned  men,  his  subjects  and  whole  people 
were,  owing  to  their  expulsion  and  banish- 
ment to  other  territories  throughout  Erin. 
He  was  always  meditating  and  searching 
how  to  find  a  way  of  escape.  This  was  no 
easy  thing  for  him,  for  he  was  put  each  night 
into  a  well-secured  apartment  in  the  castle 
for  security  until  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  came.  That  castle  was  situated  thus. 
There  was  a  broad,  deep  trench  full  of  water 
all  round  it,  and  a  solid  bridge  of  boards 
over  it  opposite  the  castle,  and  a  grim-visaged 


party  of  the  English  outside  and  inside  the 
gate  to  guard  it,  so  that  no  one  should  pass 
them,  in  or  out,  without  permission  from  the 
party  of  foreigners.  However,  there  is  no 
watch  of  which  advantage  may  not  be  taken 
at  last.  One  time,  just  at  the  end  of  winter, 
that  Hugh  was  with  a  number  of  his  com- 
panions,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  night, 
before  they  were  put  into  the  well-secured 
cells  in  which  they  used  to  be  every  night, 
they  planned  to  attach  a  very  long  rope  to 
the  window  near  them,  and  let  themselves 
down  by  the  rope  until  they  alighted  on  the 
bridge  outside  the  door  of  the  castle.  There 
was  a  very  strong  iron  chain  on  the  door  to 
draw  it  out  to  one's  self  when  desirable. 
They  put  a  bar  of  solid  wood,  a  palm  thick, 
through  the  chain,  so  that  no  one  should 
come  in  haste  out  of  the  castle  to  pursue 
them.  There  was  a  young  man  of  Hugh's 
own  people  awaiting  their  escape,  and  he 
met  them  after  coming  out.  He  had  two 
well-tempered  swords  under  his  cloak,  and 
these  he  placed  in  Hugh's  hands.  Hugh 
gave  one  of  these  swords  to  a  certain  famous 
hero  of  the  Lagenians  of  the  race  of  Cathaido 
Mor,  son  of  Feidhlimidh  Ferurglas,  i.e.  Art 
Cavanagh.  He  was  a  champion  in  battle  and 
a  leader  in  conflict.  He  then  covered  the 
flight  of  the  youths  through  the  streets  and 
roads  of  the  town.  As  for  the  guards,  they 
did  not  perceive  the  escape  immediately; 
and  when  they  perceived  that  the  youths 
had  got  ofi",  they  went  at  once  to  the  gate  of 
the  castle  as  fast  as  they  could,  for  they 
thought  they  would  catch  them  instantly. 
When  they  came  to  the  gate  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  open  it,  or  draw  the  gate  in;  so 
they  set  to  call  to  them  the  people  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  houses  near  the  gate 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  After  coming 
at  their  call  these  took  out  the  bar  which 
was  through  the  chain,  and  they  raised  up 
the  gate  for  the  people  of  the  castle.  A  great 
crowd  of  the  city  people  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  youths  who  had  escaped  from  them. 
This  was  not  easy,  for  those  were  outside 
the  walls  of  the  town  before  they  were 
noticed,  as  the  gates  of  the  I'oyal  city  were 
wide  open  then.  They  went  after  them  and 
leaped  over  fences  and  enclosures  and  walls 
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outside  the  town  until  they  stopped  at  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  opposite  due  south. 
This  mountain  is  long  and  vt-iy  wide;  it  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Iiish  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster  and  the  Engli.sh  of  Dublin. 
The  roads  and  ways  were  numerous,  but  fear 
did  not  allow  them  to  go  by  the  usual  roads. 
Moreover,  they  did  not  delay  on  their  way  till 
they  crossed  Siieve  Roe  before  that  morning, 
though  fatigued  by  the  journey  and  travel- 
ling all  the  night.  As  they  were  tired  and 
weary,  they  went  into  a  dense  wood  which 
happened  to  be  on  their  way,  and  they  re- 
mained in  it  till  early  dawn.  They  prepared 
to  go  on  after  that,  for  they  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  remain  in  the  wood  owing  to  the  fear 
and  great  dread  of  being  sought  after  and 
looked  for  by  their  enemies. 

His  flight  was  not  a  cloak  before  a  shower 
for  Hugh  O'Donnell,  for  he  could  not  go  on 
with  his  companions  from  where  he  was, 
because  his  white-skinned,  tender  feet  were 
wounded  and  pierced  by  the  furze  and  thick 
briars,  and  the  roughness  and  intricacy  of 
the  road  by  which  he  had  come,  as  his  shoes 
had  fallen  off  his  feet  owing  to  the  loosening 
of  the  seams  and  ties,  from  the  wet,  which 
they  had  not  met  with  up  to  that  time.  It 
was  a  great  sorrow  and  attliction  to  his  com- 
panions that  they  had  not  him  with  them 
farther,  and  as  they  could  do  nothing  for 
him  they  took  leave  of  him  and  left  him 
their  blessing.  Wherefore  he  resolved  after 
awhile,  when  some  of  the  party  had  left  him, 
to  send  one  of  his  people  to  a  certain  noble- 
man of  the  free-born  tribes  of  Leinster,  who 
happened  to  be  in  a  castle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  see  if  he  could  obtain  refuge  or 
protection  from  him.  Plielim  O'Toole  was  his 
name;  he  was  a  fiiend  of  Hugh  before  this 
time  (as  he  thought),  for  he  had  once  gone  to 
visit  him  when  he  was  in  prison  in  Dublin, 
and  they  formed  a  fiiendship  with  each 
other,  whenevei-  either  of  them  should  seek 
the  other's  aid.  So  it  was  fitting  he  should 
go  for  protection  to  Phelim  on  account  of 
that  friendship  which  they  had  contracted. 
The  messenger  went  off  to  the  place  where 
Phelim  was,  and  told  him  the  business  on 
which  he  had  come.  He  was  rejoiced  at  his 
coming,  and  promised  to  aid  Hugh  in  every 
way  he  needed,  so  far  as  he  could.  However, 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  relatives  allowed 
him  to  conceal  or  hide  him,  through  fear  of 
the  power  of  the  law  of  the  English  reveng- 
ing it  on  him.  It  became  known  to  them 
afterwards  that  he  was  in  the  wood,  as  we 


have  said,  and  everyone  who  heard  it  went 
to  look  for  him,  and  they  .set  off  with  their 
followeis  in  seaich  of  him.  As  it  was  evident 
to  Phelim  and  to  his  relatives  that  anyone 
el.se  might  find  him,  they  resolved  to  take 
him  themselves  and  bring  him  back  to  the 
city  to  the  Council.  He  did  so.  When  he 
came  to  Dublin  the  Council  were  delighted 
thereat,  and  they  made  little  or  no  account 
of  all  the  hostages  or  pledges  who  e.scaped 
from  them,  and  they  were  thankful  for  the 
visit  which  restored  him  to  them  again. 
Though  great  their  cruelty  and  enmity  to 
him  the  first  time,  they  were  greater  the 
second,  on  account  of  his  escape  from  them, 
and  iron  gyves  were  put  on  him  as  tight  aa 
he  could  bear,  and  they  put  him  in  the  same 
prison,  and  they  watched  and  guarded  him 
the  best  way  they  could. 

His  escape  in  this  way  was  heard  of 
throughout  the  land  of  Erin,  and  his  recap- 
ture. There  came  a  great  gloom  over  the 
Irish,  and  the  courage  of  their  soldiers,  and 
the  minds  of  their  champions,  and  the  hearts 
of  their  heroes  were  confounded  at  hearing 
that  news.  .  .  . 

He  was  in  this  way  in  the  same  prison 
for  the  space  of  a  year  up  to  the  end  of 
winter,  to  Chiistmas  night  exactly,  in  the 
year  1592.  Wlien  it  seemed  to  the  Son  of 
the  Virgin  full  time  that  he  should  escape, 
he  and  some  of  his  companions  found  an 
opportunity,  on  the  part  of  the  guaids 
in  the  very  beginning  of  that  night  before 
they  were  taken  to  the  refectory,  and  they 
took  off  their  fetters.  They  went  after  that 
to  the  piiory,  having  a  long  rope,  and  they 
let  themselves  down  by  means  of  the  rope 
through  the  priory  till  they  came  to  the 
deep  trench  which  was  around  the  castle. 
After  that  they  climbed  to  the  opposite 
bank,  till  they  were  on  the  edge  of  the 
trench  at  the  other  side.  The  hostages  who 
escaped  with  Hugh  were  Henry  and  Art, 
the  two  sons  of  Shane,  son  of  Conn  Bocagh, 
son  of  Conn,  son  of  Henry,  son  of  Eoghan. 
There  was  a  certain  faithful  servant  who 
visited  them  in  the  castle,  a  hoi-se-boy,  to 
whom  they  imparted  their  secret,  so  that  he 
met  them  face  to  face  when  they  wanted 
him  to  be  their  guide.  They  went  off  after 
that  through  the  crowded  streets,  near  the 
castle,  without  being  known  or  overheard  by 
anyone,  for  they  were  not  noticed  while  thus 
engaged,  but  like  everyone  else  of  the  city 
people,  as  they  did  not  stop  to  convei"se  with 
or  visit  anyone  whatever  in  the  houses  of  the 
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fortress  at  that  time,  for  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  night  exactly,  and  the  gates  of  tlie  city 
were  not  yet  closed.  They  went  out  through 
the  city  in  that  manner.  They  leaped  over  the 
enclosure  and  impediment  of  the  surrounding 
fences  and  of  the  strong,  fiini  palisade  which 
was  outside  the  city,  until  they  came  to  the 
slopes  of  Slieve  Roe,  where  Hugh  had  come 
before,  the  first  time  he  escaped.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  night  and  the  hurry  of  the  flight 
sepaiated  him  who  was  the  oldest  of  the 
party  from  them.  This  was  Henry  O'Neill. 
Hugh  was  the  youngest  of  the  nobles.  They 
were  not  pleased  at  the  separation.  They 
went  away,  however,  their  attendant  leading 
the  way.  Tlie  night  came  on  with  a  drizzle 
and  a  violent  downpour  of  rain  and  slippery 
slime  of  snow,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
high-born  nobles  to  walk  on  account  of  the 
inclement  weather  and  the  want  of  clothing, 
for  they  had  hardly  any  upper  garments, 
having  left  them  in  the  priory  through 
which  they  had  come. 

This  hurried  journey,  strange  and  unusual, 
was  more  severe  on  Art  than  on  Hugh,  and 
his  gait  was  feeble  and  slow,  for  he  was  cor- 
pulent, thick-thighed,  and  he  had  been  a  long 
time  closely  confined  in  prison.  It  was  not 
so  with  Hugh,  for  he  had  not  passed  the 
period  of  boyhood,  and  he  had  not  ceased  to 
grow  in  size  and  strength  then,  and  he  was 
active  and  light  on  that  account,  and  his  gait 
was  quick  and  nimble.  When  he  perceived 
Art  growing  weak  and  his  step  heavy,  what 
he  did  to  him  was  to  place  one  hand  of  his 
on  his  own  shoulder  and  the  other  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  servant.  They  went  on  in 
this  way  across  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  of 
the  mountain.  They  were  tired  and  weary  after 
that,  and  they  could  not  bring  Ait  farther 
with  them.  As  they  could  not,  they  went 
under  the  shelter  of  a  lofty  cliff  of  the  moun- 
tain which  was  in  front  of  them.  After 
stopping  there  they  sent  the  servant  away 
with  the  news  to  Glenmalure,  the  place 
where  Fiach  Mac  Hugh  was.  This  was  a 
secure  impregnable  valley,  and  the  English 
of  Dul>lin  were  accustomed  with  their  in- 
struments of  battle  to  besiege  and  assault  it 
in  order  to  plunder  and  lay  it  waste.  This 
Fiach  maintained  it  valiantly  against  them, 
so  that  many  heads  were  left  behind  with 
him,  and  they  could  do  nothing  against  him ; 
but  though  their  attack.s  were  many  and 
various,  and  though  there  was  strength  in 
their  implements  of  war,  he  was  not  sub- 
missive to  them  so  long  as  he  lived.     Every 


hostage  and  every  prisoner  who  escaped  from 
them  did  not  halt  or  go  awa}^  but  went  to 
him,  and  his  first  journey  was  to  go  to  Glen- 
malure, the  place  where  Fiach  was,  as  we 
have  said,  for  it  was  his  strong  dwelling. 
So,  too,  the  hostages  aforesaid  addressed 
themselves  to  him,  and  sent  their  servant  to 
him.  When  he  came  where  Fiach  was  he 
told  his  story  to  him,  and  the  state  in  which 
he  had  left  the  youths  who  had  escaped  from 
the  city,  and  that  they  would  not  be  over- 
taken alive  if  he  did  not  go  to  their  assistance 
immediately. 

Thereupon,  Fiach  selected  a  party  of  his 
people  (of  those  trusted  by  him)  and  he  bade 
them  go  with  the  servant  to  the  youths. 
They  rose  up  at  once  as  they  were  ordered, 
and  went  oS  with  one  honey  food  and  an- 
other ale  and  beer,  until  they  came  to  the 
mountain.  The  place  where  the  men  had 
been  left.  Alas !  truly  the  state  and  position 
of  these  nobles  was  not  happy  or  pleasant  to 
the  heroes  who  had  come  to  seek  for  them. 
They  had  neither  cloaks  nor  plaids,  nor 
clothing  for  protection  under  their  bodies, 
to  save  them  from  the  cold  and  frost  of  the 
sharp  winter  season,  but  the  bed-clothes 
under  their  fair  skins  and  jdIHows  under 
their  heads  were  supports  heaped  up,  white- 
bordei'ed  of  hailstones  freezing  all  round 
them,  and  attaching  their  light  coats  and 
shirts  of  fine  linen  threads  to  their  bodies,  and 
their  large  shoes  and  the  fastenings  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  so  that  they  seemed  to  the 
men  who  had  come  not  to  be  human  beings 
at  all,  but  just  like  sods  of  earth  covered 
up  by  the  snow,  because  they  did  not  per- 
ceive motion  in  their  limbs,  but  just  as  if 
they  were  dead,  and  they  were  nearly  so. 
Wherefore  the  heroes  raised  them  from 
where  they  lay  and  bade  them  take  some 
of  the  food  and  of  the  ale,  and  they  did  not 
succeed,  for  every  drink  they  took  they  let  it 
out  of  their  mouths  again.  However,  Art 
died  at  last,  and  was  buried  in  that  place. 
As  for  Hugh  he  retained  the  beer  after  that, 
and  his  strength  was  on  the  increase  aftei- 
drinking,  except  in  his  two  feet,  for  they  were 
like  dead  members  without  motion,  owing  to 
the  swelling  and  blistering  from  the  frost 
and  snow.  The  men  carried  him  to  the 
valley  of  which  we  have  spoken.  He  was 
put  into  a  house  hidden  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  thick  wood.  He  had  medical  skill  and 
care  in  every  way  he  needed  until  the  arrival 
of  a  me.ssenger  in  secret  to  inquire  and  get 
news  about   him  from   his  brother-in-law, 
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Hugh  O'Neill.  He  prepared  to  set  off  after 
the  messenger  had  come  to  him.  It  was 
painful  to  him  to  go  on  that  journey,  for  the 
physicians  could  not  heal  his  feet  all  at  once 
after  being  pierced  by  the  frost,  as  we  have 
said,  and  someone  else  was  needed  to  put 
him  on  horseback  and  to  take  him  between 
his  two  hands  again  whenever  he  alighted. 
He  was  so  until  the  physicians  cut  off  his 
two  great  toes  after  a  while,  when  he  came 
to  his  own  country.  Fiach  sent  a  troop  of 
horse  with  him  in  the  night  to  escort  him 
across  the  river  Liffey  ;  this  is  a  river  on  the 
confines  of  the  province  of  Leinster  and  of 
Meath.  There  were  ambu.scades  and  watches 
from  the  English  of  Dublin  on  the  shallow 
fords  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  usual  roads 
since  they  heard  that  Hugh  O'Donnell  was 
in  Glenmalure,  that  he  might  not  escape  by 
them  to  the  province  of  Conor,  and  that  the 


prisoners  too  might  not  escape  who  liad  fled 
with  him  out  of  the  castle  ;  so  that  it  was 
nece.s.sary  for  the  youths  for  that  reason  to 
go  very  near  the  castle,  over  a  difficult  and 
deep  ford  which  was  on  the  river,  and  they 
came  without  being  perceived  or  oveiheard 
by  the  English  till  they  were  at  the  rear  of 
the  castle  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  night. 
The  people  by  whom  he  had  been  abandoned 
formerly,  after  his  first  e.scape,  were  among 
the  troop,  i.e.  Plielim  O'Toole,  with  his  br<H 
thers  who  had  come  to  escort  him  and  protect 
him  like  the  others,  to  establi-sh  and  cement 
their  friendship  and  amity  with  him.  Tbi.« 
friendiship  la.sts  still,  and  will  la.st  to  the 
end  of  time  between  the  tribe  of  Conall,  son 
of  Niall,  and  the  race  of  Cathaoir  Mor,  son  of 
Fedhlim  Feruglas.  They  bade  farewell  and 
gave  their  blessing,  each  to  the  other,  after 
strengthening  their  friendship  in  this  way. 
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[Father  Russell  is  the  younger  son  of  Arthur 
Russell  of  Newry  and  Seafield  House,  Kil- 
lowen.  His  elder  bi'other  was  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Father  Russell  was  born  in  1834.  His  life,  so 
much  of  it  as  does  not  belong  to  religion,  is  de- 
voted to  literature.  Few  men  have  deserved 
so  well  of  that  small  body  of  Irishmen  who 
care  whether  literature  live  or  die  in  their 
midst.  To  his  Irish  Monthly  he  has  gathered 
all  the  beginnings  of  the  Irish  literature  of 
his  day.  All  classes  and  creeds  hail  one  an- 
other in  this  pleasant  meeting-place.  Every- 
where in  the  magazine  one  finds  the  influence 
of  the  gracious  and  beneficent  personality 
that  presides  over  its  fortunes.  The  little 
periodical  has  real  distinction  apart  from  the 
names,  distinguished  and  to  be  distinguished, 
that  are  ever  among  its  contributors.  Father 
Russell  has  published  several  volumes  of 
poems.  From  Idylls  of  Killoicen  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken  by  kind  permission  of 
the  author.] 


THE   OLD   SPOT. 

The  robins  sing,  the  river  flows, 
The  leaves  are  just  as  green  ; 

Hut,  ah !  but,  ah !  my  heart,  God  knows, 
Is  not  as  it  has  been. 
Vol.  IV. 


Kind  faces  smile  through  cheerful  tears, 

Kind  voices  murmur  round, 
And  hands,  far  sundered  all  these  years, 

The  warm  old  clasp  have  found. 

Again  my  yearning  steps  have  strayed 

Back  to  the  dear  old  .spot ; 
But  where  the  mates  that  with  me  played? 

I  .seek,  and  find  them  not. 

The  boy,  so  thoughtless,  free,  and  bold. 

Plays  in  the  world  his  part ; 
The  childish  heart  I  knew  of  old 

Is  now  a  woman's  heart. 

The  breeze  blows  keen,  the  sun  shines  on, 
The  waves  rush  up  the  shore ; 

But,  ah  !  but,  ah  !  old  times  are  gone, 
And  home  is  home  no  more. 

It  matters  not.     We  are  too  fain 

To  nestle  here  below, 
Until  the  harsh  winds  and  the  rain 

Arouse  us.      Bettor  so ! 


MONOTONY   AND   THE   LARK. 

A    PROSE    inTLL. 

"  How  strange  one  never  tires  of  the 
lark!"  We  were  strolling  round  and  round 
the  garden,  he  and  she,  and  little  IMary  and 
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I — he  and  she  arm-in-arm,  and  I  hand-in- 
hand  with  little  Mary, — and  the  singing  of 
the  lark  overhead  seemed  a  part  of  the 
August  sunshine.  And  my  gentle  cousin 
Annie  said:  "How  strange  one  never  tires 
of  the  lark  I" 

Yes,  although  it  is  so  monotonous ;  on  and 
on,  almost  the  same  always.  A  mere  trill 
of  joy,  a  mere  gush  of  love  and  gratitude, 
a  mere  trickle  of  the  simplest  melody.  No 
triumphant  burst,  no  riotous  gurgle,  no 
pathetic  murmur,  no  agonizing  spasm,  no 
subtle  gradation,  no  mellow  fall  from  treble 
down  to  bass,  no  splendid  leap  from  bass  up 
to  treble.  On  and  on,  a  few  artless,  unvary- 
ing notes.  And  yet  it  never  tires  us,  it  is 
always  musical,  and  fresh,  and  meekly  joyous 
— image  of  the  one  unceasing  song  of  the 
blessed,  image  of  the  rapturous  monotony  of 
heaven. 

Is  there  not  pain  in  a  restless  multiplicity 
of  pleasure?  Amidst  the  whirl  of  changes, 
is  not  the  heart  haunted  by  a  vague  ch^ead 
that  the  next  change  may  be  sadly  for  the 
worse?  It  is  a  symptom  of  disease  in  the 
soul  to  stand  in  need  of  such  vicissitudes. 
Only  commonplace  souls,  earthy  souls,  souls 
without  depth  or  compass,  souls  with  paltry 
I'esources  of  their  own,  and  slavishly  de- 
pendent upon  outward  things  —  none  but 
these  desire,  none  but  these  can  endure,  per- 
petual variety,  excitement,  travel,  change  of 
scene,  change  of  society,  cliange  of  employ- 
ment, change  of  amusement,  change  of  change. 
The  higher  natures  are  stable,  equable,  self- 
contained,  self-sustaining,  placid,  domestic — 
concentrated  in  their  large  memories,  and  in 
their  larger  thoughts  and  hopes — seeking  and 
finding  pleasure  in  a  noble  loyalty  to  duty, 
and  regarding  duty,  not  as  a  task-mistress  to 
be  served  coldly  for  wages  during  as  short  a 
day  as  possible,  but  as  a  queenly  mother,  to 
live  with,  and  cherish,  and  reverence,  and 
love,  and  serve,  day  and  night,  in  sunshine 
and  in  darkness,  for  life — at  home  with  them- 


selves, at  home  with  their  conscience  and 
their  God,  at  home  in  their  own  homes,  at 
home  with  a  sinless  and  happy  monotony. 

"How  strange  one  never  tires  of  the 
lark  !"  said  the  gentlest  of  my  gentle  cousins, 
Annie.  And  so,  while  we  talked,  and  were 
silent,  and  smiled,  and  looked  at  each  other, 
and  at  the  flowers  (alas!  there  was  one  of 
us  who  could  not  see  the  flowers  except  as 
memory  might  paint  them),  we  went  round 
and  round  the  garden  walks,  he  and  his 
sisters  and  I,  unwearied  by  the  sameness, 
arm-in-arm,  and  hand-in-hand.  And  all  the 
while  the  lark,  to  his  own  keen  delight  and 
ours,  kept  up  his  monotonous  carol,  high  up 
out  of  sight,  above  the  field  of  clover  yondei", 
outside  our  garden's  hedge ;  and  his  singing, 
like  the  brightness  and  the  odour  of  the 
flowers  and  of  the  fruits,  almost  seemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  summer  sunshine. 

But,  ah !  there  is  no  sunshine  now  and  no 
singing.  It  is  winter.  Is  the  lark  dead  ?  I 
know  not ;  but  my  gentle  cousin  Annie  is 
with  God.  And  twice  the  daisies  have 
gleamed  in  pink  and  white  over  the  grave  of 
him  who  could  not  see  the  flowers,  but  who 
shall  see  God  for  ever. 

Again,  after  many  years,  this  withered 
leaf  flutters  across  my  path.  Perhaps  God 
may  use  it  as  a  message  to  some  hearts  simple 
and  young  as  ours  were  then.  Ay,  and  as 
theirs  are  still ;  for  now  they  are  all  three 
gone  home  to  God.  Their  bodies  are  in  the 
same  tomb,  and  their  souls,  I  am  sure,  are  in 
the  same  heaven ;  and  they  are  praying,  I  am 
sure,  for  those  who  remain  behind.  One  of 
those  who  remain  behind  writes:  "It  feels 
lonely,  having  no  elder  sister,  but  we  get  on 
very  well,  though  we  shall  have  need  of  many 
more  acts  of  resignation  than  we  should  have 
had  if  Mary  had  been  left  to  us,"  she,  namely, 
with  whom  hand-in-hand  I  walked  round  the 
garden  in  that  August  forenoon  long  a  go,  while 
the  sun  shone  and  the  lark  sang  overhead. 
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[Miss  O'Conor  Eccles  is  the  fourth  and 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Alexander 
O'Conor  Eccles  of  Ballingarde  House,  County 
Roscommon.  She  was  educated  at  Upton 
Hall,  Birkenhead,  and  afterwards  in  Paris 
and  Germany.     She  is  the  author,   under 


the  pseudonym  "  Hal  Godfrey  ",  of  The  Re- 
juvenation of  Miss  Semaphore,  a  delightfully 
humorous  book  which  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. She  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
of  literary  workers,  and  her  work,  scattered 
over  many  periodicals,  is  very  extensive.   The 
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story  which  follows  is  a  happy  specimen  of 
her  mingled  humour  and  pathos.] 


"KING  WILLIAM."  1 

A    CHRONICLE   OP   TOOMEVARA. 

In  Toomevara  our  political  opinions  are 
strong  and  well  defined,  and  we  express 
them  fieely. 

Such  feuds,  however,  as  that  between  Mrs. 
Macfarlane,  who  kept  the  refreshment-room 
at  the  railway  -  station,  and  Mr.  James 
O'Brien,  the  station-master,  were  rare,  since 
usually  Catholics  and  Protestants  live  on 
very  neighbourly  terms  in  our  part  of  Ire- 
land. They  had  taken  a  dislike  to  each 
other  from  the  first,  and  after-events  served 
to  intensify  it. 

Mrs.  Macfai-lane  was  a  tall,  thin,  and 
eminently  respectable  woman  of  fifty,  pos- 
sessed of  many  rigid  virtues.  She  was  a 
native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  at  the 
time  our  story  opens  had  been  for  two  years 
proprietress  of  the  buffet,  and  made  a  decent 
living  by  it,  for  Toomevara  is  situated  on  the 
Great  Eastern  and  Western  Railway,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  traffic  passes  through  it. 

The  station-master,  familiarly  known  as 
Jim  O'Brien,  was  Toomevaia  born,  and  had 
once  been  a  porter  on  that  very  line.  He 
was  an  intelligent,  easy-going,  yet  quick-tem- 
pered man  of  pronounced  Celtic  type,  with  a 
I'ound,  good-natured  face,  a  humorous  mouth, 
shrewd  twinkling  eyes,  and  immense  volu- 
bility. Between  him  and  Mrs.  Macfarlane 
the  deadliest  wai-fare  raged.  She  was  cold 
and  superior,  and  implacably  in  the  I'ight. 
She  pointed  out  Jim's  deficiencies  whenever 
she  saw  them,  and  she  saw  them  very  often. 
All  day  long  she  sat  in  her  refreshment- 
room,  sjiectacles  on  nose,  her  Bible  open 
before  her,  knitting,  and  rising  only  at  the 
entrance  of  a  customer.  Jim  had  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  nothing  escaped  hei-  eye, 
and  her  critical  remaiks  had  more  than  once 
been  reported  to  him. 

"The  bitther  ould  pill!"  he  said  to  his 
wife.  "Why,  the  very  look  av  her  'ud  sour 
a  crock  o'  crame.  She's  as  cross  as  a  bag  av 
weasels." 

Jim  was  a  Catholic  and  a  Nationalist.  He 
belonged  to  the  "Laygue",  and  spoke  at  pub- 
lic meetings  as  often  as  his  duties  allowed. 

1  From  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


He  objected  to  being  referred  to  by  Mrs. 
Macfarlane  as  a  "  Papish  "  and  a  "  Rebel ". 

"Papish,  indeed!"  said  he.  "Ribbil,  in- 
deed !  Tell  the  woman  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  her  head,  or  'twill  be  worse  for  her." 

"  How  did  the  likes  av  her  iver  git  a  hus- 
ban'?"  he  would  a.sk  distractedly,  after  a 
sparring  match.  "Trotli,  an'  'tis  no  wonder 
the  poor  man  died." 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  was  full  of  fight  and 
courage.  Her  proudest  boast  was  of  Ijeing 
the  grand-daugliter,  daughter,  sister,  and 
widow  of  Orangemen.  The  comparative 
lukewarmness  of  Toomevara  Protestants 
disgusted  her.  She  often  told  her  intimates 
that  in  the  little  town  where  she  Wcis  born 
no  Papist  was  allowed  to  settle.  Every 
evening  the  fife  and  drum  band  used  in  her 
childhood  to  march  thiough  the  streets 
playing  "  Protestant  Boys ",  when  the  in- 
habitants wei^e  expected  to  rush  to  their 
windows  and  join  in  the  chorus,  unless  there 
was  a  good  excuse,  such  as  illness.  Other- 
wise the  windows  were  broken.  She  looked 
on  herself  in  Toomevara  as  a  child  of  Israel 
among  the  Babylonians,  and  felt  that  it 
behoved  her  to  uphold  the  standard  of  her 
faith.  To  this  end  she  sang  the  praises  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  with  a  triumph  that 
aggravated  O'Brien  to  madness. 

"God  Almighty  help  the  woman!      Is  it 

Irish  at  all  she  is — or  what?     To  see  her 

'  makin'   merry  because  a  parcel  o'  rascally 

Dutchmen- Sure,    doesn't    she    know 

'twas  Irish  blood  they  spilt  at  the  Boyne,  an' 
to  see  her  takin'  pride  in  it  turns  me  sick,  so 
it  does.  If  she  was  English,  now,  I  could 
stand  it;  but  she  callin'  herself  an  Irish- 
woman— faith,  she  has  the  bad  dhrop  in  her, 
so  she  has,  to  be  glad  at  her  countlii-y's 
misforthunes." 

Jim's  rage  was  the  greater  because  Mrs. 
Macfarlane,  whatever  she  said,  said  little  or 
nothing  to  him.  She  passed  him  by  with 
lofty  scorn  and  indifference,  affecting  not  to 
see  him  ;  and  while  she  did  many  things  that 
O'Brien  found  extremely  annoying,  they  were 
things  strictly  within  her  rights. 

Matters  had  not  arrived  at  this  pass  all  at 
once.  The  feud  dated  from  Mrs.  Macfarlane's 
having  adopted  a  little  black  dog,  a  mongrel, 
on  which  she  lavished  a  wealth  of  affection, 
and  which — as  the  mo.^jt  endearing  title  she 
knew — she  had  named  "King  William". 
This,  of  course,  was  nobody's  concern  save 
Mrs.  Macfarlane's  own,  and  in  a  world  of 
philosophers  she  would  have  been  allowed  to 
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amuse  herself  unheeded;  but  Jim  O'Brien 
was  not  a  philosoplier. 

Unlike  most  Irishmen  he  had  a  great  love 
for  flowers.  His  garden  was  beautifully 
kept,  and  he  was  prouder  of  his  roses  than 
anything  on  earth  save  his  eldest  daughter 
Kitty,  who  was  nearly  sixteen.  Picture,  then, 
his  rage  and  dismay  when  he  one  day  found 
his  beds  scratched  into  holes,  and  his  roses 
uprooted  by  "  King  William  ",  who  had  de- 
veloped a  perfect  mania  for  hiding  away 
bones  under  Jim's  flowers.  O'Brien  made  loud 
and  angry  complaints  to  the  dog's  owner,  which 
she  received  with  unconcern  and  disbelief. 

"Please,  Misther  O'Brien,''  she  said  with 
dignity,  "  don't  try  to  put  it  on  the  poor  dog. 
Even  if  you  do  dislike  his  name,  that's  no 
reason  for  saying  he  was  in  your  garden. 
He  knows  better,  so  he  does,  than  to  go 
where  he's  not  wanted." 

After  this  it  was  open  war  between  the 
station-master  and  the  widow. 

Jim,  with  many  grumblings,  invested  in  a 
roll  of  wire  netting,  and  spent  a  couple  of 
days  securing  it  to  his  garden  railings,  Mrs. 
Macfarlane  protesting  the  while  that  she  did 
not  believe  a  word  he  had  said,  that  he  had 
trumped  up  a  charge  just  out  of  spite,  that 
it  was  only  what  might  be  expected  from 
one  of  his  kind,  that  for  her  part  she  had 
always  lived  with  gentry,  and  had  no  patience 
with  low  agitators,  and  that  she  was  quite 
sure  it  was  his  own  children,  and  none  else, 
that  he  had  to  thank  for  the  state  of  his 
garden — if,  indeed,  thei'e  was  anything  wrong 
with  it  at  all,  which  she  doubted. 

Under  the  windows  of  the  refreshment- 
room  were  two  narrow  flower-beds.  These 
Jim  took  care  never  to  touch,  affecting  to 
consider  them  the  exclusive  property  of  Mrs. 
Macfarlane.  They  were  long  left  unculti- 
vated, an  eyesore  to  the  station-master ;  but 
one  day  Kelly,  the  porter,  came  to  him  with 
an  air  of  mystery,  to  say  that  "  th'  ould  wan  " 
— for  by  this  term  was  Mrs.  Macfarlane 
generally  indicated — "  was  settin'  somethin' 
in  the  beds  beyant." 

Jim  came  out  of  his  office,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  platform  with  an  aii'  of  ela- 
borate unconsciousness.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  Mrs.  Macfarlane  gardening.  She  had 
donned  old  gloves  and  a  clean  checked  apron, 
and  trowel  in  hand  was  breaking  up  the 
caked  earth,  prepai^atory,  it  would  seem,  to 
setting  seeds. 

"What  the  dickens  is  she  doin'?"  asked 
Jim,  when  he  got  back. 


"Not  a  wan  av  me  knows,"  said  Kelly. 
"  She's  been  grubbin'  there  since  tin  o'clock." 

Fiom  this  time  Mrs.  Macfarlane  was  as- 
siduous in  the  care  of  her  two  flower-beds. 
Every  day  she  might  be  seen  weeding  or 
watering,  and  though  Jim  steadily  averted 
his  gaze,  he  was  devoured  by  curiosity  as  to 
the  probable  results.  What  on  earth  did  she 
want  to  grow?  The  weeks  passed.  Tiny 
green  seedlings  at  last  pushed  their  way 
through  the  soil,  and  in  due  course  the 
nature  of  the  plants  became  evident.  Jim 
was  highly  excited,  and  rushed  home  to  tell 
his  wife. 

"  Be  the  Hokey,  Mary,"  he  said,  "  'tis  lilies 
she  has  there ;  an'  may  I  never  sin,  but  it's 
my  belief  they're  Orange  lilies ;  an'  if  they 
are,  I'll  root  ev'ry  wan  av  thim  out,  if  I  die 
forrit." 

"  Be  quiet  now,"  said  Mary,  a  pacific  crea- 
ture who  spent  much  of  her  time  soothing 
her  quick  -  tempered  husband.  "  Sure  she 
wouldn't  do  the  likes  o'  that  on  ye.  'Tis  too- 
hasty  y'are,  Jim.  How  d'ye  know  they're 
lilies  at  all?  For  the  love  o'  God  keep  her 
tongue  off  ye,  an'  don't  be  puttin'  yersel'  in 
her  way." 

"Whist,  woman,  d'ye  think  I'm  a  fool? 
'Tis  lilies  th'are  annyways,  an'  time'll  tell  if 
they're  Orange  or  no ;  but  faith,  if  th'are,  I 
won't  shtand  it.    I'll  complain  to  the  Boord." 

"Sure  the  Boord'll  be  on  her  side,  man. 
They'll  say  why  shudden't  she  have  Orange 
lilies  if  she  likes." 

"  Ah,  Mary,  'tis  too  sinsible  y'are  inthirely. 
Have  ye  no  sperrit,  woman  alive,  to  let  her 
ride  rough-shod  over  uz  this  way?  'Make  a 
mouse  o'  yerself  an'  the  cat'U  ate  ye'  's  a 
thrue  sayin'.  Sure  Saint  Pether  himself 
cudn't  shtand  it  —  an'  be  the  Piper  that 
played  before  Moses,  I  won't." 

"  Ye  misforthunit  man,  don't  be  dhrawin' 
down  ructions  on  yer  head.  Haven't  ye  yer 
childher  to  think  about?  An'  don't  be  throub- 
lin'  yerself  over  what  she  does.  'Tis  plazin' 
her  y'are,  whin  she  sees  you're  mad.  Take  na 
notice,  man,  an'  p'raps  she'll  shtop." 

"  The  divil  fly  away  wid  her  for  a  bitther 
ould  sarpint.  The  vinom's  in  her  sure  enough. 
Why  should  I  put  up  wid  her,  I'd  like  to 
know?" 

"  Ah,  keep  yer  tongue  between  yer  teeth, 
Jim.  'Tis  too  onprudent  y'are.  Not  a  worrd 
ye  say  but  is  brought  back  to  her  by  some 
wan.  Have  sinse,  man.  You'll  go  sayin'  that 
to  Joe  Kelly,  an'  he'll  have  it  over  the  town 
in  no  time,  an'  some  wan'll  carry  it  to  her." 
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"  An'  do  ye  think  I  care  a  thrawneen  foi 
the  likes  av  her?  Faith,  not  a  pin.  If  you 
got  yer  way,  Mary,  ye'd  liave  iiie  like  tlie 
man  that  was  hanged  for  sayin'  nothin'. 
Sure  I  never  did  a  hand's  turn  agin  her,  an' 
'tis  a  mane  thrick  av  her  to  go  settin'  Orange 
lilies  over  foreniiist  nie,  an'  she  knowin'  me 
opinions." 

"  Faith,  I'll  not  say  it  wasn't,  Jim,  if  they 
<ire  Orange  lilies :  but  sure  ye  don't  know 
rightly  yet  what  they  are,  an'  in  God's  name 
keep  quiet  till  ye  do." 

Soothed  somewhat  by  his  wife,  O'Brien 
recovered  his  composure,  and  as  at  that 
moment  Joe  Kelly  rang  the  station  bell, 
announcing  that  the  eleven  o'clock  mail  train 
from  Dublin  was  signalled,  he  hurried  out  to 
his  duties. 

The  days  went  by.  The  lilies  grew  taller 
and  tallei'.  They  budded,  they  bloomed ;  and, 
sure  enough,  Jim  had  been  in  the  right — 
Orange  lilies  they  {jroved  to  be. 

"  They'll  make  a  fine  show  for  the  Twelfth 
of  July,  I'm  thinkin',"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane 
complacently  to  Head  Constable  CuUen,  who 
had  stopped  "to  pass  her  the  time  o'  day",  as 
she  walked  by  her  beds,  swinging  a  dripping 
watering-pot. 

"  So  they  will,  ma'am,"  said  the  Constable; 
"so  they  will.  But  what  does  Misthei' 
O'Brien  say  to  them?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  an'  I  don't  care," 
replied  Mrs.  Macfarlane  loftily.  "  I  haven't 
consulted  Misther  O'Brien.  He's  nothin'  tu 
me." 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure ;  but  bein'  Orange 
lilies  ye  know,  an'  we  have  so  few  of  them 
about  here ;  and  him  bein'  such  an  out-an'-out 
Nationalist,  an'  a  Catholic,  I  just  thought  it 
might  make  a  differ  between  yez." 

"  An'  if  it  does,  it  won't  be  the  first.  I'm 
proud  tu  ditl'er  from  the  likes  of  him.  You've 
no  sperrit  down  here  to  make  a  fellow  like 
that  a  station-master,  him  tliat  was  a  common 
porter  to  start  with ;  and  as  for  his  low 
•opinions,  1  scorn  them — an  ignorant,  be- 
nighted, Papish  rebel." 

"  Come,  come,  ma'am :  'twas  the  Company 
made  him  station-ma.ster,  not  uz.  Jim  isn't 
a  bad  soort,  an'  you're  givin'  him  too  hard 
names,  so  y'are." 

"  He's  a  murtherin'  vagabone,  like  all  his 
kind,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane  with  energy ; 
"  an'  I'm  surprised  at  yu  \  Head  Constable,  so 

1  In  the  North  of  Ireland  "  you  "  and  "  two  "  are  pro- 
nounced as  almost  exact  equivalents  of  the  French 
^'  yeitx"  and  "  tu". 


1  am — yu,  a  decent  man,  that  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  pure  go.spel,  takin'  his  part." 

"  But  sure,  ma'am,  the  Bible  bids  uz  love 
our  inimies." 

"So  it  does,  but  it  bids  us  have  no  part  with 
evil-doers,  an'  woon  text  is  as  good  as  an- 
other, I'm  thinkin'.  Ah,  times  is  changed 
when  a  man  like  yu,  wearin'  the  Queen's 
imiform  an'  all,  can  be  found  to  wrest  the 
Scriptures  to  the  advantage  of  a  fellow  like 
that." 

" Suie,  ma'am,  I'm  for  pace  an'  concord. 
What's  the  use  of  fightin'?  We've  all  got 
our  own  idayas,  an'  maybe  in  th'  ind,  wan  is 
as  right  as  another." 

"  I'm  suiprised  at  you.  Head  Constable, 
that  I  am ;  and  if  my  poor  father  was  alive 
this  day  to  hear  yu,  he'd  say  the  same.  God 
be  with  the  time  when  he  marched  through 
Strabane  at  the  head  of  six  hundherd  Orange- 
men in  full  regalia,  playin'  'Croppies  lie 
down '." 

Speaking  thus  Mrs.  Macfailane  turned 
abruptly  into  the  refreshment  -  room,  and 
banged  the  door  behind  her. 

The  Head  Constable  smiled  and  looked 
foolish,  for  he  was  a  great  man  in  a  small 
way,  and  accustomed  to  be  treated  with 
respect ;  then  he  walked  off  whistling  to  hide 
his  discomfiture. 

At  the  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the 
Orange  lilies  James  O'Bi'ien  was  not  at 
home,  having  had  to  go  some  twenty  miles 
down  the  line  on  ofiicial  business.  The 
obnoxious  flowers  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  make  a  gay  show.  Wlien  he 
returned,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Mrs.  Mac- 
farlane was  away,  and  had  shut  up  the 
refreshment -room,  but  had  not  locked  it. 
No  one  locks  doors  in  Toomevara  unless 
their  absence  is  to  be  lengthy.  She  had  left 
"King  William"  behind,  and  told  Joe  Kelly 
to  take  care  of  the  dog,  in  case  he  should  be 
lonely,  for  she  had  been  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding of  an  old  fellow-servant,  the  butler  at 
Lord  Dunanway's,  who  was  to  be  married 
that  day  to  the  steward's  daughter. 

All  this  Joe  Kelly  told  the  station-master 
on  his  return,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word 
about  the  Orange  lilies,  being  afraid  of  an 
explosion ;  and,  as  he  said,  "  detarrained  not 
to  make  or  meddle,  but  just  to  let  him  find 
it  out  himself." 

For  quite  a  time  Jim  was  occupied  over 
way-bills  in  his  little  office;  but  at  last  his 
attention  was  distracted  by  the  long-con- 
tinued howling  and  yelping  of  a  dog. 
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"Let  the  baste  out,  can't  ye?"  he  at  length 
said  to  Kelly.  "I  can't  stand  listening  to 
'um  anny  longer." 

"  I  was  af  eard  'twas  run  over  he  might  be, 
agin'  she  came  back,"  said  Kelly,  "an'  so  I 
shut  'um  up." 

"  Sure  there's  no  danger.  There  won't  be 
a  tlirain  in  for  the  next  two  hour,  an'  if  he 
was  run  over  it  self,  God  knows  he'd  be  no 
loss.  'Tisn't  meself  'ud  grieve  for  'um,  th' 
ill-favoured  cur." 

"  King  William  "  was  accordingly  released. 

When  O'Brien  had  finished  his  task,  he 
stood  for  a  time  at  the  office-door,  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him  supporting  his  coat-tails, 
his  eyes  fixed  abstractedly  on  the  sky.  Pre- 
sently he  started  for  his  usual  walk  up  and 
down  the  platform,  when  his  eye  was  at  once 
caught  by  the  flai-e  of  the  stately  rows  of 
Oiange  lilies. 

"  Be  the  Holy  Poker,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but 
I  was  right !  'Tis  orange  th'are,  sure  enough. 
What'll  Mary  say  now?  Faith,  'tis  lies  they 
do  be  tell  in'  whin  they  say  there's  no  riptiles 
in  Ireland.  That  ould  woman  bangs  Bana- 
gher,  an'  Banagher  bangs  the  divil." 

He  stopped  in  front  of  the  obnoxious 
flowers. 

"Isn't  it  the  murthering  pity  there's  nothin' 
I  can  plant  to  spite  hei-.  She  has  the  pull 
over  me  intirely.  Shamerogues  makes  no 
show  at  all — you'd  pass  them  unbeknownst, 
— while  Orange  lilies  ye  can  see  a  mile  off. 
Now,  who  but  herself  'ud  be  up  to  the  likes 
o' this?" 

At  the  moment  he  became  aware  of  an 
extraordinary  commotion  among  the  lilies, 
and  looking  closer  perceived  "King  William" 
in  their  midst,  scratching  as  if  for  bare  life, 
scattering  mould,  leaves,  and  bulbs  to  the 
four  winds,  and  with  every  stroke  of  his 
hind-legs  dealing  destruction  to  the  carefully- 
tended  flowers. 

The  sight  filled  Jim  with  sudden  gladness. 

"More  power  to  the  dog!"  he  cried,  with 
irrepressible  glee.  "  More  power  to  'ura  ! 
Sure  he  has  more  sinse  than  his  missis. 
'  King  William ',  indeed,  an'  he  rootin'  up 
Orange  lilies !  Ho,  ho !  Tare  an'  ouns  ;  but 
'tis  the  biggest  joke  that  iver  I  hard  in  my 
life.     More  power  to  ye  I     Good  dog ! " 

Rubbing  his  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
he  watched  "King  William"  at  his  work  of 
devastation,  and,  regretfully  be  it  confessed, 
when  the  dog  paused,  animated  him  to  fresh 
efforts  by  thrilling  cries  of  "  Rats ! " 

"  King  William  "  sprang  wildly  hither  and 


thither,  running  from  end  to  end  of  the 
beds,  snapping  the  brittle  lily  stems,  scatter- 
ing the  blossoms. 

"Be  gum,  but  it's  great.  Look  at  'um 
now.  Cruel  wars  to  the  Queen  o'  Spain  if 
iver  I  seen  such  shport !  Go  it,  '  King- 
William'!  Smash  thim,  me  boy!  Good 
dog.  Out  wid  thim!"  roared  Jim,  tears  of 
mirth  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  "Faith, 
'tis  mad  she'll  be.  I'd  give  sixpince  to  see 
her  face.  O  Lord !  O  Lord !  Sui'e  it's  the 
biggest  joke  that  iver  was." 

At  last  "  King  William  "  tired  of  the  game, 
but  only  when  every  lily  lay  low,  and  Mrs. 
Macfarlane's  carefully  -  tended  flower  -  beds 
were  a  chaos  of  broken  stalks  and  trampled 
blossoms. 

It  was  the  quietest  hour  of  the  afternoon 
at  Toomevai'a  station.  Kelly  was  busy  in 
the  goods-store ;  Finnerty,  the  other  porter, 
had  just  sauntered  across  to  Mrs.  M'Glynn's 
for  a  half -glass  of  whisky,  so  Jim  had  all 
the  fun  to  himself,  and  grudged  losing  any 
by  rushing  in  search  of  someone  to  share  it. 
Now,  gloating  over  the  destruction  wrought, 
he  picked  up  "  King  William  "  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck,  bundled  him  into  the  refresh- 
ment-room and  shut  the  door,  then,  beaming 
with  pure  joy,  rushed  off  to  tell  his  subor- 
dinate the  news. 

"Joe,"  he  gasped,  peering  into  the  dusky 
goods-store,  "I'm  fit  to  be  tied.  What  d'ye 
think?  Th'ould  woman's  Orange  lilies  is  all 
knocked  into  smithereens." 

"Be  the  laws,  sir!  ye  don't  say  so?"  cried 
Kelly.  "  Sure,  I  thought  whin  ye'd  see  'um 
ye'd  go  mad  an'  break  things." 

"  But,  Joe,  the  fun  av  it  is,  I  never  laid  a 
finger  on  thim.  'Twas  the  dog — 'twas  '  King 
William',  if  ye  plaze,  that  did  the  work; 
'  King  William ',  begorra,  rootin'  up  Orange 
lilies !  Faith,  'twas  like  Teague's  cocks  that 
fought  wan  another  though  they  were  all  of 
the  same  breed." 

"The  dog?"  said  Kelly,  and  there  was  an 
accent  in  the  interrogation  that  angered  the 
station-master. 

"  Amn't  I  afther  tellin'  you  'twas  the  dog : 
who  else?     Maybe  ye  don't  b'leeve  me?" 

"  Oh,  I  do  b'leeve  ye,  sir.  Why  wouldn't 
I?  On'y  I  hard  ye  say  ye'd  pull  thim  up  if 
'twas  Orange  lilies  they  was,  an'  so  I  thought 
maybe " 

"There's  manny's  the  thing  a  man  sez, 
that  he  doesn't  do;  an'  anny  how  I  didn't  do 
this,  but  begad  'twas  fine  shport  all  the 
same,  an'  I'm  not  a  bit  sorry.     'Twould  be 
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more  to  me  tlian  a  tin-fX)un'  Jiote  this  miunit 
if  1  could  see  the  face  av  her  whin  she  findH 
it  out." 

"She'll  be  back  soon  now,"  said  Kelly, 
"an'  1  misdoubt  but  we'll  hear  from  hei' 
before  long." 

Kelly's  words  were  speedily  justified. 

As  O'Brien  in  high  good-humour,  having 
communicjited  the  side-splitting  joke  to  Mary 
and  Finnerty,  was  busy  over  an  account-book, 
Kelly  came  in. 

"She's  back,"  he  whispered,  "an'  she's 
neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind.  I  was  watchin' 
out,  an'  sure  'twas  shtruck  all  of  a  hape  she 
was  whin  she  seen  thim  lilies;  an'  now  I'll 
take  me  oath  she's  goin'  to  come  here,  for, 
begob,  she  looks  as  cross  as  nine  highways." 

"Letter  come,"  chuckled  O'Brien,  "I'm 
ready  forrer." 

At  this  moment  the  office-door  was  burst 
open  with  violence,  and  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  in 
her  best  Sunday  costume,  bonnet,  black  gloves, 
and  umbrella  included,  her  face  very  pale 
save  the  cheek-bones,  where  two  bright  pink 
spots  burned,  entered  the  room. 

"  Misther  O'Brien,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  I'age,  "will  you  please  to  inform 
me  the  meanin'  of  this  dastardly  outrage?" 

"Airah,  what  outrage  ai'e  ye  talkin'  ov, 
ma'am?"  asked  O'Brien  innocently.  "Sure, 
be  the  looks  av  ye,  I  think  somethin'  has 
upset  ye  intirely.  Faith,  you're  lookin'  as 
angry  as  if  you  were  vexed,  as  the  sayin' 
is." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !  A  great  wonder  indeed 
that  I  should  be  vexed.  '  Crabbit  was  that 
cause  had ',"  interrupted  Mi's.  Macfarlane 
■with  a  sneer.  "  You're  not  deceivin'  me,  sir. 
Full  well  you  know,  Misther  O'Brien,  full 
well  you  know  that  it's  good  reason  to  be 
angry  you've  given  me  this  day.  Full  well 
you  know  the  outrage  tu  which  I  am  alludin'. 
I'm  not  taken  in  by  your  pretinces,  but  if 
there's  law  in  the  land  or  justice  I'll  have 
it  of  yu." 

"Would  ye  mind,  ma'am,"  said  O'Brien 
imperturbably,  for  his  super-abounding  de- 
light made  him  feel  quite  calm  and  superior 
to  the  angry  woman — "would  ye  just  mind 
statin'  in  plain  English  what  you're  talkin' 
about,  for  not  a  wan  av  me  knows  yit?" 

"  Oh,  yu  son  of  Judas !  Oh,  yu  deceivin' 
wretch,  as  if  it  wasn't  yu  that  is  afther  des- 
throyin'  my  flower-beds!" 

"  Ah,  thin  it  is  yer  ould  flower-beds  you're 
makin'  all  this  row  about  ?  Yer  dirty  Orange 
Lilies?     Sure  'tis  clared  out  of  the  place  they 


ought  t've  been  long  ago  for  weeds.  Tis 
mesel'  that's  glad  they're  gone,  an'  so*  I  tell 
ye  plump  an'  ])lain,  bud  as  for  me  desthroyin' 
them,  sorni  finger  iver  I  laid  on  thim.  I 
wouldn't  demane  mesel'." 

"  Hould  yer  tongue  before  ye  choke  with 
lies,"  cried  Mrs.  Macfarlane  in  towering 
wrath.  "Who  but  yerself  would  do  the 
like?  Is  it  when  I  can  get  witnesses  that 
heard  yu  swear  yu'd  pull  them  up?  Don't 
try  to  fool  me." 

"  Begorra,  you're  right  enough  in  that.  So 
I  did  say  it,  an'  so  I  might  have  done  it  too, 
on'y  it  was  done  for  me,  an'  the  throuble 
spared  me.  I  wasn't  nixt  or  nigh  thim  whin 
the  desthruction  began." 

"An',  if  yu  please,  Misther  O'Brien,"  said 
Mrs.  Macfailane  with  ferocious  politeness, 
"will  yu  kindly  mintion,  if  yu  did  not  do 
the  job,  who  did?" 

"Faith,  that's  where  the  joke  comes  in," 
said  O'Brien  pleasantly.  "'Twas  the  very 
.same  baste  that  ruinated  my  roses,  bad  cess 
to  him;  yer  precious  pet,  'King  William'." 

"  Oh !  is  it  leavin'  it  on  the  dog  y'are,  yu 
traitorous  Jesuit?  the  poor  wee  dog  that 
never  harmed  yu?  Sui-e  'tis  only  a  Papist 
would  think  of  a  mean  trick  like  that  to 
shift  the  blame." 

The  colour  rose  to  O'Brien's  face. 

"Mrs.  Macfarlane,  ma'am,"  he  said  with 
laboured  civility,  "  wid  yer  permission  we'll 
lave  me  religion  out  o'  this.  Maybe  if  ye 
say  much  more,  I  might  be  losin'  me  timper 
wid  ye." 

"  Much  I  mind  what  yu  lose,"  cried  Mrs. 
Macfarlane,  once  more  flinging  her  manners 
to  the  winds.  "It's  thransported  the  likes 
of  yu  should  be  for  a  set  of  robbin',  murderin', 
destroyin'  thraytors." 

"  Have  a  care,  ma'am,  how  ye  spake  to  yer 
betthers.  Robbin',  deceivin',  murdherin', 
destroyin'  thraytors  indeed  I  1  like  that  I 
What  brought  over  the  lot  av  yez,  Williara- 
ites,  an'  Cromwaylians,  an'  English,  an' 
Scotch,  but  to  rob,  an'  decave,  an'  desthroy, 
an'  murdher  uz,  an'  stale  our  land,  an'  bid 
uz  go  'to  hell  or  to  Connaught',  an'  grow 
fat  on  what  was  ours  before  iver  yez  came, 
an'  thin  jibe  uz  for  bein'  poor?  Thraytoi"s! 
Thraytor  yerself,  for  that's  what  the  lot  av 
yez  is.     Who  wants  yez  here  at  all?" 

Exasperated  beyond  endurance,  Mrs.  Mac- 
farhuie  struck  at  the  station-master  wth  her 
neat  black  umbrella,  and  had  given  him  a 
nasty  cut  across  the  brow,  when  Kelly  inter- 
fered, as  well  as  Finnerty  and  Mrs.  OBrien, 
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-who  rushed  in  attracted  by  the  noise.  Be- 
tween them  O'Brien  was  held  back  under  a 
shower  of  blows,  and  the  angry  woman 
hustled  outside,  whence  she  retreated  to  her 
own  quarters,  muttering  threats  all  the 
way. 

"Oh,  Jim  agra!  'tis  bleedin'  y'are," 
shrieked  poor  anxious  Mary  wildly.  "Oh, 
wirra,  wirra,  why  did  ye  dhraw  her  on  ye? 
Sure  I  tould  ye  how  'twould  be.  As  sure  as 
God  made  little  apples  she'll  process  ye,  an' 
she  has  the  quality  on  her  side." 

"Let  her,"  said  Jim.  "Much  good  she'll 
get  by  it.  Is  it  makin'  a  liar  av  me  she'd 
be  whin  I  tould  her  I  didn't  touch  her  ould 
lilies.  Sure  I'll  process  her  back  for  assaultin' 
an'  battherin'  me.  Ye  all  saw  her,  an'  me 
not  touchin'  her,  the  calliagh^." 

"Begorra,  'tis  thrue  for  him,"  said  Kelly. 
"She  flagellated  him  wid  her  umbrelly,  an' 
sorra  blow  missed  bud  the  wan  that  didn't 
hit,  and  on'y  I  was  here,  an'  lit  on  her 
suddent,  like  a  bee  on  a  posy,  she'd  have 
had  his  life,  so  she  would." 

The  lawsuit  between  Mrs.  Macfarlane  and 
O'Brien  never  came  off.  Perhaps  on  reflec- 
tion the  former  saw  she  could  not  prove  that 
the  station-master  had  uprooted  her  plants, 
or,  what  was  more  probable,  the  sight  of  him 
going  about  with  his  head  bound  up  made 
her  realize  that  he  might  be  able  to  turn  the 
tables  on  her.  Accordingly,  she  meditated 
a  scheme  by  which  to  "pay  him  out",  as  she 
phrased  it,  for  his  conduct,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  judge  or  jury.  Not  for  an 
instant  did  she  forget  her  cause  of  off'ence, 
or  believe  O'Brien's  story  that  it  was  the 
dog  that  had  destroyed  her  Orange  lilies. 
After  some  consideration  she  hit  on  an  in- 
genious device,  that  satisfied  her  as  being  at 
unce  supremely  annoying  to  her  enemy  and 
well  within  the  law.  Her  lilies,  emblems  of 
the  religious  and  political  faith  that  were  in 
her,  were  gone;  but  she  still  had  means  to 
testify  to  her  belief.s,  and  protest  against 
O'Brien  and  all  that  he  represented  to  her 
mind. 

Next  day,  when  the  mid-day  train  had 
just  steamed  into  the  station,  Jim  was 
startled  by  hearing  a  wild  cheer. 

"Hi,  'King  William!'  Hi,  'King  William!' 
Come  back,  ' King  William ! '  'King  William ', 
my  darlin',  '  King  William  ! ' " 

The  air  rang  with  the  shrill  party-cry,  and 
when  Jim  rushed  out  he  found  that  Mrs. 
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Macfarlane  had  allowed  her  dog  to  run 
down  the  platform  just  as  the  passengers 
were  alighting,  and  was  now  following  him, 
under  the  pretence  of  calling  him  back. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  dog's 
name  certainly  was  "King  William",  and 
Mrs.  Macfarlane  was  at  liberty  to  recall  him 
if  he  strayed. 

Jim  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  trans- 
fixed. 

"Faith,  I  b'leeve  'tis  the  devil's  grand- 
mother she  is,"  he  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  passed  him  with  a  deli- 
berately unseeing  eye.  Had  he  been  the 
gatepost  she  could  not  have  taken  less 
notice  of  his  presence,  as,  having  made  her 
way  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  platform 
cheering  for  "King  William",  she  picked 
up  her  dog,  and  marched  back  in  triumph. 

"I  wonder  how  he  likes  that?"  she  said 
to  herself  with  a  defiant  toss  of  the  head, 
and  a  pleasing  conviction  that  he  did  not 
like  it  at  all. 

"  Oh,  say  nothin'  to  her,  Jim !  Oh,  Jim, 
for  God's  sake  say  nothin'  to  her!"  pleaded 
Mary. 

"  I  won't,"  said  Jim  grimly.  "  Not  a  word. 
But  if  she  does  id  agin,  I'll  be  ready  forrer, 
so  I  will.     I'll  make  her  sup  sorrow." 

Speedily  did  it  become  evident  that  Mrs. 
Macfarlane  was  pursuing  a  regular  plan  of 
campaign,  for  at  the  arrival  of  every  train 
that  entered  the  station  that  day,  she  went 
through  the  same  performance  of  letting 
loose  the  dog  and  then  pursuing  him  down 
the  platform,  waving  her  ai'ms  and  yelling 
for  "King  William". 

By  the  second  challenge,  Jim  had  risen  to 
the  situation  and  formed  his  counterplot. 
He  saw  and  heard  her  in  stony  silence, 
apparently  as  indifterent  to  her  tactics  as 
she  to  his  presence ;  but  he  was  only  biding 
his  time.  No  sooner  did  passengers  alight 
and  enter  the  refreshment-room,  than,  having 
just  given  them  time  to  be  seated,  he  rushed 
up,  threw  open  the  door  of  his  enemy's  head- 
quarters, and  putting  in  his  head,  cried : 

"  Take  yer  places,  gintlemin,  immaydiately. 
The  thrain's  just  off.  Hurry  up,  will  yez. 
She's  away." 

The  hungry  and  discomfited  passengers 
hurried  out,  pell-mell,  and  Mrs.  Macfarlane 
was  left  speechless  with  indignation. 

"  I  bet  I've  got  the  whip-hand  av  her  this 
time,"  chuckled  Jim,  as  he  gave  the  signal 
to  start. 

Mrs.  Macfarlane's  spirit,  however,  was  not 
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Ijroken.  From  morning  until  night,  whether 
the  day  was  wet  or  fine,  she  greeted  the 
arrival  of  each  train  by  loud  cries  fur  "King 
William",  and  on  each  occasion  Jim  retorted 
by  bundling  out  all  her  customers  before 
they  could  touch  bite  or  sup. 

If  those  laugh  best  who  laugh  last  O'Brien 
certainly  had  the  victory  in  this  curious  con- 
test, for  the  result  of  his  activity  was  that, 
during  all  the  time  their  feud  lasted,  Mrs. 
Macfarlane  scarcely  made  a  penny.  She 
began  to  look  worn  and  anxious,  but  was 
still  defiant,  still  indomitable. 

"Ah  thin  I  Jim,  how  can  ye  keep  id  up?" 
asked  Mary.  "Sure  'tisn't  like  ye  at  all  to 
be  goin'  on  that  ways.  'Tis  you  ought  to 
have  the  sinse,  a  married  man,  with  yer 
business  to  look  afther,  an'  callin'  yerself  a 
Catholic  too.  Faith,  I  dunno  what  Father 
^IcCarthy'lI  say  to  ye  whin  ye  go  to  yer 
duty.  Givin'  bad  example  like  that  to  yer 
own  childher." 

"How  can  she  keep  id  up?"  asked  Jim. 
"  She  began  id,  and  let  her  shtop  first." 

"I  know  she  did,  but  what  id  ye  expect 
from  her?  God  help  her,  she's  that  bitther, 
gall  isn't  in  it  with  her.  Sure  you  and  her 
is  the  laughin'-shtock  av  iviry  wan  that 
comes  nigh  the  shtation.  The  shmall  boys  do 
be  crowdin'  in  to  hear  her,  an'  see  ye  chasin' 
out  her  customers  afther." 

"  Let  her  .shtop  first,"  repeated  Jim.  "  In 
all  me  born  days,  Mary,  I  nivir  saw  a  woman 
like  ye  for  bein'  down  on  yer  own  husban'. 
'Tis  ashamed  of  ye  I  am  for  not  shtandin'  up 
betther  for  yer  side.  Wasn't  it  she  gave  me 
the  provoke?  Who  else?  I  done  her  no 
harrm.     Why  did  she  begin  at  me?" 

"  Maybe,  but  yer  doin'  her  harrm  now." 

"  So  I  am,  so  I  am,"  said  Jim  with  relish. 
"Faith,  she  must  be  sorry  she  began  the 
game.  Troth  she's  like  the  tailor  that  sewed 
for  nothin',  and  foun'  the  thread  himself. 
Not  much  she's  makin'  tliese  times,  I'm 
thinkin'." 

"  Oh,  wirra,  Jim  I  What's  come  to  ye  at 
all?  'Tis  the  kind-hearted  man  ye  used  to 
be,  an'  now  I  don't — " 

But  Jim  had  had  enough  of  conjugal  re- 
monstrance, and  went  out  banging  the  door 
behind  him. 

The  feud  still  continued. 

Each  day  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  gaunter,  fiercer, 
paler,  and  more  resolute  in  ignoring  the 
station-master's  presence,  flaunted  her  prin- 
ciples up  and  down  the  platform.     Each  day 


did  Jim  hurry  the  departure  of  the  trains 
and  sweep  off  lier  customers.  Never  before 
had  there  been  such  punctuality  known  at 
Toomevara,  which  is  situated  on  an  easy- 
going line,  where  usually  the  guard,  when 
indignant  tourists  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
press was  some  twenty  minutes  late,  was 
accustomed  to  reply : 

"  Why,  so  she  is.     'Tis  thrue  for  ye." 

One  day,  however,  Mrs.  Macfarlane  did 
not  appear. 

She  had  come  out  for  the  first  tiuin,  walk- 
ing a  trifle  feebly,  and  uttering  her  war-cry 
in  a  .somewhat  quavering  voice.  When  the 
next  came  no  Mrs.  Macfarlane  greeted  it. 

The  small  boys  who  daily  gathered  to  see 
the  sight — anything  is  worth  looking  at  in 
Toomevara — ciept  away  disappointed  when 
the  train,  after  a  delay  quite  like  that  of  old 
times,  at  last  steamed  out  of  the  station. 
Jim  himself  was  perplexed,  and  a  little 
aggrieved.  He  had  grown  used  to  the  daily 
strife,  and  missed  the  excitement  of  retort- 
ing on  his  foe. 

"Maybe  'tis  tired  of  it  she  is,"  he  specu- 
lated. "Time  forrer.  She  knows  now  she 
won't  have  things  all  her  own  way.  She's 
too  domineerin'  by  half." 

"What's  wrong  with  th'  ould  wan,  sir?" 

asked  Joe  Kelly  when  he  met  O'Brien.    "  She 

i  didn't  shtir  whin  she  hard  the  thrain." 

i       "Faith,  I  dunno,"  said  Jim.     "Hatchin' 

more   di.shturbance,    I'll    bet.      Faith,    she's 

nivir  well  but  whin  .she's  doin'  mischief." 

"  She  looks  mighty  donny  these  times," 
remarked  Kelly,  but  his  superior  appeared 
to  take  no  heed. 

Secretly,    however,    he   was    uneasy,   and 
blustered  a  little  to  himself  to  keep  up  his 
j  spirits. 

I  "  'Tis  lyin'  low  she  is,"  he  muttered,  "  to 
shpring  some  other  divilment  on  me,  but 
I'm  up  to  her." 

It  would  not  do,  and  after  a  time  he  found 

I  himself  wandering  in  the  direction  of  the 

1  refreshment -room.     There  was   no   sign   of 

'  life  visible,  so  far  as  Jim  could  see ;  but  he 

was  unwilling  to  observe  too  closely,  for  fear 

of  catchinjj  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  eve  while  in 

the  act  of  taking  an  undignified  interest  in 

her  proceedings. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  that  the  windows 
at  the  back  had  the  lower  panes  rauflfed  to 
imitate  ground  glass,  and  that  one  was 
scratched  in  the  corner,  thus  afi'ordiug  a 
convenient  peephole.     He  stole  round  as  if 
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on  burglary  intent,  with  many  cautious 
glances  to  right  and  left ;  then  assured  that 
no  one  was  watching  him,  peered  in.  From 
his  position  he  could  not  see  much,  but  he 
discerned  a  black  heap  of  something  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  was  sui'e  he 
heard  a  groan.  Considerably  startled,  he 
hastened  round  to  Kelly. 

"Joe,"  he  said,  "maybe  y'ought  just  to 
look  in  an'  see  if  anythin'  is  wrong  wid  th' 
ould  woman." 

"An'  what  'ud  be  wrong  wid  her?"  said 
Kelly  easily.  He  hated  being  disturbed. 
"  She'll  be  out  to  meet  the  nixt  thi-ain  as 
fresh  as  a  thi^out:  see  if  she  doesn't." 

"  All  the  same,  I  think  ye'd  better  go." 

"  Sui-e  I'll  go  whin  I'm  done  here.  I've  a 
power  o'  worrk  to  git  through." 

"  Work  indeed !  All  the  work  ye  do  will 
nivir  kill  ye.  Faith  you're  as  lazy  as  Finn 
McCool's  dog,  that  rested  his  head  agin'  the 
wall  to  bark." 

"  'Tis  aisy  for  ye  to  talk,"  said  Joe.  "  Sure 
I'll  go  if  ye  like,  sir,  bud  she'll  shnap  the 
head  off  av  me,"  and  he  disappeared  in  the 
dii'ection  of  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  quarters. 

A  moment  more,  and  Jim  heard  him 
shouting,  "  Misther  O'Brien  !  Misther 
O'Brien ! "  He  ran  at  the  sound.  Tliere, 
a  tumbled  heap,  lay  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  no 
longer  a  defiant  virago,  but  a  weak,  sickly, 
elderly  woman,  partly  supported  on  Joe 
Kelly's  knee,  her  face  gliastly  pale,  her  ai'ms 
hanging  limp. 

"Be  me  sowl  bud  I  think  she's  dyin'," 
cried  Kelly.  "She  just  raised  her  head 
whin  she  saw  me  an'  wint  off  in  a  faint." 

"  Lay  her  flat,  Joe,  lay  her  flat.  Where's 
the  whisky?" 

Jim  rushed  behind  the  counter,  rummaged 
amongst  the  bottles,  and  came  back  \vith 
half  a  glass  of  whisky  in  his  hand. 

"  Lave  her  to  me,"  he  said,  "  an'  do  you 
run  an'  tell  the  missus  to  come  here  at 
wanst.     Maybe  she'll  know  what  to  do." 

He  tried  to  force  the  whisky  between 
Mrs.  Macfarlane's  set  teeth,  spilling  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  the  process.  She  opened  her 
eyes  for  a  moment,  looked  at  him  vacantly, 
and  fainted  again. 

Mary  came  in  to  find  her  husband  gazing 
in  a  bewildered  fashion  at  his  prostrate 
enemy,  and  took  command  in  a  way  that 
excited  his  admiration. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  "  give  uz  a  hand  to  move 
her  on  to  the  seat.  Jim,  do  ye  run  home  an' 
get  Biddy  to  fill  two  or  three  jars  wid  boilin' 


wather,  an'  bring  thim  along  wid  a  blanket. 
She's  as  cowld  as  death.  Joe,  fly  off'  wid  ye 
for  the  docther." 

"What  docther  will  I  go  for,  ma'am?" 

"The  firrst  ye  can  git,"  said  Mary, 
promptly  beginning  to  chafe  the  inanimate 
woman's  hands  and  loosen  her  clothes. 

When  the  doctor  came,  he  found  Mrs. 
Macfarlane  laid  on  an  impromptu  couch 
composed  of  two  of  the  cushioned  benches 
placed  side  by  side.  She  was  wrapped  in 
blankets,  had  hot  bottles  to  her  feet  and 
sides,  and  a  mustard  plaster  over  her  heart. 

"Bravo!  Mrs.  O'Brien,"  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  have  done  better  myself.  I  believe 
you  have  saved  her  life  by  being  so  quick — 
at  least,  saved  it  for  the  moment,  for  I  think 
she  is  in  for  a  severe  illness.  She  will  want 
careful  nursing  to  pull  her  through." 

"  She  looks  rale  bad,"  assented  Mary. 

"  She  must  be  put  to  bed  at  once.  Where 
does  she  live?" 

"She  lodges  down  the  town,"  said  Mary, 
"at  old  Mrs.  Smith's  in  Castle  Street;  bud 
sure  she  has  no  wan  to  look  afther  her 
there." 

"  It  is  too  far  to  move  her  in  her  present 
state.  The  hospital  is  nearer;  I  might  try 
to  get  her  there." 

As  he  spoke  Mrs.  Macfarlane  opened  her 
eyes.  Apparently  she  had  understood,  for 
she  shook  her  head  with  something  of  her 
former  energy,  and  exclaimed :  "  No,  NO  1 " 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"Don't  you  like  the  idea  of  the  hospital?" 
But  Mrs.  Macfarlane  had  again  lapsed  into 
unconsciousness. 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  her?"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Is  there  no  place  where  they  would 
take  her  in?" 

Mary  glanced  at  Jim,  but  he  did  not 
speak. 

"Sure  there's  a  room  in  our  house,"  she 
ventured,  after  an  awkward  pause. 

"The  very  thing,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  you 
don't  mind  the  trouble,  and  if  Mr.  O'Brien 
does  not  object." 

Jim  made  no  answer,  but  walked  out. 

"  He  doesn't,  docther,"  cried  Mary.  "  Sure 
he  has  the  rale  good  heart.  I'll  run  oflf  now, 
an'  get  the  bed  ready." 

As  she  passed  Jim,  who  stood  sulkily  by 
the  door,  she  contrived  to  squeeze  his  hand. 
"  God  bless  ye,  me  own  Jim.  You'll  be  none 
the  worse  forrit.  'Tis  no  time  for  bearin' 
malice,  an'  our  blessed  Lady'll  pray  for  ye 
this  day." 
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Jim  was  silent. 

"'Tis  a  cruel  shame  she  should  fall  on  uz," 
he  said  when  hia  wife  had  disappcuied ;  but 
he  offei^ed  no  further  resistance. 

Borne  on  an  impiomptu  stretcher  by  Jim, 
Joe,  Finnerty,  and  the  doctor,  Mrs.  Macfar- 
lane  was  carried  to  the  station  -  master's 
house,  undressed  by  Mary,  and  put  to  bed 
in  the  spotlessly  clean  whitewashed  upper 
I'ooni. 

The  cold  and  shivering  had  now  passed  off, 
and  slie  was  buining.  Nervous  fever,  the 
doctor  anticipated.  She  raved  about  her 
dog,  about  Jim,  alx)ut  the  passengers,  her 
rent,  and  fifty  other  things  that  made  it 
evident  her  circumstances  had  preyed  on 
her  mind. 

Poor  Mary  was  afraid  of  her  at  times;  but 
there  are  no  trained  nurses  at  Toomevara, 
and  guided  by  Dr.  Doheity's  directions  she 
tried  to  do  her  best,  and  managed  wonder- 
fully well. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  Jim  did  not  like 
having  the  invalid  in  the  house. 

"Here's  everythin'  upside  down,"  he 
grumbled, — "  Mary  up  to  her  eyes  in  worrk, 
an'  the  house  an'  childer  at  sixes  an'  sevens, 
an'  all  for  an  ould  hag  that  cudn't  give  uz 
a  civil  worrd." 

Kitty  was  wonderfully  helpful  to  her 
mother,  and  took  care  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  her  father  grumbled  at  his  wife's 
absence. 

"Why  on  earth  should  the  woman  be 
saddled  on  uz  ? "  he  asked.  "  Hasn't  she 
anny  fiinds  av  her  own  soort,  I'd  like  to 
know?  Sure,  'tis  hard  enough  for  uz  to  pay 
our  own  way,  let  alone  gettin'  beef-tay  an' 
port  wine  for  the  likes  av  her,  to  say  nothin' 
about  her  wearin'  you,  Maiy,  to  skin  an'  bone." 

"God  help  the  craythur,  sure  I  do  it 
willin',"  said  Mary.  "  We  cudn't  lave  her 
there  to  die  on  the  flure." 

"Faith,  I'm  thinkin'  'twould  be  a  long 
time  before  she  done  as  much  for  you." 

"Maybe,"'  said  Mary,  "an'  maybe  not; 
but  sure,  where  'ud  we  be  anny  betther 
than  hei",  if  'twas  that  plan  we  wint  on?" 

"  Ah,  'tis  too  soft  y'are  intirely,"  said  Jim, 
going  oft"  in  a  huft'. 

In  his  inmost  soul,  however,  he  was  pleased 
with  his  wife,  though  he  kept  saying  to  him- 
self: 

"  If  it  had  on'y  been  annyone  else  besides 
that  ould  crow,  I  wouldn't  begrudge  it." 

When  from  the  unhappy  woman's  i-avings 


he  learned  how  the  feud  had  preyed  on  her 
mind,  and  discovered  the  straits  to  which 
she  had  been  reduced,  a  dreadfully  guilty 
feeling  stole  over  him,  which  he  tried  in 
vain  to  combat. 

"Sure,  'twas  her  own  fault,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  Doesn't  every  wan  know  I'm  the 
paceablist  man  goin',  if  I'm  on'y  let  alone? 
She  desarved  to  be  paid  out,  so  she  did,  an* 
I'm  not  wan  bit  sorry." 

This  did  not  prevent  him  from  feeling 
very  miserable.  He  became  desperately 
anxious  that  Mrs.  Macfarlane  should  not 
die,  and  astonished  Mary  by  Vjringing  home 
various  jellies  and  meat  extracts  that  he 
fancied  might  be  good  for  the  patient,  but 
he  did  this  with  a  shy  and  hang-dog  air  by 
no  means  natural  to  him,  and  always  made 
some  ungracious  speech  as  to  the  trouVjle,  to 
prevent  Mary  thinking  he  was  sorry  for  the 
part  he  had  played.  He  replied  with  a 
downcast  expression  to  all  inquiries  from 
outsiders  as  to  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  health,  but 
he  brought  her  dog  into  the  house,  and  fed 
it  well. 

"Not  for  her  sake,  God  knows,"  he  ex- 
plained, "but  bekase  the  poor  baste  was 
frettin',  an'  I  cudn't  see  him  there  wid  no 
wan  to  look  to  him." 

He  refused,  however,  to  style  the  animal 
"King  William",  and  called  it  "Billy"  in- 
stead, a  name  to  which  it  soon  learned  to 
answer. 

One  evening,  when  the  whitewashed  room 
was  all  aglow  with  crimson  light  that  flooded 
through  the  western  window,  Mrs.  J^Iacfar- 
lane  returned  to  consciousness.  Mary  was 
sitting  by  the  bedside  sewing,  having  sent 
out  the  children  in  charge  of  Kitty  to  secure 
quiet  in  the  house.  For  a  long  time,  unob- 
served by  her  nurse,  the  sick  woman  lay 
feebly  trj-ing  to  understand.  Suddenly  she 
spoke. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

Marv  jumped. 

"To  be  sure,"  she  said,  laying  down  her 
needlework.  "Tis  very  bad  you  were  in- 
tirely, ma'am,  but  thanks  be  to  God,  sure 
you're  betther  now." 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Macfarlane 
after  a  considei'able  pause. 

"  In  the  Station  House,  ma'am." 

"An'  who  are  you?" 

"Sure,  don't  ye  know  me?  I'm  Mary 
O'Brien." 

"Mary  O'Brien— O'Brien?" 

"  Yis,  "faith  !     Jim  O'Brien's  wife." 
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"An'  is  this  Jim  O'Brien's  house?" 
"Whose  else  id  it  be?     But  there  now, 
don't  talk  anny  more.     Sure,  we'll  tell  ye 
all  about  it  whin  you're  betther.    The  docther 
sez  you're  to  be  kep'  quite." 
"But  who  brought  me  here?" 
"Troth,  'twas  cariied  in  ye  were,  an'  you 
near  dyin'.     Hush  up  now,  will  ye  ?    Take  a 
dhrop  o'  this,  an'  thry  to  go  to  shleep." 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  lay  silent,  but  she  did 
not  go  to  sleep.  She  seemed  to  be  fitting 
things  together  in  her  mind  like  pieces  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  as  she  watched  the  sunset 
ciimson  glow  and  fade  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

"How  long  have  I  been  here?"  she  asked 
Mary  next   moining,  when   she  awoke   re- 
freshed by  a  good  night's  rest. 
"  Goin'  on  three  weeks,  ma'am." 
"An'  was  it  you  nursed  me?" 
"  Sure  I  did." 

"An'  who's  goin'  to  pay  you?  I've  no 
money." 

"  Not  a  wan  of  me  knows,"  said  Mary,  with 
a  touch  of  temper,  "nor  cares  naythur. 
'Twasn't  for  yer  money  we  tuk  ye  in. 
Hould  up  now  a  minnit  till  I  change  yer 
cap.     Docther  Doherty's  comin'." 

Presently  Doctor  Doherty  bustled  in — a 
fresh-coloured,  cheery  little  man. 

"That's  right,  that's  right,"  he  said. 
"Going  on  finely,  so  you  are.  'Pon  my 
word,  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  you  have  every 
reason  to  thank  Mrs.  O'Brien  here  for  being 
alive  to-day.  It  was  touch  and  go,  I  can 
tell  you,  at  one  time,  touch  and  go ;  but 
here  you  are  now,  doing  beautifully." 

When  Mary  went  downstairs  to  get  some 
beef-tea  Mrs.  Macfarlane  turned  anxiously 
to  the  doctor. 

"Doctor,"  she  said,  "who's  supportin'  me 
here?" 

"Don't  worry  your  head  about  that  yet 
awhile,"  replied  the  doctor.  "Wait  till 
you'ie  better." 

"  But  I  want  tu  know.  'Tis  preyin'  on  my 
mind." 

"  The  O'Briens  have  taken  care  of  you  ever 
since  you  fell  ill,  and  have  let  you  want  for 
nothing.  A  kinder  creature  than  that  woman 
never  drew  breath." 

"  But,  doctor,  I  can't  pay  them  back ;  an' 
if  yu  only  knew,  this  is  the  last  house  in  the 
kingdom  I'd  like  to  be  in,  an'  they  are  the 
last  people  I'd  like  tu  take  charity  fx-om." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  Mr.s.  Macfarlane, 
put  all  that  nonsense  out  of  your  head.  Who's 


talking  of  charity  ?   Time  enough  to  think  of 
this  when  you're  well  and  strong." 

"  It's  grieved  I  am  intirely  that  'twas  to 
them  I  was  brought.  Who  sent  me  here  at 
all?" 

"  I  did,"  said  the  doctor.  "  There  was  no 
place  else  to  send  you  to.  It  was  too  far  to 
carry  you  to  your  lodgings,  and  they  told  rae 
there  was  no  one  there  to  nurse  you." 

"  No  moi'e  there  was ;  but  I'd  sooner  have 
died,  doctor — 'tis  the  truth  I'm  tellin'  yu. 
'Twas  O'Brien  brought  me  tu  this." 

"Oh,  I  heard  of  all  that  folly,"  said  the 
doctor,  "and  upon  my  word  it  seems  to  me 
you  should  both  be  ashamed  of  yourselves. 
Let  it  pass.     It  is  over  and  done  with  now." 

"  But,  doctor,  he  rooted  up  my  flowers." 

"Well,  he  says  he  didn't;  but  sure  it 
wasn't  to  please  him  you  planted  them." 

"  He  said  it  was  the  poor  dog." 

"  And  perhaps  it  was ;  but  anyhow,  what- 
ever he  did,  it  seems  to  me  his  wife  has  made 
amends,  and  you  ought  to  live  like  decent, 
peaceful  neighbours  for  the  future." 

"Where  is  my  dog?  I  suppose  he  killed 
it." 

"  Not  he.  Your  dog  is  downstairs,  as  fat 
as  a  fool :  I'll  tell  them  to  let  it  in  here  pre- 
sently. But  now  lie  down  and  sleep,  like  a 
good  creature,  for  you're  talking  far  too 
much.  Take  that  bottle  every  two  hours, 
and  as  much  nourishment  as  you  can  swallow, 
and  you'll  soon  have  no  need  for  me." 

By  and  by  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane  to  Mary, 
"  The  doctor  thinks  I'm  doin'  nicely." 

"  So  he  does,"  said  Mary.  "  Praise  be  to 
God,  but  you're  gettin'  stronger  every 
minnit." 

"I  think,  Mrs.  O'Brien,  'tis  time  for  me 
tu  be  movin'  back  to  my  lodgin's.  Perhaps 
I  could  manage  it  to-morrow.  I'm  sure  I'm 
greatly  obligated  to  yu  for  all  yu've  done, 
but  it's  a  shame  to  be  beholden  to  yu  any 
longer." 

"Is  it  movin' you're  talkin'ov  ?"  asked  Mary. 
"  Why,  woman  alive,  you're  as  wake  as  wather. 
You  won't  be  fit  to  shtan'  for  another  tin 
days,  not  to  talk  o'  lavin'  the  house." 

"  I'd  sooner  go,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane  ob- 
stinately. 

"Now,  don't  be  talkin'  foolishness.  You'll 
kill  yerself  wid  yer  nonsinse." 

"An'  if  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane 
bitterly,  "who  is  tu  grieve?" 

At  this  moment  in  rushed  "  King  William" 
in  wild  excitement,  leaped  on  the  bed,  licked 
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his  mistress's  face,  wagged  his  tail, and  whined 
for  slieer  joy. 

"There's  wan  that  loves  ye  annyways," 
said  Mary  smiling ;  and  she  noticed  two  big 
tears  start  suddenly  from  Mrs.  Macfarlane's 
hard  eyes,  and  drop  on  the  dog's  coat,  as  she 
bent  her  head  to  conceal  them. 

"Sure,  she  has  a  heart,  afther  all,"  was 
Mrs.  O'Brien's  unspoken  comment.  Then 
she  tucked  in  her  patient,  and  left  her  lying 
wearily  back  on  the  pillow,  her  thin  hand 
resting  on  "  King  William's"  back,  as  he 
snuggled  beside  her. 

Next  day,  when  she  came  upstaiis,  cany- 
ing  a  glass  of  milk  with  a  fresh  egg  beaten 
into  it,  what  was  her  dismay  to  find  Mis, 
Macfarlane,  a  long  thin  fij^ure  in  her  white 
nightgown,  had  got  out  of  bed,  and  was  tid- 
ing to  make  her  way  across  the  room  by 
clinginff  to  tables  and  chairs. 

"God  be  good  to  uz!  what  are  ye  about?" 
cried  Mary  in  dismay.  "  Why  didn't  ye 
ring  the  bell  I  left  beside  ye,  if  ye  wanted 
annythin'?  I'd  have  been  up  to  ye  before 
ye  cud  say  'Jack  Robinson'." 

"Thank  yu,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  "I 
only  wanted  to  find  my  clothes.  I'm  a  deal 
better  and  stronger,  and  'tis  tu  bad  tu  be 
lyin'  here  any  longer." 

"  Yer  clothes,  is  it  ?  Why,  I  hung  thim 
in  the  room  beyant.  Ye  won't  be  wantin' 
thim  for  another  week,  sure." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane.  "  I'll 
not  stay  here  any  longer.     I'm  goin'  away." 

"  Goin'  away,  an'  you  not  fit  to  walk !  Ah, 
thin,  where  'ud  ye  be  goin'  to?  Now  get 
back  to  your  bed  again,  alanna,  an'  don't  be 
foolish." 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  would  have  resisted,  would 
have  resented  being  called  foolish,  but  a 
sudden  weakness  came  over  her.  Before 
she  knew  she  was  caught  in  Mary's  strong 
arms,  and  half-supported,  half-carried  back 
to  the  bed  that  was  so  gratefully  warm. 
There  she  lay  exhausted. 

At  last  she  found  voice. 

"Yu've  been  very  good  to  me,  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  an'  I'm  not  unmindful  of  it ;  but 
I  cannot  stay  any  longer  under  this  roof, 
and  beholden  to  your  husband.     I  must  go." 

"  Sure  ye'U  go  whin  you're  able." 

"  I'm  able  now." 

"  Deed  you're  not,  an'  as  for  bein'  beholden, 
God  knows  we  don't  grudge  it  to  you,  and 
you  shouldn't  grudge  takin'  it." 

"  P'raps  yu  don't,  but  'tis  his  money." 

"Whisht,  now,"  said  Mary.     "Sure,  Jim 


isn't  as  bad  as  ye  make  out.  I  tell  ye  wliat, 
I've  been  his  wife  this  seventeen  year,  an' 
his  heart's  as  soft  as  butther." 

"  I've  not  found  it  so." 

"That  was  bekase  you  wint  provokin' 
him ;  but  me  b'leef  is  of  both  of  yez  tliat 
yer  bark's  worse  than  yer  bite,  but  I  Mon't 
shtay  here  argying  anny  longer.  You  ax 
the  docther  to-morrow,  an'  see  what  he 
thinks." 
t  When  Jim  came  in  to  supper  his  wife  said 
to  him:  "That  craythur  upstairs  is  mad  to 
get  away.  She  thinks  we  begrudge  her  the 
bit  she  ates." 

Jim  was  silent.  Then  he  said:  "Sure, 
annythin'  that's  bad  she'll  b'leeve  av  uz." 

"  But  ye've  niver  been  up  to  see  her. 
Shlip  into  the  room  now,  an'  ax  her  how 
she's  goin'  on.  Let  bygones  be  bygones  in 
the  name  of  God." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Jim. 

"  Oh  yes,  ye  will !  Sure  afther  all,  though 
ye  didn't  mane  it,  you're  the  cause  av  it.  Go 
to  her  now." 

"  I  don't  like." 

"  Ah,  go !  'Tis  yer  place,  an'  you  sinsibler 
than  she  is.  Go  an'  tell  her  to  shtay  till 
she's  well.  Faith,  I  think  that  undher  all 
that  way  of  hers  she's  softher  than  she 
looks.  I  tell  ye,  Jim,  I  seen  her  cryin'  over 
the  dog,  bekase  she  thought  'twas  th'only 
thing  that  loved  her." 

Half-pushed  by  Mary,  Jim  made  liis  way 
up  the  steep  stair,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  attic. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  feeble  voice,  and  he 
stumbled  into  the  room. 

When  Mrs.  Macfarlane  saw  who  it  was,  a 
flame  lit  in  her  hollow  eyes. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said  with  grim  politeness, 
"  that  ye  find  me  here,  Misther  O'Brien;  but 
it  isn't  my  fault.  I  wanted  tu  go  a  while 
ago,  an'  your  wife  wouldn't  let  me." 

"An'  very  right  she  was;  you're  not  fit  for 
it.  Sure,  don't  be  talkin'  av  goin'  till  you're 
better,  ma'am,"  said  Jim  awkwardly.  "  You're 
heartily  welcome  for  me.  I  come  up  to  say 
— to  say,  I  hope  ye'U  be  in  no  hurry  to 
move." 

"  Yu're  very  good,  but  it's  not  to  be  ex- 
pected I'd  find  myself  easy  under  this  roof, 
where  I  can  assure  yu  I'd  never  have  come 
of  my  own  free  will,  an'  I  apologize  to  yu, 
Misther  O'Brien,  for  givin'  so  much  trouble 
— not  that  I  could  help  myself." 

"  Sure,  'tis  I  that  should  apologize,"  blurted 
out  Jim.     "An'  rale  sorry  I  am — though 
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maybe   ye   won't   b'leeve   me — that   ever    I 
clhi'uv  the  customers  out." 

For  a  long  time  Mrs.  Macfarlane  did  not  ] 
speak. 

"I   could  forgive  that   easier  than  your 
rootin'  up  my  lilies,"  she  said  in  a  strained  , 
voice. 

"But  that  I  never  did.     God  knows  an' 
sees  me  this  night,  an'  He   knows  that   I 
never  laid  a  finger  on  thim.     I  kem  out  an'  1 
foun'  the  dog  there  scrattin'  at  thim,  an'  if  i 
this  was  me  last  dyin'  worrd,  'tis  thrue." 
"  An'  'twas  really  the  dog?" 
"  It  was,  though  I  done  wrong  in  laughin' 
at  liim,  an'  cheerin'  him  on ;    but  sure  ye  j 
wouldn't  mind  me  whin  I  told  ye  he  was  at  ! 
me  roses,  an'  I  thought  it  sarved  ye  right, 
an'  that  ye  called  him   'King  William'  to  I 
spite  me." 

"  So  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  and  she 
added  more  gently,  "  I'm  sorry  now." 

"Are  ye  so?"  said  Jim  brightening. 
"Faith,  I'm  glad  to  hear  ye  say  it.  We 
was  both  in  the  wrong,  ye  see,  an'  if  ye  bear 
no  malice,  I  don't."  j 

"You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  seein'  j 
how  I  misjudged  you,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane. 
"  Not  a  bit  av  it ;  an'  'twas  the  wife  anny- 
how,  for  begorra  I  was  hardened  against  ye, 
so  I  was." 

"An'  you've  spent  yer  money  on  me,  an' 
I—" 

"  Sure  don't  say  a  worrd  about  id.  I  owed 
it  to  you,  so  I  did,  but  begorra  ye  won't  have 
to  complain  av  wantin'  custom  wanst  you're 
well." 

"  I  hadn't  taken  a  shillin'  for  a  fortnight," 
said  Mrs.  Macfarlane  in  a  low  voice. 

•Jim  got  very  hot,  and  shifted  uncomfort- 
ably from  one  foot  to  another. 

"  Sure,  I  was  a  brute  baste,"  he  said,  "  an' 
you  a  woman." 

"  No ;  I  see  now  I  drew  it  on  myself. 
'Twas  I  provoked  you  ;  I  was  set  against  you 
because — because — " 

"Oh,  sure  I  know  why,  an'  there's  too 
much  of  it  in  the  world,  God  help  uz,  espi- 
cially  in  this  misfortunit  counthry,  but  we'll 
live  and  let  live.  Sure  people  isn't  half  as 
bad  as  ye  think  whin  ye  don't  know  thim." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Mrs.  Macfarlane ; 
"I  won't  call  the  dog  'King  William'  any 
more." 

"An'  why  not?"  said  Jim  in  his  repent- 
ance. "  Sure  I  don't  mind,  as  long  as  'tisn't 
done  to  anger  me.  'Tis  as  good  a  name  as 
another." 


"  I  had  no  right  ever  to  call  him  that,  an' 
you  objectin'." 

"Begorra,"  said  Jim,  "I'll  tell  ye  what: 
I  think  mesel'  King  William  was  a  betther 
man  anny  day  than  King  James — to  his  own 
side, — but  'twas  the  feelin'  av  the  thing  that 
vexed  me.     An'  now  I  want  to  tell  ye  not 
to  be  down-sperrited.     You'll  soon  be  about 
an'  makin'  lieaps  o'  money." 
Mrs.  Macfarlane  smiled  wanly. 
"No  chance  o'  that,   I'm   afraid.      What 
with  my  illness  an'  all  that  went  before  it, 
lousiness  is  gone.     Look  at  the  place  shut  up 
this  three  weeks  an'  more." 

"  Not  it,"  said  Jim.  "  Sure,  sence  ye've 
been  sick  I  put  our  little  Kitty,  the  shlip, 
in  charge  of  the  place,  an'  she's  made  a 
power  o'  money  for  ye,  an'  she  on'y  risin' 
sixteen,  an'  havin'  to  help  her  mother  an'  alL 
She's  a  clever  girl,  so  she  is,  though  I  sez  it, 
an'  she  ruz  the  prices  all  round.  She  couldn't 
manage  with  the  cakes,  not  knowin'  how  to 
bake  thim  like  yerself;  but  sure  I  bought 
her  plenty  av  biscuits  at  Connolly's,  and  her 
!  mother  cut  her  sandwidges,  and  made  tay, 
j  an'  the  dhrinks  was  all  there  as  you  left 
them,  an'  Kitty  kep'  count  av  all  she  sould." 
Mrs.  Macfarlane  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  queerly ;  then  she  drew  the  sheet 
over  her  face  and  began  to  sob. 

Jim,    feeling    wretchedly    uncomfortable, 
crept  downstairs. 

"Go  to  the  craythur,  Mary,"  he  said. 
"Sure  she's  cryin'.  We've  made  it  up, —  an' 
see  here,  let  her  want  for  nothin'." 
I  Mary  i-an  upstairs,  took  grim  Mrs.  ]Mac- 
farlane  in  her  arms  and  actually  kissed  her ; 
and  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  grimness  melted  away, 
and  the  two  women  cried  together  for  sym- 
j  pathy. 

I  Now,  as  the  trains  come  into  Toomevara 
j  station,  Jim  goes  from  carriage  to  carriage 
making  himself  a  perfect  nuisance  to  pas- 
sengers with  well -filled  luncheon -baskets. 
"Won't  ye  have  a  cup  o'  tay,  me  lady? 
There's  plinty  av  time,  an'  sure  we've  the 
finest  tay  here  that  you'll  get  on  the  line. 
There's  nothin'  like  it  this  side  o'  Dublin. 
A  glass  o'  whisky,  sir?  'Tis  on'y  the  best 
that's  kep';  or  sherry  wine?  Ye  won't  be 
shtoppin'  agin  annywlieres  that  you'll  like 
it  as  well.  Sure  if  ye  don't  want  to  get  out 
— though  there's  plenty  o'  time — I'll  give  the 
ordher  an'  have  it  sent  to  yez.  Cakes,  ma'am, 
for  the  little  ladies?  'Tis  a  long  journey,  an' 
maybe  they'll  be  hungi-y — an'  apples.  Apples 
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is  mighty  good  for  childher.     She  keeps  fine 
apples,  if  ye  like  tliiui." 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  has  grown  quite  fat,  is  at 


peace  with  all  mankind,  takes  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  O'Brien  family,  and  calls  her 
dog  "Billy". 


THOMAS    W.    ROLLESTON. 


[T.  W.  Rolleston  was  born  in  1857  near 
Shinrone,  King's  County,  the  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Rolleston  Spunner,  Q.C.,  County 
Court  Judge  of  Tipperary.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Columba's  College,  Rathfarnham,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  has  lived 
much  abroad.  He  has  written  The  Teaching 
of  Epictetus  and  a  Life  of  Lessing ;  has  con- 
tributed poems  to  The  Academy,  The  Speaker, 
and  other  reviews,  and  is  represented  in 
every  modern  Irish  anthology.  He  was  first 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  London  Irish  Literary 
Society,  and  is  a  Vice  -  President  of  the 
National  Literary  Society  of  Dublin.] 


THE  DEAD  AT   CLONMACXOIS.^ 

(from  the  ikish.) 

In  a  quiet  watered  land,  a  land  of  roses, 

Stands  Saint  Kieran's  city  fair. 
And  the  wamors  of  Erin  in  their  famous  genera- 
tions 

Slumber  there. 

There  beneath  the  dewy  hillside  sleep  the  noblest 

Of  the  Clan  of  Conn, 
Each  below  his  stone  with  name  in  branching 
Ogham 

And  the  sacred  knot  thereon. 

There  they  laid  to  rest  the  seven  Kings  of  Tara, 

There  the  Sons  of  Cairbre  sleep — 
Battle-banners  of  the  Gael,  that  in  Kieran's  nlain 
of  crosses 

Now  their  final  hosting  keep. 

And  in  Clonmacnois  they  laid  the  men  of  Teffia, 

And  right  many  a  lord  of  Breagli. 
Deep  the  sod  above  Clan  Creid^  and  Clan  Conaill, 

Kind  in  hall  and  fierce  in  fray. 

Many  and   many  a  son   of  Conn  the  Hundred- 
Fighter 

In  the  red  earth  lies  at  rest ; 
Many  a  lilue  eye  of  Clan  Colman  the  turf  covers, 

Many  a  swan-white  breast. 


'  This  and  the  following  poems  are  given  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  author. 


THE  SPELL-STRUCK. 

She  walks  as  she  were  moving 
Some  mystic  dance  to  tread, 

So  fall  her  gliding  footsteps. 
So  leans  her  listening  bead. 

For  once  to  fairy  harping 
She  danced  upon  the  hill, 

And  through  her  brain  and  bosom 
The  music  pulses  stilL 

Her  eyes  are  bright  and  tearless, 
But  wide  with  yearning  pain ; 
She  longs  for  nothing  earthly. 


ButO! 


To  hear  again 


The  sound  that  held  her  listening 
Upon  her  moonlit  path  ! 

The  rippling  fairy  music 
That  filled  the  lonely  rath. 

Her  lips,  that  once  have  tasted 
The  fairy  banquet's  bliss, 

Shall  glad  no  mortal  lover 
With  maiden  smile  or  kiss. 

She's  death  to  all  things  living, 
Since  that  November  eve ; 

And  when  she  dies  in  autumn 
No  living  thing  will  grieve. 


FOR   A   READING   LESSON. 

"  Papa,  did  yon  make  that  song?" 
Said  ray  Una:  "Much  too  long 
Are  those  words  for  me  to  spell. 
Make  a  little  song  as  well, 
Full  of  little  words  for  me, 
'  To  '  and  '  by  '  and  '  of  and  '  the  '- 
'  Mamma  '  must  i)e  in  it  too — 
Then  I'll  read  it  all  for  you." 

"  Una,  if  that  sonc:  were  made 
As  you  bid  me,"  Papa  said, 
"Full  of  love  and  little  words. 
Who  would  listen  to  the  birds? 
Could  I  make  it  rieht  for  you, 
All  the  world  would  read  it  too." 
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TWO   CHAMBERS   HATH   THE   HEART. 

(from   the   GERMAN.) 

Two  chambers  hath  the  heart : 

There  dwelling, 
Lire  Joy  and  Pain  apart. 


Is  Joy  in  one  awake? 

Then  only 
Doth  Pain  his  slumber  take. 

Joy,  in  thine  hour,  refrain — 

Speak  softly 
Lest  thou  awaken  Pain. 


M.    P.    SHIEL. 


[Matthew  Phipps  Shiel  was  born  on  the 
21st  of  July,  1865.  He  has  published  The 
Rajah's  Sapphire,  Shapes  in  the  Fire,  Prince 
Zaleski,  The  Yellow  Danger,  Cold  Steel,  and 
other  stories.  Each  of  Mr.  Shiel's  books  has 
shown  a  distinct  adv^ance  in  workmanship. 
His  later  novels  deal  with  action,  but  those 
in  which  he  treats  of  mystery  and  terror 
are  very  remarkable.  In  this  class  Prince 
Zaleski  is  perhaps  his  most  distinguished 
success.  Prince  Zaleski  was  published  by 
Mr.  John  Lane  as  one  of  his  Keynotes  Series.'] 


SIR  JOCELIN   SAUL'S   DIARY.' 
(from  "prince  zaleski.") 

Sir  Jocelin  Saul,  a  man  of  intense  nerv- 
osity, lived  his  life  alone  in  a  remote  old 
manor-house  in  Suffolk,  his  only  companion 
being  a  person  of  Eastern  origin,  named 
Ul-Jabal.  The  baronet  had  consumed  his 
vitality  in  the  life-long  attempt  to  sound  the 
too  fervid  Maelstrom  of  Oriental  research, 
and  his  mind  had  perhaps  caught  from  his 
studies  a  tinge  of  their  morbidness,  their 
esotericism,  their  insanity.  He  had  for  some 
years  past  been  engaged  in  the  task  of 
writing  a  stupendous  work  on  Pre-Zoroastrian 
Theogonies,  in  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
Ul-Jabal  acted  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary.  But  I  will  give  verbatim  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  diary : 

'■'■June  11. — This  is  my  birthday.  Seventy 
years  ago  exactly  I  slid  from  the  belly  of  the 
great  Dark  into  this  Light  and  Life.  My 
God !  my  God  1  it  is  briefer  than  the  rage  of 
an  hour,  fleeter  than  a  mid-day  trance.  Ul- 
Jabal  greeted  me  warmly — seemed  to  have 
been  looking  forward  to  it— and  pointed  out 
that  seventy  is  of  the  fateful  numbers,  its 

1  By  kind  permission  of  author  and  publisher. 


only  factors  being  seven,  five,  and  two: 
the  last  denoting  the  duality  of  Birth  and 
Death ;  five.  Isolation ;  seven,  Infinity.  I 
informed  him  that  this  was  also  ray  father's 
birthday  ;  and  his  father's ;  and  repeated  the 
oft-told  tale  of  how  the  latter,  just  seventy 
years  ago  to-day,  walking  at  twilight  by  the 
churchyard  -  wall,  saw  the  figure  of  himself 
sitting  on  a  grave-stone,  and  died  five  weeks 
later  riving  with  the  pangs  of  hell.  Whereat 
the  sceptic  showed  his  two  huge  rows  of 
teeth. 

"What  is  his  peculiar  interest  in  the 
Edmundsbury  chalice?  On  each  successive 
birthday,  when  the  cup  has  been  produced, 
he  has  asked  me  to  show  him  the  stone. 
Without  any  well  -  defined  reason  I  have 
always  declined,  but  to-day  I  yielded.  He 
gazed  long  into  its  sky-blue  depth,  and  then 
asked  if  I  had  no  idea  what  the  inscription 
'  Has '  meant.  I  informed  him  that  it  was 
one  of  the  lost  secrets  of  the  world. 

'■'■June  15. — Some  new  element  has  entered 
into  our  existence  here.  Something  threatens 
me.  I  hear  the  echo  of  a  menace  against  my 
sanity  and  my  life.  It  is  as  if  the  garment 
which  enwraps  me  has  grown  too  hot,  too 
heavy  for  me.  A  notable  drowsiness  has 
settled  on  my  brain — a  drowsiness  in  which 
thought,  though  slow,  is  a  thousandfold  more 
fiery-vivid  than  ever.  Oh,  fair  goddess  of 
Eeason,  desert  not  me,  thy  chosen  child ! 

'■'■June  18. — Ul-Jabal? — that  man  is  the  very 
Devil  incarnate ! 

'■'■June  19.  —  So  much  for  my  bounty,  all 
my  munificence,  to  this  poisonous  worm.  I 
picked  him  up  on  the  heights  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  Lebanon,  a  cultured  savage  among 
cultured  savages,  and  brought  him  here  to 
be  a  prince  of  thought  by  my  side.  What 
though  his  plundered  wealth  —  the  debt  I 
owe  him — has  saved  me  from  a  sort  of  ruin? 
Have  not  /  instructed  him  in  the  sweet 
secret  of  Reason? 
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*  I  lay  back  on  my  bed  in  the  lonely  morn- 
ing watches,  my  soul  heavy  as  with  the  dis- 
tilled essence  of  opiates,  and  in  vivid  vision 
knew  that  he  had  entered  my  apartment. 
In  the  twilight  gloom  his  glittering  rows  of 
shark's  teeth  seemed  inijjacted  on  my  eyeball 
— I  saw  them,  and  nothing  else.  1  was  not 
aware  when  he  vanished  from  the  room.  But 
at  daybreak  I  crawled  on  hands  and  knees 
to  the  cabinet  containing  the  chalice.  The 
viperous  murderer!  He  has  stolen  my  gem, 
well  knowing  that  with  it  he  has  stolen  my 
life.  The  stone  is  gone — gone,  my  precious 
gem.  A  weakness  overtook  me,  and  I  lay  for 
many  dreamless  houis  naked  on  the  marble 
floor. 

"  Does  the  fool  think  to  hide  aught  from 
my  eyes?  Can  he  imagine  that  I  shall  not 
recover  my  precious  gem,  my  stone  of  Saul  ? 

"i/M;ie  20. — Ah,  Ul-Jabal — my  brave,  my 
noble  Son  of  the  Prophet  of  God !  He  has 
replaced  the  stone !  He  would  not  slay  an 
aged  man.  The  yellow  ray  of  his  eye,  it  is 
but  the  gleam  of  the  great  thinker,  not — not 
— the  gleam  of  the  assassin.  Again,  as  I  lay 
in  semi -somnolence,  I  saw  him  enter  my 
room,  this  time  more  distinctly.  He  went 
up  to  the  cabinet.  Shaking  the  chalice  in 
the  dawning,  some  hours  after  he  had  left, 
I  heard  with  delight  the  rattle  of  the  stone. 
I  might  have  known  he  would  replace  it ;  I 
should  not  have  doubted  his  clemency  to  a 
poor  man  like  me.  But  the  strange  being! 
— he  has  taken  the  other  stone  fi'om  the  other 
cup — a  thing  of  little  value  to  any  man !  Is 
Ul-Jabal  mad  or  I? 

'■'■June  21. — Merciful  Lord  in  Heaven !  he 
has  not  replaced  it — not  it — but  another  in- 
stead of  it.  To-day  I  actually  opened  the 
chalice,  and  saw.  He  has  put  a  stone  there, 
the  same  in  size,  in  cut,  in  engraving,  but 
difterent  in  coloui",  in  quality,  in  value — a 
stone  I  have  never  seen  before.  How  has  he 
obtained  it — whence?  I  must  brace  myself  to 
probe,  to  watch ;  I  must  tuin  myself  into  an 
eye  to  search  this  devil's-bosom.  My  life,  this 
subtle,  cunning  Reason  of  mine  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

"■June  22. — Just  now  he  offered  me  a  cup 
of  wine.  I  almost  dashed  it  to  the  ground 
before  him.  But  he  looked  steadfastly  into 
my  eye.     I  flinched  :  and  drank — drank. 

"  Years  ago,  when,  as  I  remember,  we 
were  at  Balbec,  I  saw  him  one  day  make  an 
almost  tasteless  preparation  out  of  pure  black 
nicotine,  which  in  mere  wanton  lust  he  after- 
wards gave  to  some  of  the  dwelleis  by  the 
VOL.  IV. 


Caspian  to  drink.  But  the  fiend  would 
surely  never  dream  of  giving  to  me  that 
biowse  of  hell — to  me  an  aged  man,  and  a 
thinker,  a  seer. 

'•'•June  23. — The  mysterious,  the  unfathom- 
able Ul-Jabal !  Once  again,  as  I  lay  in  heavy 
trance  at  midnight,  has  he  invaded,  calm 
and  noiseless  as  a  spirit,  the  sanctity  of  my 
chamber.  Serene  on  the  swaying  air,  which, 
radiant  with  soft  beams  of  vermil  and  violet 
light,  rocked  me  into  variant  visions  of 
heaven,  I  reclined  and  regarded  him  un- 
moved. The  man  has  replaced  the  valueless 
stone  in  the  modern-made  chalice,  and  ha.s 
now  stolen  the  false  stone  from  the  other 
which  he  himself  put  there  i  In  patience  will 
I  possess  this  my  soul,  and  watch  what  shall 
betide.     My  eyes  shall  know  no  slumber ! 

"June  24.  —  No  more  —  no  more  shall  I 
drink  wine  from  the  hand  of  Ul-Jabal.  My 
knees  totter  beneath  the  weight  of  my  lean 
body.  Daggers  of  lambent  fever  race  through 
my  brain  incessant.  Some  fibrillary  twitch- 
ings  at  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth  have 
also  arrested  my  attention. 

'■'■June  25. — He  has  dared  at  open  mid-day 
to  enter  my  room.  I  watched  him  from  an 
angle  of  the  stairs  pass  along  the  corridor 
and  open  my  door.  But  for  the  terrifying, 
death-boding  thump,  thump  of  my  heart, 
I  should  have  faced  the  traitor  then,  and 
told  him  that  I  knew  all  his  treachery.  Did 
I  say  that  I  had  strange  fibrillary  twitchings 
at  the  right  angle  of  my  mouth,  and  a  brain 
on  fire?  I  have  ceased  to  write  my  book — 
the  more  the  pity  for  the  world,  not  for  me. 

"June  26. — Marvellous  to  tell,  the  traitor, 
Ul-Jabal,  has  now  placed  anothei'  stone  in 
the  Edmundsbury  chalice — also  identical  in 
nearly  every  respect  with  the  original  gem. 
This,  then,  was  the  object  of  his  entry  into 
my  room  yesterday.  So  that  he  has  fii'st 
stolen  the  real  stone  and  replaced  it  by 
another ;  then  he  has  stolen  this  other  and 
replaced  it  by  yet  another ;  he  has  beside 
stolen  the  valueless  stone  from  the  modern 
chalice,  and  then  replaced  it.  Surely  a  man 
gone  rabid,  a  man  gone  dancing,  foaming, 
raving  mad ! 

'■'June  28. — I  have  now  set  myself  to  the 
task  of  recovering  my  jewel.  It  is  here,  and 
I  shall  find  it.  Life  against  life — and  which 
is  the  best  life,  mine  or  this  accui-sed 
Tshmaelite's?  If  need  be,  I  will  do  murder 
— I,  with  this  withered  hand — so  that  I  get 
back  the  heritage  which  is  mine. 

"  To-day,  when  I  thought  he  was  wander- 
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ing  in  the  park,  I  stole  into  his  room,  locking 
the  door  on  the  inside.  I  trembled  exceed- 
ingly, knowing  that  his  eyes  are  in  every 
place.  I  ransacked  the  chamber,  dived  among 
his  clothes,  but  found  no  stone.  One  singular 
thing  in  a  di'awer  I  saw:  a  long,  white 
beard,  and  a  wig  of  long  and  snow-white 
hair.  As  I  passed  out  of  the  chamber,  lo, 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  me  at  the  door 
in  the  passage.  My  heart  gave  one  bound, 
and  then  seemed  wholly  to  cease  its  travail. 
Oh,  I  must  be  sick  unto  death,  weaker  than  a 
bruised  reed !  When  I  woke  from  my  swoon 
he  was  supporting  me  in  his  anns.  'Now,' 
he  said,  grinning  down  at  me,  '  now  you 
have  at  last  delivered  all  into  my  hands.' 
He  left  me,  and  I  saw  him  go  into  his  room 
and  lock  the  door  upon  himself.  What  is  it 
I  have  delivered  into  the  madman's  hands? 

"July  1. — Life  against  life — and  his,  the 
young,  the  stalwai't,  rather  than  mine,  the 
mouldering,  the  sere.  I  love  life.  Not  yet 
am  I  ready  to  weigh  anchoi",  and  reeve 
halliard,  and  turn  my  prow  over  the  watery 
paths  of  the  wine -brown  Deeps.  Oh  no! 
Not  yet.  Let  him  die.  Many  and  many  are 
the  days  in  which  1  shall  see  the  light,  walk, 
think.  I  am  averse  to  end  the  number  of 
my  years:  there  is  even  a  feeling  in  me  at 
times  that  this  worn  body  shall  never,  never 
taste  of  death.  The  chalice  predicts  indeed 
that  I  and  my  house  shall  end  when  the 
stone  is  lost — a  mere  fiction  at  first,  an  idler's 
dream  then,  but  now — now — that  the  pro- 
phecy has  stood  so  long  a  part  of  the  reality 
of  things,  and  a  fact  among  facts — no  longer 
fiction,  but  Adamant,  stern  as  the  very  word 
of  God.  Do  I  not  feel  hourly  since  it  has 
gone  how  the  surges  of  life  ebb,  ebb  ever 
lower  in  my  heart?  Nay,  nay,  but  there  is 
hope.  I  have  here  beside  me  an  Aiab  blade 
of  subtle  Damascene  steel,  insinuous  to  pierce 
and  to  hew,  with  which  in  a  street  of  Beth- 
lehem I  saw  a  Syrian's  head  cleft  open — a 
gallant  stroke !  The  edges  of  this  I  have 
made  bright  and  white  for  a  nuptial  of 
blood. 

'■'■July  2. — I  spent  the  whole  of  the  last 
night  in  searching  every  nook  and  crack  of 
the  house,  using  a  powerful  magnifying  lens. 
At  times  I  thought  Ul-Jabal  was  watching 
me,  and  would  pounce  out  and  murder  me. 
Convulsive  tremors  shook  my  frame  like 
earthquake.  Ah  me,  I  fear  I  am  all  too  frail 
for  this  work !    Yet  dear  is  the  love  of  life. 

''■July  7. — The  last  days  I  have  passed  in 
carefully  searching   the  gi'ounds,  with   the 


lens  as  before.  Ul-Jabal  constantly  found 
pretexts  for  following  me,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  every  step  I  took  was  known  to 
him.  No  sign  anywhere  of  the  grass  having 
been  disturbed.  Yet  my  lands  are  wide, 
and  I  cannot  be  sure.  The  burden  of  this 
mighty  task  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  I 
am  weaker  than  a  bruised  reed.  Shall  I  not 
slay  my  enemy,  and  make  an  end? 

"July  8. — Ul-Jabal  has  been  in  my  cham- 
ber again !  I  watched  him  through  a  crack 
in  the  panelling.  His  form  was  hidden  by 
the  bed,  but  I  could  see  his  hand  reflected 
in  the  great  mirror  opposite  the  door.  First, 
I  cannot  guess  why,  he  moved  to  a  point  in 
front  of  the  mirror  the  chair  in  which  I 
sometimes  sit.  He  then  went  to  the  box  in 
which  lie  my  few  garments — and  opened  it. 
Ah,  I  have  the  stone — safe — safe !  He  fears 
my  cunning  ancient  eyes,  and  has  hidden  it 
in  the  one  place  where  I  would  be  least  likely 
to  seek  it — in  my  own  trunkl  And  yet  I 
dread,  most  intensely  I  dread,  to  look. 

'■'July  9. — The  stone,  alas,  is  not  there! 
At  the  last  moment  he  must  have  changed 
his  purpose.  Could  his  wondrous  sensitive- 
ness of  intuition  have  made  him  feel  that 
my  eyes  were  looking  in  on  him  ? 

'■'■July  10. — In  the  dead  of  night  I  knew 
that  a  stealthy  foot  had  gone  past  my  door. 
I  rose  and  threw  a  mantle  round  me  ;  I  put 
on  my  head  my  cap  of  fur ;  I  took  the  tem- 
pered blade  in  my  hands;  then  crept  out 
into  the  dark,  and  followed.  Ul-Jabal  carried 
a  small  lantern  which  revealed  him  to  me. 
My  feet  were  bare,  but  he  wore  felted  slip- 
pers, which  to  my  unfailing  ear  were  not 
utterly  noiseless.  He  descended  the  stairs 
to  the  bottom  of  the  house,  while  I  crouched 
behind  him  in  the  deepest  gloom  of  the 
corners  and  walls.  At  the  bottom  he  walked 
into  the  pantry:  there  stopped,  and  turned 
the  lantern  full  in  the  direction  of  the  .spot 
where  I  stood ;  but  so  agilely  did  I  slide 
behind  a  pillar,  that  he  could  not  have  seen 
me.  In  the  pantry  he  lifted  the  trap-door, 
and  descended  still  farther  into  the  vaults 
beneath  the  house.  Ah,  the  vaults — the  long, 
the  tortuous,  the  darksome  vaults, — how  had 
I  forgotten  them  ?  Still  I  followed,  rent  by 
seismic  shocks  of  terror.  I  had  not  for- 
gotten the  weapon:  could  I  creep  near 
enough,  I  felt  that  I  might  plunge  it  into 
the  marrow  of  his  back.  He  opened  the 
iron  door  of  the  first  vault  and  passed  in. 
If  I  could  lock  him  in  ? — but  he  held  the  key. 
On  and  on  he  wound  his  way,  holding  the 
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lantern  near  the  ground,  his  head  bent  down. 
The  thought  came  to  me  then^  that,  had  I  but 
the  courage,  one  Hwift  sweep,  and  all  were 
over.  I  crept  closer,  closer.  Suddenly  he 
turned  round,  and  made  a  quick  step  in  my 
direction.  I  saw  his  eyes,  the  murderous 
grin  of  his  jaw.  I  know  not  if  he  saw  me— 
thought  forsook  me.  The  weapon  fell  with 
clatter  and  clangour  from  my  grasp,  and  in 
panic  fright  I  fled  with  extended  arms  and 
the  headlong  swiftness  of  a  stripling,  through 
the  black  labyrinths  of  the  caverns,  through 
the  vacant  corridors  of  the  house,  till  I 
reached  my  chamber,  the  door  of  which  I  had 
time  to  fasten  on  myself  before  I  dropped, 
gasping,  panting  for  very  life,  on  the  flooi'. 

'^'■July  11. — I  had  not  the  courage  to  see 
Ul-Jabal  to-day.  I  have  remained  locked  in 
my  chamber  all  the  time  without  food  or 
water.  My  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth. 

"July  12. — I  took  heart  and  crept  down- 
stairs. I  met  him  in  the  study.  He  smiled 
on  me,  and  I  on  liim,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened between  us.  Oh,  our  old  friendship, 
how  it  has  turned  into  bitterest  hate !  I  had 
taken  the  false  stone  from  the  Edmundsbury 
chalice  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  brown 
gown,  with  the  bold  intention  of  showing  it 
to  him,  and  asking  him  if  he  knew  aught 
of  it.  But  when  I  faced  him,  my  courage 
failed  again.  We  drank  together  and  ate 
togethei'  as  in  the  old  days  of  love. 

"July  13. — I  cannot  think  that  I  have  not 
again  imbibed  some  sopoiiferous  drug.  A 
great  heaviness  of  sleep  weighed  on  my 
brain  till  late  in  the  day.  When  I  woke 
my  thoughts  were  in  wild  distraction,  and  a 
most  peculiar  condition  of  my  skin  held  me 
fixed  before  the  minor.  It  is  dry  as  parch- 
ment, and  brown  as  the  leaves  of  autumn. 


"July  14. — Ul-Jabal  is  gone!  And  I  am 
left  a  lonely,  a  desolate  old  nitan.  He  said, 
though  1  swore  it  was  false,  that  I  had 
grown  to  mistrust  him  I  that  I  was  hiding 
something  from  him  !  tliat  he  could  live  with 
me  no  more !  No  more,  he  said,  should  I  see 
his  face !  The  debt  I  owe  him  he  would 
forgive.  He  has  taken  one  small  parcel  with 
him — and  is  gone ! 

"July  \'i. — Gone  I  gone !  In  mazeful  dream 
I  wander  with  uncovered  head  far  and  wide 
over  my  domain,  seeking  1  know  not  what. 
The  stone  he  has  with  him  —  the  precious 
stone  of  Saul.  I  feel  the  life-sui-ge  ebbing, 
ebbing  in  my  heart." 

Here  the  manuscript  abruptly  ended. 

Prince  Zaleski  had  listened  as  I  read  aloud, 
lying  back  on  his  Moorish  couch  and  breath- 
ing slowly  from  his  lips  a  heavy  leddish 
vapour,  which  he  imbibed  from  a  very  small, 
carved,  bismuth  pipette.  His  face,  as  far  as 
I  could  see  in  the  green -gray  crepuscular 
atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  was  expres- 
sionless. But  when  I  had  finished  he  turned 
fully  round  on  me,  and  said : 

"  You  perceive,  I  hope,  the  sinister  mean- 
ing of  all  this?" 

"Has  it  a  meaning?" 

Zaleski  smiled. 

"Can  you  doubt  it?  in  the  shape  of  a 
cloud,  the  pitch  of  a  thrush's  note,  the  nuance 
of  a  sea-shell  you  would  find,  had  you  only 
insight  enouyJi,  inductive  and  deductive  cun- 
ning enough,  not  only  a  meaning,  but,  I  am 
convinced,  a  quite  endless  significance.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  a  human  document  of  this 
kind,  there  is  a  meaning ;  and  I  may  say  at 
once  that  this  meaning  is  entirely  transparent 
to  me.  Pity  only  that  you  did  not  read  the 
diary  to  me  before." 
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THE  STORY  OF  CLESSAMNOR. 

Friends,  I  am  wounded  in  the  fight : 
I  shall  be  dead  ere  fall  the  night. 

Leave  my  body  to  beasts  and  birds ; 
But  listen,  and  cherish  up  my  words. 

'Twas  long  ago,  when  I  was  young, 
In  the  slack  shroud  a  gay  wind  sung. 

We  had  sailed  in  the  early  afternoon, 
And  we  sailed  still  under  a  sailing  moon. 

Over  the  silver  sea  we  sailed 

All  the  night  long  till  the  stars  paled. 

Then  the  moon  sank,  and  the  heaving  black 
Burst  white  at  the  bows  and  the  keel's  track. 

But  still  we  fiirrowed  through  the  brute 
Motion  of  water  void  and  mute. 

Then  the  chill  water  grew  to  gray. 
And  we  lay  in  a  windless  bay. 

The  yellow  wrinkled  oak-trees  grew 
To  the  rock's  edge,  and  the  sea's  blue. 

A  silent  river  fringed  with  sedge, 
And  a  white  town  by  the  water's  edge. 

She  lay,  bay-bosomed,  like  a  gem 
Set  by  some  queen  in  her  robe's  hem. 

She  looked  like  a  city  of  a  dream, 
In  the  still  time  to  us  in  the  stream. 

For  the  hush  of  the  gray  sea  was  like  death, 
And  the  land-locked  air  was  without  a  breath. 

Not  a  sight  or  a  sound  of  any  bird 
In  the  steep  wood  was  seen  or  heard. 

And  the  town  was  sleeping  quietly. 
As  silent  as  the  silent  sea. 

Then  the  sun  rose,  and  we  heard  the  stir 
Of  labouring  men  in  the  heart  of  her. 

And  suddenly  a  lusty  thrush 
Woke  in  the  early  morning  hush. 

The  plash  of  oars  in  the  silent  stream, 
And  I  stepped  ashore  like  one  in  a  dream. 

Alone  I  stood  in  the  king's  high  hall ; 
Said :  "  I  am  a  chief  of  King  Comhal." 

He  said,  "  Thou  art  welcome,  child  of  the  sea," 
And  he  feasted  me  royally. 

Into  the  fair  feast's  song  and  stir 
Suddenly  stept  the  king's  daughter. 

Have  you  seen  where  the  sun  lies  low  on  the  sea, 
A  golden  cloud  sail  silently? 

It  sails  and  it  hangs  in  the  unmoved  air; 
Such  a  gold  cloud  was  her  silken  hair. 


Her  half-bare  breasts  were  as  white  as  foam 
On  the  mid  sea  in  the  winter  gloam. 

Her  blue  eyes  were  as  bright  as  heaven 
Through  the  wood's  roof  where  the  bows  are  riven. 

Her  two  lips  were  a  red  blood  stain 
Spilled  where  the  snow  lies  on  the  plain. 

She  came,  and  she  stood  by  the  king's  chair. 
And  my  heart  hung  on  her  standing  there. 

She  bends  to  the  earth  her  blue  bright  eyes. 
And  from  red  to  white  her  colour  flies. 

She  raised  from  the  earth  her  eyes  of  blue. 
And  there  was  love  in  her  look,  1  knew. 

What  the  king  spake  I  could  not  hear, 

My  heart's  pulse  throbbed  so  loud  in  my  ear. 

The  sights  he  showed  I  could  not  know. 
The  tears  of  love  from  mine  eyes  fell  so. 

Oh,  I  was  ready  to  give  my  life 

To  win  the  king's  child  for  my  wife. 

A  rebel  chieftain  lived  hard  by, 
Who  ravaged  the  realm  perpetually  : 

I  fought,  and  brought  to  the  king  his  head. 
And  he  gave  me  Moina  the  White  to  wed. 

Now  one  of  her  kinsmen  of  that  land 
For  many  a  month  had  wooed  her  hand. 

In  the  king's  hall  as  he  sat  at  board 
Often  he  half-unsheathed  his  sword. 

In  the  king's  court  by  the  stream  that  night 
He  stood,  and  challenged  me  to  the  fight. 

God  wot  for  fight  I  had  then  no  lust. 
But  he  bared  his  blade  and  I  needs  must. 

Hot  fight  we  had  by  a  half-lit  moon 

For  a  thrust  or  two,  but  I  felled  him  soon  • 

My  sword  brake  in  his  breastplate's  slit, 
And  the  black  blood  burst  out  of  it. 

His  face  was  white.     Sideways  he  reeled 
And  then  fell  forward  on  his  shield. 

He  writhed  and  turned  him  on  his  side. 
And  blew  a  blast  of  his  horn,  and  died. 

A  woman's  shriek  in  a  courtyard  near. 
And  a  rush  of  footsteps  smote  mine  ear. 

Then  all  sounds  merged  in  some  old  tune, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  dead  swoon. 

My  men  came  up  from  the  hissing  sea. 
To  the  ship  they  bore  me  hurriedly. 

And  when  I  came  to  my  mind  again, 
I  was  up  and  down  on  the  moving  main. 

Hard  off  the  land  the  wet  wind  blew. 
And  the  prow  plunged  and  the  foam  flew. 
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For  a  month  I  had  no  chance  to  flee 
To  my  dear  in  the  white  town  over  sea. 

And  then  I  knew  that  her  soul  took  flight, 
For  it  piiH-sed  close  by  mc  one  midnight. 

And  often  at  dawn,  when  the  hours  are  long, 
Her  words  came  back  like  an  old  song — 

But  I  could  not  see  her  face  aright, 

Tho'  I  strained  my  eyes  in  the  wall  of  night 

And  I  wondered  if  her  babe  was  bom 
Ere  ever  her  body  died  forlorn. 

My  end  draws  near ;  I  can  see  Death's  face, 
1  must  hurry  on  with  my  tale  apace. 

Great  glory  of  the  fight  this  day 

I  have  reaped  for  myself,  tho'  my  hair  is  gray. 

You  have  seen  me  slay  most  gloriously 
The  chief  of  the  stranger  from  over  sea. 

We  saw  his  host  leap  back  to  the  shore, 

But  I  would  that  mine  eyes  were  blind  before. 

Lik«  the  leaping  foam  in  the  white  wave's  front 
His  blade  was  bright  in  the  battle-brunt. 

In  the  first  fierce  plunge  he  bore  like  a  rock 
The  burst  of  our  brazen-shielded  shock. 

I  can  see  the  gleam  of  his  helmet's  top 
As  his  red  hand  reaped  the  battle-crop. 

Like  chaff  whipped  up  in  a  windy  place 
The  crowd  is  flying  before  his  face. 

I  am  mad,  and  I  can  scarcely  see. 

But  my  sword  carves  out  a  path  for  me. 

His  windy  hair  was  a  flame  behind, 
But  the  gray  eye  grew  soft  and  kind. 

Small  time  for  thought  in  the  battle-crush  ! 
But  a  pain  shoots  into  my  own  heart's  hush. 

"  Thou  art  old  ;  hast  thou  no  son,"  he  said, 
' '  Stranger,  to  strike  sword  in  thy  stead  ? 

"  I  would  fain  not  fight  one  as  old  as  thou, 
Hold  back  thy  sword,  I  pray  thee  now." 


I  cried,  with  eyes  all  dim  with  rage, 

"  Lo !  this  hand  does  not  shake  with  age." 

Swiftly  he  caught  my  shielded  wrist, 
And  wrenched  my  sword  out  of  my  fist. 

1  was  beneath  him  on  the  ground ; 

He  held  me  fast,  and  would  have  bound. 

I  drew  my  dagger  from  my  belt 
And  stabbed  his  body  where  he  knelt. 

I  stood  up  and  he  lay  on  the  heath. 

And  spake  words  from  the  brink  of  Death : — 

"  Moina  the  Whit«,  my  mother,  died 
As  soon  as  my  limbs  had  left  her  side. 

"Her  father  was  king  in  Balclyth  Town  ; 
Now  the  fox  breeds  where  he  wore  his  crown. 

"  There  is  no  city  of  Balclyth  now, 
Only  the  wash  and  the  wind's  sough. 

"  My  father  was  gone  ere  I  saw  his  face, 
And  I  am  the  last  of  the  king's  race. 

' '  Seek  my  father  who  dwelt  here  onoe, 
For  my  mother's  sake  and  for  his  son's. 

"  Lo !  my  heart  stops  and  my  senses  swim. 
I  charge  thee  give  my  body  to  him." 

His  white  face  pressed  the  mountain  .side. 
And  he  stretched  his  arms  out  and  he  died. 

I  was  down  on  my  face  I  know ; 

You  thought  1  was  dead  when  you  found  me  so. 

That  was  my  own  son  whom  I  slew ; 
Me,  his  father,  he  never  knew. 

The  first  time  that  I  knew  my  son 

Was  when  my  knife  in  his  heart  was  gone. 

Burj'  us  here  on  the  heather  dun 
In  one  grave,  father  and  son. 

We  shall  go  together,  I  and  he, 
To  the  Happy  Islands  oversea. 


SOPHIE    MACINTOSH. 


[Sophie  Macintosh,  before  her  marriage 
Sophie  Donaclift,  was  born  at  Kinsale,  Co. 
Cork,  and  resided  there,  in  kindly  intimacy 
with  the  fishing-folk  and  peasants,  till  her 
marriage  with  Henry  Macintosh,  now  Head- 
master of  the  Methodist  College,  Belfast.  She 
has  a  delightful  talent,  especially  for  de- 
scribing the  people  of  her  native  town.  A 
few  of  her  stories  have  been  gathered  into  a 


volume  called  The  Last  Foricard.   The  follow- 
ing is  quoted  by  her  kind  permission.] 


JIM   WALSH'S   TIN   BOX. 

"Talkin'  about  railways,"  said  my  friend 
Pat  Hurley  to  me  one  July  evening,  as  he 
sat  in  the  little  garden  in  front  of  his  cot- 
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tage,  "  I  could  tell  you  a  quare  wan."  Now 
we  were  not  talking  about  railways,  though 
we  could  have  found  plenty  to  say  about  this 
particular  line,  which  runs  from  Cork  "to 
the  back  of  God-speed  " ;  we  were  watching 
the  train  go  out  from  a  little  country  station 
in  the  South  of  Ireland.  My  friend  was  a 
porter  on  the  same  line,  but  just  at  present 
was  on  sick  -  leave  for  a  few  days.  His 
tongue  was  as  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer; 
and,  conscious  of  his  powers  as  a  story-teller, 
he  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  for  every- 
thing which  added  to  his  fund  of  entertain- 
ment. 

"If  ye'll  give  me  lave  to  light  me  pipe, 
sir,  I  can  tell  ye  something   that'll   divai-t 

ye." 

I  graciously  granted  his  request,  and  as  he 
filled  a  very  decent-looking  briar  he  began : 

"  Och,  if  Jim  Walsh  only  heard  what  I'm 
talkin'  about  he'd  murther  me,  for  the  same 
matther  made  a  hullabaloo  in  the  town,  and 
the  laugh  that  was  riz  agin  the  two  of  us  ye 
never  heard  the  like  ;  not  but  many  of  thim 
that  was  laughing  didn't  know  betther  tliir- 
selves.  Wan  evenin'  when  we  was  clanin' 
out  the  carriages  afther  the  thrain  was  in, 
we  come  on  the  quare.st-lookin'  tin  box ;  the 
like  of  it  we  never  sot  an  eye  on  before. 
There  was  nather  mark  nor  token  on  it  to 
tell  a  body  who  ownded  it. 

"  '  Bedad,  that's  the  onhandiest  -  lookin' 
luggage  I  iver  see,'  sez  Jim. 

'"'Tis  so,'  says  I,  'an'  powerful  heavy,' 
takin'  a  grip  of  it  an'  haulin'  it  out  on  the 
platform. 

"  There  was  only  three  ladies  in  that 
carriage,  an'  in  coorse  it  had  to  belong  to 
wan  o'  thim.  We  argued  it  somethin' 
mighty  particular  from  the  quare  shape  of 
it,  let  alone  belongin'  to  wan  o'  the  quality, 
so  I  conthrived  to  persuade  Jim  that  'twas 
the  dacint  thing  to  take  it  home  to  the 
craythur,  an'  lave  it  wid  her  that  night 
before  she'd  be  feelin'  the  want  of  it.  Poor 
Jim  is  a  very  soft-hearted  kind  of  bhoy,  an' 
being  younger  and  smarter  than  me,  he 
ahouldhered  the  conthrapshin  and  sthreeled 
off.  Troth,  he  was  back  in  an  hour's  time, 
an'  the  box  wid  him. 

"'Be  jabers,'  sez  he,  'me  back's  bruk ;  ye 
might  as  well  offer  to  carry  the  pyramids  of 
Agypt.'  He  sot  down  wake  like  and  wiped 
the  sweat  off  his  face  an'  round  his  neck  wid 
his  cap. 

" '  Why  didn't  ye  get  shut  of  it?'  sez  I. 

" '  Sure,'  sez  he,  '  ye  must  be  thinkin'  it's 


for  an  ornament  I'm  wearing  it ;  divil  a  wan 
o'  thim  would  own  up  to  it  at  all.  I  tuk  it 
first  to  Miss  Mary  Mui'phy,  an'  she  was  at 
her  tay,  but  she  sent  me  out  word  that  she 
had  all  her  thraps  right.  I  wint  on  thin  to 
Mrs.  Barry,  an'  after  her  Mi's.  Kelly.  I  was 
mistook  wid  thim  too,  bedad,  for  they  was 
only  in  Cork  for  the  day,  an'  they  had  no 
luggage  that  you  might  call  luggage.  I  was 
bate  entirely  cariyin'  what  might  be  a 
quarry  o'  stones  for  the  weight,  an'  leppin' 
wid  rage  for  havin'  to  do  it.  I  thraced  my 
steps  back  to  Miss  Mary  Murphy,  she  bein' 
the  likeliest  of  the  three  faymales,  an'  toult 
the  girl  for  God's  sake  to  ax  her  misthress  to 
have  a  look  at  the  box,  if  it  wouldn't  be 
throublin'  her  honour,  for  I  was  heart - 
scalded  wid  dhi^aggin'  it  over  land  an'  say. 
Miss  Mary  couldn't  talk  to  me  at  wanst,  be 
I'ayson  o'  company  in  the  parlour,  but  she 
sint  ordhers  that  I  was  to  come  in  an'  rest 
meself,  the  Lord  bless  her  kind  heart.  She's 
a  raal  lady,  is  Miss  Mary  Murphy;  there's 
not  her  aqual  in  the  town.  She  sint  me  out 
a  dhrink  o'  porter ;  bedad  I  was  glad  to  get 
a  hoult  of  it,  an'  whin  I  had  me  fingers  on 
the  glass  I  was  ready  to  face  the  ould  bhoy. 
After  a  bit  Miss  Mary  come  out,  an'  took 
wan  look  at  me  weight  o'  calamity,  an'  thin 
she  laughed  fit  to  shplit  her  stays. 

"  ' '  Och,  Jim,'  sez  she,  '  but  ye're  the  omad- 
haun.' 

" ' '  For  the  love  o'  the  Blessed  Vargin, 
Miss,'  sez  I,  'say  ye  own  this  misfortunit 
thrunk.' 

"  "  I  don't,'  sez  she, '  but  I  know  who  does.' 

" ' '  Thin  tell  me,'  sez  I,  very  polite,  '  where 
the  blazes  am  I  to  take  it  to?' 

"  ' '  I'd  advise  ye,'  sez  she, '  to  take  it  to  the 
Lost  Property  Office  in  Cork,'  an'  wid  that 
she  roared  out  laughin'  agin  an'  ran  away.  I 
could  hear  'em  all  inside  screechin'  at  the 
fun,  whatever  it  was.  So  I  shouldhered  the 
moniment  wanst  more,  an'  here  I  am.' 

"  Och,  wisha !  what  ould  fools  we  were ! 
We  sot  down  to  considher  what  would  be 
our  nixt  performance.  Ye  see,  sir,  at  this 
time  the  station-master  was  sick  in  his  bed, 
an'  couldn't  be  bothered  about  anybody's 
lost  luggage,  so  we  kep'  the  thrunk  for  a 
couple  of  days,  an'  thin  we  began  to  get 
mortal  onaisy,  be  rayson  o'  no  one  axin' 
afther  it.  Wan  mornin'  Pat  saw  in  the 
papers  that  the  Faynians  had  joined  the 
Roosians,  an'  some  of  'em  was  took  up  be 
the  polls  for  throwin'  bombs  an'  dynamites 
about  in  a  scandalous  way.    Bedad,  the  read- 
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in'  of  it  would  terrify  ye,  the  whole  counthry 
was  like  to  be  blown  up  into  bits.  All  of  a 
suddiut  it  bruk  clear  into  our  two  miuda 
what  the  orducky  box  was,  an'  the  cowld 
water  ran  down  our  backs  whin  we  thought 
what  niij^ht  be  happenin'  to  us  that  minnit. 

"  '  Mother  o'  heaven  !'  sez  I,  'our  last  hour 
is  come.' 

" '  An'  is  Mi.ss  Mary  Murphy  a  Faynian, 
or  what?'  .sez  Jim;  'faith  anyhow  we'll  take 
her  advice  an'  siiid  the  bomb  in  to  the  L<jst 
Property  Office  in  Cork  be  the  nixt  thrain, 
while  sowl  and  body  are  in  the  wan  piece. 
Twould  be  timptin'  Providence  to  kape  it 
here  any  longer.' 

"So  we  agreed  we'd  say  nothin'  for  fear 
the  guard  would  object  to  have  it  thravel 


alongside  of  him,  an'  small  blame  to  him  if 
he  did.  So  we  labelled  it  'Lost  Property', 
an'  shipped  it  unbeknownst  into  the  van, 
behind  the  passengers,  God  forgive  us !  Och ! 
the  fools  we  were !  An'  now,  sir,  ye'll  hardly 
believe  the  news  that  came  to  us  from  Cork 
the  nixt  day.  Our  grand  dynamite  ati'air 
was  nothin'  but  a  thing  for  houldin'  hot 
wather.  They  puts  thim  in  the  carriages  in 
cowld  weather,  foot-warmers  they  calls  thim, 
an'  they  tell  me  they  have  plinty  of  'em  in 
the  city,  but  sorra  a  wan  of  'em  was  iver  sint 
out  here  before,  so  how  were  we  to  know? 
Ay,  a  foot-warmer,  bedad,  and  it  turned  the 
laugh  agin  us  from  that  day  to  this.  But 
sure  maybe  it's  betther  than  what  we 
thought  it  was." 


NORA    HOPPER. 


[Miss  Hopper  was  bom  of  an  Irish  father 
and  a  "Welsh  mother  at  Exeter  in  1871.  She 
began  to  write  very  early,  filling  her  exercise- 
books  with  stories  instead  of  German  and 
French  exercises,  to  the  dismay  of  her  gover- 
ness. Her  first  verses  weie  published  when 
she  was  sixteen  years  old.  She  has  contri- 
buted prose  and  verse  to  most  of  the  English 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  has  published 
Ballads  in  Prose,  a  book  of  poetical  prose  and 
poetry,  besides  three  volumes  of  verse.  She 
is  a  most  prolific  writer,  yet  her  work  main- 
tains its  high  standard.  She  makes  up  for 
her  want  of  residence  in  Ireland  by  satura- 
ting herself  with  Irish  studies  of  all  kinds; 
and  few  poets,  hardly  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 
himself,  have  succeeded  in  becoming  more 
thoroughly  Irish.] 


THE  GRAY  FOG.^ 

There's  a  gray  fog  over  Dublin  of  the  curses, 
It  blinds  my  eyes,  ma\Tone ;  and  stops  my  breath, 
And  I  travel  slow  that  once  could  run  the  swiftest, 
And  1  fear  ere  I  meet  Maurycen  I'll  meet  Death. 

There's  a  gray  fog  over  Dublin  of  the  curses, 
And  a  pray  fog  dogs  my  footsteps  as  they  go, 
And  it's  long  and  sore  to  tread,  the  road  to  Con- 
naught. 
Ifl  it  fault  of  brogues  or  feet  I  fere  so  slow? 


1  This  and  the  following  poems  are  given  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  author. 


There's  a  gray  fog  over  Dublin  of  the  curses, 
But  the  Connaught  wind  will  blow  it  from  my 

way, 
And    a    Connaught  girl    will   kiss    it    from    my 

memory 
If  the  Death  that  walks  beside  me  will  delay. 

(There's  a  gray  fog  over  Dublin  of  the  curses, 
And  no  wind  comes  to  break  its  stillness  deep : 
And  a  Connaughtman  lies  on  the  road  to  Con- 
naught 
And  Maurj'een  will  not  kiss  him  from  his  sleep — 
Ululu!) 


THE  CUCKOO  SINGS  IN  THE  HEART 
OF  WINTER. 

The  cuckoo  sings  in  the  heart  of  winter, 
And  all  for  Mauryeen  he  tunes  his  song; 
How  Mauryeen's  hair  is  the  honey's  colour. 
(He  sings  of  her  all  the  winter  long!) 

Her  long  loose  hair's  of  the  honey's  colour, 
The  wild  sweet  honey  that  wild  bees  make. 
The  sun  herself  is  ashamed  before  her. 
The  moon  is  pale  for  her  gold  cool's  sake. 

She  bound  her  hair,  of  the  honey's  colour, 
With  flowers  of  yarrow  and  quicken  green : 
And  now  one  binds  it  with  leaves  of  willow, 
And  cypress  lies  where  my  head  has  been. 

Now  robins  sing  beside  Pastheen's  doorway, 
And  wrens  for  bounty  that  Grania  gave  : 
The  cuckoo  sings  in  the  heart  of  winter; 
He  sings  all  day  beside  Mauryeen's  grave. 
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RED  CLAY. 

You  shall  not  meet  iu  kindness 

Any  more  : 
I  strike  your  loves  with  blindness 

And  fhut  a  stubborn  door, 
That  will  not  open,  Mauryeeu,  at  your  cry. 
That  will  not  open,  Terence,  till  you  die. 
I  have  the  bearing  of  my  own  heart's  pain, 

Dear  pain  that  Terence  gave  : 
But  here  I  softly  lay  betwixt  you  twain 
Clay  from  a  grave. 

So  small  a  grave  lies  yonder, 

Inishkea 
Holds  it ;  and  sea-gulls  wander 

There  from  the  open  sea. 
Cry  out  upon  the  sea-gulls  from  your  door, 
Mauryeeu,  they  bode  no  good  so  far  inshore. 
The  sea-gulls  heard  you,  Terence ;  and  the  sea 
Surely  some  day  shall  fling  you  back  to  me, 

And  then,  maybe, 
Mauryeen  will  not  desire  you,  dear  black  head, 

A  drowned  man  dead. 

You  shall  not  meet,  my  storeen, 

At  dawn  nor  dark — 

Crossing  the  shadowy  boreen 

Where  the  red  lark 

Cries  to  his  hid  wife  from  the  windy  sky. 

Deeming  his  love  at  least  shall  never  die. 

I  cast  between  your  hands  that  shall  not  meet 
To  serve  nor  yet  to  save, 

I  cast  red  clay  between  your  wandering  feet 
From  my  child's  grave. 


THE   KING   OF    IRELAND'S   SON. 

Now  all  away  to  Tir  na  n'Og  are  many  roads  that 

run, 
But  he  has  ta'en  the  longest  lane,  the   King  of 

Ireland's  son. 

There's  roads  of  hate,  and  roads  of  love,  and  many 

a  middle  way. 
And  castles  keep  the  valleys  deep  where  happy 

lovers  stray — 

Where  Aongus  goes  there's  many  a  rose  burns  red 

mid  shadows  dun. 
No  rose  there  is  will  draw  his  kiss,  the  King  of 

Ireland's  son. 

And  yonder,  where  the  sun  is  high.  Love  laughs 

amid  the  hay. 
But  smile  and  sigh  have  passed  him  by,  and  never 

make  delay. 

And  here  (and  0 !  the  sun  is  low !)  they're  glad 

for  harvest  won. 
But  naught  he  cares  for  wheat  or  tares,  the  King 

of  Ireland's  son ! 

And  you  have  flung  love's  apple  by,  and  I'm  to 

pluck  it  yet : 
But  what  are  fruits  of  gramarye  with  druid  dews 

beset? 

Oh  what  are  magic  fruits  to  him  who  meets  the 

Lianan-sidhe 
Or  hears  athwart  the  distance  dim  Fionn's  horn 

blow  drowsily ! 

He  follows  on  for  ever  when  all  your  chase  is  done 
He  follows  after  shadows,  the  King  of  Ireland's 
son. 


EDMUND    LEAMY. 


[Edmund  Leamy  was  born  in  Waterford, 
on  Christmas-day,  1848.  He  studied  for  the 
law  and  entered  the  profession  as  a  solicitor, 
but  was  subsequently  called  to  the  Irish  Bar. 
In  1880  he  entered  Parliament  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  and 
became  an  adherent  of  the  late  Mr.  Parnell, 
whom  he  continued  to  support  to  the  close 
of  that  statesman's  career.  He  contested 
Galway  unsuccessfully  in  1900,  but  was  re- 
turned for  North  Kildare  later  in  the  same 
year.  As  an  orator  he  is  simple,  passionate, 
direct.  He  has  written  Irish  Fairy  Tales, 
The  Fairy  Minstrel  oj  Glenmah(,re,  besides 
many  uncollected  stories  in  Irish  newspapers 
and  magazines.] 


THE    GOLDEN    SPEARS. 

(from    "IRISH   FAIRY   TALES  "^) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  little 
house  under  a  hill  a  little  old  woman  and 
her  two  children,  whose  names  were  Connla 
and  Nora.  Eight  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 
little  house  lay  a  pleasant  meadow,  and  be- 
yond the  meadow  rose  up  to  the  skies  a 
mountain  whose  top  was  sharp-pointed  like 
a  spear.  For  more  than  half-way  up  it  was 
clad  with  heather,  and  when  the  heather  was 
in  bloom  it  looked  like  a  purple  robe  falling 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  mountain  down  to 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 
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its  feet.  Above  the  heather  it  was  bare  and 
gray,  but  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
sea,  its  last  lays  rested  on  the  bare  mountain 
top,  and  made  it  gleam  like  a  spear  of  gold, 
and  so  the  children  always  called  it  the 
"  Golden  Spear  ". 

In  summer  days  they  gambolled  in  the 
meadow,  plucking  the  sweet  wild  grasses — 
and  often  and  often  they  clambered  up  the 
mountain  side,  knee -deep  in  the  heather, 
searching  for  frechaiu  and  wild  honey ;  and 
sometimes  they  found  a  bird's  nest — but  they 
only  peeped  into  it,  they  never-  touched  the 
eggs  or  allowed  their  bieath  to  fall  upon 
them,  for  next  to  their  little  mother  they 
loved  the  mountain,  and  next  to  the  moun- 
tain they  loved  the  wild  birds  who  made  the 
spring  and  summer  weather  musical  with 
their  songs. 

Sometimes  the  soft  white  mist  would  steal 
through  the  glen,  and  creeping  up  the  moun- 
tain would  cover  it  with  a  veil,  so  dense  that 
the  children  could  not  see  it,  and  then  they 
would  say  to  each  other:  "Our  mountain  is 
gone  away  from  us ".  But  when  the  mist 
would  lift  and  float  off  into  the  skies,  the 
children  would  clap  their  hands  and  say: 
"  Oh,  there's  our  mountain  back  again  ! " 

In  the  long  nights  of  winter  they  babbled 
of  the  spring  and  summer  time  to  come,  when 
the  birds  would  once  more  sing  for  them,  and 
never  a  day  passed  that  they  didn't  fling 
crumbs  outside  their  door,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wood  that  stretched  away  towards 
the  glen. 

When  the  spring  days  came  they  awoke 
with  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  and  they 
knew  the  very  minute  when  the  lark  would 
begin  to  sing,  and  when  the  thrush  and  the 
blackbird  would  pour  out  their  liquid  notes, 
and  when  the  robin  would  make  the  soft, 
green,  tender  leaves  tremulous  at  his  song. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  when  they  were 
resting  in  the  noontide  heat,  under  the  per- 
fumed shade  of  a  hawthorn  in  bloom,  they 
saw  on  the  edge  of  the  meadow,  spread  out 
before  them,  a  speckled  thrush  cowering  in 
the  grass. 

"Oh,  Connla!  Connla!  Look  at  the  thrush 
— and  look,  look  up  in  the  sky,  there  is  a 
hawk  ! "  cried  Nora. 

Connla  looked  up,  and  he  saw  the  hawk 
with  quivering  wings,  and  he  knew  that  in 
a  second  it  would  pounce  down  on  the  fright- 
ened thrush.  He  jumped  to  hi.s  feet,  fixed  a 
stone  in  his  sling,  and  before  the  whirr  of 
the  stone  shooting  thiough  the  air  was  silent, 


the  stricken  hawk  tumbled  headlong  in  the 
grass. 

The  thrush,  shaking  its  wings,  rose  joy- 
ously in  the  air,  and  perching  upon  an  elm- 
tree  in  siglit  of  the  children,  he  sang  a  song 
so  .sweet  that  they  left  the  hawthorn  shade, 
and  walked  along  together  until  they  stood 
under  the  branches  of  the  elm ;  and  they 
listened  and  listened  to  the  thrush's  song, 
and  at  last  Nora  said : 

"Oh,  Connla,  did  you  ever  hear  a  song  so 
sweet  as  this?" 

"No,"  said  Connla,  "and  I  do  believe 
sweeter  music  was  never  heard  before." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  thrush,  "  that's  Vjecause  j'ou 
never  heard  the  nine  little  pipers  playing. 
And  now,  Connla  and  Nora,  you  saved  my 
life  to-day." 

"  It  was  Nora  saved  it,"  said  Connla,  "  for 
she  pointed  you  out  to  me,  and  also  pointed 
out  the  hawk  which  was  about  to  pounce  on 
you." 

"It  was  Connla  saved  you,"  said  Nora, 
"  for  he  slew  the  hawk  with  his  sling." 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  both  of  you,"  said  the 
thrush.  "  You  like  my  song,  and  you  say 
you  have  never  heard  anything  so  sweet;  but 
wait  till  you  hear  the  nine  little  pipers  play- 
ing." 

"  And  when  shall  we  hear  them?"  said  the 
children. 

"  Well,"  said  the  thrush,  "  sit  outside  your 
door  to-morrow  evening,  and  wait  and  watch 
until  the  shadows  have  crept  up  the  heather, 
and  then,  when  the  mountain  top  is  gleaming 
like  a  golden  spear,  look  at  the  line  where  the 
shadow  on  the  heather  meets  the  sunshine, 
and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see." 

And  having  said  this,  the  thrush  sang 
another  song  sweeter  than  the  first,  and  then 
saying  "Good-bye!"  he  flew  away  into  the 
woods. 

The  children  went  home,  and  all  night 
long  they  were  dreaming  of  the  thrush  and 
the  nine  little  pipers;  and  when  the  birds 
sang  in  the  morning,  they  got  up  and  went 
out  into  the  meadow  to  watch  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  sun  was  shining  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
no  shadows  lay  on  the  mountain,  and  all  day 
long  they  watched  and  waited ;  and  at  la.st, 
when  the  birds  were  singing  their  farewell 
song  to  the  evening  star,  the  children  saw 
the  shadows  marching  from  the  glen,  troop- 
ing up  the  mountain  side,  and  dimming  the 
purple  of  the  heather. 

And  when  the  mountain  top  gleamed  like 
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a  golden  spear,  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
line  between  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine. 

"  Now,"  said  Connla,  "  the  time  has  come." 

"  Oh,  look !  look ! "  said  Nora ;  and  as  she 
spoke,  just  above  the  line  of  shadow  a  door 
opened  out,  and  through  its  portals  came  a 
little  piper  dressed  in  green  and  gold.  He 
stepped  down,  followed  by  another  and 
another,  until  they  were  nine  in  all,  and  then 
the  door  swung  back  again.  Down  through 
the  heather  marched  the  pipers  in  single  file, 
and  all  the  time  they  played  a  music  so  sweet 
that  the  birds,  who  had  gone  to  sleep  in  their 
nests,  came  out  upon  the  branches  to  listen 
to  them.  And  then  they  crossed  the  meadow, 
and  they  went  on  and  on  until  they  disap- 
peared in  the  leafy  woods. 

While  they  were  passing  the  children  were 
spellbound,  and  couldn't  speak,  but  when  the 
music  had  died  away  in  the  woods,  they 
said: 

"  The  thrush  is  right ;  that  is  the  sweetest 
music  that  was  ever  heard  in  all  the  world !" 

And  when  the  children  went  to  bed  that 
night  the  fairy  music  came  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  But  when  the  morning  broke,  and 
they  looked  out  upon  their  mountain  and 
could  see  no  trace  of  the  door  above  the 
heather,  they  asked  each  other  whether  they 
had  really  seen  the  little  pipers  or  only 
dreamt  of  them. 

That  day  they  went  out  into  the  woods, 
and  they  sat  beside  a  stream  that  pattered 
along  beneath  the  trees,  and  through  the 
leaves  tossing  in  the  breeze  the  sun  flashed 
down  upon  the  streamlet,  and  shadow  and 
sunshine  danced  upon  it.  As  the  children 
watched  the  water  sparkling  where  the  sun- 
light fell,  Nora  said : 

"  Oh,  Connla,  did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
bright  and  clear  and  glancing  as  that?" 

"  No,"  said  Connla,  "  I  never  did." 

"  That's  because  you  never  saw  the  crystal 
hall  of  the  fairy  of  the  mountains,"  said  a 
voice  above  the  heads  of  the  children. 

And  when  they  looked  up,  who  should  they 
see  perched  on  a  Inanch  but  the  thrusli. 

"  And  where  is  the  crystal  hall  of  the 
fairy?"  said  Connla. 

"  Oh,  it  is  where  it  always  was,  and  where 
it  always  will  be,"  said  the  thrush.  "And 
you  can  see  it  if  you  like." 

"  We  would  like  to  see  it,"  said  the  chil- 
dren. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  thrush,  "if  you 
would,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the 
nine    little    pipers   when   they   come   down 


through  the  heather,  and  cross  the  meadow 
to-morrow  evening." 

And  the  thrush  having  said  this,  flew 
away. 

Connla  and  Nora  went  home,  and  that 
night  they  fell  asleep  talking  of  the  thrush, 
and  the  fairy  and  the  crystal  hall. 

All  the  next  day  they  counted  the  minutes, 
until  they  saw  the  shadows  thronging  from 
the  glen  and  scaling  the  mountain  side.  And, 
at  last,  they  saw  the  door  springing  open,  and 
the  nine  little  pipers  marching  down. 

They  waited  until  the  pipers  had  crossed 
the  meadow  and  were  about  to  enter  the 
wood.  And  then  they  followed  them,  the 
pipers  marching  on  before  them  and  playing 
all  the  time.  It  was  not  long  until  they  had 
passed  through  the  wood,  and  then  what 
should  the  children  see  rising  up  before  them, 
but  another  mountain  smaller  than  their 
own,  but,  like  their  own,  clad  more  than 
half-way  up  with  purple  heather,  and  whose 
top  was  bare  and  sharp-pointed,  and  gleaming 
like  a  golden  spear. 

Up  through  the  heather  climbed  the  pipers, 
up  through  the  heather  the  children  clam- 
bered after  them  ;  and  the  moment  the  pipers 
passed  the  heather  a  door  opened  and  they 
marched  in,  the  children  following,  and  the 
door  closed  behind  them. 

Connla  and  Nora  were  so  dazzled  by  the 
light  that  hit  their  eyes  when  they  had  crossed 
the  threshold,  that  they  had  to  shade  them 
with  their  hands  ;  but  after  a  moment  or  two 
they  became  able  to  bear  the  splendour,  and 
when  they  looked  around  they  saw  that  they 
were  in  a  noble  hall,  whose  crystal  roof  was 
supported  by  two  rows  of  crystal  pillars 
rising  from  a  crystal  floor;  and  the  walls 
were  of  crystal,  and  along  the  walls  were 
I  crystal  couches,  with  coverings  and  cushions 
of  sapphire  silk  with  silver  tassels. 

Over  the  crystal  floor  the  little  pipers 
marched,  over  the  crystal  floor  the  children 
followed ;  and  when  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  was  opened  to  let  the  pipers  pass,  a 
'  crowd  of  colours  came  rushing  in,  and  floor, 
and  ceiling,  and  stately  pillars,  and  glancing 
couches,  and  shining  walls,  were  stained  with 
a  thousand  dazzling  hues. 

Out  through  the  door  the  pipers  marched, 
out  through  the  door  the  children  followed ; 
and  when  they  crossed  the  threshold  they 
were  treading  on  clouds  of  amber,  of  purple, 
and  of  gold. 

"Oh,  Connla,"  said  Nora,  "we  have  walked 
into  the  sunset!" 
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And  around  and  about  them  everywhere 
were  soft,  fleecy  clouds,  and  over  their  heads 
was  the  ghjwing  sky,  and  the  stars  were 
shining  through  it,  as  a  lady's  eyes  shine 
through  a  veil  of  gossamer.  And  the  sky  and 
stars  seemed  so  near  that  Omnia  thought  he 
could  almost  touch  them  with  his  hand. 

When  they  had  gone  some  distance,  the 
pipers  disappeared,  and  when  Connla  and 
Nora  came  up  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  them,  they  found  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  ladder,  all  the  steps  of  which 
were  formed  of  purple  and  amber  clouds  that 
descended  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  vast  and 
shining  plain,  streaked  with  purple  and  gold. 
In  the  spaces  between  the  streaks  of  gold  and 
purple,  they  saw  soft,  milk-white  stars.  And 
the  children  thought  that  the  great  plain,  so 
far  below  them,  also  belonged  to  cloudland. 

They  could  not  see  the  little  pipers,  but  up 
the  steps  was  borne  by  the  cool  sweet  air, 
the  fairy  music ;  and  lured  on  by  it  step  by 
step  they  travelled  down  the  fleecy  stairway. 
Wlien  they  were  little  more  than  half-way 
down  there  came  mingled  with  the  music  a 
sound  almost  as  sweet — the  sound  of  waters 
toying  in  the  still  air  with  pebbles  on  a  shelv- 
ing beach,  and  with  the  sound  came  the 
odorous  brine  of  the  ocean.  And  then  the 
children  knew  that  what  they  thought  was  a 
plain  in  the  realms  of  cloudland  was  the 
sleeping  sea,  unstirred  by  wind  or  tide,  dream- 
ing of  the  purple  clouds  and  stars  of  the  sun- 
set sky  above  it. 

When  Connla  and  Nora  reached  the  strand 
they  saw  the  nine  little  pipers  marching  out 
towards  the  sea,  and  they  wondered  where 
they  were  going  to.  And  they  could  hardly 
believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw  them  step- 
ping out  upon  the  level  ocean  as  if  they  were 
walking  upon  the  land;  and  away  the  nine 
little  pipers  marched,  treading  the  golden 
line,  cast  upon  the  waters  by  the  setting  sun. 
And  as  the  music  became  fainter  and  fainter 
as  the  pipers  passed  into  the  glowing  dis- 
tance, the  children  began  to  wonder  what 
was  to  become  of  themselves.  Just  at  that 
very  moment  they  saw  coming  towards  them 
from  the  sinking  sun  a  little  white  horse, 
with  flowing  mane  and  tail  and  golden  hoofs. 
On  the  horse's  back  was  a  little  man  dressed 
in  shining  green  silk.  When  the  horse 
galloped  on  to  the  strand  the  little  man 
doffed  his  hat,  and  said  to  the  children : 

"  Would  you  like  to  follow  the  nine  little 
pipers?" 

The  children  said  "Yes''. 


"Well  then,"  said  the  little  man,  "come 
up  here  behind  me ;  you,  Nora,  first,  and 
Connla  aftei'." 

Connla  helped  up  Nora  and  then  climbed 
on  to  the  little  steed  himself;  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  properly  seated,  the  little  man 
said  "Swish!"  and  away  went  the  .steed, 
galloping  over  the  sea  without  wetting  hair 
or  hoof.  But  fast  as  he  galloped  the  nine 
little  pipers  were  always  ahead  of  him,  al- 
though they  seemed  Ui  be  going  only  at  a 
walking  pace.  When  at  last  he  came  up 
rather  close  to  the  hindmost  of  them  the 
nine  little  pipers  disappeared,  but  the  chil- 
dren heard  the  music  playing  beneath  the 
waters;  the  white  steed  pulled  up  suddenly 
and  wouldn't  move  a  step  farther. 

"  Now,"  said  the  little  man  to  the  children,. 
"  clasp  me  tight,  Noi-a,  and  do  you,  Connla, 
cling  on  to  Nora,  and  both  of  you  shut  your 
eyes." 

The  children  did  as  they  were  bidden,  and 
the  little  man  cried  : 

"Swish!  Swash!" 

And  the  steed  went  down  and  down  until 
at  last  his  feet  struck  the  bottom. 

"  Now  open  your  eyes,"  said  the  little  man. 

And  when  the  children  did  so,  they  saw 
beneath  the  horse's  feet  a  golden  strand,  and 
above  their  heads  the  sea  like  a  transparent 
cloud  between  them  and  the  sky.  And  once 
more  they  heard  the  fairy  music,  and  maich- 
ing  on  the  strand  before  them  were  the  nine 
little  pipers. 

"You  must  get  off  now,"  said  the  little 
man,  "  I  can  go  no  farther  with  you." 

The  children  .scrambled  down,  and  the  little 
man  cried  "Swish  ! "  and  himself  and  the  steed 
shot  up  through  the  sea,  and  they  saw  him  no 
more.  Then  they  set  out  after  the  nine  little 
pipers,  and  it  wasn't  long  until  they  saw 
rising  up  from  the  golden  strand  and  push- 
ing their  heads  up  into  the  sea  above,  a  mass 
of  dark -gray  rocks.  And  as  they  were  gazing 
at  them  they  saw  the  rocks  opening,  and  the 
nine  little  pipers  disappearing  through  them. 
I  The  children  hunied  on,  and  when  they 
came  up  close  to  the  rocks,  they  saw  sitting 
on  a  flat  and  polished  stone,  a  mermaid 
'  combing  her  golden  hair,  and  singing  a 
strange  sweet  song,  that  brought  the  tears 
'  to  their  eyes;  and  by  the  mermaid's  side  was 
a  little  sleek  brown  otter. 

When  the  mermaid  saw  them  she  flung 
her  golden  tresses  back  over  her  snow-white 
shoulders,  and  she  beckoned  the  children  to 
her.      Her  large  eyes  were  full  of  sadness; 
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but  there  was  a  look  so  tender  upon  her  face 
that  the  childi'eu  moved  towards  her  without 
any  fear. 

"Come  to  me,  little  one," she  said  to  Nora; 
"  come  and  kiss  me ! "  and  in  a  second  her 
arms  were  around  the  cliild.  The  mermaid 
kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  as  the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes,  she  said : 

"  Oh,  Nora,  avourneen,  your  breath  is  as 
sweet  as  the  wild  rose  that  blooms  in  the 
green  fields  of  Erin,  and  happy  are  you,  my 
children,  who  have  come  so  lately  from  that 
pleasant  land.  Oh,  Connla !  Connla  !  I  get 
the  scent  of  the  dew  of  the  Irish  grasses  and 
of  the  purple  heather  from  your  feet.  And 
you  both  can  soon  return  to  Erin  of  the 
Streams,  but  I  shall  not  see  it  till  three 
huudi'ed  years  have  passed  away,  for  I  am 
Liban  the  Mermaid,  daughter  of  a  line  of 
kings.  But  I  may  not  keep  you  here.  The 
Fairy  Queen  is  waiting  for  you  in  her  snow- 
white  palace  and  her  fragrant  bowers.  And 
now,  kiss  me  once  more,  Nora ;  and  kiss  me, 
Connla.  May  luck  and  joy  go  with  you,  and 
all  gentleness  be  upon  you  both ! " 

Then  the  children  said  good-bye  to  the 
mermaid,  and  the  rocks  opened  for  them  and 
they  passed  through,  and  .soon  they  found 
themselves  in  a  meadow  starred  with  flowers, 
and  through  the  meadow  sped  a  sunlit  stream. 
They  followed  the  stream  until  it  led  them 
into  a  garden  of  roses,  and  beyond  the  garden, 
standing  on  a  gentle  hill,  was  a  palace  white 
as  snow.  Before  the  palace  was  a  crowd  of 
fairy  maidens  pelting  each  other  with  rose- 
leaves.  But  when  they  saw  the  children 
they  gave  over  their  play,  and  came  trooping 
towards  them. 

"Our  queen  is  waiting  for  you," they  said; 
and  then  they  led  the  children  to  the  palace- 
door.  The  children  entered,  and  after  passing 
through  a  long  corridor  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  crystal  hall,  so  like  the  one  they 
had  seen  in  the  mountain  of  the  Golden  Spear 
that  they  thought  it  was  the  same.  But  on 
all  the  crystal  couches  fairies,  dressed  in  silken 
robes  of  many  colours,  were  sitting,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  on  a  crystal  throne,  was 
seated  the  Fairy  Queen,  looking  lovelier  than 
the  evening  star.  The  queen  descended  from 
her  throne  to  meet  the  children,  and,  taking 
them  by  the  hands,  she  led  them  up  the 
shining  steps.  Then  sitting  down,  she  made 
them  sit  beside  her,  Connla  on  her  right 
hand  and  Nora  on  hei'  left. 

Then  she  ordered  the  nine  little  pipers  to 
come  before  her,  and  she  said  to  them : 


"  So  far,  you  have  done  your  duty  faith- 
fully, and  now  play  one  more  sweet  air  and 
your  task  is  done." 

And  the  little  pipers  played,  and  from  the 
couches  at  the  first  sound  of  the  music  all 
the  fairies  rose,  and,  taking  partners,  they 
danced  over  the  crystal  floor  as  lightly  as  the 
young  leaves  dancing  in  the  wind. 

Listening  to  the  fairy  music,  and  watching 
the  wavy  motion  of  the  dancing  fairies,  the 
children  fell  asleep.  When  they  awoke  next 
morning  and  rose  from  their  silken  beds, 
they  were  no  longer  children.  Nora  was  a 
graceful  and  stately  maiden,  and  Connla  a 
handsome  and  gallant  youth.  They  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  surprise,  and 
then  Connla  said : 

"  Oh,  Nora,  how  tall  and  beautiful  you 
are!" 

"  Oh,  not  so  tall  and  handsome  as  you  are, 
Connla!"  said  Nora,  as  she  flung  her  white 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  her  brother's 
lips. 

Then  they  di'ew  back  to  get  a  better  look 
of  each  other,  and  who  should  step  between 
them  but  the  Fairy  Queen. 

"  Oh,  Nora,  Nora,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  as 
high  as  your  knee!  and  as  for  you,  Connla, 
you  look  as  straight  and  as  tall  as  one  of  the 
round  towers  of  Erin ! " 

"And  how  did  we  grow  so  tall  in  one 
night?"  said  Connla. 

"In  one  night!"  said  the  Fairy  Queen. 
"One  night  indeed!  Why,  you  have  been, 
fast  asleep,  the  two  of  you,  for  the  last  seven 
years ! " 

"  And  where  was  the  little  mother  all  that 
time?"  said  Connla  and  Nora  together. 

"  Oh,  the  little  mother  was  all  right.  She 
knew  where  you  were;  but  she  is  expecting 
you  to-day,  and  so  you  must  go  off"  to  see 
her,  although  I  would  like  to  keep  you  if  I 
had  my  way — all  to  myself  here  in  the  fairy- 
land under  the  sea.  And  you  will  see  her 
to-day;  but  before  you  go,  here  is  a  necklace 
for  you,  Nora;  it  is  formed  out  of  the  drops 
of  the  ocean  spray,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine. 
They  were  caught  by  my  fairy  nymph,  for 
you,  as  they  skimmed  the  sunlit  billows  under 
the  shape  of  sea-birds,  and  no  queen  or  prin- 
cess in  the  world  can  match  their  lustre  with 
the  diamonds  won  with  toil  from  the  caves 
of  earth.  As  for  you,  Connla,  see,  here's  a 
helmet  of  shining  gold  fit  for  a  king  of  Erin, 
— and  a  king  of  Erin  you  will  be  yet, — and 
here's  a  spear  that  will  pierce  any  shield, 
and  here's  a  shield  that  no  spear  can  pierce 
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and  no  sword  can  cleave  as  long  as  you 
fasten  your  warrior  cloak  with  this  brooch 
of  gold." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  flung  round  Connla's 
shoulders  a  flowing  mantle  of  yellow  silk,  and 
pinned  it  at  his  neck  with  a  red  gold  brooch. 

"  And  now,  my  cliildren,  you  must  go  away 
from  me.      You,  Nora,  will  be  a  warrior's 
bride  in   Erin  of  the  Streams.      And  you, 
Connla,   will  be  king  yet  over  the  loveliest 
province  in  all  the  land  of  Erin;  but  you 
will  have  to  fight  for  your  crown,  and  days 
of  battle  are  before  you.     They  will  not  come  j 
for  a  long  time  after  you  have  left  the  fairy- 
land under  the  sea,  and  until  they  come,  lay  j 
aside  your   helmet,   shield,  and   spear,   and  ' 
warrior's  cloak  and  golden  brooch.    But  when 
the  time  comes  when  you  will  be  called  to 
battle,  enter  not  upon  it  without  the  golden 
brooch  I  give  you  fastened  in  your  cloak,  for  | 
if  you  do,  harm  will  come  to  you.     Now  kiss 
me,  children ;  your  little  mother  is  waiting  i 
for  you  at  the  foot  of  the  Golden  Spear;  but 
do  not  forget  to  say  good-bye  to  Liban  the 
Mei'maid,   exiled   from  the  land  she    loves, 
and  pining  in  sadness  beneath  the  sea." 

Connla  and  Nora  kissed  the  Fairy  Queen,  | 
and  Connla,  wearing  his  golden  helmet  and 
silken  cloak,  and  carrying  his  shield  and 
spear,  led  Nora  with  him.  They  passed 
from  the  palace  through  the  gai^den  of  roses, 
through  the  flowery  meadow,  through  the 
dark-gray  rocks,  until  they  reached  the 
golden  strand;  and  there  sitting,  and  singing 
the  strange  sweet  song,  was  Liban  the 
Mermaid. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  up  to  Erin,"  she 
said,  "  up  through  the  covering  waters.  Kiss 
me,  children,  once  again ;  and  when  you  are 
in  Erin  of  the  Streams,  sometimes  think  of 
the  exile  from  Erin  beneath  the  sea." 

And  the  children  kissed  the  meimaid,  and 
with  sad  hearts,  bidding  her  good-bye,  they 
walked  along  tlie  golden  strand.  When 
they  had  gone  what  seemed  to  them  a  long 
way,  they  began  to  feel  weary,  and  just  then 
they  saw  coming  towards  them  a  little  man 
in  a  red  jacket  leading  a  coal-black  steed. 

When  they  met  the  little  man,  he  said : 

"  Connla,  put  Nora  up  on  this  steed,  then 
jump  up  before  her." 

t^>nnla  did  as  he  was  told,  and  when  both 
of  them  were  mounted — 

"Now,  Connla,"  said  the  little  man,  "catch 
the  bridle  in  your  hands,  and  you,  Nora, 
clasp  Connla  round  the  waist,  and  close  your 
eyes."' 


They  did  as  they  were  bidden,  and  then 
the  little  man  said  "  Swa.sh,  swi.sh!"  and  the 
steed  shot  up  from  the  strand,  like  a  lark 
from  the  grass,  and  pierced  the  covering  sea 
and  went  bounding  on  over  the  level  waters; 
and  when  his  hoofs  struck  the  hard  ground, 
Connla  and  Nora  opened  their  eyes  and  they 
saw  that  they  were  galloping  towards  a 
shady  wood. 

On  went  the  steed,  and  soon  he  was  gal- 
loping beneath  the  branches  that  almost 
touched  Connla's  head.  And  on  they  went 
until  they  had  passed  through  the  wood,  and 
then  they  saw  rising  up  before  them  the 
"Golden  Spear". 

"  Oh,  Connla,"  said  Nora,  "  we  are  at  home 
at  last ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Connla,  "  but  where  is  the 
little  house  under  the  hill?" 

And  no  little  house  was  there;  but  in  its 
stead  was  standing  a  lime-white  mansion. 

"What  can  this  mean?"  said  Nora. 

But  before  Connla  could  reply,  the  steed 
had  galloped  up  to  the  door  of  the  mansion, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Connla  and 
Nora  weie  standing  on  the  ground  outside 
the  door,  and  the  steed  had  vanished. 

Before  they  could  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise, the  little  mother  came  rushing  out  to 
them  and  flung  her  arms  around  their  necks, 
and  kissed  them  both  again  and  again. 

"  Oh,  childi'en !  children !  You  are  welcome 
home  to  me;  for  though  I  knew  it  was  all 
for  the  best,  my  heart  was  lonely  without 
you!" 

And  Connla  and  Nora  caught  up  the  little 
mother  in  their  arms,  and  they  carried  her 
into  the  hall  and  set  her  down  on  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  Nora,"  said  the  little  mother,  "  you 
are  a  head  over  me !  and  as  for  you,  Connla, 
you  look  almost  as  tall  as  one  of  the  round 
towers  of  Erin  ! " 

' "  That's  what  the  Fairy  Queen  said,mother," 
said  Nora. 

"  Blessings  on  the  Fairy  Queen ! "  said  the 
little  mother.  "Turn  round,  Connla,  till  I 
look  at  you." 

Connla  turned  round,  and  the  little  mother 
said:  "Oh,  Connla,  with  your  golden  helmet 
and  your  spear,  and  your  glancing  shield, 
and  your  silken  cloak,  you  look  like  a  king ! 
But  take  them  off",  my  boy,  beautiful  as  they 
are.  Your  little  mother  would  like  to  see 
you,  her  own  brave  boy,  without  any  fairy 
finery." 

And  Connla  laid  aside  his  spear  and  shield, 
and  took  off  his  golden  helmet  and  his  silken 
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cloak.  Then  he  caught  the  little  mother  and 
kissed  her,  and  lifted  her  up  until  she  was  as 
hicrh  as  his  head.     And  said  he : 

"  Don't  you  know,  little  mother,  I'd  rather 
have  you  than  all  the  world !" 


And  that  night,  when  they  were  sitting 
down  by  the  fire  together,  you  may  be  sure 
that  in  the  whole  world  no  people  were  half 
as  happy  as  Nora,  Connla,  and  the  little 
mother. 
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A  GOOD  TURN.i 

"God  made  the  world  good,"  said  Sultan 
Jan,  "  but  He  made  women  very  bad." 

Sultan  Jan,  veteran  of  many  fights,  and 
daffadar  in  the  Khemistan  Horse,  was  sitting 
smoking  on  the  verandah  before  his  quarters 
when  he  uttered  this  unorthodox  sentiment. 
Its  conciseness  pleased  him  so  much  that  he 
repeated  it  in  a  louder  tone,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  which  was 
called  by  the  tribesmen  Shah  Nawaz,  but 
was  known  to  the  British  authorities  as  No. 
996,  that  might  happen  to  be  within  hearing. 

"God  made  the  world  good,  but  He  made 
women  very  bad,  so  that  they  are  verily 
but  instruments  of  Shaitan  for  dragging  men 
down  to  destruction.  What  need  has  a 
young  man  like  Haycraft  Sahib — a  very 
Rustam  in  fio-ht — to  care  about  women?  and 
yet  he  is  pining  away  for  love  of  the  yellow- 
haired  woman  at  Alibad,  the  Colonel  Sahib's 
daughter.  He  does  not  eat — for  his  beai'er 
has  told  me  so — he  does  not  sleep  as  a  young 
man   should,  he  grows  thin  and  pale,  and 

1  Eeprinted  from  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


when  he  is  not  on  duty  he  spends  his  time 
in  walking  on  the  ramparts  where  they  look 
towards  Alibad,  or  in  writing  on  pieces  of 
paper  and  tearing  them  up.  He  will  not  go 
near  her,  for  she  has  flouted  him,  as  is  the 
way  of  women  when  they  perceive  that  n. 
man  has  put  his  strength  in  their  hands,  but 
he  longs  after  her  all  the  more.  Now  what 
is  to  be  done  for  him  ?  Surely  it  falls  to  me 
to  do  something,  for  my  heart  yearns  over 
the  lad  since  I  caught  him  up  from  among 
the  hoofs  of  the  horses  in  the  skirmish  on 
the  border,  and  saved  him  from  the  tulwars 
of  the  tribesmen  and  the  knives  of  their 
women,  and  I  would  not  see  him  continue  to 
grow  sick  and  weak.  Shall  I  send  word  to  my 
brother  across  the  border  to  make  a  raid  on 
the  traders  from  India  when  next  they  camp 
outside  the  fort?  The  fight  would  rouse 
Haycraft  Sahib,  and  he  would  pursue  the 
tribesmen  and  punish  them,  and  forget  all 
about  the  yellow-haired  woman.  But  no; 
the  tribesmen  will  not  raid  in  this  direction 
again  until  they  have  had  time  to  forget  the 
way  in  which  he  carried  fire  and  sword 
among  them  the  last  time.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  done?  How  shall  the  woman's  spell 
be  broken?  Why,  surely" — Sultan  Jan 
jumped  up  from  the  mat  in  his  excitement — 
"  if  he  wants  the  girl,  he  shall  have  her !  He 
will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  her,  be- 
cause he  has  eaten  the  Colonel  Sahib's  salt, 
but  it  is  not  !^  with  us.  The  Colonel  Sahib 
is  no  officer  of  ours.  To-morrow  I  and  the 
rest  of  the  troopers  belonging  to  my  father's 
house  have  leave  to  attend  the  festival  of  the 
tribe,  and  we  will  seize  the  woman  with  the 
yellow  hair,  and  bring  her  here.  Then  when 
Haycraft  Sahib  has  her,  he  will  care  for  her 
no  more,  and  he  will  be  himself  again,  and 
the  whole  detachment  will  support  him  in 
his  blood-feud  with  the  Colonel  Sahib,  and 
flee  with  him  across  the  border  if  need  be." 

The  more  Sultan  Jan  pondered  his  new 
idea,  the  more  it  delighted  him,  and  his  gray 
moustaches  were  curled  by  most  unwonted 
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smiles  as  he  sat  revolving  the  details  of  his 
scheme.  So  conHdeiit  was  he  of  its  eiitiie 
success  that  he  could  not  resist  saying  a 
word  of  comfort  to  the  person  whom  the 
plan  \va«  designed  to  lx:nefit,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  him  crossing  the  courtyaid  of 
the  fort. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  Sahib,"  he  said,  as  he 
.saluted.  "When  the  night  is  darkest,  the 
dawn  is  at  hand." 

Sultan  Jan  was  a  privileged  person  since 
saving  his  young  commander's  life,  but  Fred 
Haycraft  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears  when 
he  heard  this  unmistakable  reference  to  his 
private  aflairs,  and  his  face  was  red  with 
vexation  as  the  old  soldier  swaggered  away. 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  showed  him 
that  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  some 
rumour  as  to  the  cause  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  cantonments  at  Alibad,  and  also  of 
their  sudden  cessation,  should  have  got 
abroad  in  the  detachment,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied with  merely  denominating  Sultan  Jan 
an  old  meddler  as  he  passed  on. 

Evening  was  approaching,  and  Colonel 
Graham  and  his  daughter  had  started  for 
their  daily  ride  in  the  uninteresting  environs 
of  Alibad.  Passing  the  hospital,  the  colonel 
remembered  that  he  had  something  to  say  to 
the  surgeon  in  charge,  and  with  an  apology 
to  his  daughter  he  dismounted  and  entered 
the  building,  leaving  his  horse  in  charge  of 
the  groom.  He  was  detained  longer  than  he 
had  expected,  and  Miss  Graham  began  to 
ride  slowly  up  and  down  the  road,  more  in 
the  hope  of  banishing  ceitain  unpleasant 
thoughts  that  were  tormenting  her  than 
because  she  was  impatient  of  the  delay.  The 
place  was  lonely  enough,  but  there  was  no 
reason  for  a) aim,  for  almost  a  generation 
had  elapsed  since  any  hostile  tribesmen  had 
penetiated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Alibad, 
and  the  two  grooms  were  close  at  hand  and 
her  father  within  call.  But  the  sunoundings 
were  somewhat  doleful,  and  the  nearness  of 
the  hospital  to  the  cemetery  unpleasantly 
suggestive,  so  that  the  thoughts  from  which 
she  sought  to  escape  continued  to  trouble 
her.  Riding  in  the  dim  shadow  of  the  grove 
of  trees  which  bounded  the  cemetery,  she  re- 
membered that  from  the  end  of  the  road 
there  was  a  view  of  the  hilly  tract  of  desert 
which  stretched  to  the  eastward  to  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  direction  of  Fort  Shah  Nawaz. 
The  recollection  naturally  brought  with  it 
the  thought  of  Fred  Haycraft,  and  she 
sighed  impatiently  as  she  glanced  over  the 


I  waste  of  sand  and  rock.     Fred  was  such  a 

I  dear  boy,  and  they  had  been  on  the  very 
verge  of  coming  to  an  understanding,  when 
he  had  taken  it  into  his  foolish  head  to  make 
a  fu.ss  on  the  subject  of  Brendon  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Department.     True,  Brendon  waa 

!  a  prig  and  a  man  of  mark  in  his  way,  and 
the  colonel  looked  upon  him  with  favour; 
but  Miss  Graham  wa.s  Ixmnd  to  be  civil  to 
her  father's  guests,  and  she  had  every  right 

1  to  give  him  an  extra  dance  at  the  Queen's 
Biithday  ball  if  she  chose.  The  unfortunate 
thing  was,  that  Mr.  Haycraft  imagined  that 
the  dance  had  been  promised  to  him,  and 
instead  of  blaming  his  own  memory,  or 
thinking  that  a  mistake  had  been  made, 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Graham 
liad  shunted  him  on  purpose.  Hence  a 
quarrel,  conducted  chiefly  by  means  of 
glances,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  rest 
of  the  dancers,  and  a  strong  sense  of  injury 
on  both  sides — so  strong,  indeed,  on  Miss 
Graham's,  that  the  very  next  morning  Hay- 
craft saw  her  riding  with  Brendon.  Her 
careless  bow  to  him  as  she  passed  completed 
the  effect,  and  Haycraft  returned  to  Shah 
Nawaz  anathematizing,  as  is  the  wont  of 
young  men  in  his  position,  the  whole  race 
of  women,  and  had  sulked  there  persistently 
ever  since.  Miss  Grahtun's  heart  was  very 
sore  as  she  gazed  at  the  desert  through  a 

!  mist  of  tears.  Why  was  he  so  blind  ?  WTiy 
couldn't   he   understand  that  the   ride  was 

I  undertaken  with  the  sole  object  of  dri%ing 

I  him  to  demand  an   explanation,    and   thus 

I  clearing  up  the  trouble  of  the  night  before  ? 
But  if  he  preferred  to  stay  away  and  sulk — 
why,  of  course,  he  must  please  himself ;  and 

'  Miss  Graham  turned  her  back  resolutely  on 
the  deseit,  and  prepared  to  canter  back  to 
the  hospital.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees  again,  with  hei'  eyes  some- 
what dazzled  by  the  sunset  light,  she  thought 
she  heard  a  rustling  in  the  wood.     She  reined 

'.  up  suddenly,  and  as  she  did  so,  there  was  a 
rush  from  among  the  trees  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  and  she  found  herself  surrounded 
by  wild-looking  figures  wearing  the  dre.ss  of 
the  frontier  tribesmen,  whose  intention  was 

;  evidently  to  bar  her  passage. 

[  Miss  Graham  was  a  young  woman  of  nerve 
and  i-esource,  and  she  perceived  at  once  that 
not  only  her  own  liberty  but  the  safety  of 
Alibad  might  depend  on  her  escape  from  this 
trap.  She  had  her  hoi-se  well  in  hand,  and 
bringing  down  the  whip  heavily  on  his  flank, 
she  headed  him  straight  at  the  leader  of  tho 
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party,  a  ruffianly  old  man  whose  face  seemed 
in  some  curious  way  familiar  to  her.      But 
the  old  man  avoided  her  onslaught  with  great 
dexterity,  and  as  she  laid  about  her  gallantly 
with  her  whip  the  horse  reared,  and  she  found 
herself  wrenched  from  her  saddle,  coming  to 
the  ground  with  considerable  force.     More  I 
frightened  than  hurt,  however,  she  was  look- 
ing round  in  bewilderment  when  a  cloth  was 
flung  over  her  head,  blindfolding  and  gagging 
her  most  effectually.     She  struggled  with  all  I 
her  might,  but  her  hands  were  seized  and 
bound  in  front  of  her,  and  she  was  lifted  on 
her  horse  again.    Then  some  sort  of  cloak  was 
thrown  over  her,  covering  both  herself  and 
her  saddle,  and  the  horse  was  led  away.     At 
first  she  tried  to  discover  the  direction  in  I 
which  she  was  being  taken,  but  soon  per-  i 
ceived  that  her  captors,  in  order  to  baffle 
any  such  attempt,  were  changing  their  course 
constantly,  once  or  twice  even  going  round 
and  round,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  and  she  gave 
up  the  endeavour,  and  did  her  best  to  realize 
the  state  of  affairs.   That  she  had  been  carried  . 
off"  by  tribesmen  from  beyond   the   border  i 
could  not  be  doubted;  but  the  fact  that  such  | 
a  daring  outrage  had  been  perpetrated  almost 
in  sight  of  the  cantonments  seemed  to  threaten 
a  general  raid  on  British  territory  such  as  ; 
had  not  occurred  for  years.     But  why  should 
the  brunt  of  the  attack  fall  on  her?     Could 
it  be  that  she  had  been  seized  as  a  ransom  or 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  a  certain  very  holy 
and  very  troublesome  Mullah  whom  it  had 
been  found  advisable  to  detain  in  safe  custody? 
If  this  was  the  case,  nothing  beyond  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience  was   likely  to  befall 
her;  and  Miss  Graham  began  to  consider  the 
alleviations  of  her  position. 

"  I  am  so  thankful  that  papa  was  not  with 
me  at  the  moment,"  she  said  to  herself,  "for 
they  might  have  killed  him,  or  at  any  rate 
made  him  prisoner  too;  and  what  would  have 
happened  to  Alibad  then?  But  now  he 
will  come  to  look  for  me  as  soon  as  he  has 
made  things  safe.  I  wonder  how  long  it 
will  be  before  it  will  strike  Hussein  that 
I  am  rather  a  long  time  riding  to  the  end 
of  the  road  and  back  again?  He  will  think 
that  Prince  has  run  away,  and  he  will 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  to  look  for 
me.  Then  he  will  find  the  marks  of  a  struggle 
on  the  sand  of  the  road,  and  he  will  rush 
back  and  give  papa  a  dreadful  fright  by 
telling  him  that  the  Miss  Sahib  has  been 
carried  oflf  by  the  tribes.  Then  they  will 
send  out  scouts,  and  get  a  force  together, 


and  I  supjjose  the  people  in  the  cantonments 
will  have  to  take  lefuge  in  the  fort  in  case 
of  an  attack  on  the  place,  and  they  will  have 
to  make  arrangements  in  view  of  all  sorts  of 
things,  and — oh,  dear!  I'm  afraid  papa  will 
never  come  up  with  us  to-night."  A  few 
unwilling  tears  forced  themselves  from  her 
eyes,  though  she  struggled  hard  to  restrain 
them.  "  They  will  be  sure  to  overtake  us  in 
the  morning — they  must." 

By  her  horse's  frequent  stumbles  on  rocky 
ground  she  now  judged  that  her  captors 
were  taking  her  across  the  desert.  The 
cloth  over  her  head  covered  her  so  closely 
that  she  could  scarcely  hear  their  words 
when  they  exchanged  a  few  muttered  re- 
marks, and  could  not  distinguish  anything 
they  said.  Once  they  stopped,  and  appar- 
ently talked  a  little  with  someone  they  met, 
and  Miss  Graham  did  her  best  to  call  out, 
but  in  vain.  She  heard  the  stranger  laugh 
grimly  as  he  went  on  his  way,  and  guessed 
that  he  had  been  told  she  was  the  runaway 
wife  of  one  of  the  party,  who  had  been  re- 
taken, and  was  being  biought  home  to  suffer 
the  due  reward  of  her  deeds.  Her  heart 
sank  again  as  she  recalled  various  frontier 
tales  at  which  she  had  shuddered  when  she 
heard  them — rumours  of  lost  Englishwomen, 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  some 
raid,  but  in  reality  carried  off  across  the 
border,  whence  vague  tales  of  misery  and 
humiliation  had  filtered  back  through  the 
talk  of  friendly  tribes.  Would  her  name  be 
added  to  the  roll  of  those  at  the  mention  of 
whom  men's  brows  darkened,  and  women 
trembled  and  grew  pale?  With  an  effort 
she  pulled  herself  together,  and  drove  away 
the  horror  which  had  seized  upon  her, 
forcing  back  even  the  tears  which  would 
have  brought  her  relief.  The  tribesmen 
should  find  no  signs  of  fear  on  her  face  when 
they  removed  the  wrappings  which  shrouded 
it.  Still  the  monotonous  march  went  on, 
until  she  almost  fell  asleep  from  sheer  fatigue 
and  anxiety;  but  at  last  she  found  herself 
lifted  from  her  horse  and  led  in  at  what 
seemed  to  be  a  stone  doorway.  Several 
passages,  alternating  with  flights  of  steps, 
followed,  and  then  the  hands  which  had 
guided  her  were  suddenly  removed  from 
her  shoulders,  and  she  heard  the  closing 
of  a  door.  It  was  evident  that  she  had 
been  taken  across  the  border,  and  was  now 
imprisoned  in  one  of  the  rude  stone  forts 
built  by  the  tribesmen. 

"  They  might  have  taken  this  thing  off  my 
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head,"  she  said  to  herself  indignantly,  trying 
to  unloose  the  cloth  with  her  bound  hand.s, 
but  it  was  fastened  behind,  and  she  could 
not  raise  her  arms  sufficiently  to  reach  it, 
although  she  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  i 
veil  which  had  covered  her  from  head  to 
foot.  The  next  step  was  to  try  and  discover 
the  nature  and  extent  of  her  prison,  and  she 
walked  in  one  direction  until  she  came  to  the 
wall,  and  began  to  feel  along  it.  The  rough 
stone  surface  told  her  nothing,  but  finding 
something  suspended  on  it  about  the  level  of 
her  face,  she  raised  her  hands  to  it,  and  to 
her  astonishment  discovered  it  to  be  a  tennis- 
racquet.  That  marauding  tribesmen  occa- 
sionally made  prize  of  strange  things  she 
knew,  but  the  use  or  beauty  of  a  tennis-  ; 
racquet  employed  exclusively  as  an  object  ; 
of  mural  decoration  was  not  very  evident.  \ 
Her  surprise  was  increased  when,  pursuing 
her  search  along  the  wall,  she  came  next 
upon  a  picture  in  a  frame.  j 

"This  is  the  queerest  native  fort  I  ever 
heard  of,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  leaving  the 
wall,  made  a  bold  dash  for  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  It  scarcely  astonished  her  to 
come  into  collision  on  her  way  with  various 
boxes,  a  camp-table,  and  two  cane  chairs; 
and,  having  passed  these  perils,  she  stood 
still  and  tried  to  fix  their  position  in  her 
mind.  When  she  had  succeeded  in  realizing 
their  relative  places,  a  new  anxiety  seized  j 
her.  The  recollection  had  come  to  her  mind 
of  a  snapshot  photograph  which  Fred  Hay- 
craft  had  once  shown  her  of  what  he  called 
his  "banqueting-hall"  at  Fort  Shah  Nawaz; 
and  once  more  she  felt  about  among  the  furni- 
ture, then  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  No,  the 
fort  had  not  been  stormed  and  the  defenders 


killed  before  she  was  brought  to  it. 


The 


room  was  untidy  merely  with  the  ordinary 
untidiness  of  a  bachelor's  sitting-room,  not 
as  it  would  have  been  had  the  tribesmen 
looted  it.  Miss  Graham  sat  down  content 
in  one  of  the  chairs  she  had  discovered. 

"It's  an  utterly  insoluble  mystery,"  she 
said,  "for  I'm  sure  that  the  man  whose  face 
I  thought  I  knew  was  the  datfadar  Sultan 
Jan.  But,  at  any  rate,  it's  all  right  now.  I 
wonder  when  he  will  come  in?"  Now,  Miss 
Graham's  "  he  "  did  not  mean  Sultan  Jan. 

Lieutenant  Haycraft  was  returning  to  his 
quarters  after  going  the  rounds,  in  no  very 
happy  frame  of  mind.  Milton,  the  junior 
who  shared  with  him  the  honours  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  command  at  Shah  Nawaz, 
had  ridden  out  to  a  distant  village  during 
Vol.  IV. 


the  afternoon  to  inquire  into  an  alleged  case 
of  cattle  -  lifting,  and  had  not  returned. 
Haycraft  had  advised  him,  in  case  he  should 
be  kept  late,  to  remain  overnight  at  the 
village,  since  the  Khemistan  frontier  is  not 
exactly  a  healthy  place  after  nightfall  for  a 
Briti.sh  officer  with  an  escort  of  only  two 
native  troopers;  but  now  he  felt  inclined  to 
regard  his  absence  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
personal  grievance.  If  Milton  had  come 
back  they  could  at  least  have  talked  shop 
over  their  supper,  or  discussed  the  merits  of 
their  respective  dogs,  whereas  now  he  could 
only  resume  his  hopeless  and  monotonou.-^ 
occupation  of  writing  letters  to  Miss  Graliam 
which  were  never  sent.  After  all,  it  was 
her  place  to  make  the  first  step  towards  a 
reconciliation,  if  she  cared  for  one.  She  hati 
treated  him  shamefully,  done  her  best  to 
make  a  fool  of  him,  and  he  had  only  himself 
to  thank  that  she  had  not  succeeded.  Pro- 
bably she  was  engaged  to  Brendon  by  this 
time — well,  who  cared  I  Not  Fred  Haycraft, 
at  all  events.  So  he  assured  himself,  even 
while  he  ground  his  teeth  at  the  very 
thought.  The  sudden  appearance  of  Sultan 
Jan  in  his  path,  with  his  hand  raised  to  the 
salute,  interrupted  his  meditations,  and  he 
paused  to  ask  after  the  old  soldier's  family, 
whom  Sultan  Jan  had  visited  that  day  on 
the  occasion  of  some  tribal  festival. 

"  They  are  all  well.  Sahib,  and  my  youngest 
nephew  is  coming  to  enlist  in  the  regiment. 
Sahib,  I  think  that  before  long  you  will  find 
that  the  day  is  very  near  at  hand." 

Puzzled  by  the  reference  to  Sultan  Jan's 
mysterious  remark  of  the  day  before,  Hay- 
craft mounted  the  steps  to  his  quarters,  and 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  sitting-room, 
then  paused  in  speechless  astonishment  on 
the  threshold.  His  surprise  was  not  un- 
called-for. In  Milton's  chair  there  was 
sitting  a  lady  in  a  riding-habit;  a  native 
cloth  was  swathed  round  her  head,  with  her 
own  helmet  set  jauntily  askew  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  her  hands  were  tied  together  at  the 
waists.  Horror  kept  Haycraft  motionless 
for  a  moment;  then,  as  the  lady  lifted  her 
bound  hands  to  him  entreatingly,  he  tore 
out  his  knife  and  dashed  towards  her.  The 
cord  was  cut  in  a  moment,  and  the  intricate 
knots  which  fastened  the  head-covering  sawn 
through,  and  as  the  cloth  fell  aside,  Hay- 
craft stood  astonished  and  horrified  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Graham. 

"What    has   happened?"   he    stammered. 

"Wlio  has  dared— ?" 
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"  Please  get  me  a  little  water,"  said  Miss  i 
Graham  faintly.  In  spite  of  the  rough 
treatment  she  had  received,  she  was  far 
more  equal  to  the  situation  than  her  re- 
calcitrant lovei-;  but  she  felt  that  she  needed 
all  her  wits  about  her  if  events  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  get  beyond  her  management. 
Haycraft  flew  for  the  water,  and  while  she 
sipped  it,  began  mechanically  to  cliafe  her 
left  hand,  which  was  cold  and  numb,  with 
the  wrist  deeply  marked  by  the  cords. 

"Please  don't  look  at  me  with  such  a 
depth  of  horror  in  your  eyes,"  she  said  at 
last,  trying  to  laugh.     "  It's  all  right  now." 

"But  what  happened?  AVho  brought  you 
here  in  this  state  'I " 

"  I  was  carried  off  by  tribesmen  from  the 
end  of  the  cemetery  road." 

"And  my  fellows  rescued  you  and  brought 
you  up  here,  and  never  thought  of  setting 
you  free?  Oh,  the  idiots! — the  shameful 
idiots  I  How  anyone  could  have  been  such 
a  brute  as  to  tie  you  up  like  this !  My  poor 
darling,  how  you  must  have  suffered ! "  and 
he  pressed  his  lips  involuntarily  to  the  mark 
on  hei'  wrist.  But  she  drew  her  hand  away 
hastily. 

"No;  please  wait  until  you  have  heard  all. 
It's  much  woi'se  than  you  think.  The  men 
who  carried  me  off  were  dressed  like  tribes- 
men, but  they  were  led  by  your  old  daffadar 
Sultan  Jan,  the  man  who  saved  your  life." 

Haycraft  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  then 
stood  silent,  all  the  horrible  trutli  forcing 
itself  in  upon  his  mind.  Sultan  Jan's  myste- 
rious consolations,  his  sympathetic  prophecy 
of  approaching  happine.ss,  had  meant  this — 
this.  "  Oh,  he  sliall  pay  for  it ! "  said  Hay- 
craft savagely,  picking  up  his  whip  and 
turning  to  the  door.  But  Miss  Graham  was 
before  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"  Murder  that  old  villain." 
"  You  know  that  if  you  touch  him  with  a 
whip  he  will  stab  you.     And  are  you  going 
to  leave  me  alone  with  him  and  liLs  men?" 

"You  are  right,"  he  answered  hoarsely, 
laying  down  the  whip.  "  I  promise  you  not 
to  use  violence,  but  send  him  to  the  cells  I 
must  and  will,  until  I  see  whether  it  will 
punish  him  most  to  court-martial  him  or 
liand  him  over  to  the  ordinary  courts." 

"  No,  you  mustn't  do  either — at  least,  you 
won't  if  you  do  as  I  a.sk  you.  If  you  punish 
him,  you  must  make  an  official  report  on  the 
subject;  and  if  he  is  tried,  all  the  facts  will 


be  brought  out;  and  do  you  think  it  kind  to 
make  such  a  use  of  my  name  as  that  would 
involve?  It  is  very  luixd  that  you  sliould 
make  me  say  all  this.  You  ought  to  think 
of  it  for  yourself." 

"Right  again.  Yes,  I  am  a  wretched 
blunderer,  and  your  name  sliall  not  be  men- 
tioned. But  never  mind,  I  will  take  it  out 
of  him  just  the  same.  He  may  court-martial 
me  if  he  likes,  prove  that  I  have  developed 
a  tyrannical  and  overbearing  disposition  of 
late,  but  nothing  shall  be  said  about  you." 

"Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Haycraft.  You  will 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  have  saved  me 
from  the  tribesmen — do  you  understand? — 
and  you  will  take  me  back  to  Alibad  to- 
night, and  no  one  will  know  anything  of  the 
truth,  except  my  father.  I  must  tell  him,  of 
course." 

"May  I  ask  by  what  authority  you  lay 
these  commands  on  me,  Miss  Graham?" 

"  By  my  own.  Surely  you  must  see  tliat 
my  only  possible  wish  is  to  help  you  by 
preventing  anyone  from  thinking  —  well, 
keeping  them  from  imagining  that  you — " 

Haycraft  started  violently.  "  I  hadn't 
thought  of  that.  Miss  Graham,"  —  with 
fierce  anxiety  in  his  tones, — "you  don't  think 
that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  this  piece  of 
villainy?  If  you  do,  say  so,  and  I  will  blow 
out  my  brains  on  the  spot." 

"  If  I  thought  so,  do  you  imagine  I  should 
be  standing  here  talking  to  you  like  this? 
No,  no;  I  know  you  far  too  well  to  think 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  nobody  else  shall  have  the  faintest 
chance  of  thinking  so.  There  are  some  people 
who  are  not — well,  are  not  exactly  your 
friends,  you  know," — she  did  not  name  Bren- 
don  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  but 
Haycraft's  thoughts  turned  to  him  at  once, — 
"  and  you  can  see  how  disagreeable  it  would 
be  for  my  father — and  for  me — to  have  any- 
thing of  that  kind  said." 

"  You  are  awfully  good.  Miss  Graham,  and 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  keep  your  name  out 
of  the  matter,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
smooth  things  over  as  you  propose.  I  can 
never  meet  Sultan  Jan  peaceably  again  after 
this.  He  had  better  make  himself  scarce 
before  I  catch  him." 

"Yes,  you  can  meet  him  peaceably  again 
if  I  ask  you — and  I  do  ask  you." 

"You  don't  understand.  I  tell  you  it's 
impossible." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  I  see  why  you  find  it  -so 
hard  to  forgive  him.     But  for  him  I  should 
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not  l>e  here  to  worry  you,  and  you  hate  me 
so  much  tliat  it's  impossihle  to  paidou  him." 

"  You  know  tluit  it  is  the  way  ho  treated 
you  tliat  maddens  me.' 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  because  he  brought  me 
here  wlien  you  were  resolved  never  to  see 
me  again." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  was  going  to  ride  over 
to-moiTow." 

"To  renounce  nie  for  ever?" 

"  No,  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  behaving 
like  a  jealous  brute." 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  you  are  not  to  ride  over 
to-morrow,  but  you  ai'e  forgiven  now.  Pass 
on  the  forgiveness  to  SuJtan  Jan." 

"  But  do  you  realize  what  your  forgiveness 
involves?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  altogether  in  the 
dai'k."  She  looked  smilingly  into  his  eager 
eyes.  "  But  that  is  a  matter  for  to-morrow's 
consideration.     This  evening  we  must — " 

"My  dailing!"  He  took  a  step  forward, 
as  if  about  to  kiss  hei',  then  diew  ])ack. 
"  No,  not  now,  when  you  are  my  guest,  under 
my  roof.     But  to-moirow I " 

Miss  Gi'aham's  firm  lips  trembled.  "  I 
never  liked  you  so  well  as  I  do  at  this 
moment,"  she  said  impulsively,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him.  "No,  don't  be  silly;  shake 
hands.  And  now  we  must  really  think  of 
business.  My  fathei'  will  be  in  a  terrible 
state,  so  please  take  me  back  to  Alibad  at 
once.  "We  shall  meet  the  rescue-party  on 
the  way,  no  doubt,  and  you  can  deliver  up 
your  unwelcome  charge.  While  the  escort 
is  getting  ready,  you  might  summon  Sultan 
Jan,  and  let  us  work  on  his  feelings.  You 
have  forgiven  him,  mind." 

"No,  no;  it  can't  be  done." 

"Then  I  don't  forgive  you,  and  you  are 
not  to  ride  over  to-moirow.  The  two  things 
atand  or  fall  together." 

With  sudden  docility  Haycraft  went  out 
to  give  his  orders,  finding,  to  his  great  satis- 
faction, that  Milton  had  braved  the  nightly 
terrors  of  the  desert,  and  had  returned.  He 
could  therefore  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
fort,  which  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to 
leave  without  an  Englishman  in  command, 
a  dithculty  which  had  not  occurred  to  Miss 
Graham.  Having  arranged  matters  vnth 
him,  Haycraft  returned  to  his  quarters  and 
sent  for  Sultan  Jan,  who  entered  swelling 
with  honest  pride,  which  became  positive 
complacency  when  he  saw  his  commander 
standing  beside  Miss  Graham's  chair,  with 
what,  no  doubt,  seemed  to   him  an  air  of 


proprietorship.  In  the  fulnejM  of  his  con- 
tentment he  even  went  so  far  as  to  bestow 
a  se))arate  salute  upctn  her. 

"Sultan  Jan," said  Haycraft,  "look  at  me." 
"I   see  you,    Sahib."      Huit  surpri.se   at 
Haycraft's  unsympathetic  tone  was  distinctly 
audiljje  in  Sultan  Jan's  voice. 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  badmash,  a  betrayer  of 
his  salt,  a  contemner  of  hospitality,  Sultan 
Jan?" 

"Nay,  Sahib;  but" — in  a  consoling  tone — 
"it  is  the  fate  even  of  the  wisest  to  fall 
sometimes." 

"  Did  you  rescue  me  from  the  battle  that 
1  you  might  slay  my  honour  in  time  of  peace, 
'  Sultan  Jan?" 

I       "  No  man  can  slay  the  Lieutenant  Sahib's 
honour  save  himself." 

"Nay;  who  has  sought  to  do  in  my  name 
a  deed  that  would  brand  me  with  infamy, 
and  rightly,  wherever  an  Englishman  is 
found?" 

"Nay,  Sahib;  no  man  can  know  that 
we  were  working  for  you.  We  laid  aside 
the  uniform  of  the  Empress,  and  became 
I  once  more  like  our  biethien  who  call  no 
I  man  master.  We  placed  our  heads  in 
I  jeopardy,  but  suspicion  cannot  light  upon 
I  you." 

I  "Can't  you  understand.  Sultan  Jan,  that 
'  you  have  done  a  most  shameful  and  wicked 
deed,  and  one  deserving  of  death?"  Hay- 
craft's  anger  was  breaking  its  bounds  again, 
and  Miss  Graham  laid  her  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment on  his  to  calm  him,  while  Sultan  Jan 
stood  staring  at  them,  utterly  taken  aback. 

"  I  knew  not  that  the  Sahib  was  blood- 
brother  to  the  Colonel  Sahib,"  he  murmured, 
after  racking  his  brains  to  find  some  possible 
explanation  of  Hayci'aft's  wrath. 

"  All  Christians  are  blood-brothers  to  one 
another,"  interposed  Miss  Graham  hastily, 
for  the  sake  of  peace. 

"I  knew  it  not,  Miss  Sahib,"  responded 
Sultan  Jjin,  with  unintentional  irony. 

"  See,  Sultan  Jan,"  said  Haycraft,  moderat- 
ing his  tones  with  difficulty,  "  when  I  heard 
what  you  had  done  I  was  going  out  with  my 
whip,  intending  to  deal  with  you  as  I  dealt 
with  the  tribesman  who  stole  my  pony — you 
remember? — but  the  Miss  Sahib  lias  asked 
for  mercy  for  you." 

"The  Miss  Sahib  feared  for  the  life  of  the 
Lieutenant  Sahib,"  was  the  calm  reply,  and 
Hayci-aft  gave  up  any  further  attempt  to 
convey  instruction  to  this  singulai'ly  imprac- 
ticable mind. 
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"  I  have  forgiven  you,  Sultan  Jan,  because 
the  Miss  Sahib  desires  it,  remembering  that 
you  aie  the  man  who  saved  my  life.  And 
now  go,  and  see  that  the  escort  is  ready  to 
ride  with  us  to  Alibad." 

"  The  Sahib  would  take  the  woman  back 
to  her  father,  when  I  and  my  kinsmen  risked 
oui-  lives  to  obtain  her  for  him?"  Sheer 
amazement  had  bereft  Sultan  Jan  of  his 
good  manners  for  a  moment. 

"  Certainly,  and  at  once.  Go,  Sultan  Jan. 
Am  I  to  command  twice?" 

"  God  made  the  English,"  said  Sultan  Jan 
with  dignity,  "and  it  may  be  that  He  under- 
stands them,  but  verily  it  is  beyond  the 
powder  of  man  to  do  so." 

With  this  parting  shot  he  left  the  room, 
no  doubt  I'esolving  to  make  no  further  at- 
tempts to  do  a  good  turn  to  such  incompre- 
hensible people.  Meanwhile  Miss  Graham 
smoothed  her  hair  by  the  aid  of  a  ridiculously 
small  looking-glass  which  Haycraft  brought 
out,  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea  which  Milton 
brewed  for  her  special  benefit  by  means  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  and  then  announced  herself  as 
I'eady,  and  indeed  eager,  to  start.  When  the 
little  party  had  left  the  fort,  it  was  still 
necessary  to  give  some  further  directions  to 
Sultan  Jan,  and  Haycraft  called  him  up. 

"  Understand,  Sultan  Jan,  that  nothing  is 
ever  to  be  said  of  this  plot  of  yours." 

"Nay,  Sahib,"  in  a  sulky  voice;  "I  have 
already  laid  that  charge  upon  my  kinsmen 
who  helped  me.  No  man  cares  to  be  made  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  world." 

"  The  Miss  Sahib  and  I  will  not  betray 
you.  We  shall  say  that  she  was  carried  off 
by  tribesmen — as  is  true,  since  you  and  yours 
had  forgotten  your  duty  and  returned  to 
your  old  ways  for  the  time — and  that  you 
bi'ought  her  into  the  fort." 

"True,  Sahib;  and  I  will  say  that  we  took 
her  by  force  from  the  tribesmen,  and  that 
three  of  them  were  killed  and  not  one  left 
unwounded  when  they  fled  before  us." 

"That  won't  do,  Sultan  Jan.  The  Colonel 
Sahib  would  wish  to  see  the  battle-field. 
You  had  better  stick  to  the  truth." 

"And  I  would  have  said  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant Sahib  proved  himself  a  veritable  Dilir 
Jang,  and  cut  down  the  chief  man  of  the 
robbers!"  murmured  Sultan  Jan  regretfully, 
as  he  fell  back  to  his  place. 

After  less  than  an  hour's  riding  the  party 
from  Shah  Nawaz  fell  in  with  the  rescue 
expedition  from  Alibad,  and  after  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  fired  upon — for  in  the  belief 


that  a  genei-al  invasion  of  the  frontier  was  in 
progress,  people  were  inclined  to  see  a  tribes- 
man in  every  rock — succeeded  in  restoring 
Miss  Graham  to  her  father.  Great  was 
the  excitement  among  the  Alibad  force,  and 
the  simple  and  matter-of-fact  statement  of 
the  heroine  of  the  occasion  could  do  little  to 
allay  it. 

"  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  tribesmen, 
and  I  was  tied  and  gagged,  and  then  I  don't 
remember  very  much  until  I  found  Mr. 
Haycraft  setting  me  free,"  she  said. 

"  God  bless  you,  Haycraft ! "  said  Colonel 
Graham,  wringing  the  young  man's  hand. 
"How  can  I  ever  thank  you  properly?" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  did  nothing  but  cut  the 
cords  and  things,"  was  the  truthful  dis- 
claimer, which  was  universally  attributed  to 
modesty.  "I  only  wish  I  had  come  up  in 
time  to  do  some  good;  but  whatever  credit 
there  is  belongs  to  the  daffadar  Sultan  Jan. 
He  and  his  cousins  and  nephews  were  re- 
turning from  leave,  and  happened  on  the 
spot  at  the  psychological  moment.  There 
was  no  fighting,"  he  added  vindictively,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  Sultan  Jan,  looking 
modestly  conscious  of  solid  worth. 

"  Could  you  identify  any  of  the  villains  if 
they  were  caught,  Miss  Graham?"  asked 
Brendon,  who  had  accompanied  the  force  as 
a  volunteer. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  that  I  really  think 
I  should  know  again,"  she  responded. 

"  It's  the  most  mysterious  thing  I  ever 
heard  of,"  Brendon  went  on.  "A  body  of 
hostile  tribesmen  appearing  out  of  the  very 
ground,  as  it  were,  in  this  way,  and  then 
turning  tail  after  all  without  making  a  fight 
for  it."  His  wonder  fell  on  deaf  ears,  for 
Miss  Graham  was  not  listening  to  him. 

"May  I  come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  sir?" 
she  heard  Haycraft  saying  to  her  father,  and 
then  muttering  something  about  hoping  that 
the  fright  would  do  Miss  Graham  no  harm. 

"  I  was  intending  to  ride  out  to  you,  Hay- 
craft," said  the  colonel ;  "  but  if  you  have 
business  in  town,  pray  come  to  us." 

"Then  I  must  tell  pajia  to-night,"  thought 
Miss  Graham,  and  as  soon  as  she  reached 
home  she  insisted  on  unfolding  her  story, 
regardless  alike  of  her  fatigue  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  The  recital  awakened 
alternate  disgust  and  irrepressible  amuse- 
ment in  the  hearer. 

"  We  must  keep  the  secret,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  We  should  set  the  empire  in 
a  roar  if  we   confessed  that  we  had    built 
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up  a   full-grown   frontier   scare   on    sucli  a 
foundation." 

"  Yes,  papa,  and  you  must  ride  over  to 
Shah  Nawaz,  and  call  Sultan  J;in  out  before 
the  troop,  and  compliment  him  on  his 
liravery,  and  give  him  a  sword  or  a  robe 
(jf  honour  or  something  —  for  saving  me, 
you  know." 


"I'll  be  lianged  if  I  do!"  broke  from  the 
colonel.  His  daughter  held  up  a  reproach- 
ful finger. 

"  Papa,  you  really  shouldn't.  I'm  shftcked 
at  you.  But  you  can  reward  Sultan  Jan 
with  a  clear  conscience,  for  after  all,  he  has 
done  a  good  tuin  to  your  daughter  as  well 
as  to  his  commander,  you  see." 


FRANCIS    A.    FAHY. 


[F.  A.  Fahy  was  born  at  Kinvarra,  county 
(ialway,  29tli  Sept.,  1854.  He  began  writ- 
ing early.  A  little  play  acted  locally  was 
written  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  the  same 
year  his  first  poem  appeared  in  The  Nation. 
Three  years  later  Mr.  Fahy  became  a  civil 
servant,  and  went  to  live  in  London.  His 
exquisitely  artless  poems  have  happily  suf- 
fered nothing  at  all  from  being  produced  in 
an  alien  atmosphere.  Mr.  Fahy  has  always 
prominently  identified  himself  with  Irish 
matters.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Irisli  Literary  Society,  and  is  one  of  its  busiest 
honorary  officials.  His  songs,  which  not  only 
sing  themselves  incomparably  well  but  dance 
to  their  own  music,  have  been  largely  drawn 
upon  by  composers.  To  hear  The  Donovans 
or  Maureen  is  indeed  to  smell  an  Irish  hillside 
no  matter  how  far  away  one  may  be.  None 
of  our  Irish  poets  is  quite  so  simple,  win- 
ning, and  altogether  Irish  as  Mr.  Fahy.] 


LITTLE   MARY   CASSIDY.i 

Ob,  'tis  little  Mary  Cassidy's  the  cause  of  all  my 
misery, 
And  the  raison  that  I  am  not  now  tlic  boy  I 
used  to  be ; 
Oh,  she  bates  the  beauties  all  that  we  read  about 
in  history, 
And  sure  half  the  country-side  is  as  lost  for 
her  as  me. 
Travel  Ireland  up  and  down,  liill,  village,  vale, 
and  town, 
Fairer  than  the  "cailin  donn  "  you'll  be  look- 
ing for  in  vain ; 
Oh,   I'd  rather  live  in  poverty  with  little  Mary 
Cassidy, 
Than  emperor  without  her  be,  o'er  Germany 
or  Spain. 

>  By  kiud  permission  of  the  author. 


'Twas  at  the  dance  at  Darmody's  that  first  I  caught 
a  sight  of  her, 
And  heard  her  sing  the  "  Droighnean  Donn", 
till  tears  came  in  my  eyes, 
And  ever  since   that  blessed  hour  I'm  dreaming 
day  and  night  of  her ; 
The  devil  a  wink  of  .sleep  at  all  I  get  from  bed 
to  rise. 
Cheeks  like  the  rose  in  June,  song  like  the  lark 
in  tune. 
Working,   resting,   night  or  noon,    she   never 
laves  my  mind ; 
Oh,  till  singing  by  my  cabin  fire  sits  little  Mary 
Cassidy, 
'Tis  little  aise  or  happiness  I'm  sure  I'll  ever 
find. 

What  is  wealth,  what  is  fame,  what  is  all  that 
people  fight  about, 
To  a  kind  word  from  her  lips  or  a  love-glance 
from  her  eye? 
Oh,  though  troubles  throng  my  breast,  sure  they'd 
.soon  go  to  the  right-about, 
If  I  thought  the  curly  head  would  be  resting 
there  by'n'  bye. 
Take  all  I  own  to-day — kith,  kin.  and  care  away, 
Ship  them  across  the  say,  or  lo  the  frozen  zone: 
Lave    me  an  orphan   bare — but  lar^e  me  Mary 
Cassidi/, 
I  never  would  feel  lonesome  with  the  two  of  us 
alone. 


NORA. 


Oro,  Nora  agra. 

Give  over  now  your  joking  ! 
Faith,  I  never  saw 

A  cailin  more  provoking. 
Come  and  sit  down  by  me, 

And  listen  now  to  raison. 
Sure,  hung  and  drawn  I'd  be 

I  f  loving  you  was  high  traiaon. 
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Chorus.  Oro,  Xora  machree, 

1  don't  kuow  for  the  life  o'  me 
How  I'll  aisy  be 

Until  I  make  my  wife  o'  ye ! 

Haven't  we  courtin'  been 

Since  we  were  stand -aloneens, 
Roaming  the  fields  so  green, 

Picking  the  haws  and  noneens? 
Often  we'd  stray  away, 

No  one  taking  care  of  us ; 
And  oh !  do  you  mind  the  day 

We  fell  in  the  bog,  the  pair  of  us? 
Oro,  Nora,  &c. 

And  do  you  forget  the  night 

That  snug  in  your  little  shaw^leen, 
We  watched  the  lightning  bright, 

Sheltered  behind  the  walleen? 
Although  it  howled  and  growled, 

'Tis  little  it  did  appal  us, 
I  told  you  my  stories  ould, 

And  sang  you  my  come-all-yes. 
Oro,  Nora,  &c. 

Many  and  many's  the  day 

We've  left  since  then  behind  us ; 
Still,  as  they  pass  away. 

True  friends  they  always  find  us. 
Now  you're  a  cailin  grown 

With  lovers  around  you  many  one, 
But  I  know  by  a  way  of  my  own 

You'd  rather  have  me  than  anyone. 
Oro,  Nora,  &c. 


Whether  I  rest  or  rise, 

Of  you  alone  I'm  thinking, 
I'd  rather  a  glance  from  your  eyes 

Than  the  best  of  aiting  and  drinking. 
I'm  tired  of  a  lonely  life. 

An  empty  hearth's  so  dreary ; 
Oh !  the  face  of  a  darling  wife 

Would  make  the  place  quite  cheery. 

Oro,  Nora,  &c. 

Don't  mind  what  gossips  say. 

But  scorn  all  their  warning. 
For  Love  would  turn  to  ]May 

The  darkest  winter  morning. 
You've  beauty,  youth,  and  health — 

I'm  hopeful,  strong,  and  willing; 
Oh,  sure  we'll  rowl  in  wealth 

Without  another  shilling ! 

Oro,  Nora,  &c. 

My  cabin's  nate  as  a  pin. 

And  after  all  my  labours, 
'Twould  be  a  cruel  sin 

To  disappoint  the  neighbours. 
Just  whisper  the  word  in  my  ear, 

I'm  dying  to  be  hearing. 
We'll  give  them  a  night,  never  fear. 
That'll  never  be  bate  in  Erin. 
Oro,  Nora  machree, 

I  don't  know  for  the  life  o'  me 
How  I'll  aisy  be 

Until  I  make  my  wife  o'  yel 
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[Shan  F.  Bullock  was  born  at  Crom,  county 
Fermanagh,  17  th  May,  1865.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Farra  School,  county  Westmeath, 
and  King's  College,  London.     He  is  a  civil 
servant,  but  he  has  nevertheless  found  time 
to  work,  with  a  single  purpose,  at  literature. 
His    Thrasna   River   recalls   to   one   a    long 
sunny  day  spent  amid  the  bleaching  corn- 
fields of  Ulster,  with  the  reek  of  the  turf  in 
the  air,  and  the  mountain  for  ever  in  sight. 
His  Ring  o'  Rushes,  The  Charmer,  and  The 
Awkward  Squads  have  in  less  measure  this 
quality  of  truth  and  realization.     The  close 
of  1899  saw  the  publication  of  a  new  book 
by  Mr.  Bullock,  The  Barrys ;  and  in  1901  he 
published  Irish  Pastorals,  which  is  full  of 
manifest  truth  and  beauty.     Mr.  Bullock  is 
the   only  writer   we   have   at  present   who 
represents  adequately  and  faithfully  life  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.] 


THE    TURF-CUTTERS.i 

(from    "IRISH    pastorals".) 

It  was  the  first  real  day  of  spring;  a  living, 
heartsome  day.  The  great  sun  looked  down 
joyously  on  an  awaking  earth;  the  air  had  a 
freshness  as  of  the  sea;  from  every  hedgerow 
the  birds  piped  out;  the  hills  were  alive,  the 
valleys  jubilant;  far  away  my  lord,  the  moun- 
tain, stretched  himself  lazily  in  the  sunshine; 
everywhere  beneath  the  glad  sky  ran  a  riot 
of  life,  the  earth  thrilled  with  it,  the  wind 
came  throbbing  with  its  mad  fervour. 

In  the  valley  which  lies  between  Emo  and 
Ehamus  hill,  the  turf -cutters  were  out; 
and  now,  the  clang  of  the  one  o'clock  bell  in 
Louth  farmyard  having  died  away  among 
the  hills,  sat  squatted  round  their  fires  among 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 
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the  heather.  All  the  morning,  fioui  a  .score  ' 
of  luoundd,  the  blue  smoke  had  streamed  up, 
had  run  its  tattered  skirts  togetlier  above 
the  level  of  the  hilltops,  swept  before  the  j 
stress  of  the  wind  out  over  Thrasna  River, 
and  gone  trailing  for  the  shining  roofs  of 
Buun.  All  tlie  morning  it  had  tilled  the  I 
valley  and  lain  stretched  like  a  blue  veil 
upon  the  distant  hills;  wherever  you  went, 
all  the  morning,  the  pungent  smell  of  it 
(bringing  to  you  memories  of  mud  walls, 
soot-blackened  rafters,  and  clacking  groups 
ruund  cottage  hearthstones)  had  come  to 
you,  now  thin  and  faint  (like  the  whiti"  from 
a  peasant's  coat  as  he  slouches  up  the  aisle  o' 
Sundays),  now  gratefully  wholesome  and  re- 
freshing as  the  breath  of  whins,  now  hot 
and  reeking  as  from  the  mouths  of  wattled 
chimneys.  All  the  morning,  in  all  your 
wanderings,  the  wind  had  brought  to  you 
the  sound  of  laughter,  the  shouts  of  the  men, 
the  songs  of  the  women,  the  skirls  of  the 
children;  now  and  then,  as  the  smoke  lifted, 
you  had  glimpse  of  the  crowd  of  workers,  had 
seen  the  flash  of  the  spades  and  the  glint  of 
the  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  the  sudden 
popping  of  the  peat  from  black  bog-holes, 
the  going  and  coming  across  the  banks  of 
the  shrieking  barrows;  so,  all  the  morning, 
it  had  been;  now  silence  held  the  valley,  the 
smoke  went  up  thin  and  clear,  and,  scattered 
among  the  willow  clumps,  you  liad  sight  of 
the  turf-cutters  gathered  in  groups  round 
the  twinkling  fires. 

At  the  top  of  the  bog,  not  far  from  the 
Curleck  road,  burned  the  fire  of  the  Dalys; 
and  round  it,  sitting  squat  on  the  dry  peat 
bank,  was  a  party  of  ten:  three  men,  three 
women,  and  four  little  Dalys — a  family  group 
gathered  from  neighbouring  bog-holes  to 
make  merry  over  the  potatoes  and  salt. 

As  lord  of  the  fire,  and  tenant,  moreover, 
of  an  elegant  mud-house  (the  same,  in  fact, 
that,  in  the  old  days,  had  sheltered  Pete 
Coyne),  James  Daly  held  chief  seat  at  the 
feast,  well  shielded  from  the  wind  by  a 
willow  clump,  his  back  to  a  stump,  his  legs 
crossed  lu.Kuriously.  Beside  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Mike  Brady,  a  thin, 
sour- looking  man,  sat  propped  against  a  creel; 
on  the  other,  his  old  father  sat  bent  forward 
like  over-ripe  corn,  his  eyes  fixed  wearily 
on  the  fire  and  his  old  gums  wagging.  Facing 
these,  cook  and  hostess  in  one,  squatted  the 
buxom  Mrs.  Daly  (known  thereabouts  as 
Fat  Anne),  having  on  this  side  her  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Judy  Brady,  a  woefully  thin  and 


yellow  little  woman,  and  on  tliat  her  cousin 
Lizzie  Dolan,  young,  fresh,  bouncing,  the 
belle  of  the  boif. 

These  six  almost  ringed  the  fire;  but  be- 
hind tlie  broad  back  of  Mrs.  Daly,  tlie  lesser 
ring  (jf  four  .shockheaded  children  kept  them- 
selves in  a  fine  state  of  excitement  by  jouking 
under  the  elbows  of  their  elders  for  a  cliance 
glimpse  at  the  fire,  by  scrambling  for  the 
potatoes  tliat  occasionally  came  flying  over 
their  mothei's  shoulder,  peeling  them  with 
their  fingeis  (in  slavish  imitation,  be  it  said, 
of  the  ways  of  their  elders),  and  throwing 
the  skins  to  the  dog.  All  were  bare-legged 
and  bare -footed,  and  what  garments  they 
wore  were  coarse  and  ragged;  the  men  were 
mud-spattered  from  head  to  foot,  the  women 
peat-stained  to  the  ankles  and  elbows,  the 
children  shining  like  niggers  through  their 
tatters.  The  grip  of  winter  was  still  fast  in 
their  bones,  its  hardships  cut  deep  on  their 
faces.  Not  a  man  there  had  sixpence  in  his 
pocket  or  a  pound  in  the  world:  you  might 
have  weighed  (and  valued)  the  bulk  of  them 
against  half  a  ton  of  hay.  Truly  an  uncouth 
pai'ty  enough,  and  a  motley,  striving  there, 
on  the  fat  earth,  beneath  the  glad  sky,  to 
appease  stern  hunger  with  off'erings  of  pota- 
toes and  salt  and  libations  of  buttermilk  I 

"  Well,  glory  be  to  God,"  said  Lizzie,  the 
bouncer,  as  she  cooled  a  potato  by  deftly 
throwing  it  from  hand  to  hand;  "glory  be  to 
God,  but  it's  grand  to  feel  that  warm  sun  on 
the  small  o'  your  back." 

"Yis,"  said  Anne  Daly,  and  turning  over 
on  her  knees,  began  drawing  a  fresh  ca.st  of 
roasted  potatoes  from  the  fire  with  a  pair  of 
wooden  tongs.  "  Yis,  an'  whin,  forby  that, 
the  fire's  scorchin'  the  face  on  ye,  it's  like  as 
if  ye  were  stretched  between  two  mustard 
plasters.  There  ye  are,  childer,"  cried  she, 
and  began  dropping  the  potatoes  one  by  one 
over  her  shoulder;  "an'  God  send  they  may 
fatten  ye." 

The  children  skirled  and  scrambled  ex- 
citedly; the  dog  yelped  and  jumped. 

"Stop  yir  throats  over  there,  dang  ye  I" 
shouted  Mike  Brady. 

"An'  stop  yours,  Mike,"  retorted  Anne 
Daly,  and  held  out  a  potato.  The  milk- 
noggin  went  round  ;  Lizzie,  the  bouncer, 
wiped  her  lips  on  her  bare  arm,  and  gave 
another  little  sigh  of  content. 

"Och,  but  it's  a  heavenly  day,  anyway," 
she  went  on,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 
"Luk  how  far  away  tlie  sky  has  gone — an' 
it  as  blue  as  blue.     Aw,  me.     An'  to  think 
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that  only  yisterday,  or  the  day  before,  we 
were  shiverin'  in  our  stockin's,  an'  now — an' 
now  we're  as  warm  as  warm.  Aw,  sure,  it's 
powerful  to  be  alive  ! " 

Mike  Brady  leant  forward  towards  Lizzie. 

"Ay,  it's  weD  to  be  alive.  It  'd  take  more'n 
the  sun  to  warm  ye  if  ye  were  below,"  said 
Mike,  and  pointed  downwards  with  his  finger. 
"  Sun  or  moon,"  he  went  on  grimly,  when  he 
had  blown  his  potato  cool,  "is  all  one  when 
the  worms  are  in  your  bones." 

"  Ugh,  listen  to  the  man,"  said  Lizzie,  with 
a  shrug.  "Lord  sees,  it's  ducked  in  a  bog- 
hole  ye  should  be,  Mike  Brady.  Such  talk 
on  such  a  day ! " 

"An'  what  ails  the  talk?  An'  what  ails 
the  day,  will  ye  tell  me?"  answered  Mike, 
and,  looking  up,  fixed  his  bright  little  eyes 
on  Lizzie's  face.  "  Jist  because  you  feel  like 
a  filly  on  grass,  is  that  any  reason  why  I 
should?     Eh?" 

Anne  Daly  sat  back  on  her  heels,  leant  on 
the  tongs,  and  bent  forward  towards  Mike. 

"  I  say,  Mike  Brady,"  said  she,  "  it  'd  be 
manners  in  ye  to  keep  your  foolishness  till 
ye've  filled  your  stomach.     Man  alive,  what 


ails 


ye? 


night? 

Ach!" 

"  She's 


Or   did  ye   sleep   on 
You   an'   your    bones 


nettles   last 
an'   worms. 


right  there,"  says  James  Daly, 
with  a  wag  of  his  head.  "  Keep  such  talk 
till  ye're  like  the  ould  man  here.  Time 
enough  to  talk  o'  graves,  Mike,  when  your 
head's  white." 

"Ay,  ay,"  groaned  old  Daly;  "ay,  ay. 
Och,  ay!" 

"An'  isn't  it  jist  that,"  snapped  Mike; 
"isn't  it  jist  because  I'm  travellin'  fast  to 
white  hairs  meself  that  I  say  .sucli  things?" 

"  White  hairs  your  granny ! "  sneered  Anne 
Daly.  "An'  you  with  ivery  tooth  in  your 
head.  Arrah,  whisht  wi'  youi-  bleather, 
Mike  Brady." 

"Arrah,  whisht  wi'  yours,"  retorted  Mike; 
"  d'ye  think  ye  can  tell  me  about  meself  ?  A 
lot  o'  good  the  sun  or  the  spring  does  any 
man  when  the  blood's  cowld  in  him.  Look 
at  Lizzie,  bloomin'  over  there  like  a  meadow 
daisy,  an'  as  full  o'  life  as  a  kitten.  D'ye 
think  I'm  iver  goin'  to  feel  like  that  again?" 

"  Ach,  whisht,  Mike,"  said  Lizzie,  and 
dropped  her  face. 

"  It's  God's  truth,"  moaned  James  Daly, 
and  wagged  his  head;  "it's  God's  truth.  I 
mind  when  the  sight  o'  the  spiing  sun  'd 
make  me  jump  like  a  salmon  an'  go  struttin' 
along  in  me  glory  like  a  full-feathered  pea- 


cock. Ay,  I  do.  But  it  doesn't  now.  Na, 
na.  It  doesn't  now.  Ay,  but  it's  well  to  be 
young.     Yis ! " 

"  It  is  so,"  groaned  old  Daly.     "  It  is  so." 

"Aw,  ay,"  sighed  poor  yellow  Judy  Brady. 
"It  is  so." 

Dole  seemed  come  upon  the  party;  almost 
might  you  have  expected  to  see  them  turn 
from  the  feast  and  sob  among  the  heather. 
Of  the  six  making  the  inner  ring  (the  other 
ring  and  the  dog  had  already  gone  scamper- 
ing across  the  bog  in  quest  of  diversion)  only 
Anne  Daly  kept  from  groaning. 

"  Well,  divil  take  me,"  cried  she,  "  but  it's 
the  lively  party  we're  gettin'.  Faith,  if  we 
only  had  a  hearse  we  could  make  a  dacent 
funeral  between  us.  Here,  dang  your  eyes," 
she  shouted,  and  scattered  fresh  potatoes  over 
the  turf  bank;  "  stop  your  croakin'  wi'  them!" 

James,  her  husband,  took  out  his  pipe,  and 
with  his  little  finger  began  probing  the  bowl 
in  search  of  tobacco. 

"Me  belt's  tight,"  said  he;  "but  I'll  croak 
no  more." 

"  Thank  God  for  that  same,"  replied  Anne. 

"  For  all  that,"  continued  James,  and 
looked  at  Lizzie,  "  I'm  free  to  remark,  I 
suppose,  that  it's  well  to  be  young." 

Lizzie  raised  her  head. 

"An' who's  denyin'it?"she  asked,  not  very 
softly. 

"Divil  a  sowl,"  answered  James,  and 
reached  for  a  coal. 

"  To  hear  ye,  an'  more'n  you,  ye'd  think  ye 
were  all  grudgin'  me  me  youth." 

"  Faith,  an'  so  I  am,"  answered  James,  and 
through  his  pipe  smoke  winked  gravely  at 
Judy  Brady;  "so  I  am,  for  I  wish  to  glory, 
Lizzie,  I  was  young  meself  an'  had  ye  this 
mortial  minit  i'  the  inside  o'  me  arm." 

Lizzie  tittered  and  flushed;  Judy  Brady 
put  her  hand  on  her  wizened  lips;  Mike 
sniflfed  twice,  which  was  as  near  laughter  as 
he  usually  got;  Mrs.  Daly  looked  across  the 
fire  at  her  husband. 

"Aw,  thank  ye,  Mister  Daly,"  said  she, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"Arrah,  not  at  all,  Mrs.  Daly,"  answered 
James,  and  waved  his  pipe  stem;  "  not  at  all. 
Woman,  dear,  ould  married  people  like  us 
are  used  to  these  wee  things.  Sure,  ye  needn't 
thank  me.  Sure,  one  o'  these  fine  days  some 
tight  fella  (we  all  know  who)  '11  be  sayin'  as 
much  to  Lizzie  herself  over  the  coals." 

Again  James  the  wag  winked  at  Judy 
Brady;  Lizzie  reddened  and  bridled  up. 
"  Will  he,  indeed?"  snapped  she. 
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"Aw,  'deed  he  will,  me  girl;  'deed  he  will." 

"An'  supposin'  he  doesn't.  Mister  Daly?" 

"The  Lord  sen',  child;  the  Lord  sen'." 

"Then  suppose  he  does,  Mister  Daly?" 
Lizzie  persisted.     "  What'll  happen  then?" 

"Aw,  the  Lord  knows,  child;  the  Lord 
knows." 

"  Ye  think,"  said  Lizzie,  and  bent  towards 
her  tormentor,  "ye  think  I'll  sit  here  like 
Anne  an'  listen  to  him?" 

"  I'm  thinkin'  so,"  drawled  James.  "  Sup- 
posin' you're  wise,  I'm  thinkin'  so." 

"An'  supposin'  I'm  not  wise?" 

"Then  there'll  be  the  divil  to  pay,  I'm 
fearin'." 

"That's  what  ye  think  o'  marryin'?"  cried 
Lizzie. 

"  That's  it,"  answered  James,  and  looked  at 
his  wife ;  "  that's  me  experience.  But  niver 
fear,  acushla;  take  things  aisy.  Marryin's 
like  all  else;  ye  get  used  to  it  in  the  course  o' 
time.     Ye  do  so." 

"Ye  think  that?"  cried  Lizzie.  "An'  ye 
think  I— I—?" 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  answered  James,  in 
his  driest  manner,  "all  about  it.  At  first, 
when  the  hard  word  comes,  ye'll  bite  your 
lips;  then,  after  a  year  or  so,  when  you're 
seasoned  a  bit,  ye'll  flare  out  angi'y,  an' 
mebbe  go  for  the  tongs ;  after  that,  if  you're 
wise,  you'll  jist  ijotice  nothin'.  Aw,  no.  Like 
an  ass's  skin,  ye'll  get  dull  o'  feelin';  sticks'll 
only  rattle  on  ye;  nothin'  but  prods  of  a  pin'll 
make  ye  jump.  Aw,  no.  That's  the  way  o' the 
world,  sirs.  We're  all  the  same.  At  first,  if 
Mary  goes  out  to  milk,  out  Pat  must  go  to 
cairy  the  candle;  after  a  while,  Mary  goes  be 
herself,  an'  Pat  sits  smokin'  up  the  chimbley; 
another  year  or  two  goes,  an'  if  the  cow  kicks 
Mary  into  the  gripe,  Pat  says  it's  a  damned 
good  job;  after  that,  it's  jist  waitin'  for  the 
end,  and  when  that  comes,  it's  good-bye  to 
the  graveyard  for  Pat  or  Mary — an'  a  good 
riddance,  too.  Ay,  that's  how  the  world 
goes,  sirs;  that's  the  way." 

James  settled  back  against  his  stump, 
folded  his  arms,  and  with  the  knowing  smile 
of  your  professional  humorist  broad  on  his 
face,  sat  waiting  for  sport.  Already,  old 
Daly  was  nodding  over  his  pipe;  with  gleam- 
ing eyes  the  rest  of  the  ring  bent  forward  to 
have  a  good  sight  of  Lizzie's  glowing  face. 

"That's  what  ye  say,"  cried  Lizzie,  and 
stretched  out  a  quivering  arm;  "  that's  what 
ye  tell  me  to  e.\pect?  That's  the  experience 
has  come  to  yon,  James  Daly,  after  all  these 
years  1     An'  ye  sit  there  tellin'  it   to  me! 


But  let   me  tell  ye   this,  James   Daly,    an' 

to  your  face  I  say  it:  If    I    thought  your 

woids    were    true,    I'd    scorn    ye;    an',    for 

meself,  I'd  pi"ay  the  Lord  to  keep  me  always 

young,  an'  I'd  sooner  die  this  day,  nor—" 

j      At  loss  of  a  word,   peihaps  at   loss  of  a 

I  thought  (for  she  was  speaking  in  a  flurry  of 

j  excitement),  Lizzie  paused;  and  just  then  the 

young  scarecrows  of  Dalys  began  to  clamour 

out  in  the  heather. 

"  Here's  ould  Raw-bin!"  cried  they.  "  Luk, 
mammy,  at  ould  Raw-bin  an'  the  ass!" 

"  Go  on,"  said  James  Daly  to  Lizzie.  "  Ye'd 
sooner  die  nor  what?" 

"  Here's  ould  Raw-bin !"  shouted  the  scare- 
crows.    "  Luk,  mammy  I" 

"Ah,  be  quiet,  ye  brats  ye!"  shouted 
Anne. 

"Aw,  but  here's  ould  Raw-bin  !"  persisted 
the  scarecrows.  And  at  the  word  Lizzie  sat 
back  and  dropped  her  arm. 

Along  the  narrow  cart-pass  which  from 
Curleck  road  runs  down  the  middle  of  Emo 
bog,  an  old  man  came  slowly,  and  before 
him  drove  an  ass  and  creels.  His  face  was 
withered,  rough,  stubbled  with  iron -gray 
hair;  a  battered  beaver  hat  hung  precari- 
ously on  his  crown  ;  round  his  neck  was  a 
thick  woollen  mutfler  wrapped  round  and 
round,  the  ends  hanging  outside  his  greasy 
waistcoat ;  a  long  frieze  coat,  adorned  with 
many  patches  everywhere,  with  brass  but- 
tons here  and  there,  and  pieces  of  cord  in 
place  of  buttons  elsewhere,  hung  from  his 
bent  old  shoulders  to  his  feeble  old  knees; 
his  legs  were  tightly  bound  in  coils  of  straw 
rope,  and  as  he  walked  his  great  hob-nailed 
boots  slipped  up  and  down  on  his  heels ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  straight  before  him,  his  tongue 
incessantly  clicked  on  his  palate,  and  he 
walked  so  close  to  the  ass's  heels  that  he 
was  able  to  rest  his  oaken  staff"  on  the 
crupper  of  the  creel-mats. 

Now  Robin,  as  he  was  called,  was  some- 
thing of  a  character  and  a  good  deal  of  a 
favourite ;  and  as  he  passed  the  Dalys'  fire, 
Anne,  nothing  loath,  maybe,  in  the  manner 
of  hostesses,  to  change  the  talk  among  her 
party,  or  to  bring  divei"sion  to  it,  rose  and 
hailed  him. 

"Hoi-i,  Robin!"  she  called;  "how  the 
sorrow  are  ye?" 

"I'm  I'iglitly,"'  answered  Robin, and  plodded 
on. 

"Is  it  pass  us  ye  would  wi'out  a  crack?" 
cried  Anne.  "Och,  man  alive,  what's  the 
hurry?" 
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"  I  want  scraws  for  the  fire,"  came  back ; 
"  I  haven't  a  spark." 

"Ah,  sorrow  take  the  fire.  Come  over 
here  an'  share  ours,  an'  ate  a  roasted  pratie ; 
come  on,  now,  wi'  ye." 

Robin  stopped  shoit,  scratched  his  pate, 
mumbled  a  word  or  two  to  himself;  then 
left  his  ass  to  its  devices,  crossed  the  ditch 
which  keeps  the  bog  from  the  cart-track, 
and  stumbled  through  the  heather  towards 
the  Dalys'  fire. 

All  welcomed  him.  James  shifted  his  seat 
a  little  and  gave  him  a  share  of  his  stump ; 
Anne  piled  the  potatoes  before  him,  set  the 
milk  noggin  at  his  elbow,  promised  him  a 
bite  o'  bread  an'  a  dribble  o'  tay  later  on,  and 
told  him  to  fire  away.  Without  any  ado 
Robin  shot  a  potato  from  its  jacket,  dipped 
it  in  the  salt,  and  began  eating.  He  gave  no 
time  to  talk,  hardly  lifted  his  eyes  from  his 
hands ;  well  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time 
of  his  coming  there  was  not  a  potato  outside 
his  coat. 

He  put  down  the  milk  noggin,  gave  a  sigh 
of  big  content,  wiped  his  lips  on  his  coat 
sleeve,  settled  back  against  the  stump,  and 
began  groping  in  his  pockets  for  his  pipe. 
Already  James  Daly,  with  his  elbow  resting 
on  the  stump  and  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  was 
fast  asleep ;  Mike  Brady,  flat  on  his  face, 
and  with  his  forehead  on  his  crossed  wrists, 
was  lying  like  a  log;  old  Daly,  still  sitting 
in  the  old  place,  had  gathered  up  his  legs, 
laid  his  arms  across  his  knee.s,  and  gone 
asleep  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands; 
from  the  three  went  up  a  great  noise  of 
snoring. 

"Well,  I'm  obliged  to  ye  for  that,  Anne," 
said  Robin,  as  he  brought  forth  his  pipe. 
"  Lord  love  ye  for  it.  Sure  it's  powerful  to 
feel  full  again.     Ay,  ay." 

"Aw,  not  at  all,  Robin;  not  at  all,  man," 
answered  Anne,  and  set  an  old  black  por- 
ringer on  the  fire;  "it's  a  poor  heart,  sui-e, 
wouldn't  share  a  bite  wi'  a  neighbour.  Here 
ye  are,  me  son,"  and  she  held  out  a  coal  with 
the  tongs.  "  Light  up  and  have  a  di-aw 
before  ye  have  the  tay.     It'll  be  ready  in  a 

"  I'm  obliged  to  ye,  Anne,  I'm  obliged  to 
ye.  Lord  love  ye,  Anne,"  said  Robin ;  then 
lit  his  pipe  and  fell  to  smoking.  Gradually 
his  eyelids  grew  heavy ;  the  pipe  went  out 
and  fell  from  his  lips ;  his  head  nodded  once 
or  twice,  suddenly  fell  back  on  the  stump — 
and  Robin  was  with  the  snorers. 

Anne  Daly  took  the  porringer  from   the 


fire,  poured  some  black  tea  into  a  mug,. 
added  a  little  sugar,  and  handed  the  mug  to- 
Mrs.  Brady. 

"Drink,  Judy,"  said  she. 

"  God  bless  ye,  Anne,"  said  Judy ;  and 
drank. 

"  Did  iver  God  make  quarer  creatures  nor 
the  men,  I  wonder,"  Anne  went  on,  and 
passed  the  mug  to  Lizzie.  "  To  think  o'  the 
four  sleepin'  there  like  brute  beasts  an'  good 
tay  goin'  beggin'.     Lord  sees,  its  wonderful." 

"Ay,  it's  wonderful,"  said  Judy  Brady: 
"aw,  sure  they're  the  powerful  strange 
mortals,  anyw^ay." 

"Strange?"  said  Anne.  "It's  not  the 
word.     They're  o?tknowable." 

"  There's  Mike  'd  sleep  fifteen  hours  on 
end,  wi'out  iver  budgin'  a  limb,"  said  Judy. 
"  Dear  knows,  but  only  for  the  hunger,  some- 
times I  think  he'd  niver  wake." 

"Well,  he'll  get  little  chance  then  o' 
sleepin'  for  iver  in  this  world,"  was  Anne's 
comment.  "  For  the  likes  of  us  can't  get  far 
from  the  hunger.     Aw,  no." 

"Aw,  no,"  said  Judy,  and  took  anothei- 
sip  of  the  tea.     "  Aw,  'deed  we  can't." 

"  Men  are  the  divils,"  Lizzie  broke  in,  all 
suddenly.  "To  think  o'  the  way  that  James 
talked!  .  .  .  It's — it's  not  true,  I  tell  ye 
...  I  tell  ye,  I'll  never  get  married  if  ...  " 

Anne  and  Judy  opened  eyes  of  wonder. 
"Lord  sees,"  said  they,  "Lord  sees!" 

Then  said  Anne  in  the  voice  of  the  scorn  er : 

"Ah,  quit  your  foolery,  Lizzie  Dolan. 
Troth,  it's  in  short  clothes  ye  should  be  still. 
You  and  your  tantrums,  an'  your  threats, 
an'  your  bleather  about  niver  marryin'  1 
Niver  marry,  indeed!  Troth,  will  ye,  an'" 
that  before  liar  vest  next.  Here,  take  an- 
other drig  o'  the  tay  an'  stop  your  romancin'. 
Mopin',  indeed  I  An'  James  only  jokin'  ye. 
Mopin',  indeed !  An'  you  as  good,  a'most, 
as  marrit  already,  wi'  a  snug  house  an'  a 
bouncin'  boy  waitin'  for  ye;  an'  you  not 
promised  to  him  more'n  a  fortnight !  Come, 
sit  over  here,  an'  tell  us  aljout  that  weddin' 
dress  ye'U  be  after  gettin';  an'  quit  your 
pighin',  for  God's  sake.     Come  on,  I  tell  ye." 

And  Lizzie  sat  over:  five  minutes  after- 
wards she  was  herself  again,  bright-eyed, 
voluble,  as  full  of  spirits  and  life  as  that 
spring  day  was  full  of  glory. 

The  talk  was  of  butter,  eggs,  dresses — 
dresses,  forsooth  I  and  these  poor  souls  with 
only  tatters  in  their  wardrobes — of  theii* 
little  afiairs,  plea.'iures,  troubles,  of  men  and 
maina^^e,  and  of  Lizzie's  coming  marriage  in 
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particular.  Presently  it  flagged  somewhat, 
and  a  pause  coming,  Lizzie's  eyes  fell  upon 
the  woeful  figure  of  ouid  Robin.  She  gave 
a  little  shiver  of  disgust  at  sight  of  his  old, 
time-beaten  face,  his  ugline.ss  and  squalor, 
his  open  mouth  and  dribbling  chin.  "  Lord, 
the  ugly  ould  man  he  is,"  .said  she ;  then, 
the  spirit  of  mischief  and  of  the  spring 
being  strong  in  her,  reached  over  and  softly 
took  the  old  beaver  from  Robin's  head. 

*'  Whisht,"  .said  she,  as  Anne  Daly  re- 
monstrated; "whisht,  till  I  show  ye;"  and 
plucking  some  sprays  of  heather  she  began 
decorating  the  hat.  Long  pieces  she  fixed 
all  round  within  the  band,  and  hanging 
down  behind,  and  sticking  forth  the  holes  on 
top ;  here  and  there  on  the  rim  she  laid  a 
potato  skin,  and  up  the  front  fastened  the 
old  man's  pipe ;  then,  all  being  to  her  fancy, 
gently  replaced  the  hat  on  Robin's  head, 
and  drew  back  tittering. 

"Lord,  the  sight  he  is,  the  comical  ould 
sight!"  cried  she;  "whisht,  Anne,  whisht; 
don't  laugh,  or  ye'II  wake  him."  But  already 
Anne  had  laughed,  and  Robin  was  awake. 

He  sat  forward,  blinking  and  rubbing  his 
eyes. 

"Faith,"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  croak,  "I — I 
misdoubt  I  was  asleep — so  I  was." 

The  women  were  so  near  laughter  that 
none  dared  venture  an  answer. 

"Faith,"  said  Robin  again,  "I  must  ha' 
been  asleep,  so  I  must."  He  yawned  wearily, 
stretched  himself ;  then  made  as  if  to  rise. 
*•  I'll  have  to  be  stirrin',  so  I  will,"  said  he. 
"  I  wonder  where  that  divil  of  an  ass  is,  now? 
Mebbe  it's  kickin'  in  a  bog-hole  the  crature 
is." 

"With  an  effort  Lizzie  choked  down  her 
laughter. 

"  Ah,  no,  Robin,"  said  she  ;  "  ah,  no ;  don't 
be  stirrin'  yet.  Sure,  you're  time  enough ; 
an'  there's  the  ass  grazin'  along  the  pass  ;  an' 
ye  haven't  had  your  tay ;  an' — an'  sui-e  ye'll 
wait  anyway  till  the  men  wake  up.  Sure 
they'd  be  ojus  glad  to  see  ye  again,"  said 
Lizzie,  and  winked  knowingly  at  Anne  Daly. 

The  old  man  sat  back  against  the  stump. 

"Very  well,"  said  he;  "very  well.  Sure, 
there's  no  hurry,  so  there's  not.  It's  a  long 
day  till  night  yet ;  an'  there's  no  one  waitin' 
for  me  now  at  home.     Aw,  no." 

Robin  gathered  up  his  knees,  clasped  them 
with  his  hands,  and  sat  looking  towards 
Thrasna  River.  "Aw,  no,"  he  moaned, 
"  there's  no  one  waitin'  now." 

Again  Lizzie  turned  to  him. 


"  Tell  me,  Robin,"  said  she  ;  "  what  age 
might  ye  be,  now?" 

"  If  G<xl  .spares  me,  111  be  seventy-five 
come  next  Hollentide,  so  I  will.  Yis, 
seventy-five  years." 

"  It's  a  big  age,"  said  Anne  Daly ;  "  a 
powerful  big  age." 

"Arrah,  not  at  all,"  said  Lizzie;  "sure 
it's  only  a  trifle,  an'  it  lies  like  a  feather  on 
him.  I  say,  Rol)in,  isn't  it  near  time  ye 
thought  o'  manyin'  again?" 

The  old  man  turned  his  head  slowly  and 
looked  full  at  Lizzie. 

"What's  that?"  said  he. 

"Aw,  now  ye  heard  me  well  enough,"  said 
Lizzie,  with  a  coy  look.  "That's  only  your 
little  way.  Come,  now,  Robin,  out  wi'  it. 
Who's  the  lassie?" 

"  Is  it  o'  marryin'  you're  axin'  me?"  asked 
Robin ;  and  before  the  solemnity  of  his  face 
Lizzie  dropped  her  eyes. 

"  It  is,"  .said  she. 

Slowly  Robin  turned  his  head  and  looked 
out  over  the  heather. 

"  I  was  married  only  once,"  said  he,  very 
deliberately ;  "  only  once ;  an'  I  wish  to  God 
I  was  married  yit,  for  it's  meself  is  the  lone- 
sojne  man  this  day." 

The  women  looked  soberly  at  each  other. 
Across  the  fire,  old  Daly  awoke  and  sat 
staring  in  wonderment  at  Robin's  hat.  Mike 
Brady  turned  over  on  his  back  and  began  to 
yawn. 

"  I  dunno  if  ye  know  it,"  said  Robin,  turn- 
ing again  to  Lizzie,  "but  yisterday  twelve 
months  to  a  day  it  was  that  I  buried  Maiy." 

Lizzie  flushed  crimson,  and  cast  down  her 
eyes. 

"Aw,  aw,"  was  all  she  could  say. 

"  Yisterday  twelve  months  to  a  day," 
Robin  went  on.  "  An'  would  ye  believe  me, 
it's  jist  the  same  wi'  me  the  day  as  it  wa.s 
twelve  months  ago — just  as  lonesome  an' 
beNvildered." 

Mike  Brady  sat  upright  and,  like  old  Daly, 
in  sleepy  amaze  watched  Robin  slowly  rise 
to  his  feet. 

"  It's  a  mortial  curious  kind  o'  feelin'  comes 
over  a  man,"  s;iid  Robin,  still  very  deliber- 
ately, and  with  his  eyes  fixed  straight  before 
him,  speaking  to  no  one  in  particular,  "  when 
he  loses  somethin'  that  he's  got  used  to. 
If  it's  only  an  ould  'baccy  knife  he  kind  o' 
frets  over  losin'  it ;  an'  the  longer  he  had  it 
the  more  he  misses  it ;  an'  when  it's  some- 
thin'  livin'  that  goes,  an'  ould  dog,  mebbe,  or 
an  ass,  or  somethin' — aw,  sure,  the  feelin's 
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woeful,  woeful.  It's  lek  as  if  the  woild 
was  difierent,  somehow,  an'  one's  self,  an' — an' 
iverything.  Aw,  yis,  it's  a  mortial  curious 
kind  o'  feelin'.  An',  if  so  be  it's  God's  will 
that  a  man  loses  a  child  oi-  a  sister,  or — 
or—" 

Robin  paused,  and,  looking  down  at  his 
boots,  began  rubbing  his  chin  with  his 
fingers.  One  or  two  of  the  potato  skins  and 
a  spray  of  heather  fell  from  his  hat,  but  he 
never  saw  them  fall.  Like  logs  the  three 
women  and  the  two  men  sat  watching  him. 
James  Daly  still  slept.  Out  in  the  heather, 
the  children  were  shouting.  From  the  fires 
here  and  there  among  the  willow  clumps,  came 
the  sounds  of  song  and  laughter. 

"Nigh  fifty  years,"  Robin  went  on,  and 
raised  his  face,  "  I  lived  wi'  Mary — nigh 
fifty  j'ears ;  an'  all  the  time,  'cept  one  day  an' 
night  I  spent  in  Glann  witnessin'  to  a  law- 
suit, I  was  niver  parted  from  her.  Fifty 
year;  sure  it  must  be  we  got  well  used  to 
each  other.  Aw,  ay,  it  must  be.  Sure  it 
stands  to  sense  when  two  people  eat  for 
fifty  years  at  the  same  table,  an'  work  to- 
gether, an'  sleep  together,  an'  do  iverything 
together,  that — that  one's  not  one's  self  at  all 
but  jist  as  much  one  as  t'other.  Sure  it 
must  be.     Aw,  I  know  it ;  well  I  know  it." 

Again  Robin  paused.  James  Daly  awoke ; 
yawned ;  slowly  raised  his  eyes ;  all  at  once 
caught  sight  of  Robin's  heather-decked  hat. 

"  Why — why,"  he  began  ;  "  what  in  glory, 
Robin—" 

"  Ah,  whisht,  ye  hodach,  ye  I "  snapped 
Anne,  his  wife  ;  "  whisht  wi'  ye ! " 

Robin  fixed  his  eyes  on  Rhamus  hill,  and 
went  on : 

"  Ay,  but  it's  wonderful  the  grip  a  woman 
has  on  a  man  when  he's  lived  wi'  her  for 
fifty  years.  Ay,  it's  astonishin'.  An'  ye 
never  know  how  astonishin'  it  is  till  ye  lose 
her.  Naw,  ye  niver  know  till  then.  Losin' 
anythin'  else  in  the  world's  nothin'  to  it; 
nothin'  at  all.  Ye  get  used  to  that,  in  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  .so ;  but  niver,  niver  do 
ye  get  used  to  th'  other.  Niver,  niver  I  Aii, 
well  I  know  it.  .  .  .  Twelve  months  ago,  an' 
a  day  more,  I  buried  Mary.  That's  a  longish 
time,  ye'd  think,  long  enough  anyway  to  get 
used  to  missin'  her.  But,  somehow,  I  can't 
get  used  to  it.  How  is  it,  will  ye  tell  me? 
How  does  it  come  that  ivery  night  I  start 
from  me  sleep  an'  stretch  out  me  hand  to 
feel  if  she's  there — an'  .she  isn't;  an'  ivery 
night  I  lie  awake  from  that  on  till  mornin', 
jist  lyin'  frettin'  an'  frettin',  an'  thinkin'  an' 


thinkin'.?  An'  how  is  it,  will  ye  tell  me,  that 
when  I'm  lightin'  the  fire  o'  mornin's,  or 
lacin'  me  boots,  or  eatin'  me  breakfast,  or 
doin'  anythin'  at  all,  I  keep  turnin'  me  head 
as  I  used  to  do  when  she  spoke  or  I  heard 
her  foot  ?  An'  what  is  it  sends  me  wanderin' 
about  the  house  as  if  I  was  lookin'  for  some- 
thin' — lookin'  for  somethin',  I  dunno  what? 
An'  then  I  ramble  about  the  fields,  an'  do 
this  an'  that,  an'  see  this  an'  that,  an'  all  the 
time  me  mind  is  ramblin',  an'  I  go  moonin' 
an'  stumblin'  about  jist  as  if  I  was  lookin' 
for  a  thing  I'd  dropped.  What  makes  me 
carry  on  like  that,  now?  An'  then  I  come 
back ;  an'  when  I  lift  the  latch,  somehow 
there's  a  kind  o'  di-ead  on  me,  for  I  know  the 
house  is  empty  as  the  grave,  an'  I  know 
I'll  keep  hearin'  things,  an'  imaginin'  things, 
an'  doin'  quare  things.  Aw,  it's  mighty 
curious,  ojus  strange.  An'  through  it  all  I 
know  I'm  foolish ;  aw,  I  know  it.  I  know 
she's  dead,  an'  buried ;  an'  I  know  I'll  niver 
see  her  in  this  world  again  ;  an'  I  keep  tryin' 
to  get  used  to  it,  an'  tryin'  to  make  the 
best  o'  things,  seein'  'twas  God's  will  an' 
can't  be  helped;  but  it's  no  use,  no  use.  I 
can't  forget  things;  I  can't  get  used  to  the 
loneliness ;  an',  for  all  I  know,  if  I  was  to 
live  to  be  a  hundred  it'd  be  jist  the  same,  an' 
I'd  be  as  lonely  then  as  I  am  this  mortial  day. 
I'd  go  home  then,  jist  as  I'll  go  home  the 
day,  knowin'  that  there's  an  empty  house 
waitin'  for  me,  an'  a  dark  hearth ;  an  I'd  go 
moonin'  about,  an'  in  an'  out,  an'  up  an' 
down,  jist  as  if  I  was  hopin'  to  see  someone 
or  tryin'  to  find  somethin'.  An'  the  foolish- 
ness of  it,  sirs,  the  foolishness  of  it !  For, 
sure,  there's  nothin'  to  be  found,  nothin'  in 
the  world ;  an'  there,  starin'  me  in  the  face, 
iver  an'  always,  is  Mary's  ould  chair,  an' 
there's  her  boots,  an'  her  shawl,  an'  her  spec's, 
an'  the  chair's  empty,  an'  the  boots,  an'  ivery- 
thin'.  Ay,  iverythin's  empty,  house  an'  all, 
house  an'  all— an'  it's  meself  only  feels  like 
a  ghost  in  it." 

Robin  stopped,  rubbed  his  chin  for  a 
moment,  then  turned  to  Lizzie.  "  So  ye'll 
see,"  he  said,  and  strove  to  smile  a  little, 
"  ye'll  see  that,  mebbe,  when  all's  considered, 
I've  had  enough  o'  marry  in'  to  do  my  time." 

"  Aw,  God  help  ye,"  moaned  Anne  Daly ; 
"  God  help  your  ould  heart." 

But  Lizzie,  her  face  all  wet  with  tears,  ran 
to  Robin. 

"Wait,  Robin,"  said  she,  and  deftly  began 
plucking  away  the  sprigs  of  heather  from 
his  hat;  "wait,  me  son,  till  I  fix  the  band 
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on  that  ould  hat  o'  yours — sure  it's  all 
crooked,  an'  up  an'  down.  There,  now  it's 
better ;  an'  may  God  forgive  me  this  day ! " 

"Forgive  ye  for  what,  child?"  asked 
Robin. 

"  Aw,  for  me  sins,"  cried  Lizzie  ;  "  an'  may 
God  be  good  to  you.  But  aisy,  now,  till  I 
fix  ye  up  a  bit.  Aisy  now,"  said  she,  and 
knotted  his  scarf ;  then  buttoned  his  waist- 
coat;  then  .stooped  and  laced  up  his  boots; 
last  of  all  took  the  old  man  by  the  hand. 
"An',  now,  come  away  wi'  me,"  .said  she, 
"till  I  help  ye  catch  the  ass,  an'  get  the 
scraws  for  the  fire.     Come  away." 


"I  will,"  said  Rolnn.  "Good-bye,  Anne, 
ye  girl,  ye — an'  James — an'  all.  God  keep 
ye." 

"Aw,  good-bye,  Robin,"  said  Anno  Daly, 
and  spoke  for  the  rest.  "  Good-bye,  me  son, 
an'  may    the  angels   keep    yo  and    comfort 

ye." 

So,  hand  in  hand,  Robin  and  Lizzie  started; 
and  just  as  they  set  foot  on  the  heather, 
Lizzie  turned  her  head  and  flashed  a  look 
at  James  Daly  as  he  sat  staring  hard  into 
the  fire. 

"An'  now,  James  Daly,"  cried  she;  "tiou? 
what  have  ye  got  to  say  for  yourself?" 
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[Lionel  Johnson  was  born  at  Broadstairs 
in  1865,  the  youngest  son  of  Captain  William 
Victor  Johnson  and  grandson  of  the  second 
baronet.  His  Irish  descent  was  through  the 
first  baronet.  Sir  Henry  Johnson  of  Ballykil- 
cavan.  Governor  of  Ross  Castle.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Johnson  published  one  prose 
volume,  T/ie  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy,  and  two 
volumes  of  poems.  His  criticisms  wei'e  of  the 
highest  order,  and  when  collected  from  the 
various  journals  in  which  they  appeared 
should  form  his  enduring  monument.  He 
was  very  much  beloved  and  honoured  by 
those  who  knew  him,  and  to  them  his  early 
death  is  an  abiding  grief.] 


THE   LAST   MUSIC.i 

Calmly,  breathe  calmly  all  your  mu.sic,  maids  ! 

Breathe  a  calm  music  over  my  dead  queen. 

All  your  lives  Ions,  you  have  not  heard  nor  seen 

Fairer  than  she,  whose  hair  in  sombre  braids 
With  beauty  overshades 
Her  brow  broad  and  serene. 

Surely  she  hath  Iain  so  an  hundred  years: 
Peace  is  upon  her,  old  as  the  world's  heart. 
Breathe  gently,  music!     Music  done,  depart: 
And  leave  me  in  her  presence  to  my  tears, 

With  music  in  mine  ears; 

For  sorrow  hath  its  art 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 


Music,  more  music,  sad  and  .slow !     She  lies 

Dead :  and  more  beautiful  than  early  mom. 

Discrowned  am  I,  and  of  her  looks  forlorn  : 

Alone  vain  memories  immortalize 
The  way  of  her  soft  eyes. 
Her  virginal  voice  low  borne. 

The  balm  of  gracious  death  now  laps  her  round 
As  once  life  gave  her  grace  beyond  her  peers. 
Strange  !  that  I  loved  this  lady  of  the  spheres, 
To  sleep  by  her  at  last  in  common  ground  : 
When  kindly  death  hath  bound 
Mine  eyes,  and  sealed  mine  ears. 

Maidens !  make  a  low  music  :  merely  make 
Silence  a  melody,  no  more.      Thi.s  day, 
She  travels  down  a  pale  and  lonely  way : 
Now  for  a  gentle  comfort,  let  her  take 
Such  music  for  her  sake. 
As  mourning  love  can  play. 

Holy  my  queen  lies  in  the  arms  of  death : 
Music  moves  over  her  still  face,  and  I 
Lean  breathing  love  over  her.     She  will  lie 
In  earth  thus  calmly,  under  the  wind's  breath— 
The  twilight  wind  that  saith: 
Rest!  worthy  found  to  die. 


GLORIES. 


Roses  from  Paestan  rosaries  ! 

More  goodly  red  and  white  was  she : 
Her  red  and  white  were  harmonies. 

Not  matched  upon  a  Paestan  tree. 
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Ivories  blaunched  in  Alban  air ! 

She  lies  more  purely  blaunched  than  you: 
No  Alban  wliiteuess  doth  she  wear, 

But  death's  perfection  of  that  hue. 

Xay  I    now  the  rivalry  is  done, 

Of  red,  and  white,  and  whiter  still : 

She  hath  a  glory  from  that  sun, 
Who  falls  not  from  Olympus  hill. 


TO   ^MOEFYDD. 

A  voice  on  the  winds, 

A  voice  by  the  waters, 

Wanders  and  cries : 

Oh!  lohat  are  the  winds? 
And  what  are  the  waters? 
Mine  are  your  eyes. 


Western  the  winds  are. 
And  western  the  waters. 
Where  the  light  lies : 

Oh!  what  are  the  winds? 
And  tvhat  are  the  waters? 
Mine  are  your  eyes. 

Cold,  cold  grow  the  winds, 

And  dark  grow  the  waters, 

Where  the  sun  dies : 

Oh!  wJiat  are  the  loinds? 
And  what  are  the  waters? 
Mine  are  your  eyes. 

And  down  the  night  winds 
And  down  the  night  waters, 
The  music  flies: 

Oh!  ivhat  are  the  tvinds? 
And  wliat  arc  the  waters? 
Cold  be  the  winds, 
And  wild  he  the  waters, 
So  mine  he  your  eyes. 


R.     BARRY     O'BRIEN. 


[Richard  Barry  O'Brien  was  born  at  Kil- 
rush,  county  Clare,  in  1847.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  private  tutors  and  at  the  Catholic 
University,  Dublin.  In  1874  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bac,  and  in  1875  to  the  English. 
After  practising  for  a  time  in  England  he 
glided  into  politics  and  literature,  devoting 
himself  mainly  to  Irish  historical  studies. 
He  has  written  the  following  books: — The 
Irish  Land  Qttestion  and  English  Public 
Opinion ;  The  Parliamentary  HUtory  of  the 
Irish  Land  Question;  Fifty  Years  of  Conces- 
sions to  Treland ;  Thomas  Drummond,  Life  and 
Letters  ;  Irish  Wrongs  and  English  Remedies ; 
The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell ;  The  Life 
of  Lord  Russell  of  Killoioen.  He  has  also 
edited,  with  an  introduction,  a  new  edition 
of  the  Autobiography  of  Wolfe  Ton£.  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish 
Literary  Society,  and  he  has  been  its  chair- 
man since  its  establishment.] 


TUE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  DRUMMOND. 

(from  "the  life  of  drummond".^) 

Drummond's  labours  in  Ireland  seriously 

1  This  and  following  extracts  are  given  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  author. 


impaired  his  health.  So  anxious  was  he  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  that,  not 
content  with  zealously  discharging  his  own 
duties,  he  undertook  additional  work  of  a 
most  arduous  kind.  A  commission  had  been 
appointed,  chieiiy  upon  his  suggestion,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  constructing  ex- 
tensive lines  of  railway,  under  the  control  of 
Government,  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
he  was,  at  his  own  solicitation,  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners. 

Drummond's  work  upon  this  commission 
would,  if  he  had  never  done  anything  else 
for  Ireland,  have  entitled  him  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  work 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  sank  under  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1839  it  became  evident 
that  Drummond's  health  was  breaking  down. 
His  friends  urged  him  to  relinquish  his 
duties  for  a  time,  and  seek  rest  and  change  of 
scene.  Yielding  to  their  repeated  entreaties, 
he  went  to  England  for  a  short  time.  He 
returned  to  Dublin  in  February,  1840. 

On  April  10  of  that  year,  Mr.  MTiennan 
tells  us,  he  entertained  a  party  of  friends  to 
dinner.  He  rode  to  the  Castle  as  usual  on 
Saturday  morning.  On  Sunday  he  became 
seriously  unwell.  On  Monday  he  grew  worse. 
On  Tuesday  it  became  clear  that  Thomas 
Drummond  had  not  now  long  to  live. 
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As  pure  and  noble  a  soul  as  ever  had 
been  breathed  into  man  was  quickly  passing 
away.  On  Tuesday  night  he  asked  to  see 
his  children.  The  doctors  felt  obliged  t^i 
deny  him  this  request.  He  then  begged 
])i:  Johnson  to  open  a  di'awei-,  which  he 
pointed  out,  where  there  were  three  small 
Bible.s,  each  with  a  history  atUiclied  to  it. 
"(xive  these",  he  said,  "to  my  children,  with 
their  papa's  blessing.  It  is  the  best  legacy 
I  (;au  give  them." 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Drummond  be- 
gan to  sink  rapidly.  All  was  nearly  over 
now.  Dr.  Johnson  told  his  noble-heailed 
patient  that  he  had  not  many  minutes  to 
live.  "Doctor,"  replied  Drummond,  "all  is 
peace.  Tell  my  mother  that  on  my  death- 
bed I  remembered  the  instruction  I  had 
received  from  her  in  childhood."  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond entered  the  room,  and  he  bade  her  a 
last  farewell.  "  Dearest  beloved  Maria,"  he  | 
said,  "you  have  been  an  angel  of  a  wife  to  I 
me.  Your  admonitions  have  blessed  me  long." 
The  last  moments  had  now  arrived,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  asked  Drummond  where  he  wished  \ 
to  be  buried,  "in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland?" 
"  In  Ireland,  the  land  of  my  adoption,"  was  ; 
the  immediate  answer ;  "  I  have  loved  her 
well  and  served  her  faithfully,  and  lost  my 
life  in  her  service."  All  then  ended.  One 
of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  unselfish  and 
pure-minded  friends  Ireland  has  ev^er  known, 
was  no  more. 

Drumraond's  remains  rest  in  Harold's  Cross 
■Cemetery,  Dublin,  and  his  statue — the  only 
■one,  it  may  be  truly  said,  ever  erected  by  the 
Irish  people  to  an  English  official— stands  in 
the  City  Hall,  side  by  side  with  the  sculp- 
tured figures  of  Chai'les  Lucas,  Henry  Grat- 
tan,  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  His  memory  is 
to-day  as  green  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation 
he  loved  and  served  so  well ;  his  name  ) 
honoured  and  reveied  wherever  his  life  and  ' 
work  are  known. 


THE  CAPTURE   OF   WOLFE   TONE. 

(FROM   THK   AUT0BI0GR.-iPHT    OF   TOXE.) 

Yet  anotlier  etlbrt  was  to  be  made.  On  j 
September  20th  the  last  French  expedition 
sailed  from  Brest.  It  consisted  of  a  fleet  of  , 
one  sail  of  the  line,  the  Boche  (74  guns),  ! 
eight  frigates,  Loire,  Resolue,  Bellone,  Co-  i 
quetie,     Etubuscade,     Immoi-ialite,    Romaine,  ! 


Semillatite,  and  one  schooner,  the  Bic/ie, 
under  the  command  of  Admii-al  Bompard, 
and  of  an  anuy  of  3000  men  under  G*uei-al 
Hardy.  Tone  was  on  board  the  admiial's  ship, 
the  J/othe.  As  on  the  pievious  occasion,  the 
ships  were  scattei-ed  on  the  voyage ;  but  on 
Octobei-  10  Bftuipard  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  Lough  Swilly  with  the  J/oche,  the 
Loire,  the  Resolue,  and  the  livche.  He  was 
instantly  signalled  from  the  shore.  At  day- 
break next  morning  a  Brilish  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  six  .sail  of  the  line,  one  razee  (GO 
guns),  and  two  frigates,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Waiien,  hove  in  sight. 
Bompard  signalled  the  French  frigates  and 
the  schooner  to  retieat,  and  cleared  the 
Roche  for  action.  A  boat  from  the  Biche 
came  alongside  the  Hoche  for  last  orders. 
The  French  officers  gathered  around  Tone, 
and  uiged  him  to  escape.  "The  contest  is 
hopeless,"  they  said.  "  We  shall  be  prisoners 
of  war,  but  what  will  become  of  you?"  He 
answered,  "  Shall  it  be  said  tliat  I  fled  when 
the  French  were  fighting  the  Ijattles  of  my 
country?  No;  I  shall  stand  by  the  ship." 
The  British  admiral  having  despatched  two 
sail — the  razee  and  a  frigate— to  give  chaise 
to  the  Loire  and  the  Resoh'.e,  bore  down  on 
the  Hoche  with  the  rest  of  the  sq  uadron.  The 
French  ship  was  surrounded ;  but  Bompard 
nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast.  For  six  hours 
the  IJoche  stood  the  combined  fire  of  the 
British  ships.  Her  masts  were  dismantled; 
her  rigging  was  swept  away ;  the  scuppers 
flowed  with  blood ;  the  wounded  filled  the 
cock-pit.  At  length  with  yawning  ribs,  with 
five  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  her  rudder 
carried  away,  her  sails  and  cordage  hanging 
in  skreds,  hei-  batteries  dismounted  and  every 
gun  silenced,  she  struck.  Tone  commanded 
a  battery,  and  fought  like  a  lion,  exposing 
himself  to  every  peril  of  the  conflict.  The 
Hoche  was  towed  into  Loch  Swilly,  and 
the  prisoners  landed  and  marched  to  Letter- 
kenny.  The  Earl  of  Cavan  invited  the  French 
officers  to  breakfast.  Tone  was  among  the 
guests.  An  old  college  companion.  Sir  George 
Hill,  recognized  him.  "  How  do  you  do,  Mi\ 
Tone?"  said  Hill.  "I  am  very  happy  to  see 
you."  Tone  greeted  Hill  cordially,  and  said, 
"  How  are  you,  Sir  George?  How  are  Lady 
Hill  and  your  family?"  The  police,  who  sus- 
pected that  Tone  was  among  the  prisoners, 
lay  in  waiting  in  an  adjoining  i-oom.  Hill 
went  to  them,  pointed  to  Tone,  and  said, 
"  There  is  your  man  ".  Tone  was  called  from 
the  table.    He  knew  that  his  hour  had  come. 
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but  he  went  cheerfully  to  his  doom.  Enter- 
ing the  next  apartment,  he  was  surrounded 
by  police  and  soldiers,  arrested,  loaded  with 
irons,  and  hurried  to  Dublin. 

On  November  10  he  was  put  on  his 
trial  before  a  court-martial.  He  said  to  his 
judges:  "I  mean  not  to  give  you  the  trouble 
of  bringing  judicial  proof,  to  convict  me, 
legally,  of  having  acted  in  hostility  to  the 
Grovernment  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Ire- 
land. I  admit  the  fact.  From  my  earliest 
youth  I  have  regarded  the  connection  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  the 
curse  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  felt  convinced 
that,  whilst  it  lasted,  this  country  could 
never  be  free  nor  happy.  My  mind  has  been 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  experience 
of  every  succeeding  year,  and  the  conclusions 
which  I  have  drawn  from  every  fact  before 
my  eyes.  In  consequence,  I  determined  to 
apply  all  the  powers  which  my  individual 
efforts  could  move  in  order  to  separate  the 
two  countries." 

He  made  but  one  request.  He  asked  to 
be  shot  like  a  soldier.  The  request  was 
refused,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  hanged 
within  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  morning 
of  the  12th  of  November  Curran  moved  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  "  I  do  not  pretend  ",  he  said,  "  that 
Ml'.  Tone  is  not  guilty  of  the  charges  of 
which  he  is  accused.  I  presume  the  officers 
were  honourable  men.  But  it  is  stated  in 
this  affidavit  as  a  solemn  fact,  that  Mr.  Tone 
had  no  commission  under  his  Majesty,  and 
therefore  no  court-martial  could  have  cog- 
nisance of  any  crime  imputed  to  him  whilst 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sat  in  the  capacity 
of  the  great  criminal  court  of  the  land.  In 
times  when  war  was  raging,  when  man  was 
opposed  to  man  in  the  field,  courts-martial 
might  be  endured ;  but  every  law  authority 
is  with  me,  whilst  I  stand  upon  this  sacred 
and  immutable  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
that  martial  law  and  civil  law  are  incom- 
patible, and  that  the  former  must  cease  with 
the  existence  of  the  latter.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  time  for  arguing  this  momentous 
question.  My  client  must  appear  in  this 
court.  He  is  cast  for  death  this  very  day. 
He  may  be  ordered  for  execution  whilst  I 
address  you.  I  call  on  the  court  to  support 
the  law,  and  move  for  a  habeas  corpus,  to  be 
directed  by  the  Provost  -  Marshal  of  the 
barracks  of  Dublin,  and  Major  Sandys,  to 
bring  up  the  body  of  Tone." 


Chief -justice  — "  Have  a  writ  instantly 
prepared." 

Curraii — "  My  client  may  die  whilst  the 
writ  is  preparing." 

Chief -Justice  —  "Mr.  Sheriff,  proceed  to 
the  barracks,  and  acquaint  the  Provost - 
Marshal  that  a  writ  is  preparing  to  suspend 
Mr.  Tone's  execution,  and  see  that  he  be  not 
executed." 

The  Sheriff  hastened  to  the  prison.  The 
court  awaited  his  return  with  feverish  sus- 
pense.    He  speedily  reappeared. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  to  the 
barracks,  in  pui^suance  of  your  order.  The 
Provost -Marshal  says  he  must  obey  Major 
Sandys.  Major  Sandys  says  he  must  obey 
Lord  Cornwallis." 

Curran  —  "My  lord,  Mr.  Tone's  father 
has  just  returned  after  serving  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  General  Craig  says  he 
will  not  obey  it." 

Lord  Chief  -  justice  Kilwarden  —  "  Mr. 
Sheriff,  take  the  body  of  Tone  into  custody, 
take  the  Provost-Marshal  and  Major  Sandys 
into  custody,  and  show  the  order  of  the 
court  to  General  Craig." 

The  Sheritt'  hastened  once  more  to  the 
prison.  He  returned  quickly.  He  had  been 
refused  admittance,  and  was  told  that  Tone 
had  attempted  suicide,  and  that  he  lay  in  a 
precarious  state.  A  servant  was  called  to 
corroborate  the  Sheriff's  statement. 

Lord  Chief-justice — "Mr.  Sheriff,  take  an 
order  to  suspend  the  execution." 

At  the  prison  Tone  lay  on  his  pallet 
dying.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, while  the  soldiers  were  erecting  the 
gallows  before  his  window,  he  cut  his  throat 
with  a  penknife,  inflicting  a  deep  wound. 
At  four  o'clock  next  morning  a  surgeon 
came  and  closed  the  wound.  As  the  carotid 
artery  was  not  cut,  he  said  that  Tone  might 
recover.  "  I  am  sorry ",  said  Tone,  "  that  I 
have  been  so  bad  an  anatomist."  He  lingered 
till  the  morning  of  November  19.  Stand- 
ing by  his  bedside,  the  surgeon  whispered  to 
an  attendant  that  if  he  attempted  to  move 
or  speak  he  would  die  instantly.  Tone  over- 
heard him,  and,  making  a  slight  movement, 
said :  "  I  can  yet  find  words  to  thank  you, 
sir.  It  is  the  most  welcome  news  you  can 
give  me.  What  should  I  wish  to  live  for?" 
Falling  back  with  these  expressions  upon  his 
lips,  he  instantly  expired. 

So  perished  Wolfe  Tone.  So  ended  the 
rebellion  of  1798. 
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[Mrs.  Meade  was  born  at  Bandon,  county 
Cork,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Meade. 
She  married  in  1879.  She  wrote  her  first  book 
at  seventeen;  and  now  she  is  peihaps  the 
most  voluminou.s  of  all  living  writers.  The  list 
of  her  works  is  a  very  long  one.  Scamp  and 
ly  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  does  not 
at  all  equal  in  literary  achievement  her  later 
work,  but  it  is  dear  to  the  writer  as  being 
the  first  of  her  books  to  bring  her  popularity. 
Mrs.  Meade's  lot  must  be  counted  happy. 
She  is  beloved  of  little  girls,  and  some  girls 
well  on  in  their  teens.  She  has  an  immense 
popularity;  and  she  knows  how  to  write  of 
little  girls  with  great  charm  and  truth.  She 
edited  the  girls'  magazine,  Atalanta,  for  six 
years.  In  her  hands  it  was  an  ideal  magazine 
for  its  purpose.  Besides  stories  for  girls, 
Mrs.  Meade  is  constantly  engaged  in  writing 
novels.! 


A  DOG  AND   HIS  STORY. 

(from  "scamp  and  i".') 

If  ever  a  creature  possessed  the  knowledge 
which  is  designated  "  knowing ",  the  dog 
Scamp  was  that  creature.  It  shone  out  of 
his  eyes,  it  shaped  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  it  lurked  in  every  corner  and 
crevice  of  his  brain.  His  career  previous  to 
this  night  was  influenced  by  it,  his  career 
subsequent  to  this  night  was  actuated  by  it. 

Only  once  in  all  his  existence  did  it  desert 
him,  and  on  that  occasion  his  life  was  the 
forfeit.  But  as  then  it  was  a  pure  and  simple 
case  of  heart  preponderating  over  head,  we 
can  scarcely  blame  the  dog,  or  deny  him  his 
full  share  of  the  great  intellect  which  belongs 
to  the  knowing  ones. 

On  this  evening  he  was  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  cleverness.  He  had  just  partaken  of  a 
most  refreshing  meal,  he  had  wormed  himself 
into  what  to  him  were  very  fair  quarters, 
and  warmed,  fed,  and  comforted,  was  sleeping 
sweetly.  By  birth  he  was  a  mongrel,  if  not 
a  pure  untainted  street  cur;  he  was  shabby, 
vulgar,  utterly  ugly  and  commonplace-look- 
ing. 

He  had,  however,  good  eyes  and  teeth,  and 
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both  these  advantages  of  nature  he  was  not 
slow  in  availing  himself  of. 

By  the  pathos  of  his  eyes,  and  a  certain 
knack  he  had  of  balancing  himself  on  the 
hinder  part  of  his  body,  he  had  won  Flo's 
pity,  and  secured  a  shelter  and  a  home.  He 
guessed  very  accurately  the  feelings  of  his 
host  and  hostess  towards  him. 

Dick's  hospitality  was  niggardly  and  forced, 
Jenks  made  him  welcome  to  his  supper,  for 
he  regarded  him  with  an  eye  to  busines.s,  but 
Flo  gave  him  of  her  best,  from  pure  kindnes.s 
of  heart.  The  wise  dog  therefore  resolved  to 
take  no  notice  of  Dick,  to  avoid  Jenks,  and 
as  much  as  possible  to  devote  himself  to  Flo. 

He  had  passed  through  a  terrible  day,  had 
Scamp. 

In  the  morning  he  had  been  led  out  to 
execution.  To  avoid  the  dog-tax,  his  master, 
who,  truth  to  tell,  had  never  regarded  him 
with  much  affection,  had  decreed  that  Scamp 
should  be  drowned.  In  vain  had  the  poor 
faithful  creature,  who  loved  his  brutal  master, 
notwithstanding  the  cruel  treatment  to  which 
he  so  often  subjected  him,  looked  in  his  face 
with  all  the  pathetic  appeal  of  his  soft 
brown  eyes,  in  vain  he  licked  his  hand  as  he 
fastened  the  rope  with  a  stone  attached  to 
it  round  his  neck.  Drowned  he  was  to  be, 
and  drowned  he  would  have  been,  but  for  his 
own  unequalled  knowingness.  Scamp  guessed 
what  was  coming,  hence  that  appeal  in  his 
eyes;  but  Scamp  was  prepared  for  his  fate, 
rather  he  was  prepared  to  resist  his  fate. 

As  his  master  was  about  to  raise  him  in 
his  arms  and  fling  him  far  into  the  stream, 
he  anticipated  him,  and  leaped  gently  in 
himself,  when,  the  stone  being  round  his 
neck,  he  sank  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

His  master,  well  pleased,  and  thinking 
how  nicely  he  had  "  done "  Scamp,  laughed 
aloud,  and  walked  away.  The  dog,  not 
wasting  his  breath  in  any  useless  struggles, 
heard  the  laugh  as  he  lay  quietly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  he  heard  also  the 
retreating  footsteps. 

Now  was  his  time. 

He  had  managed  to  sink  so  near  the  edge 
of  the  stream  as  to  be  barely  out  of  his 
depth,  he  dragged  himself  upright,  pulled  and 
lurched  the  heavy  stone  until  his  head  was 
above  water,  and  then  biting  through  the 
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rope  with  those  wonderful  teeth,  was  a  free 
dog  once  more. 

Quite  useless  for  him  to  go  home;  he  must 
turn  his  back  on  that  shelter,  and  come  what 
may,  face  the  great  world  of  London. 

So  all  day  long  he  had  wandered,  foot-sore, 
exhausted,  and  hungry,  over  many  a  mile  of 
street,  until  at  last  the  smell  of  hot  roast 
goose  had  so  overcome  him,  that  he  had  in 
his  desperation  fastened  his  teeth  into  Dick's 
trousers,  thereby  ultimately  securing  for 
himself  a  supper,  and  another  home. 

Now  after  all  his  troubles,  hardships,  and 
alarms,  he  was  sleeping  sweetly,  enjoying 
the  repose  of  the  weary.  It  was  unpleasant 
to  be  disturbed,  it  was  truly  annoying  to 
have  to  open  those  heavy  brown  eyes,  but 
Scamp  had  a  heart,  and  sobs  of  distress  had 
roused  him  from  his  pleasant  dreams.  He 
cocked  his  ears,  stretched  himself,  rose,  and 
pushing  his  big  awkward  head  against  Flo's, 
which  was  bent  low  in  her  hands,  began  lick- 
ing her  face  with  his  small,  rough  tongue. 

Finding  she  took  no  notice  of  this,  he 
forced  her  to  look  up  and  attend  to  him,  by 
jumping  wholesale  into  her  lap. 

"Oh,  Scamp!"  said  the  child,  putting  her 
arms  round  him,  "does  you  know  as  Dick 
isn't  an  honest  boy  no  more?" 

Had  Scamp  comprehended  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  him,  he  would  not  have  considered 
them  a  subject  for  sorrow,  as  any  means  by 
which  such  a  supper  as  they  had  just  eaten 
was  attained  would  have  been  thought  by 
him  quite  justifiable. 

It  was,  however,  his  wisest  course  at  pre- 
sent to  sympathize  with  Flo,  and  this  he  did 
by  means  of  his  tail,  tongue,  and  eyes. 

"  Oh  I  you  he  a  nice  dawg,"  said  the  little 
girl,  comforted  by  his  caressing. 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  shaggy  coat,  and 
in  a  few  moments  both  were  asleep. 

Two  hours  later  Jenks  and  Dick  returned. 
Dick's  cheeks  were  now  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
bright.  Jenks,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  cool 
as  usual. 

"Shall  we  take  orf  the  dawg  now,  or  in 
the  momin'?"  asked  the  little  boy  of  his 
companion. 

"  No,  no ;  in  the  morn  in',  or  maybe  to- 
morrow night;  old  Maxey's  sure  ter  be  shut 
up  afore  now." 

"  How  much  '11  he  give  us,  Jenks  ?" 

"Well,  Scamp's  a  likely-lookin'  tyke,  and 

good  size.     I  'spect  he'll  about  suit  fur  'is 

young  un.     Maybe,  ef  we're  lucky,  we  may 

get  a  matter  o'  a  bob,  or  a  bob  and  a  tanner, 


but  wot  I'll  count  on  more,  and  bargain  fur, 
is  a  sight  o'  the  fight." 

"Oh,  Jenks!  is  it  werry  jolly?" 

"Awful — real  pretty  spoit,"  said  Jenks; 
"  partic'lar  ef  yer  cur  'ave  a  bit  of  blood  in 
'im,  as  I  'spects  this  un  'ave." 

"Will  you  bring  me  to  see  it,  Jenks?" 

"I  can't  rightly  say  yet,  but  don't  tell 
nothink  to  the  little  un,"  jerking  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulders  at  Flo.  "Now  come  to 
bed,  and  don't  let  us  talk  no  more." 

They  lay  down,  and  soon  Jenks  was  asleep. 

Yes,  Jenks  was  asleep — his  hardened  heart 
knew  no  fears,  his  conscience  did  not  trouble 
him.  Flo,  wearied  with  her  sorrow,  was  also 
slumbering,  and  gentle  breathings  of  sweet 
content  and  rest  came  from  Scamp,  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  impending  fate,  and  felt  that 
he  had  done  his  duty. 

But  Dick  could  not  sleep;  he  lay  in  the 
dark  tired  enough,  but  wide  awake  and 
trembling. 

On  that  very  bed  in  this  cellar  had  lain  not 
quite  a  year  ago  the  still,  stiff,  and  cold  form 
of  his  mother;  of  the  mother  who,  with  her 
thin  ai'ms  round  his  neck,  and  her  beseeching 
eyes  looking  into  his,  had  begged  of  him  to 
keep  from  bad  ways,  and  to  be  honest. 

He  had  promised  that  never,  happen  what 
might,  would  he  touch  what  was  not  his 
own,  he  had  promised  her  solemnly,  as  even 
such  ignorant  little  children  will  promise 
their  dying  mothers,  that  he  would  ever  and 
always  be  an  honest  boy;  and  until  to-day 
he  had  kept  his  word  bravely,  kept  it  too  in 
the  midst  of  very  great  temptations,  for  he 
was  only  a  street  arab,  a  gutter  child,  living 
on  his  wits,  and  for  such  children  to  live  on 
their  wits  without  "prigging"  off  stalls  and 
snatching  off  counters,  is  very  hard  work 
indeed.  He  was  such  a  clever  little  fellow 
too,  and  had  such  a  taking  innocent  face, 
that  he  could  have  made  quite  a  nice  living, 
and  have  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  quite  a  jolly 
time,  if  only  he  had  consented  to  yield  to  his 
many  temptations,  and  do  as  his  companions 
did.  But  he  never  had  yielded.  One  by  one, 
as  the  temptations  arose,  as  the  opportunities 
for  thieving  came,  he  had  turned  from  them 
and  overcome  them.  Not  that  he  thought 
thieving  wrong— by  no  means.  Whatever 
he  might  say  to  Flo,  he  had  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  a  strong  admiration  for  those  plucky 
young  thieves,  his  companions,  and  though 
they  were  afraid  of  the  "  p'leece  ",  and  often 
did  disappear  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
altogether  from  their  gay  life,  yet  still  they 
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had  a  jolly  time  of  it  on  the  whole.  Then, 
how  splendidly  the  robbers  acted  at  those 
deli<^litful  penny  f^affKl  — oh,  yes  I — it  wa.s 
nou.senae  to  starve  luther  than  take  from 
those  who  had  more  than  they  could  use 
themselves.  Nevertheless  Dick  had  often 
passed  a  diiy  from  niorninj^  to  night  with- 
out food  lathei-  than  steal — why  was  that i 

Ah  !  how  strongly  we  cling  to  our  first  and 
teuderest  memories !  Dick  could  never  forget 
the  time  wlun,  poor  a.>^  they  were,  when,  strug- 
gling as  they  weie,  he  and  Flo  were  rich,  as 
the  richest  of  all  children,  in  love. 

He  could  never  forget  the  pressure  of  his 
mothei-'s  arms,  he  could  never  forget  the 
sweetness  of  the  dry  crust  eaten  on  his 
mother's  knee.  Had  he  an  ache  or  a  trouble, 
his  mother  was  sorry  for  him.  Even  when  he 
was  bad  and  vexed  her,  his  mother  forgave 
him.  She  was  always  working  for  her  chil- 
dren; never  resting  on  account  of  her  cliildren. 
She  stood  between  them  and  the  cold  world, 
a  great  shelter,  a  sure  refuge. 

They  thought  it  mighty  and  everlasting, 
they  did  not  know  that  it  was  mortal  and 
pa«.sing  away. 

She  grew  tired — "awful"  tired,  as  she  her- 
self expressed  it,  so  weary  that  not  even  her 
love  for  Dick  and  Flo  could  keep  her  with 
them,  so  exhausted  that  no  rest  but  the  rest 
of  the  grave  could  do  her  any  good.  So  she 
went  to  her  grave,  but  before  she  went  her 
children  had  promised  her  to  keep  honest  boy 
and  girl,  to  grow  up  honest  man  and  woman, 
and  this  promise  was  to  them  both  moie 
precious  than  their  lives. 

They  kept  it  faithfully, — it  was  a  great 
principle  for  right  in  the  minds  of  these 
little  children. 

Yes,  they  had  both  kept  their  promise 
carefully  and  faithfully  until  to-day;  but 
to-day,  in  a  moment  of  great  and  sudden 
temptation,  goaded  and  led  on  by  Jenks, 
Dick  had  slipped  his  clever  little  hand  into 
a  lady's  pocket,  and  drawn  out  a  purse  with 
six  bright  new  shillings  in  it. 

The  theft  had  been  most  cleverly  done, 
and  triumphant  with  his  success,  and  elated 
by  the  praise  Jenks  had  lavished  on  him,  he 
had  felt  little  compunction  until  now. 

But  remorse  was  visiting  him  sternly  now. 
He  was  frightened,  he  was  miserable;  he  had 
let  go  the  rudder  tliat  kejit  him  fast  to  any- 
thing good,— he  was  drifting  away.  But  the 
act  of  thieving  gave  him  no  pain,  he  was  not 
at  all  ROTTy  for  that  smiling,  good-natured- 
looking  woman  whose  purse  he  had  taken; 


he  was  quite  sure  she  never  knew  what 
hunger  was;  he  quite  agreed  witli  Jenks  in 
his  remark,  tliat  '"Ee  and  Dick  and  Flo 
wanted  'ot  roast  goose  moie'n  'er  ". 

No;  the  agony  was  the  memory  of  lug 
mother's  face. 

He  was  afraid  even  to  open  his  eyes,  afraid, 
sore  afiaid,  that  if  he  did  he  should  see  her 
standing  before  him,  asking  him  to  answer 
to  her  for  this  day's  deed. 

He  was  afraid  that  tiled,  "awful"  tired  as 
she  was,  she  would  get  up  out  of  her  grave 
to  reproach  him  with  his  broken  promise,  to 
tell  him  that  on  account  of  him  there  now 
could  be  na  more  rest  for  her.  And  he  lo%:ed 
his  mother, — (jh,  how  he  loved  his  mother  I 

A  second  time  that  night  was  Scamp  dis- 
turbed by  .sobs,  but  the  sobs  did  not  proceed 
from  Flo  this  time.  The  tired  little  girl  was 
sleeping  heavily,  her  head  on  the  dog's  neck. 
Scamp  could  only  open  his  eyes,  which  he 
did  very  wide;  if  he  moved  the  least  bit  in 
the  world  he  would  wake  Flo.  The  sounds 
of  distress  grew  louder,  he  gave  a  low  growl, 
then  a  bark,  then  with  a  sudden,  uncontroll- 
able impulse,  he  was  off  Flo's  lap  and  on  the 
bed  with  Dick, — he  was  cuddling  down  by 
Dick,  fawning  on  him,  and  licking  the  tears 
ofF  his  face. 

The  boy  repulsed  him  rudely.  It  was 
quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  Scamp,  great 
as  his  powers  were,  to  comfort  him.  Never- 
theless, Scamp  had  again  done  his  duty.  In 
his  rude  exit  from  Flo's  lap  he  liad  effectually 
awakened  her.  She,  too,  heaid  the  low, 
smothered  sobs  of  distress,  and  rising  from 
her  cobbler's  stool,  she  lay  down  on  the  straw 
beside  her  little  brother. 

"  I'm  real  glad  as  you  is  cryin',  Dick,"  said 
Flo. 

This  speech  of  Flo's  was  an  immense  relief 
to  Dick.  Of  all  things  he  had  di-eaded  telling 
his  sister  of  his  theft. 

He  dreaded  telling  her,  and  yet  he  longed 
for  her  to  know.  Now  by  her  words  he  felt 
sure  that  in  some  way  she  did  know.  He 
nestled  close  to  her,  and  put  his  arms  round 
her  neck. 

"Is  mother  in  the  room,  Flo?" 

"No,  no,  Dick;  wot  makes  you  say  that? 
Mother's  in  her  grave,  'avin'  a  good  tidy  bit 
o'  a  sleep." 

"You  aint  sure,"  said  Dick,  half-defiantly; 
"you  ain't  sure  but  ef  j'ou  opened  yer  heyes 
werry  wide  you  mightn't  see  mother — just 
there,  acrost  our  bed  and  Jenks' — standin' 
and  a-shakin'  her  'ead." 
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"  Why,  ef  she  were  I  couldn't  see,"  said 
Flo.  "  It  be  as  dark  as  dark, — I  couldn't  see 
nothink  ef  I  was  to  look  ever  so." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  could,"  said  Dick ;  "  you  could 
see  ghosts,  and  mother's  a  ghost.  I  seed 
ghosts  at  the  gaff,  and  them  is  hall  in  wite, 
with  blue  lights  about  'em.  Ef  you  opened 
jer  heyes  werry  wide  you  could  see,  Flo." 

"Well,  I  'as  'em  open,"  said  Flo,  "and  I 
tell  you  there  ain't  no  ghosts,  nor  nothink." 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  Dick. 

"No  doubt  on  it,"  responded  Flo  encourag- 
ingly. "Mother  ain't  yere,  mother's  in  'er 
grave,  'avin'  a  good  time,  and  restin'  fine." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?"  persisted  Dick. 
"Are  you  quite  sartin  as  she  ain't  turnin' 
round  in  'er  corfin,  and  cryin'?" 

"Oh  no;  she's  restin'  straight  and  easy," 
said  Flo  in  an  encouraging  tone,  though, 
truth  to  tell,  she  had  very  grave  misgivings 
in  her  own  mind  as  to  whether  this  was  the 
case. 

"Then  she  don't  know,  Flo?" 

"  It  ain't  reached  'er  yet,  I  'spect,"  said  Flo. 
Tlien  hastening  to  turn  the  conversation — 

"  Wot  was  it  as  you  took,  Dick?" 

"A  purse,"  said  Dick. 

"A  purse  full  o'  money?"  questioned  Flo. 

"  There  was  six  bobs  and  a  tanner,"  said 
Dick,  "and  Jenks  said  as  I  did  it  real 
clever." 

"  That  was  wot  bought  us  the  'ot  roasted 
goose,"  continued  Flo. 

"  Yes.  Jenks  said,  as  it  wor  the  first  time, 
we  should  'ave  a  rare  treat.  They  cost  three 
bobs,  that  'ere  goose  and  taters.  I  say,  worn't 
they  jist  prime?" 

"  'Ave  you  any  more  o'  that  money?"  asked 
Flo,  taking  no  notice  of  this  last  query. 

"Yes,  I  'ave  a  bob  and  I  'ave  the  purse. 
Jenks  said  as  I  was  to  have  the  purse,  and  I 
means  the  purse  for  you,  Flo." 

"  You  needn't  mean  it  for  me,  then,"  .said 
Flo,  raising  her  gentle  voice, "fur  I'd  raytlier 
be  cut  up  in  bits  than  touch  it,  or  look  at  it; 


and  you  'as  got  to  give  back  that  'ere  bob  to 
Jenks,  Dick,  fur  ef  we  was  to  starve  hout 
and  hout  we  won't  neither  of  us  touch  bite 
nor  sup  as  it  buys.  I  thought  as  you  was 
sorry,  Dick,  when  I  heard  you  cryin';  but  no, 
you  ain't,  and  you  'ave  furgot  mother,  that 
you  'ave." 

At  these  words  Dick  burst  out  crying- 
afresh.  Flo  had  reserved  her  indignation 
for  so  long,  that  when  it  came  it  took  him 
utterly  by  surprise. 

"  No,  I  'aven't  furgot,  Flo, — I  be  real  orfle 
sorry." 

"  You  won't  never  do  it  again?" 

"  No." 

"And  you'll  give  back  the  purse  and  bob 
to  Jenks,  and  tell  'im  yer'll  'ave  no  more  to- 
do  wid  'is  way?" 

"Oh!  I  doesn't  know,"  .said  Dick;  "'ee 
would  be  real  hangry." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Flo;  "good-night  to 
you,  Dick.  I  ain't  goin'  to  sleep  'long  of  a 
thief;"  and  she  prepared  to  retire  with 
dignity  to  her  cobbler's  stool. 

But  this  proposal  filled  Dick  with  fresh 
alarm ;  he  began  to  sob  louder  than  ever,  and 
promised  vigorously  that  if  she  stayed  with 
him  he  would  do  whatever  she  told  him. 

"'Zactly  wot  I  ses?"  asked  Flo. 

"Yes,  Flo;  I'll  stick  fast  to  you  and  never 
funk." 

"  You'll  translate  the  old  boots  and  shoes ' 
wid  me  for  the  next  week?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you'll  break  oflf  with  Jenks,  and  be 
his  pardener  no  more?" 

"  Yes,"  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  Werry  well — good-night." 

"  But,  Flo,"  after  a  long  pause,  "  is  you  sure 
as  mother  isn't  ris  from  her  grave?" 

"No,  I'm  not  sure,"  answered  Flo  slowly; 
"  but  I  thinks  at  the  most,  she  'ave  on'y  got 
a  sort  o'  a  wake,  and  I  thinks,  Dick,  ef  you 
never,  never  is  a  thief  no  more,  as  mother'll 
'ave  a  good  longish  rest  yet." 
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[Edmund  Downey  was  born  in  "Waterford, 
24th  July,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Catholic  Univer.sity  School  and  St.  John's 
College,  Waterford.  Mr.  Downey  has  been 
a    publisher   in    London   for  a   good   many 


years,  but  happily  his  business  has  not  pre- 
vented him  from  writing.  He  has  done  a  deal 
of  excellent  work,  grave  and  gay,  but  no- 
thing quite  so  important  as  The  Merchant  of 
Killogue,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
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are  taken.  It  i.s  not  easy,  however,  to  make 
selections  from  the  book,  whicli  is  a  patient, 
painstaking  building-up  of  a  big  figure,  and 
the  surrounding  life  of  an  Irish  country-town. 
Till!  Merchant  oj  Killoyue  places  Mr.  Downey 
in  the  line  of  succession  to  Carleton  and 
Banlm,  and  must  live  when  his  pleasant 
drolleries  are  forgotten.] 


IN   AN   IRISH   COUNTRY-TO\VN.i 
(from  "the  merchant  op  killogue".) 

The  town  of  Killogue  is  situated  in  a  thriv 
ing  part  of  Munster.  It  is  a  market  town 
and  an  assize  town,  and  prior  to  1885  it  re- 
turned a  member  to  the  British  Parliament. 
There  is  a  railway -station  at  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  borough ;  a  commodious 
and  hideously  ugly  workhouse  graces  the 
northern  end.  A  short  distance  from  the 
railway-station,  a  little  to  the  west  of  it, 
stands  a  rectangular  block  of  buildings — a 
■military  barracks  capable  of  accommodating 
a  goodly  number  of  her  Majesty's  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery.  A  short  distance  from  the 
workhouse  there  is  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
court-house  stands  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  town,  the  gaol  in  the  southern  half. 
►  From  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the 
barracks,  the  asylum,  and  the  workhouse  are 
the  most  imposing  and  the  ugliest  of  Kil- 
logue's  public  buildings.  The  court-house  has 
a  striking  and  handsome  fa9ade,  but  the 
gaol  is  a  modest,  elderly,  retiring  structure. 

In  addition  to  many  other  privileges, 
Killogue  glories  in  a  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
and  in  a  Board  of  Guardians.  Though  not  a 
garrison  town,  it  is  generally  supplied  with 
a  plentiful  stock  of  soldiery. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  this  story — 
the  third  week  of  September,  1870 — the  popu- 
lation of  Killogue  (exclusive  of  the  troops  in 
the  bairacks)  was  about  fifteen  thousand. 
The  place  had  some  queer  ups  and  downs 
in  the  matter  of  population.  Early  in  the 
forties  it  had  reached  twenty  thousand;  early 
in  the  fifties  it  had  dwindled  to  ten  thousand; 
in  the  sixties  it  had  again  slowly  mounted  to 
its  fifteen  thousand. 

Killogue  had  suffered,  as  all  Munster 
towns  had  suffered,  from  the  scourges  of 
famine    and    pestilence   which    marked    the 
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latter  half  of  the  forties,  but,  unlike  most 
Munster  towns,  it  had  gradually  recovered. 
This  result  was  partly  attributable  to  the 
advent  of  the  iron  hor.se.  Killogue  had  no 
such  expeditious  means  of  communication  at 
its  dispo.sal  prior  to  1860,  and  the  shallow 
stream  which  flowed  past  the  town  was  use- 
less for  puiposes  of  water  carriage. 

Of  the  fifteen  thousand  people  who  dwelt 
in  Killogue,  twelve  tliousand  might  roughly 
be  put  down  as  Roman  Catholics,  the  remain- 
ing three  thousand  being  Protestants  and 
Quakers.  Most  of  the  power  and  wealth 
and  privileges  belonged  to  the  Protestants 
and  Quakers ;  all  offices  held  directly  from 
the  Crown  had  been  theirs  for  generations. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870  the  only 
Catholic  magistrate  in  the  borough  was  the 
Mayor,  but  before  the  year  had  grown  old 
the  office  of  Resident  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
had  been  given  to  a  Catholic,  and  the  appoint- 
ment had  caused  grave  apprehension  and 
jealousy  to  the  Protestants  and  Quakers,  who 
regarded  their  Catholic  neighbours  (with 
some  few  exceptions)  as  creatures  of  a  mucli 
lower  caste  than  themselves. 

The  best  business  hou.ses,  apai  t  from  the 
retail  shops,  belonged  to  the  religious  minor- 
ity, and  most  of  the  professional  men  who 
throve  were  Protestants  or  Quakers.  The 
Catholics  who  held  power  or  place,  or  who 
were  wealthy,  were  few — probably  they  did 
not  number  a  dozen.  The  most  important 
was  Sir  Peter  O'Flynn,  a  local  land-owner,  a 
baronet,  and  a  Whig.  He  had  represented 
the  borough  for  many  years,  and  had  come 
to  regard  it  as  his  personal  property.  Tlie 
Mayor  for  the  year  1870  was  a  wealthy 
tanner,  Alderman  Kelly,  and  though  he  pro- 
fessed the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  was  a 
staunch  Tory  in  politics.  Then  there  was 
Colonel  Cleary,  the  recently-appointed  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  alreadv  referred  to.  The 
minority  in  Killogue,  though  they  regaided 
Colonel  Cleary's  appointment  to  the  impor- 
tant office  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  were, 
however,  able  to  comfort  themselves  with 
the  assurance  that  their  new  RM.  was,  like 
their  worthy  Mayor,  a  good,  honest,  uncom- 
promising Tory. 

One  (Catholic  doctor  and  one  Catholic 
solicitor  owned  lucrative  practices ;  and 
finally,  in  enumerating  the  influential  Ca- 
tholics, John  O'Reilly  had  to  be  reckoned 
with.  He  was  Sir  Peter  O'Flynn's  hench- 
man ;  he  was  on  every  important  board  or 
committee  in  the  town — he  had  declined  the 
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mayoralty;  he  would  have  been  created  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  only  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  possessor  of  a  spirit  license. 

CVEeilly  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in 
Killogue  who  could  and  did  make  common 
cause  with  all  classes.  He  was  a  strict 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  pronounced  Whig. 
Yet  his  Protestant  and  Quaker  neighbours 
did  not  attempt  to  offer  him  the  cold 
shoulder.  He  was  one  of  the  few  shop- 
keepers who  could  afford  to  reside  in  a  house 
which  did  not  form  a  part  of  his  business 
premises.  Union  Eoad,  in  which  he  had  his 
private  abode,  was  a  long  road  with  good 
dwelling-houses  built  mainly  in  small  ter- 
races. It  was  in  itself  a  hall-mark  of  re- 
spectability to  dwell  in  Union  Road. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Catholics  of  Kil- 
logue— such  of  them,  at  least,  as  had  any 
political  convictions — were  either  Whigs  or 
Nationalists ;  the  Quakers  and  the  Pro- 
testants, to  a  man,  were  Tories. 

During  the  height  of  the  Fenian  move- 
ment there  had  been  stirring  times  in  Kil- 
logue, but  after  the  State  trials  of  1867 
a  strange  and  powerful  reaction  had  set 
in  amongst  the  advanced  Nationalists.  In 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  a  real  or 
apparent  indifference  to  politics  possessed 
those  who  had,  during  the  earlier  days  of 
Fenianism,  shown  any  pronounced  sym- 
pathies -wnth  that  movement.  From  being 
opponents  of  the  policy  of  jshysical  force  the 
Whigs  had  developed  an  utter  indifference 
to  politics  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Men  who, 
though  belonging  to  no  organization,  had 
been  known  to  possess  sympathies  with 
Fenianism,  had  relapsed  into  the  condition 
of  political  apathy  in  which  the  early  stages 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  had  found 
them ;  or  else  they  had  decided  to  take  their 
stand  once  and  for  all  by  the  Whiggery 
which  had  formerly  sapped  their  energies 
and  their  Nationalist  faith. 

Business  in  the  town  was  fairly  good — 
much  better  than  in  some  southern  towns. 
Shopkeepers  could  live,  even  if  they  did  not 
make  fortunes.  What  was  the  use  of  any- 
thing further?  Why  addle  their  brains  with 
in.soluble  problems?  The  Liberal  Govern- 
ment was  doing  good  work.  It  had  just 
given  them  a  Land  Act,  and  had  disestab- 
lished the  Church  —  that  foreign  edifice 
erected  at  the  cost  of  oceans  of  their  fore- 
fathers' blood.  What  more  could  reasonable 
men  desire?  Sir  Peter  O'Flynn,  who  repre- 
sented them,  was  a  good  and  useful  Member 


of  Parliament,  and  he  wasn't  at  all  a  bad 
landlord,  as  landlords  went. 

John  O'Reilly  possessed  few  political  con- 
victions. His  whole  soul  was  centred  in  his 
business  and  in  his  family.  Politics  was  a 
matter  which  concerned  him  only  in  so  far 
as  it  could  help  or  retard  the  process  of 
money -making.  He  despised  Fenians  and 
Fenianism,  mainly  because  Fenianism  was  a 
policy  which  would,  in  his  opinion,  interfere 
with  business,  and  for  that  reason  was  an 
abomination.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  Sir  Peter  O'Flynn  and  his  politics,  mainly 
because  Sir  Peter  was  his  landlord,  and  was 
a  most  useful  person  to  John  O'Reilly.  Had 
he  considered  that  it  would  pay  him  to  be 
a  Tory,  he  would  have  adopted  Tory  prin- 
ciples, but  his  business  was  principally  con- 
cerned with  people  who  were  not  Tories. 
He  could,  if  occasion  required  it,  talk  veiled 
Toryism,  or  veiled  O'Connellism,  or  veiled 
Fenianism,  to  his  customers,  but  for  the  sake 
of  appearances  his  public  utterances  and 
public  conduct  had  to  be  Whig.  Those  who 
possessed  any  strong  political  faith  despised 
O'Reilly  as  a  politician,  but  even  the  boldest 
Tory,  or  the  meekest  Whig,  or  the  most 
robust  Nationalist  found  it  hopeless  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  him.  If  he  felt  himself  cor- 
nered in  an  argument,  he  tuined  the  conver- 
sation sharply  with  a  joke  or  gibe.  Killogue- 
ians  were  fond  of  a  laugh,  and  especially 
fond  of  a  laugh  which  was  directed  against 
a  neighbour.  O'Reilly  could  play  upon  his 
pipe  with  wonderful  ease  and  effect,  and  he 
could  even  pretend  to  enjoy  the  music  of 
another's  pipe  when  the  tune  was  calculated 
to  raise  a  laugh  against  himself. 

The  Main  Street  of  Killogue,  which  bi- 
sected the  town,  was  a  broad  street  of  shops. 
"  O'Reilly's  Stores  "  had  its  principal  entrance 
in  the  Main  Street,  and  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous position.  The  building  stood  at  a  corner 
of  the  principal  artery  of  Killogue,  where  a 
narrow  vein,  called  Conduit  Lane,  ran  at 
right  angles  to  the  Main  Street. 

"The  Stores"  projected  (for  some  reason 
unknown  to  the  oldest  inhabitant  or  the 
latest  member  of  the  Town  Council)  about 
six  feet  from  the  line  of  the  neighbouring 
buildings,  narrowing  the  flagged  pathway 
unduly,  and  affording  a  bold  advertisement 
to  some  ancient  form  of  local  maladministra- 
tion as  well  as  to  John  O'Reilly.  The  front 
window  was  filled  in  with  a  screen,  on  which 
were  printed  the  words  "O'Reilly's  Stores". 
There  was  no  necessity,  conjectui'ally,  to  in- 
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dicate  that  whisky  was  the  chief  commodity 
stored  inside.  The  doorway  was  furnished 
witli  a  narrow  door,  tlie  upper  portion 
panelled  in  ground  glass.  This  door  closed 
with  a  spring,  and  it  required  considerable 
muscular  exertion  to  open  it  fully. 

In  Conduit  Lane,  the  entrance  to  O'Reilly's 
preiuiaes  was  thr(jugh  a  doorway  the  door 
of  which  stood  wide  open  during  business 
hours. 

In  the  Main  Street  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  the  public-house  exterior  about 
"O'Reilly's  Stores",  nor  did  the  proprietor 
term  his  place  of  business  a  public -house. 
He  invariably  referred  to  it  as  "  The  Stores  " 
— not  out  of  pride,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  or  of  tradition.  Neither  was 
tlie  place  a  public -house  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  opened  its  doors  on 
week-days  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  closed  them  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, except  on  Saturdays  and  Christmas 
Eves,  when  the  closing  hour  was  extended 
to  ten  o'clock.  At  any  rate,  John  O'Reilly, 
as  the  holder  of  the  license,  knew  best  what 
to  term  his  place  of  business.  If  he  called  it 
a  Store,  there  was  no  reason  on  earth  why 
anyone  else  should  call  it  a  Public-house.  If 
he  described  himself  as  a  Spirit  Merchant, 
there  was  no  reason  why  anyone  else  should 
call  him  a  Publican,  or  refer  to  him  by  the 
still  more  odious  term.  Licensed  Victualler. 

The  business  transacted  by  the  Merchant 
of  Killogue  was  not  of  the  ordinary  public- 
house  character.  Beer  and  wines  could  be 
obtained  on  demand,  and  could  be  consimied 
either  on  or  off  the  premises  at  the  sweet 
will  of  the  purchaser,  but  the  sale  of  these 
minor  commodities  was  not  thrust  upon  the 
public.  Whisky  was  the  staple  commodity. 
It  was  considered  vulgar  to  call  for  beer 
under  O'Reilly's  roof,  though  you  might  ask 
for  a  glass  of  sherry  without  risk  to  your 
social  status. 

The  retail  department — that  is  to  say, 
the  department  boldly  set  aside  for  retail 
customers  and  known  as  "the  shop" — had 
its  entrance  in  Conduit  Lane.  The  shop  was 
furnished  with  a  plain  counter  wholly  de- 
void of  beer-taps  and  like  paraphernalia.  A 
wooden  form  stretched  itself  along  the  walls, 
and  a  small  deal  table  stood  in  a  dark  corner. 

As  a  rule,  O'Reilly's  shop — the  proprietor 
called  it  "the  shop",  not  as  one  speaks  of 
his  shop  in  the  general  or  generic  sense,  but 
as  a  particular  department  of  his  business — 
was  not  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  the 


town.  It  was  recognized  as  a  place  of  call 
and  a  house  of  entertainment  for  the  country 
folk  who  visited  Killogue  .sporadii:ally  dur- 
ing the  week,  or  in  the  lump  on  market  days 
or  fair  days. 

The  wholesale  department — "The  Stores" 
proper  —  which  you  entered  by  the  Main 
Street  door,  had  about  it  little,  if  any,  of  the 
appearance  of  a  house  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
drinks  to  be  consumed  on  or  off  the  premises. 
There  was  no  counter,  no  display  of  glasee.s, 
or  pewters,  or  jugs,  or  water-bottles.  Whisky- 
barrels  of  various  sizes,  all  furnished  with 
bright  brass  taps,  lined  the  walls,  and  a  few 
chairs  dotted  the  floor.  In  one  corner  of  the 
wholesale  department  there  stood  a  rect- 
angular wooden  enclosure  about  live  feet  in 
height.  This  was  labelled  "Office",  and 
when  the  proprietor  sat  at  his  desk  in  tlie 
office,  you  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  top 

'  of  his  head  without  craning  your  neck. 

Apart  from  the  wholesale  trade  —  the 
supplying  of  whisky  in  quantities  to  families 
or  to  small  publicans  in  town  and  country — 
a  large  and  lucrative  retail  business  was 
transacted  in  the  Main  Street  end  of  the 
building.      The    customers    here    were    all 

I  townsfolk.  They  were  mostly  young  men, 
but  a  sprinkling  of  the  elders  might  be  seen 
"darting"  into  O'Reilly's  at  regular  periods 
during  the  day.  Though  there  was  no 
absolute  foundation  for  the  superstition,  it 

;  was  considered  a  sort  of  privilege  to  be 
served  with  whisky  in  the  office.  O'Reilly, 
if  he  were  in  the  humour,  conversed  genially 
with  you  from  the  interior  of  his  wooden 
box,  or  if  you  were  a  special  customer,  and 
if  he  w^ere  not  specially  busy,  he  stepped  out 
and  discussed  with  you  the  news  of  the  day, 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  dulness  of 
trade,  local  scandal,  or  any  other  topic  of 
current  interest.  Denis  or  Pat — never  a 
shopman— brought  the  privileged  customer 

j  his  glass,  or  half-glass,  of  whisky  and  poured 
the  necessary  water  into  the  tumbler  as  the 

j  customer  held  it  in  his  hand.  It  was  quite 
respectable  to  drink  whisky  in  this  part  of 

I  O'Reilly's  Stores,  but  a  townsman  who  would 
enter  the  premises  by  the  Conduit  Lane  door 
and  consume  whisky  in  the  shop  would  lose 
caste  and  credit  for  ever. 

The  "Shop"  department  was  separated 
from  the  "  Office "  department  by  a  high 
wooden  partition.  The  "  Office  "  department 
was  always  scrupulously  bright  and  clean ; 
the  "  Shop  "  department  was  generally  dirty 
and    always    dingy.     In    the    "  Office '',    the 
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young  man  of  the  town  could  sip  his  whisky 
delicately,  or  swallow  it  at  a  gulp,  out  of  a 
clean  tumbler,  and  he  could  listen  to  the 
resonant  voice  of  John  O'Reilly,  whilst  at 
times  his  ears  would  catch  murmurs  of 
palavers  from  beyond  the  pale — the  wooden 
partition — where  the  Irish  language,  as  well 
as  the  Anglo-Irish,  was  spoken  freely  by  the 
agricultural  customei's  of  the  Merchant  of 
Killogue. 

The  most  remunerative  portion  of  O'Reilly's 
business  was  that  derived  from  the  farmers 
who  visited  Killogue  to  dispose  of  produce, 
to  traffic  in  live-stock,  to  do  their  shopping. 
"O'Reilly's  Stores"  was  the  farmer's  house 
par  excellence.  It  was  not  only  a  place  of 
entertainment  for  him,  but  also  a  place  where 
his  most  secret  afiairs  were  transacted.  In 
a  room  over  the  shop — facetiously  termed 
the  "Board  Room"  by  the  proprietor  him- 
self—  the  agriculturist  could  get  his  pro- 
missory notes  drawn  up  by  Denis  or  Pat ;  he 
could  make  bargains,  secret  and  otherwise, 
about  his  produce  and  stock ;  he  could  ad- 
dress letters  to  his  landlord ;  and  his  family 
affairs  and  his  disputes  with  his  neighbours 
could  be  arranged  with  neatness  and  des- 
patch. Many  a  case  had  been  kept  out  of 
the  Law  Courts  in  the  Board  Room,  O'Reilly 
acting  as  Judge,  Jury,  and  Sheriff;  and 
many  a  matrimonial  bargain  had  been  struck, 
O'Reilly  helping  to  forge  the  golden  fetters. 

The  shrewd,  suave  man  of  whisky  could 
readily  enter  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
his  farmer  friends.  He  was  a  fairly  good 
judge  of  the  weather,  and  a  most  trust- 
worthy critic  of  butter  and  oats.  He  knew 
all  that  was  to  be  known  about  top-dressing, 
and  subsoiling,  and  the  feeding  of  stock. 
He  was  a  noted  authority  on  artificial 
manures  and  on  manufactured  food  for 
cattle.  Give  liim  a  fair  grip  of  a  pig,  and 
he  could  tell  you  its  specific  gravity  to  an 
ounce;  and  at  a  glance  he  could  give  a 
pretty  fair  guess  at  the  weight  of  a  firkin  of 
butter  or  a  load  of  hay.  He  knew  the  dis- 
tinguishing name  of  every  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Killogue,  and  the  number  of 
acres  it  contained.  Tlie  name  of  every 
farmer  of  consequence  in  the  surrounding 
district,  and  his  family  history,  were  familiar 
in  his  mouth  as  household  words. 

Making  no  apparent  effort  to  obtain  power 
in  the  town,  John  O'Reilly,  Town  Councillor 
and  Poor  Law  Guardian,  was  a  mighty  power 
in  Killogue ;  and  no  one  was  better  aware  of 
the  fact  than  himself.     He  could  sway  the 


Corporation  or  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or  any 
of  the  Local  Charity  Boards  upon  which  he 
sat,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  could  sway  the 
meanest  farmer  who  purchased  "  a  half  wan  " 
at  his  "Shop"  counter.  His  interest  at  a 
parliamentary  election  was  more  powerful 
than  the  interest  of  any  local  land-owner, 
always  excepting  the  Member  for  the 
Borough.  Woe  betide  any  unlucky  shop- 
keeper in  Killogue  who  attempted  to  sit 
upon  any  of  the  local  Boards  in  opposition  to 
O'Reilly's  views  as  to  who  should  be  the  fit 
and  proper  person !  There  was  no  osten- 
tation in  his  exercise  of  power;  and  it 
must  be  understood  that  his  influence  did 
not  extend  to  the  Protestant  and  Quaker 
minority,  though  few  Protestants  or  Quakers 
would  care  to  go  deliberately  out  of  their 

!  way  to  oppose  any  reasonable  scheme  of 
John  O'Reilly  concerning  the  conduct  of 
public  business  in  the  borough. 

In  addition  to  all  his  Napoleonic  qualities, 
O'Reilly  possessed  a  knowledge  which  gave 
him  a  great  grip  of  his  customers,  and  which 
was  peculiar  to  himself.  He  knew  (just  as 
a  musician  knows  a  tune)  the  palate  of  every 
customer  of  his  whose  palate  was  worth 
studying.      He    could    tell    which    of    his 

j  numerous  farmer  friends  liked  their  whisky 
plain  and  neat;  which  of  them  liked  it 
"  smothered  "  in  water ;  which  of  them  pre- 
ferred it  with  "  a  bite  "  in  it ;  which  of  them 

1  sought  for  the  tang  of  the  cask  (for  the 
palate  of  the  whisky-bibber  is  a  strange  and 
wonderful  creation) ;  which  of  them  wouldn't 
give  a  curse  for  "the  hard  stuff",  unless  it 
had  the  full  flavour  of  fusel-oil.  Then  there 
was  a  set  of  customers  who  coveted  the  spirit 
when  its  taste  was  disguised  by  a  modicum 
of  ginger  cordial,  or  with  a  dash  of  port-wine, 
or  with  a  few  drops  of  clove  or  peppermint. 
When  the  whisky  reached  O'Reilly's  bonded 
warehouse  it  was  of  two  kinds  only — a 
Dublin  whisky  well  matured,  and  a  raw 
spirit  from  Cork — but  in  the  Stores  the 
whisky  was  arranged  in  casks  which  con- 
tained decoctions  of  many  qualities  and  a 
variety  of  colours. 

Country  marriages  and  the  preliminary 
betrothals,  as  it  has  already  been  noted,  were 
matters  in  which  O'Reilly  took  an  active 
part ;  but  he  also  occupied  his  teeming  brain 
with  other  and  perhaps  equally  important 
events  in  social  life — christenings,  to  wit, 
and  wakes.  In  many  cases,  too,  he  acted  as 
agent  between  farmer  and  undertaker — 
though  this  was  a  class  of  business  which  he 
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did  not  covet,  and  from  wliicli  he  did  not 
seek  to  obtain  any  direct  profit  —  in  the 
matter  of  the  funeral  cortege.  Neither  did 
he  yearn  for  cliristeningM.  As  a  rule,  they 
i-an  only  into  cheap  port  or  sherry,  and  some- 
times they  involved  his  standing  sponsor  for 
the  child  of  a  customer,  or  his  sending  a 
polite  refusal  to  be  a  godfather,  accompanied 
by  wishes  of  joy  to  the  parents.  To  enter 
into  spiritual  relations  with  a  neighbour's 
child  was  abhorrent  to  his  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things.  He  was  no  lover  of  babies, 
and  he  felt  there  was  something  foolish  in 
his  undertaking  (when  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  inviUition)  the  spiritual  charge  of 
a  newly-born  son  or  dauglitei'  of  the  soil. 

Wakes  were  a  special  and  a  well-beloved 
feature  with  him.  They  ran  into  money, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
certain  graduated  tokens  of  sympathy  with 
the  afflicted — displays  which  he  felt  were 
holy  and  wholesome.  In  connection  with 
wakes  he  had  a  set  system  for  showing  his 
public  sense  (which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  his  private  feelings)  of  sorrow.  He  did 
not  measure  his  mourning  by  the  ordinary 
standards — by  the  width  of  a  hat-band  or 
the  black  border  on  his  note-paper.  Never- 
theless his    public    display   of    sympathetic 


grief  was — a«  all  such  displays  must  be — 
regulated  by  a  sliding  scale. 

When  a  family  ordered  a  gallon  of  whisky 
for  a  wake,  and  paid  cash,  Mr.  O'Reilly 
spoke  words  of  tender  condolence.  Wlien 
three  gallons  were  ordered,  he  put  up  one 
shutter  on  his  Main  Street  window  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  in  addition  to  speak- 
ing the  words  of  sympathy.  When  five 
gallons  were  ordered,  he  put  up  thiee 
shutters,  and  went  very  near  to  the  brink  of 
tears  when  receipting  the  bill.  When  ten 
gallons  of  whisky  were  ordered,  he  made  it 
his  business  to  go  a  bit  of  the  way  with  the 
funeral,  if  the  place  of  interment  was  not 
outside  the  limits  of  a  rea.sonable  walk. 
When  twenty  gallons  were  ordered  for  a 
country  wake — few  dwellers  in  the  town 
ever  reached  the  twenty-gallon  standard — 
he  attended  the  funeral  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  sons,  on  an  outside  car.  And  on  some 
rare  occasions,  when  forty  gallons — the  ex- 
treme limit — were  ordered,  the  Merchant  of 
Killogue  put  up  all  his  shutters,  closed  his 
stores  for  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  attended 
the  funeral,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons, 
on  an  outside  car,  or  in  a  covered  car  if  there 
was  any  meteorological  excuse  for  employing 
a  covered  vehicle. 
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THE   BANSHEE.i 

God  between  us  and  all  harm, 
For  I  to-night  have  seen 

A  banshee  in  the  shadow  pass 
Along  the  dark  boreen. 


1  This  and  the  following  poems  by  kind  permission  of 
the  author. 


And  as  she  went  she  keened  and  cried, 
And  combed  her  long  white  hair; 

She  stopped  at  Molly  Reilly's  door, 
And  sobbed  till  midnight  there. 

And  is  it  for  himself  she  moans, 

Who  is  so  far  away  ? 
Or  is  it  Molly  Reilly's  death 

She  cries  until  the  day? 

Now  Alolly  thinks  her  man  is  gone 

A  sailor  lad  to  be ; 
She  puts  a  candle  at  her  door 

Each  night  for  him  to  see. 

But  he  is  off  to  Galway  town 
(And  who  dare  toll  her  this?), 

Enchanted  by  a  woman's  eyes, 
Half  maddened  by  her  kiss. 

So  as  we  go  by  Molly's  door 

We  look  towards  the  sea, 
And  .say,  "May  God  bring  home  your  lad, 

Wherever  he  may  be  ". 
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1  pray  it  may  be  Molly's  self 
The  banshee  keens  and  cries, 

For  who  dare  breathe  the  tale  to  her, 
Be  it  her  man  who  dies? 

But  there  is  sorrow  on  the  way, 

For  I  to-night  have  seen 
A  banshee  in  the  shadow  pass 

Along  the  dark  boreen. 


THE  PRIEST'S   BROTHER. 

Thiice  in  the  night  the  priest  arose 
From  broken  sleep  to  kneel  and  pray. 

"Hush,  poor  ghost,  till  the  red  cock  crows. 
And  I  a  mass  for  your  soul  may  say." 

Thrice  he  went  to  the  chamber  cold, 
Where,  stiff  and  still  uncofSned, 

His  brother  lay,  his  beads  he  told, 

And,  "Rest,  poor  spirit,  rest,"  he  said. 

Thrice  lay  the  old  priest  down  to  sleep 
Before  the  morning  bell  should  toll ; 

But  still  he  heard — and  woke  to  weep — 
The  crj'ing  of  his  brother's  soul. 

All  through  the  dark,  till  dawn  was  pale, 
The  priest  tossed  in  his  misery, 

With  muffled  ears  to  hide  the  waii. 
The  voice  of  that  ghost's  agony. 

At  last  the  red  cock  flaps  his  wings 
To  trumpet  of  a  day  new-born; 

The  lark,  awaking,  soaring  sings 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  morn. 

The  priest  before  the  altar  stands. 
He  hears  the  spirit  call  for  peace ; 

He  beats  his  breast  with  shaking  hands. 
"  0  Father,  grant  this  soul's  release. 

"Most  Just  and  ilerciful,  set  free 

From  Purgatorj''s  awful  night 
This  sinner's  soul,  to  fly  to  Thee, 

And  rest  for  ever  in  Thy  sight." 

The  mass  is  over — still  the  clerk 
Kneels  pallid  in  the  morning  glow. 

He  said,  "  From  evils  of  the  dark 
Oh,  bless  me,  father,  ere  you  go. 

"Benediction,  that  I  may  rest. 

For  all  night  did  the  banshee  weep." 

The  priest  raised  up  his  hands  and  blest — 
"Go  now,  my  child,  and  you  will  sleep." 


The  priest  went  down  the  vestry  stair, 
He  laid  his  vestments  in  their  place, 

And  turned — a  pale  ghost  met  him  there. 
With  beads  of  pain  upon  his  face. 

•'Brother,"  he  said,  "you  have  gained  me  peace. 
But  why  so  long  did  you  know  my  tears, 

And  say  no  mass  for  my  soul's  release. 
To  save  the  torture  of  all  those  years?" 

"God  rest  you,  brother,"  the  good  priest  said, 
"  No  years  have  passed — but  a  single  night." 

He  showed  the  body  uncoflined, 

And  the  six  wax  candles  still  alight. 

The  living  flowers  on  the  dead  man's  breast 
Blew  out  a  perfume,  sweet  and  strong. 

The  spirit  paused  ere  he  passed  to  rest — 
"  God  save  your  soul  from  a  night  so  long." 


CEAN   DUV   DEELISH. 

Cean  duv  deelish,  beside  the  sea, 
I  stand  and  stretch  my  hands  to  thee 

Across  the  world. 
The  riderless  horses  race  to  shore 
With  thundering  hoofs  and  shuddering  hoar, 

Blown  manes  uncurled. 

Cean  duv  deelish,  I  cry  to  thee 
Beyond  the  world,  beneath  the  sea. 

Thou  being  dead. 
Where  hast  thou  hidden  from  the  beat 
Of  crushing  hoofs  and  tearing  feet 

Thy  dear  black  head? 

Cean  duv  deelish,  'tis  hard  to  pray 
With  breaking  heart,  from  day  to  day, 

And  no  reply ; 
When  the  passionate  challenge  of  sky  is  cast 
In  the  teeth  of  the  sea,  and  an  angry  blast 

Goes  by. 

God  bless  the  woman,  whoever  she  be, 
From  the  tossing  waves  will  recover  thee 

And  lashing  wind. 
Who  will  take  thee  out  of  the  wind  and  storm, 
Dry  thy  wet  face  on  her  bosom  warm 

And  lips  so  kind? 

I  not  to  know.      It  is  hard  to  pray. 

But  I  shall  for  this  woman  from  day  to  day, 

' '  Comfort  my  dead, 
The  sport  of  the  winds  and  the  play  of  the  sea". 
I  loved  thee  too  well  for  this  thing  to  be, 

0  dear  black  head ! 
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[Eleanor  Hull  is  the  daughter  of  Professor 
Edward  Hull,  who  from  1870  to  1890  was 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 
She  was  born  in  Manchester,  and,  like  many 
enthusiastic  Irish  men  and  women,  is  of  Eng- 
lish descent.  Miss  Hull  has  the  true  student 
temperament,  and  herself  discovered  the  way 
to  those  studies  in  Irish  romantic  history  in 
which  she  delights,  and  in  which  she  is  so 
distinguished.  Miss  Hull  is  a  busy  member 
of  the  London  Irish  Literary  Society,  whose 
affairs  she  has  from  the  beginning  helped  to 
direct.  She  is  co-secretary  of  the  Irish  Texts 
Society.  The  following  extract  is  from  her 
Introduction  to  The  Cuchullin  Saga,  published 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  in  1889.] 


LITERAEY  QUALITIES  OF  THE  SAGA.i 
(from  "the  cuchulun  saga".) 

A  recent  American  essayist,  Mr.  Godkin, 
has  said  that  "  no  country  retains  the  hearty 
affection  of  its  educated  classes  which  does 
not   feed    their   imagination ".      Patriotism, 
that  is  to  say,  does  not  rest  to  any  degree 
upon  a  natural  pride  in  the  physical  beauty 
of  the  country  that  gave  us  birth,  nor  yet  on 
a  legitimate  satisfaction  in  its  commercial  or 
industrial  prosperity  :  it  rests  upon  what  we 
may  call  the  historic  imagination.     It  con- 
nects itself  with  certain  events  in  the  past 
history  of  our  country,  or  with  occurrences, 
sometimes   of    a    semi  -  legendary   character, 
that    have    stamped    themselves    upon    the 
mind  of  the  nation  in  a  series  of  vivid  men- 
tal pictures,  and  have  fostered  a  just  pride 
in  the  deeds  and  epochs  of  their  forefathers. 
Countries  that  have  their  history  still  to 
make,  or  that  have  i-isen  rapidly  to  greatness 
by  colonization   from  outside,  without  any 
backgi-ound   of    romantic   legend  or  heroic 
action,  are  lacking  in  the  fii"st  elements  that 
call   a    pure   and    elevated    patriotism    into 
existence.     The  memory  of  groat  deeds ;  the 
slow  growth   of   ideas,  expressed   either  in 
literature  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ;    the   mysterious  and  always  attractive 
twilight  of  romance,  out  of  which  a  nation 

1  By  permission  of  tlie  author. 


has  emerged  into  the  broad  daylight  of  his- 
toric life:  all  these  are  wanting.  The  con- 
sciousness of  a  greatness  rooted  firmly  in  the 
past  is  gone. 

The    history    and    literature    of    Ireland 
should,  perhaps   in   a  greater  degree   tlian 
that  of  any  other  country,  feed  and  stimu- 
late the  love  of  her  inhabitants.     Her  long 
and  varied  and  pitiful  story  should  draw  to 
her  the  affection  of  her  people ;  while  of  the 
imaginative  creations   of  the  poet   and   ro- 
manticist   she    has    an    almost    unequalled 
wealth.     Tliere  is  hardly  a  bay,  a  plain,  or 
hill    in    Ireland   around   which  a   romance, 
Pagan  or  Christian,  has  not  woven  .some  tale 
or  legend.     It  was  indeed  a  special  pleasure 
of   the  early  writers   to  throw  across  each 
spot  a  halo   of    invention.      Many   of    the 
longer  pieces  of  ancient  Gaelic  literature  are 
composed   entirely   of    the    local    traditions 
belonging  to  special  districts.     Such  are  the 
Colloquy  u-ith  the  Ancients  and  The  Dissenchaa- 
tracts,  which  may  be  compared  with  KiUmxh 
and   Olwen   in   Welsh  literature ;   but  even 
apart  from  these  geographical  collections  of 
tales,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that 
has   preserved   so   many  legends   connected 
with    special    places   as    Ireland   has    done. 
The  tradition  of  these  tales  is  fast  being  lost 
among  the  people ;  wherever  politics  and  the 
newspaper  enter,  folk-lore  dies  out:   natur- 
ally, too,  wherever  the  English  tongue  has 
superseded  the  older  speech   in  which   the 
tales  were  handed  down,  their  memor}-  falls 
away.     And  as  the  recollections  of  the  great 
names  and  great  deeds  of  her  ancestors  fades 
into  a  faint  tradition,  patriotism  sinks  into  a 
mere  pass- word  of  demagogues ;   as  the  old 
tales  dwindle  into  folk-lore  and  are  gradually 
forgotten,  the  light  of  fantasy  is  lost  from 
the  hills  and    plains   of   Ireland.      To   the 
traveller  in  Ireland  the  imaginative  loss  is 
grievous ;  to  the  Irish  man  and  woman  it  is 
irreparable. 

The  sagas  of  Ireland,  though  they  have 
not  as  yet  taken  their  natural  place  beside 
the  Epics  of  the  Nibelungen,  of  Cliarle- 
magne,  or  of  Arthur,  will  bear  comparison 
in  the  scope  and  originality  with  any  of 
these,  and  will  add  to  them,  moreover,  some 
new  elements. 

The  fact  that  Irish  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
dead  language,  has  invested  the  literature 
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enshrined  in  it  with  a  Hvely  interest  for 
scholars.  The  old  literature  of  Ireland  is 
being  rediscovered,  and  a  host  of  philologists 
are  devoting  their  best  efforts  to  its  eluci- 
dation. The  moment  is  a  critical  one.  Up 
to  the  present,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
interest  which  it  has  inspired  is  purely  lin- 
gui.stic  and  comparative.  Antiquarians  and 
philologists  have  used  the  material  as  a 
repository  of  ancient  customs  and  a  battle- 
field for  linguistic  contests.  The  time  is 
fast  approaching,  however,  when  it  nmst 
be  considered  in  a  quite  different  aspect, 
namely,  as  pure  literature.  The  sagas  of 
Ireland  must  be  placed  beside  the  sagas  of 
the  North  and  the  epics  of  mediaeval  Europe, 
and  their  qualities  and  defects  weighed  to- 
gether. Very  interesting  results  ai'e  likely 
to  be  obtained,  and  much  light  will  probably 
be  thrown  thereby  on  the  literary  connection 
of  Ireland  with  other  countries. 

The  isolation  of  Ireland  from  the  great 
movements  of  European  thought  has  been 
too  much  insisted  upon.  Although  Ireland 
escaped  the  domination  of  Rome  during  the 
period  of  her  early  literary  activity,  and  thus 
her  literature  remains  as  an  almost  solitary 
example  of  a  Western  culture  developing 
along  native  lines  and  unchanged  by  Latin 
influence,  yet  at  the  later  period,  during 
which  her  mediteval  bardic  output  was  being 
gathered  together  and  written  down,  Ireland, 
so  far  from  occupying  an  isolated  position, 
was  in  intimate  relationship  not  only  with 
England,  but  with  Northern,  Western,  and 
Central  Euiope.  Her  intellectual  intercourse 
extended,  not  to  the  schools  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy  only,  but  through  her  monas- 
teries to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
and  a  constant  intercommunication  was  kept 
up  between  these  foreign  establishments  and 
the  mother-country.  In  all  these  countries 
we  find  to-day  ti-aces  of  Irish  learning  and 
Iiish  art.  Even  Spain  shows  signs  of  Irish 
influence,  while  the  long  centuries  of  asso- 
ciation with  Scandinavia  left  deep  traces 
upon  the  national  life  and  the  national 
literature  of  both  countries.  It  was  during 
this  epoch  of  great  outward  activity  and 
movements  towards  foreign  countries  that 
we  may  sui'mise  the  great  mass  of  Irish 
pagan  romance  to  have  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  moulding  into  its  final  form,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  some  modifications 
were  not  introduced  into  it  from  its  contact 
with  foreign  romance  and  foreign  methods  of 
thought.     These  modifications,  though  com- 


paratively slight,  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  examination  of  Irish  pagan 
romance,  and  the  frequency  or  larity  with 
which  we  meet  with  ideas  foreign  to  the 
Irish  mind  and  imagination  may  help  to 
determine  both  the  age  of  the  particular 
version  of  any  tale  we  are  examining  and 
the  measure  of  its  popularity.  Those  stories 
that  were  universal  favourites,  and  therefore 
frequently  repeated,  will  natui'ally  show  a 
greater  assimilation  of  foreign  ideas  than 
those  which  fell  out  of  popular  favour.  It 
is  to  these  latter  tales  that  we  must  look  to 
find  the  Irish  imagination  in  its  pure  and 
native  form,  untouched  by  outside  influences. 
Equally  impoi'tant  is  it  for  us  to  remember 
that,  though  most  of  the  tales  of  the  Cuchul- 
lin  Saga,  if  not  all  of  them,  bear  marks  of  a 
pre-Christian  origin,  yet  they  come  down  to 
us  transcribed  by  monkish  hands  and  pre- 
served in  monastic  libraries.  The  early 
monasteries  were  the  storehouses  of  the 
literary  life  of  the  nation ;  monks  and  saints 
were  the  copyists  and  compilers.  The  Leab- 
har  nah  Uidhre,  or  "  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow "' 
(so-called  from  the  parchment  on  which  it 
was  inscribed),  the  oldest  existing  book  in 
which  tales  of  the  Cuchullin  Saga  have  been 
preserved,  was  begun  and  partly,  at  least, 
arranged  and  written  out  by  a  religious  of 
the  monastery  or  "  family  "  of  Clonmacnois. 
The  Book  of  Leinster  was  transcribed  by 
Finn  MacGorman,  Bishop  of  Kildare.  It  is 
of  immense  interest  to  find  that  while  the 
monks  naturally  gave  a  large  place  in  their 
work  to  the  lives  of  saints  and  to  religious 
literature,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  preserve 
and  transmit  with  equal  care,  not  only  the 
historical  and  genealogical  records  of  their 
native  country,  but  also  the  great  body  of 
Pagan  romance  that  they  heard  recited  and 
sung  around  them.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  moment  of  decisive  break  between 
the  bardic  and  Chiistian  systems,  and  in  all 
matters  that  concerned  the  literature  and 
laws  of  their  country,  brehons  and  monks 
laboured  side  by  side.  The  monks  seem  to 
have  set  themselves  in  many  ways  to  carry 
on  the  system  of  the  bards,  and  it  appears 
certain  that,  so  far  from  feeling  any  fanatic 
hatred  against  the  old  Pagan  romance  litera- 
ture, they  desired  to  incorporate  such  of  its 
ideas  as  they  could  assimilate  with  tliose  of 
Christianity  into  their  own  teaching.  They 
did  this  consciously,  in  the  same  manner  and 
of  the  same  set  purpose  as  that  which  led 
St.  Patrick  to  adopt  the  Pagan  festivals  and 
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associate  them  with  Christian  events.  Thus 
we  find  it  is  St.  Ciaran,  one  of  the  most 
noted  .saints  of  Ireland,  who,  at  the  tomb  of 
Fergus  MacKoit}i,  writes  down  the  epic  of 
the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne ;  Mongan  comes  back 
"from  the  flock-abounding  Land  of  Promise" 
in  the  unseen  world  to  converse  with  Colum 
Cille.  It  is  to  St.  Patrick  that  Ossian  details 
the  adventures  of  his  compeers ;  and,  in  every 
case,  although  the  saint  is  represented  as 
denouncing  the  fierceness  and  Pagan  beliefs 
of  the  old  heroes,  he  listens  with  eagerness 
to  the  recital  of  their  deeds.  Once  more,  it 
is  St.  Patrick  who  calls  up  before  the  Pagan 
monarch  of  Tara  the  vision  of  Cuchullin  in 
his  chariot,  and  this  for  the  express  purpose 
of  persuading  King  Laegaire  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

This  frequent  association  of  Pagan  and 
Christian  personages  and  ideas  is  not  without 
meaning;  it  shows  that  not  only  no  strong 
prejudice  existed  against  the  ancient  litera- 
ture, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  curiosity 
and  an  appetite  was  felt  with  regard  to  it ; 
and  a  desire  was  experienced,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  to  reconcile  the  two  systems.  For 
the  finer  among  the  Cuchullin  stories  and 
those  of  independent  origin,  such  as  the 
Voyage  of  Maelduin,  the  Bruidhea  da  Derga, 
&c.,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  that  led 
to  the  careful  preservation  of  them ;  nor  is 
there  in  these  tales  any  trace  of  the  conten- 
tious wrangling  between  the  opposed  systems 
of  belief  that  is  found  in  many  of  the  Ossianic 
poems.  Such  stories  as  that  of  the  conjuring 
up  of  CuchuUin's  chariot  before  Laegaire,  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  point  to  a 
special  reverence  for  the  earlier  hero,  such 
as  is  not  displayed  towards  Finn  and  his 
champions. 

Nevertheless,  the  passage  of  the  legends 


through  monkish  hands  was  not  without  an 
effect  upon  the  final  form  in  which  the  tales 
have  come  down  to  us ;  clerical  handling  has 
denuded  the  old  romances  of  some  of  their 
Pagan  characteristics,  and  has  modified  cer- 
tain features  inconsistent  with  the  later 
teaching.  Christian  interpolations  have  been 
added,  and  in  some  instances  Pagan  and 
Christian  epochs  have  been  synchronized. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  two  causes  of  modi- 
fication, the  influence  of  foreign  intercourse, 
and  the  influence  of  Christian  reaction,  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  tales  of 
the  Cuchullin  cycle  may  roughly  be  classed 
as  follows:  First,  changes  due  to  deliberate 
interpolation ;  secondly,  changes  due  to 
deliberate  suppression ;  thirdly,  alterations 
brought  about  through  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  copyists ;  and  finally,  those 
that  have  arisen  through  the  assimilation  of 
foreign  ideas,  or  through  the  desire  to  glorify 
the  hero  by  comparison  with  classical  cham- 
pions or  the  heroes  of  other  nations. 

In  considering  the  variations  due  to  de- 
liberate interpolation,  it  is  well  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  error  of  supposing  that 
the  longer  form  in  which  any  story  has  come 
down  to  us  is  of  necessity  the  latest.  Though 
in  the  larger  number  of  instances  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  the  story  has  been 
adorned  and  expanded  by  the  poetic  fancy 
of  the  bards  through  whose  hands  it  has 
passed;  though  frequently  it  has  gathered 
accretions  from  foreign  and  classic  sources, 
and  though  descriptions  of  dress  and  general 
appearance  were  likely  to  be  lengthened  as 
time  went  on,  we  have  to  set  against  all  this 
the  consideration  that  many  of  the  tales,  as 
we  have  them,  are  mere  outlines,  to  be  filled 
up  by  improvised  description  at  the  time  of 
recitation. 
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[Richard  Ashe  King  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  King,  headmaster  of  Ennis  College.  He 
was  educated  at  his  father's  school  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  entered  the 
Church,  and  eventually  became  vicar  of  Low 
Moor,  Bradford.  About  1878  he  retired  from 
active  work  in  the  Church,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  literary  matters.  His  first  novel, 
Love,  the  Debt,  ran  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 


Tliat  was  a  story  of  English  life;  but  his  next, 
Tlie  Wearing  of  the  Green,  whkh  appeared  .-seri- 
ally in  BeJgravia  before  being  published  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  suflBciently  showed 
his  national  leanings.  These  were  followed 
by  several  other  novels — A  Dratcn  Game,  A 
Coquette's  Conquest,  A  Geraldine,  and  many 
othei"s.  His  Life  of  Swift  is  so  fresh  and 
picturesque  a  piece  of  biography  that  we 
quote  from  it  rather  than  from  the  noveb. 
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Mr.  Kiug  has  distinguished  himself  further 
as  a  lecturer.  The  extract  is  given  by  his 
kind  permission.] 


STELLA  AND   VANESSA. 

(FBOM    "THE  LIFE   OF  DEAN   SWIFT".) 

When  Swift  was  about  thirty  years  of  age 
he  wrote  down  a  memorandum  of  resolutions 
headed : — "  When  I  come  to  be  old  " — which 
was  found  in  liis  desk  after  his  death.  In 
his  desk  after  death  was  found  also  a  scrap 
■of  paper  enclosing  a  lock  of  hau'  with  an  in- 
scription which  might  have  been  written  in 
"the  ruddy  di-ops  that  visited  his  sad  heart" 
— "Only  a  Woman's  Hair".  Is  there  not  the 
•connection  between  this  inscription  and  the 
fifth  of  these  old-age  resolutions  that  there  is 
between  the  epilogue  and  the  prologue  of  a 
tragedy?  This  fifth  resolution  runs  thus: 
"  Not  to  be  fond  of  children,  or  let  them 
•come  near  me  hardly  ".  How  short-sighted  the 
recoil  of  some  of  Swift's  biographers  from 
this  resolution  as  inhuman !  It  is  human  as 
Hamlet's  wild  and  whiiling  indictment  of 
Ophelia  for  inspiring  him  with  love.  All  the 
other  resolutions  are  against  weaknesses  he 
felt  or  feared.  Is  this  the  sole  exception? 
Surely  he  would  need  to  make  no  resolution 
against  a  natural  antipathy?  I  have  myself 
no  doubt  that  this  resolution,  which  comes  in 
so  incongruously  among  the  rest,  was  sug- 
gested, not  indeed  by  what  he  feared  in  the 
futui'e,  but  by  what  he  felt  in  the  present — 
the  fatal  hold  Esther  Johnson  in  her  child- 
hood and  through  her  childishness  had  taken 
•on  his  heart.  Esther,  the  elder  of  two 
daughters  of  the  widow  of  a  confidential  ser- 
vant of  Sir  William  Temple's,  was  eight  years 
of  age  when  Swift  first  came  to  reside  in  the 
same  household  with  her.  Swift  undertook 
her  education,  and  found  her  an  apt,  a  win- 
ning, and  an  adoring  pupil.  A  proud  man's 
love  is  always  drawn  out  by  the  benefits  he 
confers  rather  than  by  those  he  receives,  and 
Swift  of  all  men  must  have  found  the  relief 
immense  at  Moor  Park  to  play  for  some 
hours  daily  the  part  of  an  adored  patron  in 
place  of  that  of  a  slighted  dependant.  Again, 
Swift,  the  most  masterful  of  men,  made  al- 
ways that  oriental  submissiveness  exacted 
from  childhood  a  preliminary  and  indispen- 
sable condition — with  the  sex — of  his  friend- 
ship. The  rules  ordaining  this  and  other 
oriental  observances,  which  he  formulated  in 


jest,  he  insisted  on  seriously,  with  the  result 
which  might  be  expected — the  adoration  of 
the  sex 

"  That  seeks  to  find  in  those  they  love, 
Stem  strength  and  promise  of  control ". 

Now    Stella's  submissiveness,    dating    from 
childhood,   was   naturally   childlike    to    the 
close  of  her  life.     Her  worship  of  Swift  was 
also   childlike   in   its   implicitness,  while   it 
ripened  with  years  into  a  woman's  passion ; 
and  this  devotion  he  retui'ned  with  a  love  as 
tender  and  intense  as  a  man  ever  felt  for 
'  a  woman.     I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  is 
untouched  by  the  infantile  prattle  of  The 
Journal  to  Htdla — written  in  the  intervals  of 
his  dictating  the  policy  of  England  at  home 
and  abroad  —  or  who   is   unmoved   by  the 
white-hot  agony  of  his  anxiety  during  her 
illness  or  of  his  anguish  after   her   death. 
Yet  he  marries  her — if  indeed  he  married 
her  at  all — only  late  in  Ufe,  and  then  only  in 
form.     Why?     This  is  what  is  called  "the 
mystery  "  of  his  life,  which  the  ingenuity  of 
j  a  host  of  biographers  has  been  taxed  to  ex- 
{  plain.    Some  account  for  it  by  the  suggestion 
that  Swift  and  Stella  were  brother  and  sister 
I  - — illegitimate  childi^en  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
I  pie's  by  different  mothers — a  suggestion  which 
hardly  needed   the   demonstrative  evidence 
tliat  has  been  adduced  to  disprove  it;  since 
the  mere  maniage  fomi  itself  seems  to  me  to 
I  disprove  it.  If  one  must  needs  find  a  mystery 
I  in  Swift's  life,  then  there  is  one  infinitely 
'  more  unaccountable  to  readers  of  A  Tale  of 
a  Tub  than  his  merely  formal  marriage  to 
Stella — the  mystery  of  his  sincere  and  sup- 
reme faith  in  the  Church  of  England.    That  a 
man  who  saw  everything  with  so  piercing  an 
eye  and  in  so  fierce  a  light  as  Swift  did,  could 
*  not  see  that  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  he  had  dug 
the  foundations  of  his  Church  away,  is  to  me 
I  far  and  away  the  most  inexj>licable  mystery 
of  his  life.    However,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  he  did  really  and  entirely  believe  in  his 
Church;  and  to  such  a  believer  it  would  have 
seemed  sacrilege  to  go  through  the  form  of 
an  incestuoiis  marriage. 

But  this  discredited  theory  has  been  dis- 
placed in  later  biographies  by  another  no  less 
unwarrantable — Swift's  constitutional  inca- 
pacity of  love.  But  how  is  this  theory  re- 
concilable with  his  Leicester  flirtations  in 
general,  and  specially  that  with  Miss  Betty 
Jones,  which  so  alarmed  his  mother,  who 
probably  knew  something  of  his  tempera- 
ment ?      How   is    it    reconcilable    with    the 
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vehement  pasBion  of  his  propoaal  to  Miss 
Waling  ("  Vai ilia ") i  Or  how  even  with  liis 
oripiiial  intention  to  many  Stella  the  mo- 
ment lie  was  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  wife  ? 
What  leus  than  sudi  an  intention  do  these 
words,  coming  fiom  a  man  so  scrupulously 
sincei'e  as  Swift,  express?  "I  beg  you  to  be 
easy,"  he  writes  from  London  to  her;  "I  beg 
you  to  be  easy  till  fortune  takes  her  course, 
and  to  believe  that  your  felicity  is  the  great 
goal  I  aim  at  in  all  my  pursuits." 

If  Swift  might  have  married  Betty  Jones, 
would  have  married  "  Varina  ",  and  meant  to 
marry  Stella,  I  think  this  second  theory  can 
be  accepted  only  in  default  and  in  despair  of 
any  other  adequate  explanation. 

But  surely  we  have  an  adequate  explana- 
tion in  the  two  horrors  which  haunted  Swift's 
life — horror  of  poveity  and  dependence  in 
his  youth,  and  horror  of  impending  madness 
in  his  manhood?  Over  and  over  again  he 
inveighs  against  the  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  improvident  marriages.  Here  is  a  Swiftian 
paxable  wherewith  he  poured  in  oil  and  wine 
into  the  wounds  of  a  hajiless  curate,  who  had 
made  such  a  marriage:- — "When  I  was  a 
school-boy  at  Kilkenny,  and  in  the  lower 
foi-m,  I  longed  very  much  to  have  a  horse  of 
my  own  to  ride  on.  One  day  I  saw  a  poor 
man  leading  a  very  mangy,  lean  horse  out  of 
the  town  to  kill  him  foi-  his  skin.  I  a.sked 
the  man  if  he  would  sell  him,  which  he 
readily  consented  to  do,  upon  my  offering 
him  somewhat  more  than  the  piice  of  his 
hide,  which  was  all  the  money  1  had  in  the 
world.  I  immediately  got  on  liim,  to  the 
great  envy  of  some  of  my  school-fellows,  and 
to  the  ridicule  of  others,  and  rode  him  about 
the  town.  The  horse  soon  tired,  and  lay 
down.  As  I  had  no  stable  to  put  him  into, 
nor  any  money  to  pay  for  his  sustenance,  I 
began  to  find  out  wliat  a  foolish  bai-gain  I 
had  made,  and  cried  heartily  for  the  loss  of 
my  cash;  but  the  horse  dying  soon  after  upon 
the  spot,  gave  me  some  relief."  I  ought  to 
;idd  that  when  the  curate,  with  tears, admitted 
that  this  romantic  parable  fitted  every 
circumstance  of  his  case.  Swift  interested 
him.self  successfully  to  procure  his  promo- 
tion. 

When,  however.  Swift  had  himself  obtained 
audi  promotion  as  would  have  enabled  him 
to  maintain  a  wife  in  comfort,  he  had  become 
haunted  with  the  spectre  of  a  more  frightful 
presentiment.  It  was  not  often  that  Swift 
disclosed  his  deepest  feelings  even  to  his 
dearest  friends,  and  it  must  have  been  the 


overpowering  pressure  of  this  horroi-  -wliich 
impelled  him  to  open  his  heart  to  its  blackest 
depth  one  day  to  Young,  the  poet:  "I  shall 
die  at  the  top,  like  that  tree ! "  His  uncle, 
Godwin,  had  died  so,  and  there  must,  I 
think,  liave  been  a  brooding  consciousness  in 
'  his  mind  that  the  nickname  of  "  mad  par.soii  " 
I  by  which  he  was  known  both  in  Loudon  and 
I  in  Ireland  in  his  youth,  was  not  given  with- 
out ground.  But  chiefly  the  increase  in  the 
violence  of  the  attacks  of  the  congenital  dis- 
ease, Labyri)dhine  Vertigo,  whicli  caused  not 
only  dizziness  and  deafness,  but  intolerable 
agony,  and  tho.se  epileptic  .seizures  which  did 
at  last  produce  paralysis  of  the  brain,  warned 
Swift  of  his  ever-impending  doom.  Hence 
this  cry  of  despair  to  Young ;  hence  his  set- 
ting aside  a  third  of  his  income  to  the  sym- 
pathetic object  of  founding  an  asylum  after 
his  death ;  and  hence  also,  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all,  his  horror  of  any  marriage  not  purely 
formal. 

As  for  the  other  factitious  mystery  of  his 
life,  his  relations  to  Vanessa,  it  is  precisely 
as  mysterious  as  Desdemona's  love  for  Othello. 
If  ever  thei'e  was  "a  round  unvainished  tale 
delivered  "  of  the  whole  couise  of  a  mattei'  of 
the  kind,  it  is  told  in  Cadenus  and  Vanessa ; 
and  this  tale,  remember,  was  not  only  written 
solely  for  Vanessa's  eye,  but  was  published 
solely  by  Vanessa's  vindictive  wish.  There- 
fore it  is  as  certain  as  anything  well  can  be 
that  Swift  in  CadeniLS  and  Vanessa  has  ex- 
tenuated nothing  against  himself,  and  has 
set  down  naught  in  malice  against  Vanessa. 
On  the  contrary,  every  line  of  the  poem 
shows — as  it  naturally  and  almost  necessarily 
would  show,  since  it  was  written  for  her  sole 
reading — a  wish  to  save  hei'  self-respect  by 
explaining  or  extenuating  her  passionate 
advances.  She  makes  these  advances  be- 
cause— 

"  Two  maximB  she  could  still  produce, 
And  sad  experience  taught  their  use  : 
That  virtue,  pleased  by  being  shown, 
Knows  nothing  which  it  dares  not  own ; 
Can  make  us  without  fear  disclose 
Our  inmost  secrets  to  our  foes ; 
That  common  forms  were  not  designed 
Directoi-s  to  a  noble  mind  ". 

On  the  other  hand,  she  had  misread  Swift's 
feelings: — 

"  That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy- 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  bov  ". 
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And  she  had  misi^ead  his  temperament: 

"  Her  scholar  is  not  apt  to  learu  : 
Or  wants  capacity  to  reach 
The  science  she  designs  to  teach : 
Wherein  his  genius  was  below 
The  skill  of  every  common  beau, 
Who,  though  he  cannot  spell,  is  wise 
Enough  to  read  a  lady's  eyes, 
And  will  each  accidental  glance 
Interpret  for  a  kind  advance  ". 


If  this  account  of  their  relations  liad  been 
written  by  Swift  for  publication,  or  if  it  had 
been  posthumously  published  by  his  execu- 
tors, something  might  be  said  for  the  charge 
that  it  is  inaccurate,  or  imperfect,  or  unfair 
to  Yanessa-  but  as  Vanessa  alone  was  meant 
to  see  it,  and  as  she  alone  was  responsible 
for  its  publication,  it  cannot  be  suspected 
of  vindicating  him  un chivalrously  at  her 
expense. 


JUSTIN  huntlp:y  m'cartht. 
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IN   THE   HOUSE. 

(from    "a    LONDON    LEGEND".) 

When  the  providential  door  had  closed 
behind  Swift  he  found  himself  in  total  dark- 
ness. He  had  slipped  into  a  crouching 
attitude,  and  kept  so,  huddled  against  the 
door,  while  he  tried  with  strained  ears  to 
distinguish  between  the  tumult  of  pursuit 
and  the  beatings  of  his  own  heart.  How 
long  he  lay  so  he  did  not  know ;  it  seemed  a 
long  time,  but  it  was  probably  only  a  few 
seconds — time  enough  for  his  throbbing 
pulses   to   grow    tranquil — time   enough   to 


assure  himself  that  the  chase  had  indeed 
passed  by,  and  that  the  quarry  had  found 
shelter. 

Found  shelter  indeed.  So  much  was  cer- 
tain, but  the  question  now  came,  Where  had 
he  found  shelter?  What  was  the  asylum 
that  had  so  readily  welcomed  him,  which 
had  afforded  such  unexpected  sanctuary  to 
the  fugitive?  He  rose,  pressing  with  his 
hands  for  support  against  the  door,  to  his 
feet.  He  could  see  nothing  ;  the  darkness 
which  enveloped  him  was  complete,  a  dark- 
ness to  which  his  eyes  did  not  grow  accus- 
tomed. But  his  sense  of  hearing,  quickened 
by  the  predicament,  seemed  to  catch  some 
sounds  in  his  neighbourhood,  faint,  stealthy 
sounds  which  stirred  his  attention  for  an 
instant  and  then  dwindled  into  silence. 

Swift  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  match-box. 
When  he  found  it,  it  slipped  from  his  fingers 
as  he  fumbled  to  open  it,  and  he  heard  it  fall 
sharply  at  his  feet.  He  stooped  down  cau- 
tiously, and  after  a  second  of  search  put  his 
hand  upon  it.  Holding  it  firmly  this  time, 
he  rose  up,  and,  taking  out  a  match,  struck 
a  light. 

For  a  second  or  two  he  saw  nothing,  while 
the  light  flickered  and  wavered — nothing 
but  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  narrow, 
commonplace  hall  of  the  familiar  suburban 
kind,  papered  with  the  familiar  cheap  paper, 
stained  to  misrepresent  marble,  and  dirty 
with  the  familiar  dirt.  With  the  rapidity 
of  thought  Swift  had  classified  the  place  as 
belonging  to  a  type  of  dismal  lodging-house, 
with  which  he  was  not  unacquainted,  and  had 
smiled  at  the  classification  before  the  match 
between  his  fingers  had  burned  up  into  a 
steady  flame.     But  in  a  moment  it  had  done 
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80,  and  he  held  it  straight  before  him  in 
order  to  discern  by  that  faint  torch  what  the 
rest  of  his  haven  was  like. 

What  he  saw  seemed  so  terrible,  that  as 
he  saw  it  he  gave  a  wild  scream ;  the  match 
dropped  from  his  fingers,  buiying  him  once  ' 
again  in  darkness,  and  he  reeled  in  an  agony  [ 
of  alarm  back  against  the  door.  j 

There  he  rested,  panting.  His  breath 
seemed  as  if  it  would  choke  him,  his  heart 
had  swollen  again  till  it  .seemed  as  if  it  must 
burst  forth  fiom  his  body.  Swift  was  a 
courageous  man,  but  he  leaned  there  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  while  his  thoughts  recalled  to 
him  tumultuously  the  sight  he  had  just  seen. 

That  brief  illumination  had  shown  to  him 
at  the  first  flash  the  dingy  kind  of  hall  or 
passage  in  which  he  stood.  As  the  tiny 
light  grew  stronger  he  saw  that  the  passage 
ended  a  few  feet  fiom  him  in  a  flight  of 
stairs  which  went  straight  up  to  a  resting- 
place,  and  then  seemed  to  turn  sharply  back 
and  continue  its  ascent  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  Even  in  the  short  glance  that 
Swift  had  given  at  all  this  he  had  noted,  with 
the  quickness  of  such  impressions,  that  the 
stairway,  with  its  narrow,  coarse,  and  worn, 
and  faded  stair-carpet,  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  dingy  passage  that  led  to  it.  But  at  the 
same  moment  he  saw  something  so  startling, 
so  unexpected,  that  sheer  panic  had  con- 
quered him. 

For  the  place  appeared  to  his  startled 
senses  to  be  alive  with  snakes.  Down  the 
length  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs  a  huge 
serpent  stretched  itself  and  lifted  its  e^-il 
head  to  gaze  at  the  light.  Smaller  snakes 
were  coiled  up  on  almost  every  step,  while 
from  between  the  railings  of  the  balustrade 
above  boa-constrictors  hung,  their  shining, 
scaly  bodies  looped  and  festooned  between 
the  bars  of  that  dingy  stairway  as  he  had 
so  often  seen  them  in  pictures  looped  and 
festooned  from  the  giant  branches  of  some 
tropical  forest.  For  one  instant  of  intense 
anguish  he  saw  all  this,  saw  a  quantity  of 
eyes  shining  like  jewels  as  all  the  creatures 
turned  their  heads  towards  the  intruder  and 
the  light,  and  then  the  light  fell,  and  Swift 
stood  in  the  choking  darkness,  frenzied  with 
horror,  frenzied  with  fear. 

"Wliat  was  he  to  do — what  was  he  to  do? 
he  seemed  to  keep  asking  him.self.  In  the 
confusion  of  his  senses  he  found  himself 
wondering  if  he  had  indeed  seen  what  he 
thought  he  had  seen,  or  if  his  overstrained 
nerves  had  plaved  him  some  trick,  fivin^ 
Vol.  IV. 


fearful  shapes  to  ordinary  sliadows  in  tliat 
dim  place.  Or  had  the  seat  of  reason  been 
up.set  altogether  ?  All  these  thoughts  came 
crowding  desperately  into  his  mind  very 
much  as  a  crowd  pours  into  some  public  pla-.-e 
at  whose  gates  it  has  long  waited,  without 
order,  every  thought  striving,  as  it  were, 
to  arrive  first  at  the  consciousness  of  its  lord- 
A  space  of  a  single  second  seemed  to  choke 
with  the  conjectures  of  a  lifetime.  Yet  in 
another  second  they  all  seemed  to  vanish  and 
leave  Swift  helplessly  alone  with  the  damning 
certainty  that  he  had  seen  what  he  liad  seen. 

What  was  he  to  do — what  was  he  to  do? 
Into  what  horrible  place  had  chance  led  him? 
He  was,  of  course,  wholly  unarmed,  save  for 
the  stick  he  carried,  and  what  was  such  a 
weapon — what  was  any  weapon — against  the 
foes  into  whose  ambush  he  had  fallen?  If 
he  could  but  get  away !  He  groped  fran- 
tically for  the  handle  of  the  door  which  had 
so  insidiously  shielded  him  from  one  danger 
only  to  leave  him  helpless  before  a  danger 
surpassingly  greater.  He  groped  in  vain. 
He  could  find  no  handle  anywhere,  could  not 
even  find  any  division-line  in  the  smooth 
surface  against  which  he  leaned  to  show  him 
where  the  outline  of  the  door  was.  He  felt 
that  he  was  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  that 
he  would  have  to  fight  aimlessly,  hopelessly, 
in  the  dark,  during  a  few  horrible  moments, 
for  a  life  that  would  soon  be  snatched  away 
from  him  by  terrible  antagonists. 

Though  it  was  not  three  seconds  since  the 
moment  when  he  had  di'opped  the  match,  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  stood  there  at  bay  for  hours. 
The  air  seemed  to  be  full  of  creeping 
movements.  When  would  he  feel  the  first 
touch?  The  agony  of  the  thought  thawed 
the  silence  into  which  fear  had  frozen  him, 
and  a  cry  broke  from  his  lips.  It  sounded 
hollowly,  but  it  served  to  break  the  spell 
which  had  fallen  upon  him.  Desperate,  he 
would  at  least  do  all  he  could.  In  the  dark- 
ness his  voice  rang  out  again  and  yet  again, 
shrieking  for  help.  And  immediately  help 
came. 

A  gleam  of  light  flashed  in  the  upper  par: 
of  the  house,  a  gleam  which  increased  into  u 
glow  as  someone  descended  the  higher  flight 
carrying  a  lamp.  He  could  scarcely  hear 
the  softly-falling  footsteps,  but  he  could 
hear  that  some  human  voice  was  gently 
humming  or  half -singing  a  strange  tune. 
By  the  flicker  of  the  descending  light  Swift 
seemed  to  see  fine,  undulating  shadows  dis- 
appearing  in   its    direction,   but    wlien    the 
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light  became  more  pronounced,  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  creatures  whose  aspect  had  palsied 
his  energies. 

Breathing  hard,  he  stared  at  the  patcli  of 
light  upon  the  wall  as  it  came  slowly  down. 
The  croon  of  the  strange  song  ceased.  A 
voice  called  out  from  above:  "Who  is  there?" 
and  Swift  tried  to  answer,  but  once  again 
silence  had  gripped  him,  and  he  twitched 
his  Ups  uselessly. 

"Who  is  there?"  said  the  voice  again,  and 
Swift  saw  standing  on  the  landing  above 
him  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  lamp  and 
trying  by  its  aid  to  make  out  who  was  in  the 
hall.  He  found  his  voice  again  with  an 
effort  and  gasped  out  another  cry  for  help. 
Then  the  strain  and  the  relief  together  proved 
too  much  for  him,  and  with  a  sob  he  dropped 
in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor. 

When  Swift  recovered  his  senses  he  found 
himself  still  in  the  hall,  but  he  was  propped 
up  against  the  wall,  and  his  forehead  and 
hair  were  wet  with  water.  The  place  was 
sufficiently  lit  now  by  a  gas-jet,  whose  naked 
flame  betrayed  all  the  dinginess  of  the  place, 
but  revealed  no  sign  of  the  reptiles  that  had 
caused  Swift  such  terror.  A  man  stood 
before  him,  looking  down  upon  him — the 
man  with  the  lamp.  The  lamp  had  dis- 
appeared. Swift's  eyes,  wandering  wearily 
in  search  of  the  monsters  that  had  con- 
quered him,  noticed  unconsciously  all  the 
details — the  soiled  paper,  the  worn  carpet, 
the  globeless  gas-jet,  the  basin  of  water  by 
his  side,  with  the  towel  that  lay  steeped  in 
it.  Then  Swift  turned  his  gaze  feebly  up  to 
the  man,  and  looked  at  him  as  he  tried  to 
utter  some  words  of  thanks. 

The  man  was  rather  short  and  extremely 
thin,  and  the  colour  of  his  skin  was  brown, 
almost  like  mahogany.  In  curious  contrast 
to  the  hue  of  his  complexion,  his  hair  was  of 
a  gray  that  was  almost  entirely  white,  and 
his  long  thin  beard  and  long  moustaches 
were  of  the  same  colour.  His  eyes  were 
very  bright  and  keen,  but  their  bright- 
ness and  keenness  painfully  suggested  the 
eyes  of  snakes  to  Swift,  and  he  shuddered. 
The  man,  who  was  watching  him,  noted  the 
involuntary  gesture.  He  .stooped  down, 
holding  the  light  so  as  to  get  it  full  on 
Swift's  face,  and  peered  curiously  at  him. 
Swift  felt  his  own  lids  droop  under  that 
scrutiny.  After  a  few  seconds  the  man 
rose  to  his  feet  again,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
spoke. 

"Are  you  feeling  better?"  he  asked. 


His  voice  was  clear  and  sharp  and  imperious. 
It  did  not  seem  to  Swift  to  be  an  English 
voice,  but  a  foreign  voice  tempered  by  that 
peculiar  accent  which  generally  accompanies 
a  command  of,  and  practice  in,  many  tongues. 

Swift  struggled  to  sit  up  a  little.  His 
head  was  aching,  and  he  felt  dazed  and  queer. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  speech  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  obey  him.  At  length  he  got  the 
words  out. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  gasped. 

The  man  bent  down  closer  to  him,  and 
laid  his  hands  lightly  on  his  shoulders. 

"You  are  in  my  poor  house,"  he  said. 
"  Don't  you  think  you  could  manage  to  get 
up  now?" 

Though  the  touch  of  his  hands  was  very 
soft,  it  suggested  strength.  The  fingers 
closed  firmly  on  Swift's  shoulders,  and 
strength  seemed  to  pass  from  them  into 
Swift's  body.  The  hands  seemed  to  lift  him 
up.  He  got  to  his  feet,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall.  The  man  took  his  hands  away,  and 
Swift  again  felt  faint,  though  not  so  faint  as 
before. 

"  If  you  could  come  upstairs,"  said  Swift's 
unexpected  host,  "  you  could  lie  down  on  the 
sofa  for  a  bit.  Come,  lean  on  me,  and  we'U 
see  if  it  can't  be  managed." 

He  slipped  his  arm  under  Swift'f3,  and 
once  again  Swift  experienced  a  renewal  of 
vitality. 

Though  the  man  looked  small  and  fragile 
compared  with  Swift,  Swift  perceived  that 
now  at  least  the  man  was  stronger  than  he. 
Leaning  heavily  upon  the  ofl'ered  arm,  he 
moved  slowly  to  the  stairs.  Then  the  ugly 
memory  came  back  to  him,  and  he  stopped 
and  shivered. 

"  The  snakes ! "  he  whispered. 

His  companion  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
(  "The  snakes  are  all  right;  they  won't 
harm  you.  Poor  beasts !  In  any  case,  they 
have  gone.  Come  with  me." 
I  The  sound  of  the  man's  voice,  the  touch  of 
the  man's  hand,  had  a  tranquillizing  eff"ect 
upon  Swift.  Without  further  protest,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  led — almost  to  be  lifted 
— up  the  narrow  flight  of  stairs.  He  was  weU 
enough  to  wonder  at  the  astonishing  strength 
of  his  host,  who  supported  Swift's  weight 
with  ease.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  Swift  that, 
if  the  stranger  had  chosen,  he  could  have 
taken  him  in  his  arms,  big  as  he  was,  and 
carried  him  up  the  stairs  like  a  baby. 

When  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  the 
man  pushed  open  a  door,  and,  still  sustaining 
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Swift,  led  him  into  a  large  room.  There  was 
a  sofa  at  the  end  of  the  room,  by  a  window. 
So  much  Swift  was  able  to  notice,  and  no 
more.  The  e.vertion  of  getting  up  the  stair.s 
had  ta.\ed  him  .severely.  He  reeled  and 
would  have  fallen  if  he  had  not  been  caught 
in  the  embrace  of  his  companion.  He  had 
fainted  again. 

Thi.s  time,  however,  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness very  soon,  to  find  himself  lying 
on  the  sofa,  and  to  feel  a  current  of  cool  air 
upon  his  face.  His  host  was  standing  before 
him  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  that  was  full 
of  a  yellow  fluid  that  gleamed  like  gold  in 
the  evening  light. 

"  Drink,"  said  his  host,  placing  the  edge  of 
the  glass  to  Swift's  lips. 

Swift  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
drank.  The  drink  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
wine,  but  wine  of  a  kind  that  Swift  had 
never  tasted  before.  It  was  strong,  and  it 
was  sweet,  and  it  seemed  to  send  a  new  life 
tingling  through  all  the  pulses  of  his  body ; 
to  give  a  new  strength  to  his  mind,  a  new 
firmness  to  his  nerves.  As  soon  as  he  had 
drained  the  glass  he  struggled  to  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  sofa  and  looked  about  him. 

The  room  in  which  Swift  found  himself 
was  certainly  remarkable.  For  a  moment 
he  wondered  if  he  was  still  awake — if  he  had 
not  slipped  into  some  dream  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  For  the  room  was  an  Oriental 
room,  a  room  that  might  have  been  in 
Damascus  or  Bagdad.  Outside  its  walls 
should  be  the  yellow  desert  or  the  yellow 
Tigris,  not  the  squalid  London  streets,  not 
the  dinginess  of  Camden  Town.  A  divan 
ran  around  the  room,  a  divan  of  rich  dark 
stuff.  Upon  that  divan  Swift  was  now  rest- 
ing. The  window  above  his  head  was  closely 
latticed  with  Arabian  woodwork ;  one  divi- 
sion of  it  was  unlatched  and  open,  letting  in 
the  cold  air  and  the  waning  light.  On  a  low 
table  a  small  lamp  burned,  shedding  a  faint 
gleam  upon  an  open  manuscript  covered  with 
Oriental  characters.  By  the  faint  light  Swift 
could  see  that  the  walls  were  hung  with  cur- 
tains dyed  and  patterned  in  the  Arabian 
fashion,  and  that  many  were  richly  em- 
broidered with  the  curving  and  interlacing 
inscriptions  of  Eastern  writing  in  great  gold 


characters.  In  one  corner  shone  a  confusion 
of  things  of  price — weapons,  stuffs,  jar-s, 
bottles,  vases,  and  plates  in  precious  poice- 
lain,  in  scarcely  less  precious  bronze. 

Swift's  wondering  gaze  returned  from  the 
room  to  its  owner,  whose  dress,  as  he  now 
noted,  had  .something  of  tl>e  Oriental  char- 
acter about  it.  The  man's  grave,  bronzed 
face  looked  down  at  Swift  with  not  unkindly 
interest. 

"Are  you  Sinbad  the  Sailor?"  Swift  a.sked. 

The  man  sniih^d. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  a  child  of  his  tribe,"  he 
answered.  "  But  this  is  not  Bagdad — this  is 
only  London." 

Swift  had  undergone  too  many  sur^irises 
to  feel  any  further  surprise  at  the  facility 
with  which  the  man  seemed  to  read  his 
thoughts.  He  merely  accepted  it,  as  at  that 
moment  he  would  have  accepted  any  marvel 
that  came  about.  The  commonplace  cour-se 
of  events  had  been  so  strangely  altered  that 
day  that  the  improbable,  the  unexpected, 
became  portion  and  parcel  of  existence. 

With  a  slight  effort  he  sat  more  erectly  on 
the  sofa,  and  stai-ed  with  quickened  curiosity 
at  his  surroundings.  The  golden  liquor  that 
he  had  drunk  had  tranquillized  his  nerves 
and  stiffened  his  sinews,  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  in  a  great  degr^ee  himself  again.  His 
eyes  returned  fr^om  the  room  to  its  master, 
and  Swift  felt  that  he  must  question  him. 

"  The  snakes,"  he  said  again.  '*  There  were 
snakes?" 

His  host  smiled. 

"  Oh  yes ! "  he  answered.  "  There  certainly 
were  snakes.  But  they  are  quite  tame. 
You  shall  see  them  if  you  will.  I  have  but 
to  call  on  this  whistle  and  they  will  answer 
my  summons." 

As  he  .spoke  he  held  up  a  little  silver 
whistle  that  he  wore  round  his  neck  on  a 
chain. 

Swift  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  am  not  curious.  One 
such  sight  was  enough  for  me — at  present," 
he  added  somewhat  hurriedly,  as  if  too 
ostentatious  a  dislike  to  the  horrible  pets 
might  pain  oi-  irritate  the  my.ster-ious  being 
in  whose  power  for'  the  moment  he  seemed 
to  be. 
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Born  1840— Died  1883. 


[Miss  O'Brien  ■was  born  at  Peafield,  near 
Ennis,  County  Clare,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1840.  Most  of  her  time  was  spent  at  Kil- 
dysart,  in  her  aunt's  house,  and  of  her  life 
thei-e  is  little  to  tell.  She  worked  at  her 
stories  and  poems,  and  lived  in  peace  and  love 
with  all  about  her,  gentle  and  simple.  She 
died  in  Dublin,  in  April,  1883.  Miss  O'Brien 
contributed  stories  to  various  Dublin  news- 
papers, and  to  the  Irish  Monthlt/,  and  her  poems 
are  scattered  up  and  down  many  periodicals. 
A  Book  of  Memories  of  her  was  published  after 
her  death  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Connell.  In  it  we 
get  beautiful  glimpses  of  a  delicate,  warm- 
hearted, gentle  personality  with  intellectual 
and  imaginative  gifts  which,  but  for  her 
constant  weakness  of  health,  would  have 
carried  her  far.] 


MRS.  GLYNN  ON   MARRIAGE.  - 

(from  "the  cabadassan  family".) 

"A  bright  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Gerald," 
said  Mary  Glynn.  "  I'm  becomin'  one  of  the 
quality,  you  see,  and  came  to  return  your 
honour's  visit." 

"You  are  as  welcome  as  Mav  flowers, 
Mary,"  he  answered.  "  I  always  knew  you 
had  the  decent  drop  in  you.  Sit  down  and 
tell  me  the  news." 

"Sorra  word  of  news  I  have  then,"  said 
Mary.  "  And  'twasn't  gossip  brought  me, 
but  I  wanted  to  have  a  word  with  your 
honour,  an'  nobody  by." 

"Now  is  your  time,  Mary,"  .said  Gerald; 
"so  tell  me  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you." 

"  Why,  then,  'tisn't  about  myself  entirely," 
said  Mary ;  "  an'  I  hope  you  won't  take 
offince  at  anything  I  say.  I'm  an  ignorant 
ould  woman,  and  not  over  smooth  in  my 
tongue." 

"  Why,  Mary,  what  a  preamble  ! "  said 
Gerald.  "  Hadn't  you  always  the  privilege 
of  saying  what  you  like  to  us,  one  of  our 
best  old  friends?  Never  funk  now,  but  fire 
away." 

"Well,  thin,"  said  .she,  "not  to  be  batin' 

1  By  kind  permisgion  of  the  author's  literary  executors. 


about  the  bush,  I  heard  talk  of  the  family 
bein'  in  throuble,  an'  I  stepped  to  tell  your 
honour  a  couple  of  things  that  was  in  my 
mind." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  little  trouble,  Mary,  sure 
enough,  but  we  will  pull  through  it,  please 
God." 

"An'  is  it  true,  Mr.  Gerald,  that  there's 
talk  of  selling  the  mountainy  farm  ? " 

"  It  is  true,  Mary.  I  fear  we  can't  save 
it ;  'tis  mortgaged  for  more  than  'tis  worth." 

"lyeh,"  said  Mary,  "I  don't  like  the 
notion  of  sellin'  tlie  bit  of  land  at  all ;  'tisn't 
aisy  to  get  it  back  wanst  you  let  it  slip 
between  your  fingers.  If  wan  could  hould 
on,  an'  not  to  get  the  name  of  wantin'  to 
part  with  it  till  Miss  Letty  was  married." 

"  Why,  Mary,  there  is  nothing  certain 
about  that  yet,"  said  Gerald. 

"Wisha,  isn't  that  a  quare  way!"  said 
Mary,  "  an'  he  afther  her  so  long.  Begor,  I 
would  not  like  any  boy  to  be  philandering 
that  way  afther  my  little  girl.  I'd  like  he'd 
up  and  spake  his  mind  at  once  and  drop  his 
andhromartins." 

"Why,  Mary,"  said  Gerald,  laughing, 
"  wouldn't  you  give  them  time  to  fall  in 
love?" 

"  lyeh,  love,"  said  Mary,  "  I  never  seen 
people  falling  in  love,  but  some  miaw  came 
across  them.  They'd  be  too  poor,  or  too 
sickly,  or  have  no  gettings  of  wan  another, 
and  there  they  are,  ochonin'  and  moanin', 
regular  moravawns  on  your  hands." 

"They  aren't  always  disappointed,"  said 
Gerald.  "  I  know  lots  of  people  married  for 
love." 

"  Faith  and  so  do  I,"  said  Mary,  "and  sore 
and  sorry  they  are  for  it.  Look  at  Jack 
Magrath's  daughter." 

"  Why,  what  of  her?"  said  Gerald.  "  What 
happened  her?" 

"  Love,  agra ;  that  happened  her,"  said 
Mary.  "  A  sprisaun  of  a  baker  took  a  fancy 
to  her,  an'  she  a  fine  bouncin'  girl,  the  full 
of  a  dure;  an',  lyeh,  you'd  think  he'd  die. 
He  was  like  wan  out  of  his  sinses.  What 
wouldn't  he  do?  He'd  play  away  with  him- 
self, moryah.  He'd  go  straight  ahead  to  the 
ould  boy.  The  ape  of  a  girl  gave  ear  to  him 
at  last,  an'  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they 
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went  to  the  priest  an'  got  married.  Well 
an'  good.  They  warn't  very  long  man  and 
wife  when  he  begins  to  sing  a  different  tune, 
and  lK'gannie.s,  she  couldn't  look  crooked  but 
he'd  up  and  bate  her.  Jealousy,  my  dear, 
and  a  drop  of  drink.  One  day  she  goes  over 
west  t(j  her  uncle's,  and  she  tells  him,  word 
for  word,  of  the  thratement  she  was  gettin' 
from  the  bochal.  He  listened  on  to  her  with- 
out say  in'  wan  word,  an'  then  he  looks  up 
at  her,  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 
*Wisha,  you  great  big  onsha,'  says  he,  'you 
aren't  worth  feedin','  says  he,  'an'  to  let  tlie 
likes  of  that  little  cahirneen  get  the  upper 
hand  of  you.'  She  never  made  him  van 
word  of  an  answer,  but  turned  out  the  dure ; 
an'  the  very  next  time  my  little  gentleman 
riz  his  hand  to  her,  didn't  she  take  him  be 
the  middle  an'  knock  him  on  the  flat  of  his 
back  on  the  flure.  '  Fight  your  match,'  say.s 
she,  'and  pass  me  in  future.'  My  hand 
an'  word  to  you,  he  didn't  thry  it  again. 
There's  your  love  for  you,  Mr.  Gerald — 'tis 
only  all  vanity  and  cracktness." 

Gerald  laughed  loud  and  long.  "  But 
what's  to  be  done,  Mary?"  said  he.  "There 
is  no  use  talking  to  them." 

"Talkin' !"  said  Mary  ;  "you  might  as  well 
be  talkin'  to  the  wnnd.  The  divil  so  head- 
strong a  person  you  ever  met  within  the 
walls  of  the  world  as  wan  that  takes  a  notion 


that  way.  Rhyme  nor  rea.son  they  won't 
listen  to,  only  to  folly  their  own  figarey. 
They'll  plaze  themselves ;  and,  mavroon,  'tis 
themselves  they  plaze,  an'  not  each  other,  in 
the  long  run." 

"  How  did  you  manage  your  own  business, 
Mary?'  said  Gerald,  intensely  amused. 

"  I  married  first,"  said  she,  "  an'  I  loved 
afther.  I  never  laid  my  eyes  on  Patsy 
Glynn  till  I  seen  him  fornint  me  at  the 
altar ;  an',  if  I  did,  I  couldn't  mislike  him. 
A  likelier  or  claner-skinned  boy  wouldn't  be 
met  in  the  barony.  1  was  a  likely  colleen 
myself  then,  Mr.  Gerald ;  but  anyway,  we 
was  married,  an'  lived  our  thiity  years 
together,  content  and  pacable.  If  we  had 
our  share  of  throuble  it  never  turned  us 
bitter  to  one  another.  We  never  as  much 
as  gave  each  other  the  lie." 

"And  were  you  very  fond  of  him  after, 
Mary?" 

"Ah,  see  was  II"  she  answered.  "An'  a 
good  right  I  had.  The  like  of  him  wasn't  at 
fair  or  market.  AVho'd  go  before  him  with 
scythe  or  sickle,  or  dance  him  down  in  a 
hornpipe?  Many's  the  time  we  took  the 
dure  off  the  jam'  for  him,  an'  he'd  rise  your 
heart  to  hear  the  sound  he'd  knock  out  of  it. 
The  light  of  heaven  to  his  soul !" 

"  Well,  Mary,"  said  Gerald,  laughing,  "  I 
hope  I'll  come  off  as  luckily." 


GRACE     RHYS. 


[Mrs.  Rhys  was  born  at  Knockadoo,  Boyle, 
County  Roscommon,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1865. 
She  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  J.  Bennett 
Little,  and  married  in  1891  Ernest  Rhys,  a 
poet  of  great  charm  and  distinction.  She 
has  edited  Cradle  Songs  (Canterbury  Poets), 
and  The  Banbury  Cross  Series,  for  children, 
published  by  Mr.  Dent  in  twelve  volumes. 
In  1898  appeared  her  first  novel,  Mari/ 
Dominic,  also  published  by  Mr.  Dent,  a 
book  not  only  of  remarkable  promise  but  of 
remarkable  performance  as  well.  The  Woo- 
ing of  Sheila,  her  second  novel,  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  first.  Her 
novels  deal  with  Irish  life,  which  she  knows 
so  well,  and  are  written  with  sympathetic 
insight,  tenderness,  and  tragic  power.  They 
were  received  with  a  chorus  of  praise  from 
the  best  critics.] 


AFTER    MANY    DAYS.i 

(FROM    "MARY    DOMINIC  ".) 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mary  had  never 
before  approached  the  Abbey  by  the  front 
avenue.  As  she  now  stood  still,  her  feet  on 
unfamiliar  ground,  a  chill  of  fear  at  the 
strange  and,  to  her  eyes,  awful  aspect  of  the 
great  house  struck  through  her  panting  ex- 
citement. 

The  drive  went  sweeping  away  to  the 
riirht  to  turn  the  ascent,  while  directlv  in 
front  of  her,  across  the  smooth  lawn,  two 
short  stairs  of  shining  white  stone  led  from 
teirace  to  terrace  up  to  the  great  arched 
door. 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  first  stair  Mary  paused 
and  looked,  trembling,  up  at  the  liouse, 
daunted  by  its  forlorn  and  repellent  air. 
The  hall  door  stood  plainly  ajar,  the  long 
ranks  of  -windows  showed  dead  and  black, 
here  and  there  an  open  casement  or  broken 
pane  allowed  an  undulating  scarf  of  white 
curtain  to  drift  through,  seeming  like  the 
waved  signal  of  a  melancholy  distress  with- 
in. 

The  faint,  dying  daylight  mingled  coldly 
with  the  young  rays  of  the  rising  moon. 
This  double  light  seemed  to  be  all  absorbed 
by  the  white  front  of  the  house,  which  showed 
more  pale  than  by  day.  Night  had  already 
descended  upon  the  trees  which  grouped 
themselves  about  the  mansion,  all  of  dark- 
ness there  was  abroad  being  gathered  into 
their  heavy  rounded  outlines.  Not  a  shade 
of  their  daylight  greens  might  be  discerned 
as  they  sighed  and  waved  there  like  funeral 
emblems.  Mary  thought  of  the  tales  she 
had  heard,  and  looked  about  in  dread  to  see 
white  shadows  stealing  over  the  terraces ; 
the  murdered  monks  crowding  to  look  on 
the  end  of  those  who  had  fattened  on  the 
oppressor's  wrong. 

The  wind  rose  in  a  whisper  and  passed 
thi'ough  her  loosened  hair,  and  with  steps 
that  now  crept  trembling,  Mary  went  up  one 
white  stair,  and  then  another,  and  crossed 
the  terrace  to  the  open  door.  As  she  entered 
the  wide  hall  she  was  startled  by  the  noise 
made  by  her  heavy  shoes.  She  stooped  in 
the  obscurity  and  put  them  off,  then  threw 
her  shawl  aside.  Once  inside  the  house  she 
knew  her  way.  In  dreams  and  in  waking 
her  spirit  had  walked  it  like  a  ghost  for 
seventeen  years — gone  in  and  out  of  the 
rooms,  wandered  on  the  stairways,  and 
looked  forth  from  the  windows.  Noiselessly 
she  crossed  the  hall  and  climbed  the  wide 
staircase,  with  its  broad  and  shallow  steps, 
and  smelling  strongly  as  .she  went  the  odour 
of  spilt  wine  and  brandy  of  which  the  house 
was  full.  Up  she  went  and  turned  along 
the  dusky  corridor.  The  swing-door  was 
closed.  She  pushed  it  open,  it  swung -to 
behind  her,  and  she  stood  in  the  lobby  where 
three  doors  gaped  on  either  side,  and  the 
faint  light  showed  a  strange  sight.  Heavy 
furniture  was  lying  splintered  and  over- 
turned, broken  china  lay  under  her  feet, 
books  were  strewn  about,  showing  fluttered 
leaves,  as  they  had  been  pitched,  and  a 
strange  mingled  odour  made  the  air  heavy 
and  impure. 


Affrighted  and  trembling,  Mary  crept  for- 
ward. She  well  remembered  what  room 
that  third  open  door  led  to.  She  paused, 
sick  with  fear,  at  the  threshold. 

There  was  still  light  enough,  cold  and 
uncertain  though  it  was,  to  distinguish  the 
outline  of  the  great  bed,  standing,  as  ever, 
near  the  centre  of  the  room.  Mary  was 
instinctively  aware  of  walls  hung  in  tattered 
festoons,  of  a  great  shivered  mirror  sending 
back  the  wandering  rays  of  moonlight  from 
its  pointed  splinters,  of  an  overturned  table, 
and  the  heavy  odour  of  drugs ;  but  her  eyes 
were  fa.stened  with  horror  on  the  great  bed. 

What  was  it  she  was  to  see  lying  there? 
She  could  make  out  nothing  distinctly ;  the 
mattresses  seemed  to  be  half-turned  over  the 
floor.  Then  her  eyes  wandered  towai'ds  the 
window,  and  her  breath  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  there  was  something  there  on  the 
black  floor.  As  she  looked,  her  knees  gave 
way,  and  she  found  herself  sinking  down. 
Angrily  she  gathered  her  strength,  and  rose 
up  straight,  and  walked  over  towards  the 
window.  The  moon  had  sailed  up  in  the 
sky  and  showed  a  clearer  light,  though  still 
a  faint  one ;  there,  with  obscurity  for  his 
only  garment,  lay  the  tall  figure  of  a  man 
stretched  on  the  black  floor.  His  face  was 
looking  upward,  and  one  arm  was  cast  out 
above  his  head;  his  emaciated  but  still 
shapely  form  shining  dimly  white  and  still. 

With  the  hair  of  her  head  rising  up  in 
horror,  Mary  crept  forward  and  touched  a 
shoulder  with  one  groping  hand.  To  her 
warm  fingers  it  was  as  cold  as  marble. 

She  wailed  out  and  sank  upon  her  knees. 
"Let  me  die,  let  me  die  now,"  she  cried, 
"  my  bonny  master  that  I've  killed ! " 

She  touched  a  ghos5tly  hand  timidly,  and 
then  with  sudden  energy.  "He  sha'n't  lie 
dead  like  a  dog  there,"  she  said  aloud; 
"  starved  and  frozen  to  his  very  soul." 

Eapidly  now  she  moved  like  a  woman 
possessed;  she  searched  in  the  dimness  for 
a  blanket,  and  found  one  near  the  door. 
Hurriedly,  but  with  extreme  gentleness,  she 
stooped  and  wrapped  the  cold  figure  in  it. 
Then  going  to  the  bed  she  quickly  re- 
arranged the  great  mattresses,  lifting  them 
as  though  they  had  been  feather-weights. 
She  found  another  blanket  half-torn  in  two, 
and  going  down  on  her  knees,  wrapped  it 
as  well  about  the  tall,  motionless  figure ; 
then,  passing  her  strong  arm  beneath  it,  .she 
heaved  it  up  with  all  her  strength.  Her 
sinews  seemed  to  crack,  but  she  staggered 
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from  her  knees  to  her  feet,  and  bore  her 
heavy  burden  to  the  bed.  Once  there,  she 
quickly  cliafed  the  bare  feet  that  seemed 
chill  to  the  touch  as  blocks  of  unsunrad 
stone,  wrapped  them  afresh,  and  then  swiftly 
guiding  herself  with  groping  hand.s,  ran  out 
thr()Uj,'li  the  lobl)y  door,  and  went  from  room 
to  room  in  search  of  fresh  coverings.  Every- 
where tlie  same  scene  of  destruction  and  de- 
solation. Quarter  of  an  hour  passed  before 
she  returned  with  a  load  of  blankets  and  a 
heavy  crimson  quilt.  The  cold  figure  lay 
obediently  where  she  had  placed  it,  no 
warmth  and  no  stir. 

Carefully  she  spread  the  warm  coverings 
she  carried,  and  over  all  the  crimson  quilt. 
In  agony  she  turned  and  ran  down  the  wide 
stairs  in  her  noiseless  stocking  feet,  down 
the  long  passage,  and  into  the  great  kitchen. 
The  place  was  close,  dark,  and  absolutely 
reeking  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  whisky, 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  paraffin.  A  faint  spark 
of  red  glowed  in  the  huge  fireplace.  Mary 
tripped  over  a  rustle  of  paper,  caught  it  up, 
threw  it  between  the  bars,  and  after  blowing 
gently  on  it  for  a  moment  held  it  up  a 
flaming  torch. 

The  long  tables  were  strewn  with  an  ex- 
traordinary medley  of  cups,  bowls,  tins,  and 
basins ;  on  the  floor  near  the  window  lay 
heaps  of  bottles,  and  broken  glass  and  china. 
At  length  she  spied  an  old  tarnished  candle- 
stick standing  beside  an  overturned  porce- 
lain lamp.  In  a  moment  she  lit  the  candle, 
and  gazed  about  her  on  the  strange  scene. 

Her  mind  was  so  possessed  by  one  pas- 
sionate idea  that  she  hardly  felt  a  thrill  as 
she  made  out  the  shape  of  a  woman  huddled 
in  a  mass  of  clothes  underneath  one  of  the 
tables.  Lifting  the  candle,  Maiy  bent  down 
to  look  at  her ;  it  was  a  pale  woman  with 
banded  hair  of  ii-on-gray,  in  a  heavy  black 
silk  dress,  with  her  mouth  wide  open.  She 
was  evidently  insensibly  drunk,  so  Mary 
gave  herself  no  further  concern  about  her. 

Among  the  random  mass  of  utensils  heaped 
upon  the  table  Mary  found  at  length  a  large 
bowl  of  delica,te  hand-painted  china  half-full 
of  a  dark  liquid;  this  she  examined  and 
tasted ;  it  was  brandy.  She  put  it  on  one 
side,  and  after  testing  the  heat  of  the  stove, 
in  which  an  enormous  fire  had  evidently 
been  burning,  she  went  into  the  butler's  ] 
pantry,  where  the  plate  chests  and  cup- 
boards  stood  open  and  gutted,  and  found 
two  stone  hot-water  bottles.  These  she  : 
tilled  from  the  stove,  and  with  them  in  the  , 


skirt  of  her  dress,  the  bowl  of  brandy  and 
the  lighted  candle,  she  slowly  made  her  way 

upstairs. 

Ill  a  few  moments  she  liad  put  the  hot 
bottles  to  the  feet  and  side  of  the  still  cold 
figure,  then  with  brandy  she  rubbed  the 
brow,  hands,  and  throat,  and  at  length  with 
difficulty  forced  some  between  the  locked 
teeth. 

Then,  ceasing  her  efforts,  she  looked  long 
and  sorrowfully  at  the  face  on  the  pillow. 
There  was  pain  in  every  line:  in  the  thin 
cheeks,  in  the  sharpened  features,  hand.some 
still ;  the  once  black  hair  was  gray  now. 
Cold,  stern,  and  angered,  with  tight-di-awn 
lips,  like  a  mask  the  face  lay  before  lier ; 
and  above  it  hung  Mary's,  still  young  and 
beautiful,  and  flushed  with  colour  and  emo- 
tion, with  pity  shining  angelic  in  her  eyes. 
Suddenly,  with  a  low  wail,  she  broke  out 
into  weeping,  and  casting  an  arm  about  him, 
she  bowed  her  forehead  down  upon  his.  All 
the  pent-uj),  frozen  torient  of  love,  meant 
to  expend  itself  in  sweet  words  and  happy 
kisses  and  the  loving  service  of  years,  burst 
out,  rending  her  soul  and  body. 

"Oh,  Hugh,  alanna!"  she  cried,  "centre 
of  me  heart,  for  God's  sake  let  me  have  one 
kind  look  out  of  your  eyes.  Don't  say  you're 
takin'  that  face  before  the  Almighty  to  wit- 
ness against  me;  as  I  live,  'twas  not  I  that 
spoke  it ! " 

Despairingly  she  turned  at  last  from  the 
bedside,  and  began  to  step  hither  and 
thither  about  the  room,  quietly  putting  it  in 
order.  The  overturned  table  she  set  up ;  she 
picked  up  the  rubbish  that  encumbered  the 
floor,  and  set  all  fair  and  straight.  Seeing 
the  remains  of  a  fire  in  the  grate,  she  set 
about  lighting  a  fresh  one,  finding  the  ma- 
terials close  at  hand.  Soon  the  firelight  was 
dancing  merrily  through  the  room,  darting 
tliis  way  and  that  from  the  broken  mirror, 
and  leaping  upwards  from  the  polished  black 
floor. 

When  all  was  done,  Mary  returned  to  gaze 
at  the  rigid  face  on  the  pillow.  Turning 
back  the  blankets,  she  placed  her  ear  against 
his  heart.  Could  it  be  that  in  a  minute  or 
two  she  distinguished  a  faint  irregular  beat- 
ing? 

With  desperate  haste  she  fetched  the 
brandy,  and  forced  some  down  his  throat 
with  a  spoon,  and  then  with  her  warm  rough 
hands  chafed  him  from  head  to  foot. 

With  an  incredible  ecstasy  she  thought 
she  saw  a  slow  change  in  the  face.    The  hiird 
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chiselled  lines  of  pain  seemed  to  be  breaking 
up.  Mary  lifted  him  in  her  arms,  held  him 
to  her  warm  breast,  nursed  him  as  a  mother 
does  her  babe,  and  breathed  upon  his  mouth. 

"The  CYoss  of  Christ  be  about  us!"  she 
murmured.  "He's  coming  to  his  life  at 
last;"  and  she  turned  her  pitiful  gaze  upon 
him,  summoning  him  with  her  dark,  an- 
guished eyes  back  to  life.  Checking  her  own 
breathing  to  listen,  she  bent  her  ear  down  to 
his  lips;  a  faint  fluttei'ing  sigh  came  from 
them.  Tears  broke  from  her  eyes  as  she 
redoubled  her  efforts ;  at  last  she  softly  laid 
him  down  and  waited. 

In  a  few  moments,  with  a  deep  sigh,  Lati- 
mer's eyes  opened,  and  he  saw  Mary.  They 
closed  again,  and  then  again  looked  at  her^ 
and  he  smiled.  The  solitary  candle  stood 
behind  her,  lighting  the  golden  threads  of 
her  tossed  hair  into  a  halo  around  her  head ; 
her  wet  eyes  shone  like  dark  stars,  and  her 
face  was  flushed  with  pity  as  it  hung  above 
him. 

After  a  minute  or  two  he  tried  to  speak. 

"  Mary,"  he  whispered,  "  I  remember  dying 
very  well." 

Then  hLs  eyes  wandei^ed  and  closed,  and 
he  murmured  something  she  did  not  under- 
stand : 

' '  Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  .   .  .?" 

Mary  gave  him  some  spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
and  he  suddenly  revived  and  whispered : 


"Where  are  all  those  devils  gone?" 

"Gone  away,  gone  away,"  sobbed  Mary, 
"  and  I'm  taking  care  of  you." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  but  soon  he  spoke 
again. 

"  It  all  came  true,  Mary.  Are  you  pleased 
now?" 

"For  God's  sake  don't  think  that  of  me," 
she  said.  "Oh,  Hugh,  I've  carried  you  in 
me  heart  these  yeat^s  and  years;  me  very 
thoughts  have  followed  like  a  dog  behind 
you !  I've  had  no  rest  by  day  for  thinking, 
and  by  night  for  dreams." 

He  smiled  up  at  her,  and  she  bent  down 
and  softly  and  timidly  kissed  his  brow. 

"  Two  deaths  1 "  he  murmured ;  "  one  in 
hell  and  one  in  heaven."  Then,  after  a  long 
pause :  "  Mary,  lie  down  for  once  beside 
me,  where  you  should  have  lain  all  these 
years." 

Gently  Mary  lay  down,  and  gently  took 
the  worn,  helpless  man  into  her  warm  arms. 
Neither  spoke,  but  both  felt  that  celestial 
peace  that  laps  about  the  souls  of  those  that 
have  suffered,  and,  repenting  of  their  sins, 
pei'fectly  love  and  forgive. 

As  Latimer  felt  the  soft  protection  of  her 
breast,  his  fainting  hand  sought  hers,  and  he 
half-turned  himself  to  her;  but  the  flicker- 
ing life  died  down  again,  his  dazed  eyes 
closed,  and  his  senses  were  rapt  from  him  in 
a  vague,  peaceful  dream. 

Without  a  word  they  both  slept,  and  for 
one  there  were  no  more  earthly  wakings. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  LADY  ELLEN.i 

"  Say,  what  ails  you,  daughter  mine? 
The  flowers  are  springing  fair  and  fine ; 

"  Never  a  cloud  in  the  sky  so  blue; 
And  the  whole  big  world  is  glad  but  you. 

"Call  your  page,  and  bid  him  bring 
Your  fair  white  horse,  the  gift  of  the  king; 

' '  Light  as  a  bird  that  flies  the  air, 

He'll  bear  you  away  from  your  brooding  care. " 

"Nay,  I  prithee.  Father,  nay; 
I  will  not  ride  my  horse  to-day." 

1  By  kiud  permission  of  the  author. 
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"Summon  hither  your  bower-lady 
With  the  voice  as  sweet  ais  voice  can  be; 

"  And  when  she  sings  her  goodly  song, 
Your  trouble  will  not  tarry  long." 

"  Nay,  my  sire,  no  song  for  me  : 
I  will  not  hear  the  sounds  of  glee. 

"  Aye  and  ever  1  hear  them  cry, 
My  kith-folk  in  their  misery." 

"  Daughter,  you  cannot  see  the  poor; 
They  are  banned  and  barred  from  your  father's 
door. 

"How should  you  know  their  wants  and  woes?" 
"  My  soul  hath  eyes,  and  I  see  with  those." 

"  Daughter,  to-niglit  shall  a  feast  be  spread, 
Where  the  king's  son  shall  be  banqueted ; 

"  High  on  the  dais  shall  be  your  seat. 
As  for  mine  only  heir  is  meet. 

"  Your  maids  must  busk  you  royal  fair, 
With  a  golden  circlet  round  your  hair ; 

' '  And  a  stately  robe  of  cramoisie. 
Set  with  the  fine  lace  daintily. 

"  Bid  your  ladies  bring  for  you 

The  scented  glove  and  the  broidered  shoe ; 

"  Let  fiery-hearted  rubies  deck 
Your  rose-white  ears  and  lilied  neck. 

"  And  lest  too  bright  your  beauty  shine, 
Fling  over  all,  fair  daughter  mine, 

"  A  wimple  of  golden  tissue  free, 
A  faery  mist  from  head  to  knee." 

"  0  Father,  what  have  I  to  do 

With  scented  glove  and  broidered  shoe? 

"  Lovely  robe  and  precious  gem. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  them? 

"  All  I  had  I  have  sold  to  give 
Wherewith  to  bid  the  people  live. 

"  How  can  I  flaunt  in  rich  array. 
When  the  people  sit  in  rags  to-day? 

"  How  can  I  taste  of  dainty  meats 
When  the  people  have  not  what  to  eat? 

"  Father,  Father,  fair  to  own 

Are  the  lands  your  father's  fathers  won ; 

' '  And  the  castle  girt  with  the  broad,  deep  moat. 
Where  a  war-famed  banner  high  doth  float; 

"  And  goodly  fair,  indeed,  to  see 

Are  piles  of  the  red  and  the  white  money. 

"  Hut  ca.<tle  and  lands  and  fee  are  nought 
To  the  worth  of  the  souls  the  Saviour  bought. 


"The  black-winged  famine,  duy  by  day, 
Swoops  on  their  lives  like  a  bird  of  prey, 

"  .\nd  the  people  know  they  are  but  dead 
For  lack  of  needful  flesh  and  bread. 

"  Father,  take  of  your  golden  store, 
And  give  it  to  the  starving  poor. 

"  I  pray  you  in  the  dear  Lord's  name 
To  help  the  souls  for  whom  He  came." 

He  laughed  a  .scornful  laugh  and  long — 
"  1  care  not  for  the  folk  a  song ! 

"And  if  you  will  not  grace  my  board, 
I  care  not,  daughter,  by  the  Lord ! 

"  The  king's  son  shall  be  my  heir, 
Instead  of  you  my  daughter  fair." 

Lady  Ellen  kneeled  and  steept 

The  hard  floor  with  the  tears  she  wept : 

But  harder  than  the  marble  stone 

Is  the  human  heart  to  hardness  grown. 

"Myself  will  go,"  the  lady  said, 

"  And  see  how  they  die  for  lack  of  bread. 

"  I  who  have  lived  at  joyous  ea.se. 
Would  to  God  I  might  die  for  these." 

Low  she  spake  to  her  bower-lady. 
Whose  heart  was  gentle  as  heart  can  be ; 

And  the  two  went  out  from  the  castle  gate, 
Dight  like  women  of  low  estate. 

They  went  through  the  city  side  by  side. 
And  saw  themselves  how  the  people  died. 

And  they  saw  a  thing  more  dread  to  see 
Than  curse  of  famine  and  drought  could  be : 

And  they  heard  a  thing  more  dread  to  hear 
Than  toll  of  a  death-bell  on  the  ear. 

Oh  !  the  dearth  was  raging  stark  and  sore 
From  the  eastern  to  the  western  shore ; 

And  the  Duke  that  owned  the  wide  country 
Never  a  moment's  care  gave  he ! 

But  the  Prince  of  Hell  was  ware,  and  sent 
His  powers  to  bring  him  great  content 

They  sit  in  a  room  of  a  hostel  there. 
Two  swart  men  with  raven  hair. 

Day  by  day,  with  keen  hawk-eye, 
They  watch  the  people's  misery. 

Strange  dark  men  who  understand 
Eight  well  the  language  of  the  land- 
Trippingly  that  language  goes 
I  Upon  the  lissom  tongues  of  those. 
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Gold  in  heaps  they  are  couutiug  o'er, 
And  the  hostess  marvels  at  the  store. 

"  0  fair  sirs  I  the  people  cry- 
Day  by  day  in  their  misery. 

"  0  fair  sirs,  but  hear  their  prayer; 
Gold  enow  ye  have,  and  to  spare !" 

"Nay,  good  hostess,  bid  them  come. 
Each  alone,  to  this  our  room. 

"  All  that  will  may  have,  be  sure, 
Gold  enow  their  ills  to  cure." 

The  poor  come  to  the  hostelry, 
And  enter  where  the  strangers  be ; 

Enter  a  high  room  carven  fair, 

A  room  that  was  once  a  king's  chamber. 

One  by  one  they  leave  the  place, 
With  a  dreadful  change  on  every  face. 

For  those  were  the  devil's  emissaries, 
Who  dealt  in  souls  for  merchandise. 

Little  they  gave  for  the  worn  and  old. 
But  for  the  young  they  gave  much  gold. 

And  to  all  the  folks  that  there  did  come 
They  said  they  would  give  a  king's  ransom 

For  a  virgin  soul  of  purity. 
In  a  virgin  body  fair  to  see. 

Oh!  this  was  the  thing  the  lady  learned, 
Before  her  footsteps  home  were  turned. 

This  was  the  thing  more  dread  to  see 
Than  curse  of  famine  or  drought  could  be. 

This  was  the  thing  more  dread  to  hear 
Than  toll  of  a  death-bell  on  the  ear. 

Back  from  the  city  the  lady  came. 

Pierced  to  the  heart  with  sorrow  and  shame. 

Back  she  came  in  her  wordless  woe. 
That  would  not  suffer  a  tear  to  flow. 

She  went,  in  sackcloth  garmented. 
With  Lenten  ashes  upon  her  head, 

And  came  to  her  father's  princely  seat, 
And  knelt  in  her  anguish  at  his  feet. 

"  What  mean  you,  maid,  to  put  to  shame 
Your  father's  house  and  your  father's  name, 

"  That  you  come  in  sackcloth  garmented. 
With  the  dust  of  Lent  upon  your  head?" 

Tears  of  blood  were  the  words  she  spoke, 
"Father,  Father,  save  the  folk!" 

He  looked  on  her  in  his  anger  grim, 
As  low  she  bowed  herself  to  him  : 

And  spake  at  last  in  his  bitter  jest, 

"  To  sell  vour  own  white  soul  were  best ! 


"  Your  lily-soul,  bedewed  with  prayers. 
Is  worth  a  world  of  such  as  theirs!" 

All  night  long  the  lady  prayed ; 
"Slay  me,  0  God,  for  these,"  she  said. 

For  the  flame  at  the  ruby's  heart  that  burns 
Is  nought  to  the  fire  in  the  soul  that  yearns 

To  save  a  soul  in  its  jeopardy. 
Or  perish  instead,  if  so  may  be. 

And  when  the  sun  was  risen  again. 
She  went  alone  to  the  evil  men. 

"  What  will  ye  give  me  for  a  dole. 
If  I  render  you  up  my  soul?" 

"Oh,  we  will  give  thee  what  thou  wilt 
For  the  goodliest  soul  that  ever  was  spilt. " 

They  dealt  her  out  the  price  she  would. 

And  she  signed  her  name  to  the  bond  in  blood. 

She  gave  to  the  poor,  and  loud  they  swore 
To  deal  with  the  evil  men  no  more. 

And  then  the  lady  sent  a  quest 

To  the  corn-lands  of  the  far-ofi"  West, 

For  freighted  ships  of  golden  com 
Across  the  wide  sea  to  be  borne. 


The  com  was  worth  its  weight  of  gold, 
Which  the  western  folk  to  the  lady  sold. 

They  said,  when  fourteen  days  were  o'er, 
The  corn  would  come  to  the  waiting  shore. 

Corn  for  bread,  and  corn  for  seed ; 
Corn  enow  for  the  people's  need. 

None  should  trade  with  the  Evil  One 
Till  the  fourteen  days  were  past  and  gone, 

Because  of  the  gold  that  free  did  come 
By  the  Lady  Ellen's  martyrdom. 

The  Lady  Ellen  looked  afar 

Out  toward  the  land  of  the  western  star. 

As  she  sat  in  her  chamber  day  by  day. 
Her  eyes  on  the  wide  sea  far  away ; 

Until  at  last  she  saw  them  come, 

The  fair  white  ships  of  her  love's  ransom. 

Down  she  fell  on  her  bended  knee 
When  the  sails  at  last  her  eyes  could  see : 

"  Now,  when  they  will,  they  e'en  may  take 
My  soul  that's  lost  for  my  people's  sake." 

She  bade  that  none  should  come  to  her; 
And  she  drew  the  bolts  of  her  high  chamber; 

And  no  one  knew,  save  God  alone. 

What  anguish  and  woe  to  her  were  known. 

Till  her  body  no  more  could  bear  the  stress 
Of  her  soul's  exceeding  bitterness. 
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But  never  she  swerved  from  the  path  of  love 
To  the  heart  of  Hell  and  the  fire.s  thereof. 

into  the  liurbour  tiie  vessels  rode, 
Laden  each  with  a  costly  load. 

And  the  blaek-wingcd  famine  flew  away 

For  the  food  and  the  seed  that  came  that  day. 

They  hounded  forth  the  evil  men, 
Never  to  come  to  the  land  again. 

And  strength  came  back  once  more  to  the  weak, 
And  the  parched  mouths  for  joy  could  speak. 

They  went  in  throngs  to  praise  and  pray 
At  the  place  where  Lady  Ellen  lay. 

But  Lady  Ellen,  who  loved  them  so. 

Was  gone  from  the  sound  of  their  weal  or  woe. 

They  burst  the  bolts  of  her  chamber  door, 
And  found  her  stark-dead  on  the  floor. 

The  body  that  erst  was  fair  to  see 
Was  the  writhen  spoil  of  her  agony; 

And  dark  on  the  face  the  woe  was  scaled 
Of  the  death  unhousclled,  unannealed. 

The  soul  .so  pure  and  charitable 
Fared  alone  to  the  gates  of  Hell, 

Naked  made  of  its  body's  dress ; 
Clad  in  its  great  love's  loveliness. 

Open  the  gates,  and  let  her  win 

To  the  flame  and  the  awe  and  the  pain  therein ! 

Right  to  the  heart  of  Hell  she  fared, 
All  unharmed  and  all  unscared, 


She  to  whose  unpolluted  sight 

The  flame  was  glorj-,  the  darkness  light. 

Sounds  of  wailing  to  other  ears — 
To  hers  the  music  of  all  the  spheres, 

That  drew  to  the  empyrean  bli.ss 
Where  the  mystic  Uose  of  the  Blessed  is 

Abloom  by  the  lake  reflected  bright 
From  the  very  Uncreated  Light. 

Uh  !  far  apart  are  east  and  west. 
And  far  apart  are  toil  and  rest, 

And  far  apart  are  mom  and  even. 
And  far  apart  are  Hell  and  Heaven ; 

And  of  Heaven  above  or  Hell  below 
Where  is  man  who  thinks  to  know? 

Yet  the  soul  that  Love  makes  strong  to  dare 
The  heart  of  Hell  finds  Heaven  is  there. 

Oil !  a  new  light  dawned  in  Marj-'s  eyes 
When  the  soul  came  into  Paradise; 

For  on  her  the  Lord  had  laid  behest 
To  bring  that  soul  to  the  sweetest  rest. 

Up  she  rose  from  her  high  queen-seat 
With  the  sheen  of  the  blessed  on  her  feet ; 

Drew  to  the  soul  that  entered  there. 
And  laid  it  upon  her  bosom  fair : 

Even  the  soul  where  God  did  see 
The  verj-  self  of  Charity. 

"Christ  the  Lord  hath  brought  to  His  bliss 
Thee  whose  love  was  a  love  like  His : 

"Darling  of  Jesus,  lie  to-day 

Here  in  the  bosom  where  Jesus  lay." 
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MY  LADY  BETTY.i 
(from  "the  king's  deputy".) 

My  Lady  Betty's  ball  was  as  brilliant  as 
ever  I  saw,  albeit  his  Grace  of  Rutland  did 
not  honour  it  with  his  presence.  The  absenci- 
of  the  Viceroy  was  not  likely  to  pass  un- 
noticed by  such  lovei-3  of  scandal  as  thronged 
my  cousin's  ball-room.  Here  and  there  I 
saw  groups  talking 
ficant  smiles  and 


toirether    with    signi- 


meaning 


gestures. 


If    1 


1  By  kind  permission  o(  the  author. 
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appi'oached  them  they  grew  instantly  silent, 
or  spoke  in  loud  voices  of  things  too  innocent 
and  harmless  to  give  them  pleasure,  so  that 
I  was  convinced  that  this  sudden  charity 
was  due  to  my  presence. 

Once  I  heard  a  voice  say  that  my  Lord 
Duke  was  but  fickle  as  a  lover,  and  that 
the  Lady  Betty's  reign  was  over.  It  was  a 
woman  who  spoke,  and  a  young  and  comely 
one  to  boot ;  and  to  this  another,  less  young 
and  less  comely,  made  answer  that  doubtless 
his  grace  preferred  the  boudoir  to  the  ball- 
room, and  had  no  need  to  make  public  pro- 
fession of  his  love,  seeing  that  it  was  well 
known  to  everyone  in  Dublin,  from  the 
Court  Chamberlain  to  the  meanest  shoeblack. 
Then  both  of  them  laughed  very  pleasantly. 
I  felt  my  cheek  flush  with  anger,  and  in  an 
instant  my  hand  sought  the  hilt  of  my  sword  ; 
then  I  laughed  almost  aloud,  remembering 
that  they  were  women  of  fashion  and  were 
but  sharpening  their  wits  as  they  were  used, 
at  the  expense  of  my  cousin's  reputation. 

Somewhat  impatiently  I  pushed  my  way 
thi'ough  the  crowd,  for  I  was  but  new  to  the 
ways  of  the  Court,  and  had  not  yet  learned 
to  smile  when  I  was  angry,  and  presented 
myself  before  Lady  Betty.  She  received  me 
most  graciously,  giving  me  her  hand  to  kiss, 
while  those  about  her  drew  back  a  little. 
Then  I  lifted  my  head  and  looked  into  her 
eyes. 

I  had  never  seen  my  cousin  looking  more 
beautiful,  and  if  she  missed  his  Excellency's 
presence,  as  no  doubt  she  did,  I  could  read 
in  her  countenance  neither  anger  nor  dis- 
appointment. 

She  wore  a  light  pink  silk  gown,  with  a 
diamond  stomacher  and  sleeve -knots.  On 
her  head  was  a  large  brown  hat  trimmed 
with  red  ribbon  and  decorated  with  a  great 
quantity  of  jewels.  There  were  many  ladies 
in  the  room  more  richly  dressed,  but  none 
whose  robes  became  her  as  did  my  Lady 
Betty's.  I  suppose  she  read  in  my  eyes  the 
wonder  I  felt  at  her  beauty  and  was  pleased 
at  it,  seeing  that  I  was  little  more  than  a  lad 
and  country  bred,  and  yet  untrained  to  lie 
with  eyes  or  voice. 

She  laughed  merrily,  and  in  spite  of  the 
paint  and  the  patche.s,  I  could  have  sworn 
that  her  cheek  flushed  a  deeper  crimson. 

"  Why,  cousin,"  she  cried,  "did  I  not  know 
that  it  is  not  so,  I  should  think  tliat  you 
come  from  a  convent  of  monks  vowed  to 
silence,  and  not  from  the  merriest  and 
wickedest  Court  in  Europe." 


"  It's  little  I  know  of  monks,"  I  answered, 
"  unless  it  be  they  of  the  Screw,  and  of  them 
your  ladyship  must  needs  know  more  than  I, 
seeing  that  you  are  their  patron  saint." 

"How  should  I  know,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "seeing  that  the  monks  are  but  sad 
sinners  in  a  holy  garb,  and  not  over  fond  of 
prayer  or  confession." 
j  "  They  have  made  at  least  one  confession,' 
I  said.  "And  they  swear  that  they  have 
received  no  absolution." 

"  They  ai'e  more  deserving  of  penance  than 
of  absolution,  methinks,"  she  retorted.  "But 
what  news  of  the  Court,  which  it  seems  has 
banished  us  from  its  august  presence  ?  What 
do  they  say  at  the  Court?" 

I  looked  at  her  quickly,  seeking  to  know 
if  there  was  any  hidden  bitterness  in  her 
words ;  but  her  countenance  was  calm  and 
smiling. 

"No  new  thing,"  I  answered;  "but  that 
my  Lady  Betty  is  the  fairest  lady  in  Ireland." 
And  I  made  her  a  low  bow. 

"Ah!  Do  they  say  so  still?"  she  asked, 
but  not  as  if  she  desired  an  answer.  Then 
she  lifted  her  head  proudly.  "  But  I  care 
not  what  they  say,"  she  went  on,  "and  so, 
sweet  cousin,  you  can  tell  them." 

Then  she  motioned  me,  a  little  haughtily, 
to  leave  her,  as  though  she  were  angry  with 
me  because  she  had  spoken  to  me  thus.  So 
I  bowed  to  her  again,  and  drew  back  among 
the  crowd,  not  a  little  perplexed  at  the 
change  in  my  cousin's  manner. 

I  had  not  intended  to  remain  long  at  the 
ball,  and  indeed  had  only  presented  myself 
because  it  was  my  duty,  and  seeing  how 
much  I  owed  to  my  Lady  Betty. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  certain  matter  which 
lay  heavy  upon  my  mind.  That  same  even- 
ing I  had  witnessed  a  sad  quarrel  over  the 
cards  between  my  friend  Phil  Blake  and  his 
kinsman,  Roger  Delaney,  and  they  were  to 
meet  an  hour  after  sunrise  on  the  morrow. 
Now  I  had  small  liking  for  affairs  between 
near  kinsmen,  and  yet  I  could  not  refuse 
Blake  to  be  his  second.  Blake,  too,  had  a 
quick  temper,  especially  after  wine,  and  he 
had  but  small  skill  with  the  tire-arms, 
although  with  the  rapier  none  was  more 
cunning  of  fence  than  he,  unless  after  a 
drinking-bout,  when  his  eye  was  dim,  for  a 
child  could  beat  him  at  the  bottle.  And 
this,  too,  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  for 
Eoger  Delaney  allowed  no  wine,  however 
much  he  drank,  to  heat  his  blood,  but  ever 
kept  watch  to  find  his  neighbour-  tripping. 
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whether  he  was  friend  or  foe,  and  scarce 
ever  missed  his  man  except  when  the  air 
was  thick  and  a  mist  hxy  on  the  grass,  for 
he  liad  short  sight. 

So  when  the  quarrel  arose,  Phil  Blake 
cared  nothing  for  the  rules  of  the  meeting, 
and  gave  his  opponent  what  he  wislied, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  love  of  his  life  while 
Eoger  Delaney  lived  to  make  him  asliamed 
that  he  was  a  man.  All  this  Delaney  bore 
with  a  smile,  and  showed  uo  anger.  Then 
an  attorney  was  sent  for,  and  a  bond  was 
diawn  up  declanng  that  whichever  of  the 
two  stood  upon  the  ground  in  the  Nine 
Acres  when  the  bell  tolled  in  the  belfry  of 
St.  Michan's,  which  it  would  at  one  hour  and 
a  half  past  sunrise,  should  take  the  property 
of  the  other  for  ever,  whether  he  lived  or 
died. 

So  Peter  O'Flaherty  and  I  put  our  names 
to  tlie  paper,  after  the  two  principals  had 
signed  it.  Then  leaving  them  to  finish  their 
wine,  I  came  away  to  pay  my  duty  to  my 
cousin. 

I  had  little  pleasure  in  the  meeting,  for 
theie  was  small  doubt  in  my  mind  which 
way  the  duel  would  turn  out. 

Seeing  how  my  cousin  had  dismissed  rae, 
the  ball  was  no  longer  to  my  liking,  and  I 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  pressing  my 
way  through  the  throng,  when  I  felt  my 
hand  seized  and  something  thrust  into  it. 
I  looked  round  suddenly,  hoping  to  discover 
who  the  messenger  was,  but  I  could  see  no 
one  to  whom  this  character  certainly  be- 
longed. I  withdrew  myself  as  quickly  as  I 
could  from  the  crowd,  and  unfolding  the 
note,  which  was  much  crumpled,  I  strove  to 
read  it.  Nor  was  it  easy  at  first,  for  it  was 
written  with  pencil,  and  indistinctly,  as  if  in 
liaste.  It  was  from  my  cousin,  who  bade  me 
hasten  at  once  to  her  boudoir  by  the  piivate 
way  that  I  knew.     It  was  signed  "Betty". 

I  was  no  little  surprised  at  this  message, 
but  without  wasting  time  in  conjecture  I 
sought  the  private  stair  which  led  to  my 
cousin's  apartments.  It  was  as  well  known 
to  me  as  it  was  said  to  be  to  his  Grace,  and 
this  thought  struck  me  while  I  clambered  up 
the  stair.  Then  I  pushed  the  door  open  and 
entered  my  Lady  Betty's  boudoir.  A  silver 
bell  tinkled  as  T  put  the  curtains  aside,  and 
upon  the  tlueshold  my  cousin  awaited  me. 
Tlie  light  from  a  lofty  candelabrum  fell  upon 
her  head  and  arms,  and  threw  into  deeper 
shadow  the  wliite  uf  her  agitated  bosom. 
Her    brows    were    knit    together,   and    the 


laughter  was  gone  from  her  lips,  which  were 
closed  as  if  in  stern  resolve. 

I  saw  that  she  was  in  no  mood  for  gal- 
lantry, yet  1  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to 
my  lips  as  I  had  been  used,  and  she  suffered 
it,  albeit  with  impatience.  Then  she  seized 
me  by  the  arm,  and  drawing  me  into  the 
room,  pointed  to  a  couch  which  was  half 
concealed  in  the  shadow.  1  bent  forward, 
for  the  light  was  in  my  eyes  and  dazzled 
them,  and  saw  a  figure  stretched  upon  the 
couch,  with  a  riding-cloak  thrown  upon  it. 

I  turned  to  my  cousin  in  amazement,  and 
with  no  small  fear  at  my  heart  as  to  what  it 
could  mean.  Without  looking  at  me  she 
drew  the  cloak  down  and  discovered  the  face 
of  a  man. 

"My  God!"  I  cried  out,  "it  is  Phil 
Blake!" 

"  Hush  I "  she  whispered,  raising  her  finger 
in  warning,  and  the  jewels  flashed  upon  her 
arm. 

"  He  is — ?"  I  began,  and  feared  to  speak 
what  was  in  my  mind. 

"  As  you  see,"  she  answered  wearily. 

"Not  dead?"  I  said. 

"  Nay,  not  dead ;  only  sleeping,"  she  re- 
plied, and  there  was  scorn  in  her  voice. 

"  How  did  he  come  hither?"  I  asked.  But 
at  this  she  turned  her  head  away  and  did  not 
answer  me.  But  I  needed  no  answer,  for  I 
understood. 

I  knelt  by  the  couch  and  put  my  ear  to  the 
sleeper's  breast ;  his  breath  came  quickly  and 
he  muttered  in  his  sleep.  His  neck  was  bare 
at  the  throat  and  the  veins  in  it  swollen. 
Every  now  and  again  his  limbs  quivered, 
but  still  he  slept  soundly. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  again  perplexed,  and  my 
mind  filled  with  doubt,  and  looked  at  my 
cousin.  Her  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the 
door  by  which  I  had  entered,  and  she 
appeared  to  listen.  Then  she  turned  and 
motioned  me  to  retire  from  the  couch  to  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Again  the  silver  bell 
tinkled,  and  the  curtain  was  thrown  back  and 
a  man  entered.  A  deep  sigh  broke  from  my 
cousin's  lips,  and  I  heard  her  murmur,  "At 
last!" 

From  the  shelter  of  the  screen  I  watched. 
The  man  was  small  and  old,  and  carried  a 
gold-headed  cane.  He  bowed  low  before 
Lady  Betty,  and  without  a  word  went  to  the 
couch.  From  his  manner  I  judged  that  he 
was  a  physician.  Then  I  heard  them  whisper 
together. 

"  Four  hours,"  said  my  Lady  Betty. 
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"  Nay,  madam,"  he  answered,  "  nor  eight, 
nor,  it  may  be,  twelve." 

"Then  death  were  better!"  she  exclaimed 
bitterly.     "  He  has  been — " 

I  could  not  heai-  the  last  word,  but  the 
physician  replied,  "  Indeed  I  fear  that  your 
ladyship  is  right." 

"  Never  a  word  of  this,"  my  cousin  said. 

"My  lips  are  sealed,"  he  answered,  bowing 
and  passing  backwards  beneath  the  curtain. 

Then  my  Lady  Betty  came  to  me. 

"Cousin  Theobald,"  she  said,  looking  at 
me  sadlj',  "  my  honour  is  in  your  hands." 

"  It  is  safe,"  I  replied,  catching  her  hand 
and  kissing  it,  for  my  heart  was  heavy  for 
her  trouble. 

"  Pi-omise  me,"  she  went  on,  "  that  you 
will  do  as  I  ask  you,  whatever  it  be,  for 
twelve  hours  to  come." 

"  For  ever,  if  you  will,"  I  burst  out. 

"  Nay,  I  am  no  tyrant,"  she  said  smiling. 
"  If  he  does  not  meet  Eoger  Delaney  in  four 
hours'  time,"  looking  at  her  tiny  jewelled 
watch,  "he  forfeits  his  property  and  every- 
thing he  has,  even  his  honour." 

"  It  is  true  that  he  does,"  I  returned. 

"  You  know  all,"  she  went  on.  "  We — you 
and  I — must  save  him ;  for  you  are  his  friend, 
and  as  for  me — why,  God  help  me,  I  love 
him  to  distraction  ! " 

She  bent  her  head  so  that  I  could  not  see 
her  eyes,  but  the  jewels  quivered,  trembling 
upon  her  neck. 

"  We  will  save  him,"  I  answered  her,  albeit 
I  knew  not  how  we  should.  At  this  she 
bent  forward  and  touched  my  cheek  lightly 
with  her  lips.  Then  she  drew  herself  up, 
shaking  her  shoulders  as  though  she  were 
casting  a  woman's  weakness  from  her. 

"  That  we  shall,  cousin  Theobald,"  she  said, 
"  unless  you  fail  me,  which  you  will  not." 

She  went  back  to  the  sleeping  form,  and  I 
followed  her. 

"  He  must  not  remain  here,"  she  went  on. 
"Can  you  carry  him?" 

I  answered  that  I  could,  and  desired  to 
know  whither  she  would  have  him  taken. 
She  pointed  to  a  door  leading  to  another 
chamber.  So  I  took  him  in  my  arms  without 
diflSculty,  for  I  was  young  and  strong,  and 
carried  him.  My  Lady  Betty  held  back  the 
curtain  to  let  me  pass.  When  I  had  laid 
him  upon  the  bed,  I  returned  and  asked  hei' 
what  next  she  would  have  me  do.  At  first 
she  seemed  confused,  and  could  not  find 
words  to  answer  me ;  but  at  length  I  under- 
stood that  she  desired  to  have  the  clothes 


that  he  wore.  At  this  I  could  scarce  conceal 
my  surprise,  but  she  grew  impatient,  com- 
plaining of  my  lack  of  wit.  So  I  returned 
to  the  bed-chamber,  and  having  undressed 
Phil  Blake,  who  still  showed  no  signs  of 
waking,  I  carried  his  breeches  and  stock- 
ings, together  with  his  laced  coat,  to  my 
Lady  Betty,  and  threw  them  upon  the  couch. 

She  did  not  look  at  them,  but  turned  her 
back  as  if  she  feared  the  sight  of  them. 

"I  think  there  is  little  difference  in  our 
height,"  she  said. 

A  light  broke  suddenly  upon  my  mind. 

"Cousin  Betty,"  I  exclaimed,  "what  will 
you  do?" 

"Kill  Eoger  Delaney,"  she  replied,  with 
her  eyes  flashing. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  I  began. 

"How  so,  Master  Slow-wit?"  she  asked 
calmly,  though  I  saw  that  her  anger  was 
rising. 

"Because,"  I  answered,  "Eoger  Delaney 
will  not  fire  at  a  woman." 

"  He  shall  not  know  that  I  am  a  woman," 
she  said;  "not  when  I  wear— these."  And 
she  made  a  gesture  towards  the  couch  upon 
which  I  had  thrown  the  clothes. 

"There  is  little  difference  in  our  stature," 
she  went  on,  and  in  this  she  spoke  truly, 
since  for  a  woman  she  was  uncommon  tall, 
"  and  if  the  morning  is  dark,  as  it  is  apt  to 
be,  it  would  need  sharper  eyes  than  Eoger 
Delaney's  to  note  the  difference.  Neither 
are  our  features  very  different — at  least  in 
the  morning."  And  she  put  her  finger  on 
the  patch  that  was  on  her  cheek. 

"Lady  Betty,"  I  said,  remembering  that 
Eoger  Delaney  was  not  wont  to  miss  when 
he  was  minded  to  kill,  "let  me  take  his 
place.     At  least  I  shall  save  his  life." 

"  But  not  his  fortune,  nor,  what  is  dearer, 
his  honour,"  she  said.  "  But  you  waste 
words,  since  you  have  given  me  your  pro- 
mise. I  must  return  for  a  while,  or  they 
will  wonder  at  my  long  absence." 

"Will  not  these  garments  betray  you?"  I 
asked  in  despair,  seeing  that  she  was  not  to 
be  moved. 

"  A  woman's  wit  shall  make  them  fit,"  she 
replied  laughing,  "  unless  you  fail  me." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  I  asked. 

"Cousin  Theobald,"  she  answered,  "go 
with  all  speed,  seek  the  skilfulest  breeches- 
maker  in  Dublin  and  bring  him  hither." 

"But  it  is  long  past  midnight,"  I  said; 
"  and  if  I  find  one  such,  how  shall  I  compel 
him  to  come?" 
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Slie  looked  at  me  witli  flashing  eyes,  so 
that  my  face  grew  hot  beneath  her  scorn. 

"  You  are  a  man,"  she  cried,  "and  yet  you 
ask  a  woman  such  a  question ! " 

I  liung  my  head  in  bewilderment,  for  I 
had  no  aii.swei-  luady.  Then  she  turned 
rajjidly  from  me  with  a  gestuie,  half  of  con- 
tempt, half  of  impatience,  and  went  to  the 
table  upon  which  her  jewels  lay  sparkling  in 
a  careless  heap.      From  amongst  them  she 


snatched   up  some 


thin"  which    I  could  not 


see.  Then  she  seized  my  right  hand  and  put 
in  it  something  cold  and  smooth.  I  looked 
down  and  sjiw  that  it  was  a  small  pistol, 
delicately  wrought  in  silver  and  ivory.  I 
lifted  my  head  and  saw  that  she  was  watch- 
ing me  anxiously. 

"I  will  bring  him  hither,"  I  said. 
"  Without  delay?"  she  asked. 
"  Without  delay,"  I  answered. 
A  sigh  bioke  from  her  lips,  and  the  smile 
returned  to  her  face. 

"Cousin  Theobald,"  she  said,  "your  wits 
are  slow,  but  if  they  are  sure,  what  matters 
it?"  Then  she  made  me  a  curtsy  and  lifted 
the  curtain  and  passed  out,  leaving  me  alone 
with  the  pistol  in  my  hand. 

For  a  few  moments  I  stood  where  she  had 
left  me,  for  in  truth  I  had  need  to  recover 
my  scattered  wits.  Then  I  went  softly  to 
the  table  and  laid  the  pistol  upon  it  among 
the  jewels.  Nor  could  I  forbear  to  smile, 
thinking  in  what  manner  the  breeches-maker 
would  legard  such  an  earnest  of  his  fee. 

So  I  went  down  the  stair  very  gently  and 
out  into  the  street.  The  night  was  quiet, 
but  from  the  windows  of  many  houses  in 
Stephen's  Green  came  the  blaze  of  light  and 
the  sound  of  music,  for  it  was  the  season  of 
revelry,  and  my  Lady  Betty's  ball-room  was 
not  the  only  one  in  the  city  thronged  with 
guests. 

When  I  came  to  the  College,  I  paused  in 
much  perplexity,  not  knowing  where  to  find 
a  breeches-maker  to  do  my  cousin's  bidding. 
Then  suddenly  I  bethotight  me  of  one  whose 
sign  I  remembered  hard  by  in  Trinity  Street, 
and  with  rapid  steps  I  strode  thither.  I 
cuiuld  iind  no  knocker,  so  I  beat  the  door 
with  the  hilt  of  my  sword.  When  I  had 
waited  a  little,  a  window  %vas  opened  above 
me,  and  a  head  wearing  a  white  cap  was 
thrust  from  it.  A  voice,  in  wliich  sleep  and 
dissatisfaction  were  blended,  demanded  to 
know  who  it  was  that  disturbed  a  peaceful 
citizen  in  the  midst  of  his  slumbei'. 

I  answered  that  if  he  would  come  down 


and  open  the  door  I  would  tell  him  oi  a 
matter  which  promised  to  be  of  much  profit 
to  him  if  he  would  make  haste.  He  seemed 
to  hesitate,  then  without  a  word  he  shut  the 
window  again.  I  now  began  to  fear  that  I 
should  see  no  more  of  him,  n<u-  did  1  dare  to 
belabour  the  door  lest  I  should  attract  the 
notice  of  the  watch. 

But  my  fear  was  groundless,  for  in  a  short 
while  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the  lx»lts  and 
the  rattle  of  a  chain.  Tlien  the  door  was 
cautiously  opened  and  a  little  man  holding 
a  lantern  looked  out  at  me  and  again  de- 
manded my  business.  I  made  answer  that 
if  he  would  admit  me  I  would  tell  him,  add- 
ing that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  serN-ing 
his  own  interests.  At  this  he  made  way  for 
me  to  enter,  which  I  did. 

He  was  as  ugly  a  man  as  ever  I  saw,  and 
I  thought  he  appeared  avaricious.  I  told 
him  what  he  was  required  to  do,  whereat 
he  smiled  very  cunningly,  and  said  tliat  I 
had  come  to  the  right  man  for  my  purpose, 
as  many  could  testify.  I  answered  that  I 
needed  no  testimony,  but  that  his  silence 
concei'ning  the  affair  was  as  necessary  as  his 
skill,  and  that  if  ever  he  breathed  a  word  of 
it,  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  and  I 
tapped  the  hilt  of  my  sword  to  give  him 
warning. 

He  assured  me  that  he  carried  many  such 
secrets,  and  that  he  would  rather  die  than 
divulge  any  of  them.  Then,  having  put  into 
a  bag  certain  instruments  of  his  calling,  he 
declared  that  he  was  ready,  and  followed  me 
from  the  house,  carefully  shutting  the  door. 
So  I  returned  to  my  cousin's  house,  the 
breeches-maker  creeping  noiselessly  behind 
me  as  if  he  were  a  shadow. 

At  the  top  of  the  stair  my  Lady  Betty 
awaited  us.  She  motioned  my  companion  to 
enter  the  room  while  she  spoke  with  me. 
When  the  fellow  had  gone  in,  she  begged 
me  to  return  to  the  ball-room  and  .show  my- 
self to  as  many  as  possible  until  she  went 
back  to  it  again,  which  she  would  do  in  a 
little  time.  When  I  had  promised  to  do 
this,  she  told  me  that  at  sunrise  I  should 
wait  near  to  the  house  of  his  Grace  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  that  when  a  coach  passed  by  with 
a  white  kerchief  hanging  from  the  window, 
I  was  to  enter  it. 

This  also  I  promised  to  do,  and  then  I 
went  back  to  the  ball-room.  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  )ny  cousin's  absence  had  not 
passed  unnoticed,  and  that  many  persons 
smiled  and  whispered  together  as  I  passed. 
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But  I  was  too  much  occupied  with  my  own 
thoughts  to  heed  them  overmuch  or  to  show 
anger  because  of  their  evil  tongues.  Indeed, 
remembering  what  my  Lady  Betty  had  told 
me,  I  was  careful  that  my  greetings  should 
be  frequent,  and  not  lacking  in  courtesy. 
While  I  spoke  with  one  of  them,  who,  with 
much  assumed  indignation,  complained  of 
the  Viceroy's  absence,  a  sudden  silence  fell 
upon  those  about  me,  which  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  low  murmur  of  voices.  I 
looked  round  seeking  an  explanation,  and 
saw  my  cousin  passing  through  her  guests. 
She  had  a  word  and  a  smile  for  everyone, 
and  as  they  bowed  before  her  she  looked 
like  a  queen,  and  they  the  loyalest  subjects 
a  queen  ever  had. 

Never  had  I  seen  her  looking  so  beautiful 
and  so  proud.  As  she  passed  me  her  eyes 
flashed  for  a  moment  into  mine.  In  them  I 
rfad  triumph  and  the  assurance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  her  scheme.  Then  my  Lady  Betty 
took  leave  of  her  guests. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  I  too  departed, 
and  going  to  my  chamber  I  examined  care- 
fully the  pistols.  Spitfire  and  Flash,  which 
my  uncle  had  given  me.  I  could  not  have 
wished  my  cousin  better  or  more  lucky  fire- 
arms, albeit  they  seemed  a  trifle  heavy  for  a 
lady's  hand.  I  put  them  carefully  into  ray 
belt  and  sallied  forth  again  to  seek  the 
trysting-place.  On  my  way  thither  I  saw 
the  Viceroy's  escort  waiting  in  the  street,  the 
horses  impatiently  pawing  the  ground,  while 
their  riders  sat  with  bent  heads  as  if  they 
were  fallen  asleep. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  smile  to  think  that 
his  careless  Grace  had  foigotten  them,  leav- 
ing them  there,  as  he  had  done  so  often 
before  my  Lady  Betty's  door. 

The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  rain 
fell  at  times,  but  not  much.  At  this  I  was 
glad,  for  it  promised  a  gl6omy  morning,  and 
so  far  the  luck  was  on  my  cousin's  side. 

When  I  reached  the  appointed  place  I 
withdrew  into  the  shadow  of  a  wall  and 
waited.  The  dawn  was  beginning  to  show 
faintly,  and  the  sky  was  turning  from  black 
to  gray. 

Now  that  I  had  leisure  to  think  I  felt  my 
heart  almost  fail  me,  and  I  repented  bitterly 
of  my  share  in  the  matter,  albeit  I  knew 
that  I  had  no  power  to  refuse  my  cousin 
anything,  and  would  do  the  same  again,  even 
were  my  pledge  given  back  to  me. 

I  was  roused  from  these  glooiuy  thoughts 
by  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  in  a  few  mo- 


ments a  coach  came  slowly  towards  the 
place  where  I  stood.  Even  without  the 
patch  of  white  hung  from  the  window  I 
knew  that  it  was  the  coach  for  which  I 
waited.  As  I  stepped  into  the  street  it 
halted.  So  I  opened  the  door  and  sprang 
quickly  into  it,  taking  my  seat  beside  the 
other  occupant. 

I  could  scarce  keep  back  the  cry  of  amaze- 
ment which  sprang  to  my  lips  when  I  gazed 
at  my  companion.  Did  I  not  know  that  it 
was  impossible,  no  man's  oath  would  have 
convinced  me  that  this  was  anyone  else  but 
Phil  Blake.  My  cousin  had  said  that  her 
features  were  not  unlike  those  of  Blake,  but 
even  this  had  not  prepared  me  for  the  start- 
ling resemblance  which  I  saw,  now  that  my 
Lady  Betty  was  dressed  as  a  man,  and  in 
Phil  Blake's  clothes.  Only,  her  eyes  were 
brighter  than  his,  as  was  but  natural,  seeing 
that  they  owed  no  dulness  to  the  wine-cup. 

In  my  amazement  I  said  nothing,  and  my 
cousin  laughed  softly,  as  if  she  were  pleased 
at  my  surprise. 

"Do  I  make  a  pretty  fellow?"  she  asked 

"  As  pretty  as  ever  I  saw,"  I  answered. 

"No  more  than  that?"  she  said  pouting. 

"  I  cannot  see  much  of  you,"  I  replied, 
thinking  that  her  man's  dress  did  not  con- 
ceal the  woman  in  it. 

"You  shall  see  no  more,"  she  said,  draw- 
ing the  cloak  about  her. 

"Shall  you  take  your  ground  in  it?"  I 
asked,  laying  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Ay,  that  I  shall,"  she  returned. 

"  It  will  be  easy  to  hit,"  I  said. 

"  I  care  not,"  she  replied  in  a  low  voice, 
turning  her  head  aside. 

"Were  you  pleased  with  the  rascal  I 
brought  you?"  I  asked,  for  I  was  in  fear  of 
making  her  sad,  and  that  she  would  lose 
heart  when  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back. 

"  Rascal ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  why,  he  is  a 
prince  among  tailors." 

"  He  will  be  silent,"  I  said. 

"Ay,  that  he  will,  for  I  will  close  his 
lips,"  she  returned  quickly. 

"How  will  you  do  it?"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  promised  him  a  knighthood." 

"A  knighthood  I"  I  cried  out  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Ay,  wherefore  not?"  she  answered.  "Is 
he  not  a  most  excellent  breeches-maker,  and 
a  knight  among  tailors?  Why  should  there 
not  be  a  Knight  of  the  Breeches,  as  well  as 
a  Knight  of  the  Carpet,  since  no  knights 
fight  nowadays?" 
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"But  how  shall  you  fulfil  your  promise?" 
I  asked. 

"This  night  week  my  Lord  Duke  comes  to 
supper  to  me,"  she  replied.  "  When  he  has 
drunk  much  wine,  as  he  is  used,  then  he 
shall  lay  his  august  sword  upon  Master 
Tailor's  worthy  shoulder.  So  I  shall  fulfil 
my  promise,  and  tiiereby  also  humble  his 
Grace  when  he  learns  it  in  the  morning." 

To  this  I  made  no  answer,  for  my  cousin's 
daring  bereft  me  of  speech. 

We  had  now  come  to  the  Nine  Acres,  and 
the  coach  halted.  A  little  way  in  front 
another  coach  was  standing,  and  I  knew 
that  we  were  not  the  first  to  arrive.  Of 
this  I  was  glad,  for  with  little  delay  there 
would  be  little  light  to  give  good  aim. 

I  was  about  to  lift  my  cousin  from  the 
coach,  but  she  pushed  me  aside,  whispering 
that  if  my  wits  did  not  grow  quicker  I 
should  yet  betray  her,  and  sprang  out  un- 
aided. 

Under  a  tree  I  saw  three  men  standing, 
and  one  of  them  was  Roger  Delaney.  As 
we  approached  the  ground  my  cousin  turned 
to  me  and  said : 

"  Cousin  Theo,  if  I  fall  let  no  one  touch  me 
nor  remove  my  cloak.  Whether  I  die  or  not 
I  would  not  have  them  know  that  I  am  a 
woman,"  and  her  voice  faltered  a  little. 

So  I  promised  that  I  would  not. 

The  others  now  came  out  and  bowed  to  us. 
When  my  cousin  had  made  her  bow  she 
turned  her  back  upon  them,  and  so  she  waited 
while  we  measured  the  ground.  Nor  did 
her  conduct  seem  strange  to  them,  seeing 
that  they  knew  it  was  a  quarrel  between 
kinsmen,  and  so  most  bitter. 

Then  I  loaded  the  pistols  and  gave  one  of 
them  to  my  Lady  Betty,  whispering  to  her 
as  I  did  so,  that  she  should  fire  low. 

When  Roger  Delaney  saw  that  his  oppo- 
nent did  not  remove  the  cloak,  he  declared 
that  neither  would  he,  for  that  it  was  not 
his  wont  to  take  any  such  advantage.  Nor 
would  he  consent  to  wait  until  the  morning 
was  brighter,  albeit  his  second  pleaded  for 
this,  as  indeed  he  might,  since  his  principal 
was  so  short  of  sight. 

Then  they  took  their  ground,  having  their 
backs  towards  each  other.  I  watched  my 
cousin  eagerly,  but  she  betrayed  no  tremor. 
Tlie  physician  opened  his  bag  and  took  from 
it  some  lint  and  bandages,  for  he  had  been 
out  before  with  Roger  Delaney. 

In  all  my  life  I  had  never  felt  such  sus- 
pense as  I  did  while  I  watched  my  cousin 
Vol.  IV. 


and  Roger  Delaney  standing  and  waiting  for 
the  word  to  turn  round  and  fire.  At  last  it 
came.  Then  two  shots  rang  out  together ; 
nor  could  I  tell  which  had  fired  the  first- 
My  eyes  were  fastened  upon  my  cousin. 
She  was  still  standing,  and  had  lowered  her 
pistol,  from  which  the  smoke  was  curling. 
Then  I  turned  and  looked  at  Roger  Delaney. 
He  too  was  standing,  but  he  seemed  dazed. 
A  bullet  had  struck  him  in  the  hip. 

I  ran  to  my  Lady  Betty.  She  turned  and 
looked  at  me.  In  her  eyes  I  .saw  surpri.se, 
and  something  else ;  but  what  it  was  I  could 
not  tell.  My  joy  was  so  great  to  find  her 
unhurt  that  I  could  scarce  remember  any 
longer  that  she  was  a  man.  I  think  it  wa.s 
the  cloak  after  all  that  saved  her,  for  it  did 
not  fit  very  well,  and  there  was  a  ragged 
hole  above  the  left  .shoulder,  which  showed 
that  Roger  Delaney's  bullet  had  not  gone  so 
far  amiss. 

I  turned  to  him  now ;  but  he  was  sorely 
wounded,  and  would  fire  no  more  to-day, 
nor  for  many  days  to  come. 

Then  I  seized  my  cousin's  arm  and  led  her 
a  little  nearer  to  where  the  physician  was 
kneeling  by  Roger  Delaney,  and  making  a 
bow  to  them  and  to  the  other,  who  stood 
upright  by  them,  we  hurried  across  the  field 
to  where  our  coach  was  waiting. 

My  Lady  Betty  was  veiy  silent  while  we 
drove  back  to  the  city.  She  seemed  weary, 
and  her  face  was  pale.  As  I  looked  at  her, 
for  the  first  time  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  my  beautiful  cousin  might  one  day  grow 
old. 

I  returned  with  her  to  her  house,  which 
I  believe  we  entered  unnoticed,  for  it  was 
still  early,  and  few  save  the  watchmen 
about.  Here  she  left  me  for  a  space,  and 
then  returned  to  me  dressed  as  a  woman ;  and 
so,  I  confess,  I  loved  her  better,  albeit  she 
made  a  gallant  fellow  enough. 

"The  coach  is  still  without,"  she  said, 
"and  I  would  not  have  him  remain  longer. 
Can  you  take  him  to  his  lodging?" 

I  bowed  without  speaking,  and,  leaving  her, 
went  to  the  boudoir.  As  I  pa.ssed  through 
the  corridor  I  saw  the  tailor  descending  the 
stair.  He  glanced  at  me  and  smiled,  but 
did  not  speak ;  so  I  went  in  and  found  the 
clothes  lying  upon  the  couch  as  they  had 
been.  I  gathered  them  into  ray  arms  and 
carried  them  to  the  bed-chamber.  Phil 
Blake  still  lay  in  a  deep  slumber,  as  the 
physician  had  said  he  was  like  to.  I  had 
little  difficulty  to  dress  him,  for  he  lay  still, 
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only  groaning  a  little  when  he  was  moved;  | 
but  he  did  not  open  his  eyes.     Then  I  knew 
for  sure  that  he  had  been  drugged  after  that 
he  had  drunk  deep. 

When  I  had  dressed  him,  I  took  him  in 
my  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  coach  with- 
out difficulty,  for  though  I  was  weary  my 
arms  were  strong.  As  I  did  so,  I  saw  the 
watchman  looking  at  us;  but  he  did  not  speak, 
thinking  doubtless  that  the  man  whom  I 
cariied  had  drunk  overmuch  at  her  ladyship's 
ball,  and  seeing  nothing  strange  in  it. 

Then  I  went  back  to  my  cousin  and  told 
her  what  I  had  done. 

She  made  no  answer  to  me,  neither  did 
she  thank  me.  So  I  took  her  hand  to  bid 
hei-  farewell,  and  was  raising  it  to  my  lips, 
when  she  drew  it  back  and  presented  her 
cheek  to  me. 

When  I  had  saluted  her,  I  bowed  and 
went  down  the  stair  again  to  the  coach.  I 
left  Phil  Blake  in  bed  in  his  lodging,  and 
then  returned  to  my  own.  On  the  morrow 
I  sought  him  again,  and  found  him  come  to 
himself  indeed,  but  yet  much  bewildered  to 
think  what  had  befallen  him. 

So  I  told  him  how  he  had  met  Roger 
Delaney  as  he  had  said  he  would,  and  showed 
him  his  cloak  where  the  ball  had  gone 
through  it. 

"If  you  have  any  further  doubt,"  said  I, 


"  Roger  Delaney  can  put  your  mind  at  ease, 
for  he  has  a  fine  hole  in  him  this  minute." 

At  this  he  started  up  in  bed. 

"Where  did  I  hit  him?"  he  cried  out 
eagerly. 

"  In  the  hip- joint,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  he'll  never  walk  straight  again,"  he 
said. 

"  So  I  think  myself,"  I  replied. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  he  again ;  "  but  I  had 
forgotten  it,  and  so  I  must  have  drunk  deep." 

To  this  I  made  no  answer. 

In  a  fortnight  afterwards  his  Excellency 
supped  with  my  Lady  Betty,  and  having 
drunk  deep,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
eager  to  make  his  peace  with  my  cousin,  he 
did  after  supper  make  the  worthy  tailor 
kneel  before  him,  according  to  her  ladyship's 
desire,  and  having  struck  him  with  his 
sword  upon  the  head — for  in  truth  his  hand 
was  somewhat  unsteady — bade  him  rise  up  a 
knight.  And  though  his  Grace  was  fain  to 
forget  it  when  his  head  was  grown  cooler  in 
the  morning,  yet  would  not  my  cousin  suffer 
it  to  be  forgotten ;  and  so  the  tailor  kept 
his  knighthood,  while  her  ladyship  lost  his 
Grace's  favour. 

But  for  this,  I  think,  she  cared  little,  see- 
ing that  she  loved  Phil  Blake,  and  had  not 
forgiven  my  Lord  Duke  the  slight  that  he 
had  put  upon  her. 
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THE   SACK   OF  RAYONVILLE. 

(fkom  "the  last  recruit  of  Clare's".) 

Without  doubt.  Van  Helmont  had  a  lion's 
heart,    and     the    gentlemen    of    the    Irish 


Brigade  adored  courage.  Therefore  we 
drank  to  his  health — the  health  of  our 
enemy — sitting  knee-deep  in  the  mud  of 
the  trenches,  while  O'Rorke,  the  drummer, 
played  the  "White  Cockade"  on  the  ram- 
part, and  the  guns  roared  with  their  devil's 
laughter  from  the  heights  of  Rayonville. 
For  nearly  a  month  the  dark  line  of  our 
bayonets  had  been  drawing  nearer  to  the 
walls — the  embrace  of  a  lover  whose  kiss  is 
death.  But  what  then?  This  waiting  would 
have  an  end  to-morrow,  and  the  regiments 
of  Clare  and  Dorrington  would  be  first  to 
pluck  the  blood-red  rose  of  honour  where 
it  grew  beneath  the  wings  of  Death  in  the 
yawning  breach  before  us.  'Tis  no  great 
ambition  to  leave  your  bones  to  whiten  on 
the  glacis  or  be  trodden  in  a  pit  with  a 
thousand  nameless  comrades,  but  none  the 
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less  the  brigade  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  when 
we  heard  the  king  liad  granted  our  request 
to  lead  the  attack. 

Our  colonel  himself  brought  the  news ;  1 
think  he  liad  been  dining  with  his  Majesty. 
He  had  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  face,  and  a 
light  in  his  eyes  that  danced  like  sunshine 
on  a  sword-blade. 

"Gentlemen,  the  king  has  graciously 
accepted  our  invitation.  We  entertain  him 
to  breakfast  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Rayonville. 
Vivele  Roi!" 

"Faith,  and  I  hope  we  may  all  be  there 
with  the  best  of  appetites,"  growled  our 
major,  Maurice  O'Kelly,  who  was  the  bravest 
man  in  the  army ;  but  the  great  shout 
drowned  his  ill-omened  prayer,  and  our 
gallant  fellows  took  up  the  cry  from  one  end 
of  the  trenches  to  the  other. 

For  myself,  the  heart  of  Anthony  Dillon 
danced  to  the  music  of  hope  that  breathes  so 
softly  in  the  ears  of  youth.  The  ink  was 
hardly  dry  upon  the  commission  that  had 
made  me  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Irish  Regi- 
ment of  Clare.  The  old  homestead  by  the 
broad  Shannon  was  tenanted  by  the  owls 
and  bats ;  my  race,  that  drew  its  lineage 
from  the  loins  of  kings,  had  nothing  but  its 
memories :  and  I,  the  last  Dillon  of  Fortgale, 
had  eleven  louis  d'or  in  my  pocket,  invincible 
courage  in  my  heart,  and  the  sword  of  my 
father,  who  fell  by  the  glorious  walls  of 
Limerick.  That  was  all  my  fortune,  but 
enough  for  honour.  Irish  gentlemen  in  the 
serWce  of  France — and  there  was  none  better 
born  or  more  courageous  than  myself — had 
carried  the  baton  of  a  marechal.  They  had 
become  the  right  hand  of  kings  and  splendid 
officers  of  state.  They  could  not  live  for 
Ireland ;  they  had  lived  and  died  for  France. 

While  I  lay  in  the  trenches  waiting  for 
the  first  tap  of  the  drum,  my  waking 
thoughts  were  busy  with  the  future.  Hope 
drew  its  fairy  pictures  in  the  glowing  colours 
of  love  and  glory.  I  remember — 'tis  fifty 
years  ago — I  drew  my  sword  from  the 
scabbard  and  pressed  the  blade  to  my  lips, 
with  a  prayer  that  I  might  prove  myself 
worthy  of  the  name  it  had  kept  unsullied. 
I  was  only  twenty-thiee,  and  'twas  my  first 
battle,  but  I  think  in  all  soberness  I  did  not 
pray  in  vain.  Anthony  Dillon,  chevalier  of 
St.  Louis,  late  colonel  of  Clare's,  has  lived, 
and,  if  it  so  please  a  kind  heaven,  will  die  a 
gentleman.  AVlien  my  old  comrades — alas! 
there  are  few  of  them  left  now — have  laid 
me  in  the  narrow  home  of  rest,  they  will 


look  down  on  the  coffin  and  say,  "  Heaven 
rest  his  gallant  spirit!  He  will  face  God 
like  a  man.  He  never  turned  his  back  on  a 
friend  or  foe."  And  that  will  be  no  lying 
epitaph.  But  then  the  wide  world  was 
before  me.  I  feared  it  no  more  tlian  the 
dancer  fears  the  minuet.  Fortune  and  I 
were  lovers. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  morning  when 
the  two  regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade  took 
Rayonville.  With  the  first  tap  of  the  roll- 
ing drum,  I  was  upon  my  feet  in  the  cold 
gray  of  dawn,  with  the  wet  night  clinging 
to  its  skirts.  Dorrington's  formed  upon  the 
right,  Clare's  upon  the  left.  They  fell  into 
their  places  in  unbroken  silence,  the  black 
lift  of  bayonets  looming  like  a  wall.  Not  a 
man  of  them  spoke  a  word,  and  their  faces 
looked  a  ghastly  white  in  the  pallid  twilight 
— a  long  line  of  white  faces  behind  the  row 
of  steel.  I,  myself,  felt  that  I  could  not 
speak,  for  the  last  silence  seemed  to  have 
overtaken  me. 

Upon  the  slopes  of  death  towards  Rayon- 
ville the  mist  still  clung  in  swathes  and 
fold.s,  but  lifted  somewhat  as  we  formed. 
Then  we  saw  the  dark  walls  with  the  jagged 
rent,  through  which  we  were  to  pass.  I 
shivered  when  I  stood  at  the  wing  of  the 
column  waiting  for  the  word.  Eternity 
seemed  to  live  in  the  beat  of  a  minute.  My 
teeth  chattered  in  my  head ;  the  cold  seemed 
to  catch  my  heart. 

"Ye'U  be  warrm  enough  in  a  minute,  sor," 
said  Mahony,  my  sergeant,  who,  I  think,  had 
been  watching  me  xinder  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
He  had  fought  at  Cremona,  had  played  at 
dice  w-ith  death  for  thirty  years,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  black- 
guard and  best  soldier  in  the  brigade.  "I 
used  to  feel  the  could  meself,  but  hell-fire 
wouldn't  warrm  me  now.  Holy  Virgin ! 
there's  the  music  that  I  like  to  hear  come 
at  last." 

In  an  instant  tlie  gray  morning  was 
lighted,  as  it  seemed,  by  a  thousand  tongues 
of  flame, and  the  thunder  of  the  artillery  smote 
the  air  with  what,  to  my  unaccustomed  ear, 
sounded  like  the  crack  of  doom.  Then  the 
loud  call  rolled  down  the  ranks,  and  with  the 
wild  cry  that  still  stirred  our  Irish  hearts, 
we  leaped  to  the  assault.  We  left  fifty  men 
on  the  fjlacis  who  would  never  answer  to  the 
muster-roll  again,  and  fifty  more  in  the 
fosse,  that  was  churned  into  crimson  froth, 
and  red  with  the  bright  blood  of  Kerry  and 
Kildai-e.      I  remember,  as  a  man  remembers 
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last  night's  dream,  clambering  through  the 
breach,  and  the  gleam  of  steel  behind  the 
black-lipped  guns.  But  we  never  yielded  a 
foot  of  the  ground  we  had  gained.  The 
king  should  breakfast  with  us  after  all. 
We  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  brothers 
drinking  out  of  one  cup,  at  first  with  hardly 
room  to  thrust  and  parry,  but  soon  with 
room  enough.  The  red  tide  that  had  rolled  up 
the  glacis  seemed  stayed  for  a  moment  in  the 
death-strewn  breach,  foaming  and  churning ; 
then  it  rolled  on,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  stop  us.  War  is  no  doubt  the  game 
of  kings,  but  what  of  the  pieces  whom  they 
move?  It  was  many  a  day  before  I  forgot 
the  sack  of  Rayonville.  We  fought  down 
the  narrow  streets,  with  the  flames  roaring 
over  our  heads,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women 
mingled  with  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  fight- 
ing men.  There  was  no  reverence  for  age 
or  sex,  for  the  wild  fury  of  war  had  trans- 
formed brave  men  into  beasts. 

I  would  not  willingly  dwell  upon  this  pic- 
ture. Meanwhile,  I  gained  the  square  of  the 
cathedral,  and  here  there  was  a  space  clear  of 
sulphurous  smoke  that  filled  the  narrow 
streets  through  which  we  had  fought  our 
way.  The  church  was  filled  with  women, 
but  even  in  the  house  of  God  there  was  no 
sanctuary  in  this  hour  of  madness. 

The  light  had  now  grown  clear  and  broad. 
There  was  a  tall  house  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  round  which  a  group  of  men  was 
gathered,  and  one  higher  than  the  rest, 
bareheaded  and  with  a  weapon  in  his  hand. 
As  I  drew  nearer  I  recognized  the  voice  of 
Mahony,  sergeant  of  Clare's.  He  stood 
upon  the  stone  steps,  his  gigantic  form 
drawn  to  its  full  height  and  his  bayonet 
red  and  dripping.  A  crowd  of  furious  mus- 
keteers swayed  and  surged  round  him,  alter- 
nately pressing  forward  and  hanging  back, 
but  never  venturing  within  tlie  deadly  reach 
of  his  weapon.  I  saw  the  body  of  a  woman 
lying  at  his  feet,  her  bare  arms  thrown  out 
and  the  bosom  of  her  white  dress  dyed  a 
bright  red.  Almost  covered  by  the  woman's 
body  was  a  child,  whom  she  had  evidently 
been  carrying  when  she  was  struck  down. 
For  one  brief  instant  I  saw  the  infant  beat- 
ing the  mother's  white  face  with  his  little 
hands  as  though  to  awaken  her,  and  then  I 
rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of  my 
countryman.  But  he  stood  confronting  his 
assailants  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  his 
eyes  blazing  and  his  gray  moustache  drawn 
up  and  showing  his  white  teeth.     He  caught 


sight  of  me  when  I  came  up,  but  he  never 
moved  nor  seemed  to  see  me. 

"Come  on,  messieurs  of  the  Maison  du 
Roi  I "  he  cried.  "  I'm  keeping  the  door 
meself.  If  you're  ready  for  your  breakfast 
I'll  do  the  carving,  but  it's  yourselves  won't 
loike  the  entertainment — I'm  hungry  and 
tired,  and  they'll  tell  ye  in  Clare's  me  temper 
is  none  of  the  best.  For  the  love  av  God, 
don't  kape  me  too  long,  or  I'll  have  to  walk 
down  an'  hurry  ye  up.  Here's  six  inches  of 
could  steel  an'  ten  thousand  years  av  Pur- 
gatoi-y  to  the  first  av  ye  that  thrembles  an 
eyelash.  Be  me  sowl,  ye're  only  a  pack  of 
scrambling  cowards  afther  all,  an'  Terence 
Mahony's  a  long  road  from  home." 

The  language  of  this  sergeant  of  my  regi- 
ment was  not  such  as  I  can  write  down  in 
its  entirety,  nor  would  I  wrong  the  memory 
of  a  brave  soldier  now  long  since  with  God. 
But  I  could  see  that  he  had  little  need  of 
my  assistance  even  had  I  been  of  service. 
His  bold  and  careless  bearing,  his  colossal 
stature  and  immense  strength,  had  already 
damped  the  ardour  of  his  assailants,  and 
they  were  willing  to  seek  an  easier  prey. 
As  I  came  quite  near,  they  fell  back,  and  we 
were  left  standing  alone  together  on  the 
steps,  with  the  broken  rack  of  battle  stream- 
ing past  us,  and  the  dead  woman  at  our  feet. 

He  lowered  his  musket  and  saluted  me  as 
gravely  as  though  we  had  been  upon  the 
parade  ground.  Then  he  bent  down  over 
the  woman  and  lifted  her  head,  with  its  soft 
shimmer  of  golden  curls  falling  loosely  to 
the  ground.  She  was  very  young,  but  wore 
a  heavy  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger — 
evidently  a  lady  of  some  rank,  and  a  moat 
engaging  beauty.  I  watched  the  grizzled 
veteran  bending  over  her  and  placing  his 
horny  hand  within  the  delicate  lace  that 
covered  her  bosom.  We  neither  of  us  spoke, 
filled  as  we  were  with  the  pity  of  the 
tragedy.  Then  he  let  her  head  fall,  and 
took  up  the  child,  that  was  now  crying- 
piteously,  in  his  arms. 

"  Her  sweet  sowl  is  wid  the  angels  av 
God,"  he  said.  "  I  was  too  late,  yer  honour, 
an'  there's  nothing  there  but  the  clay." 

He  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  he 
silently,  almost  reverently,  pressed  his  white 
moustache  against  the  child's  curls, 

"'Tis  his  innocent  heart  will  rue  this 
bloody  day,  sor.  'Tis  a  poor  exchange  he  has 
made  av  this  swate  lady  for  an  ould  repro- 
bate av  a  wet  nurse  like  Terence  Mahony." 
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"What  will  you  do  with  the  child?"  I 
aaid,  looking  at  him  in  wonder. 

"My  share  av  the  plunder  av  Rayonville. 
If  nobody  turns  up  with  a  bether  claim  to 
the  white-headed  gossoon  than  meself,  'tis 
a  brigadier  av  Clare's  I'll  make  av  him. 
Shure  an'  he'll  be  the  good  fairy  av  Terence 
Mahony." 

"  It  won't  do,  Mahony,"  I  said ;  "  you  can't 
keep  the  child." 

"  I  can  thry  at  any  rate,  sor.  I  think  I 
know  what's  throublin'  you,  but  ye  can  rest 
aisy  in  your  mind.  More  by  the  token  we're 
a  rough  lot  in  Clare's,  and  it's  meself  is  none 
av  the  sweetest  av  them,  what  with  the 
dhrink  an'  the  cards  an'  the  bad  temper  that 
was  me  own  father's  before  me;  but  here's 
the  shaughraun  will  bring  us  the  good  luck, 
an'  maybe  a  quiet  corner  in  glory  to  an  ould 
blackguard  like  meself." 

"  We  must  find  the  child's  friends,"  I  said, 
seeing  him  speak  with  so  much  earnestness. 
"  I  will  ask  the  colonel  to  make  some  en- 
quiry ;  you  can  keep  the  child  till  then." 

"Your  honour  can  do  what  he  plases,  an' 
€0  can  my  Lord  Clare,  but  divil  a  friend  will 
he  ever  find  but  meself — the  good  saints 
kape  his  blessed  heart !  I've  promised  his 
mother  I'd  look  afther  the  boy,  an',  in  spite 
av  Louis  Quinze  himself,  I'll  thry  an'  make 
a  man  av  him." 

He  saw  the  look  of  astonishment  on  my 
face. 

"  You  see,  I  wanted  a  thrinket  or  two 
by  way  av  a  token,  an'  had  come  to  the 
corner,  when  I  heard  the  poor  lady  cry 
out  in  her  throuble.  We  don't  grow  soft- 
hearted marchin'  with  Saxe,  an'  maybe  I 
wouldn't  have  moinded — the  Lord  turn  an' 
•altlier  me  —  but  for  the  baby.  I  had  a 
white-headed  boy  meself  wance  in  Kilma- 
hone,  an'  the  Lord  put  me  in  moind  av 
him  then  and  there.  She  had  come  out 
■on  the  steps — makin'  for  the  chapel,  I'm 
thinkin'  —  an'  the  bloody  villains  wanted 
the  satchel  that's  lying  at  your  feet.  She 
had  it  over  her  arm,  but  she  never  moinded 
that  a  bit — 'twas  the  choild  she  was  thinkin' 
av.  An'  she  I'ached  him  out  to  me  wid  a 
look  in  her  face  that  would  have  touched 
the  heart  av  a  granite  stone.  I  was  too  late 
— wan  av  them  stabbed  her — that  wan  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps — an'  I  caught  the  choild 
as  she  fell.  Ye  saw  how  I  tuk  him  out  av 
her  arms,  an'  it  was  then  I  said  to  meself, 
'Come  rain  or  shine,  wet  or  dhry,  I'll  be 
father  an'  mother  to  ye,  an'  thry  an'  make 


the  rough  world  smooth  for  your  tendher 
feet '.  The  good  God  watch  between  us  if  I 
don't  kape  the  promi.se  I  have  made." 

I  could  only  look  at  Mahony  in  astonish- 
ment. He  was  certainly  the  last  man  in  the 
regiment  from  whom  I  should  have  expected 
such  a  display  of  feeling,  or  whom  I  should 
have  chosen  as  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  a  tender  child.  For  years  he  had  been 
called  "  Old  Blazes "  by  the  men  of  Clare's, 
and  I  knew  that  he  deserved  his  sobriquet. 
His  capacity  for  drinking  was  proverbial, 
his  temper  the  terror  of  the  recruits,  but  a 
better  soldier  never  handled  his  manual,  and 
a  bi'aver  never  faced  the  lightning  of  the 
guns.  He  had  biought  the  scar  on  his  cheek 
from  Cremona,  and  his  limp  from  Ramillies ; 
he  was  the  first  through  the  breach  at 
Landau,  and  could  charge  a  map  of  Europe 
with  the  battles  he  had  fought.  And  now, 
when  I  saw  him  with  the  child  held  lovingly 
in  his  arms,  and  his  rugged  face  shining 
with  the  soft  light  of  pity  that  transformed 
its  homeliness  into  something  almost  beauti- 
ful, I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  It  was 
clear  that  he  had  been  touched  in  some  mar- 
vellous way  beyond  words;  that  the  tragic 
death  of  the  girl-mother,  and  the  hapless 
fate  of  the  innocent  child,  had  filled  his  heart 
with  tenderness  to  overflowing.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  disguise  his  emotions.  He 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  tears  upon  his 
weather-beaten  cheeks.  In  some  curious 
way  the  child  was  responsive  to  the  tender- 
ness of  his  protector,  for  he  threw  one  little 
arm  over  his  shoulder,  and  held  up  his  lips 
to  the  grim  face  that  looked  lovingly  down 
on  him. 

"  The  crayture  knows  me  already,"  Mahony 
said;  "maybe  he  thinks  I'm  the  holy  St. 
Vincent  himself,  an'  troth,  it's  the  same  I'll 
be  to  him  an'  no  other.  Ye'U  have  to 
consint  whether  ye  will  or  no,  sor,  for  never 
a  friend  will  the  little  gentleman  foind 
from  this  dark  day  but  meself.  But  there's 
wan  thing  ye  can  do— there's  trinkets  an' 
jewels  in  the  bag— I  heard  the  clink  av 
them — an'  shure  they'll  be  a  fortune  to  him 
when  he  comes  into  his  own,  and  maybe  get 
him  a  friend  or  two  when  I'm  not  here  to 
look  afther  him.  'Tis  the  poor  paymasther 
I'd  be  entoirely,  an'  ye  had  betther  lave  them 
with  the  colonel  with  the  best  respects  av 
Terence  Mahony,  and  the  last  recruit  of 
Clare's." 

"  I'll  do  that  at  any  rate,  Mahony,"  I  said ; 
"and  the  mother — " 
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He  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  "She 
was  swate  and  tendher  as  the  May  haw- 
thorn in  the  boreen  at  Kilmahone,"  he 
said,  looking  down  at  the  white  heap  at 
his  feet.  "A  poor  father  I'd  be  to  the 
boy  if  his  blessed  mother  hadn't  Christian 
burial,  and  a  mass  or  two  for  the  innocent 
sowl  av  her.  You  can  lave  me  now,  sor, 
and  some  av  the  bhoys  of  Clare's,  when 
they've  done  with  their  rampagiu'  and 
thievin',  will  do  what  I  want  with  them." 

His  Majesty  did  not  breakfast  with  us 
after  all,  but  my  Lord  Clare  and  his  officers 
dined  very  sumptuously  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  with  M.  Van  Helmont,  to  whom  many 
graceful  compliments  were  paid  upon  his 
courageous  and  gallant  defence.  M.  d'Ar- 
genson,  who  was  present,  spoke  many  pretty 
things  concerning  our  regiment,  which  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm;  but  for  my- 
self, I  think  the  vacant  places  at  table 
affected  me  more  than  the  eulogies  upon  our 
courage  and  the  general  congratulation.  The 
brave  O'Kelly  was  lying  dead  upon  the 
counterscarp;  Eugene  Dillon,  and  Fergus 
O'Brien,  of  the  princely  house  of  Tirlough, 
had  fallen  in  the  breach ;  and  O'Mara,  the 
troubadour  of  the  regiment,  would  never  set 
another  song  to  the  dear  old  airs  of  our 
fatherland.  These  things  aftected  me  then; 
in  a  year  or  two  I  was  more  at  home  in  the 
shifting  scenes  of  life  and  death. 

When  the  company  broke  up,  I  found 
an  opportunity  to  speak  privately  with  my 
Lord  Clare,  to  whom  I  was  remotely  related 
on  the  distaff  side.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  my  story,  for  Mahony,  notwithstanding 
his  failings,  was  a  prime  favourite  with  his 
officers,  and  he  promised  to  make  such  en- 
quiries as  he  was  able.  My  lord  smiled 
when  I  told  him  how  gravely  Mahony  re- 
garded his  charge,  and  how  seriously  his 
heart  seemed  set  upon  adopting  him. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Anthony,"  my  lord  said, 
with  his  hand  leaning  familiarly  on  my 
shoulder;  "it  would  never  do,  even  should 
the  child  never  find  his  friends.  I  fear  the 
quarters  his  Majesty  assigns  to  the  regi- 
ment of  Clare,  in  these  bustling  days,  would 
prove  an  awkward  playground,  and  a  vieille 
moustache  like  Mahony  an  extraordinary 
preceptor  of  youth.  'Tis  a  most  ridiculous 
fancy." 

"None  the  less,  your  lordship  will  find  it 
hard  to  separate  them." 

"Perhaps  I  may,"  my  lord  answered,  laugh- 
ing good-naturedly,  as  was  his  custom.     "  In 


the  meantime,  I  shall  set  enquiry  on  foot, 
and  in  the  afternoon  will  visit  the  nursery 
in  your  company,  if  you  will  make  it  con- 
venient to  attend  me  there.  By  that  time 
I  am  afraid  the  guardian  will  be  none  too 
sober." 

But  I  was  not  quite  of  the  same  mind  as 
my  lord. 

A  part  of  the  regiment  was  quartered  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  a  fine  old 
church  which  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  was  here  that  my  lord 
and  myself  came  in  the  afternoon.  Lord 
Clare  was  received  with  a  cheer  which  shook 

■  the  banners  hanging  in  the  dusky  arches, 
and  brought  the  light  to  his  kind  and  hand- 
some face.     No  man  was  ever  more  beloved, 

;  and  no  man  ever  deserved  that  affection 
better.  He  raised  his  hat  with  a  courteous 
bow,  and  walked  quietly  up  the  aisle,  I  fol- 
lowing close  behind.  As  we  came  up  there 
was  a  momentary  silence,  and  then  we  heard 
the  sound  of  soft  and  kindly  laughter,  and 
a  rich  voice  rolling  out  the  words — 

"  Come  all  ye  noble  gentlemen,  and  lords  of  high 
degree, 
And  tell  me  if  a  handsomer  ye  ever  yet  did  see, 
Of  cavalrie  or  infanterie,  or  sthrappin'  grenadiers, 
Than  Bou-Bou,  wance  of  Rayonville,  the  new  re- 
1  cruit  of  Clare's  ". 

A  small  group  wholly  absorbed  was  stand- 
ing round  the  altar  steps,  and  Mahony  was 
seated  in  the  centre  with  the  child  laughing 
gaily  on  his  knees,  and  pulling  the  old  sol- 
dier's grizzled  moustache.  I  do  not  know 
1  what  tricks  they  had  been  engaged  in,  but 
[  the  men  were  clapping  their  hands,  and  call- 
'  ing  one  another  to  admire  the  boy's  sturdy 
activity.  My  lord  turned  round  to  me  with 
a  smile  on  his  face,  and  I  stepped  forward. 

"The  colonel  has  come  to  see  you,  Ma- 
hony," I  said  quietly. 

The  men  fell  back  as  though  ashamed  of 
the  weakness  they  had  been  exhibiting,  and 
Mahony  leaped  to  his  feet,  standing  to  at- 
tention with  a  grave  salute. 

"  Yes,  my  colonel." 

His  rugged  face  showed  no  sign  of  feeling. 
The  child  at  his  feet  plucked  his  skirts  to 
attract  his  attention,  but  he  never  moved 
a  rigid  muscle.  He  was  again  the  impassive 
thing  of  iron,  with  the  help  of  which  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  won  his  battles. 

"  Terence  Mahony  of  Kilmahone,"  says  my 
lord,  and  I  saw  the  quiet  sparkle  in  his  eye. 

"  'Tis  not  the  first  time  your  lordship  has 
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called  me  that  same."  And  again  the  ser- 
geant gravely  saluted  his  commanding  officer. 

"  I  am  told  you  were  the  first  man  through 
the  breach  this  morning.  This  will  not  do. 
You  never  give  the  young  fellows  a  chance." 

"  'Tis  all  the  fault  of  your  lordship,  if  I 
may  make  so  bould." 

"  Pray,  how  am  I  to  blame?" 

"Shure,  it's  the  bad  example  that  your 
lordship  sets  to  the  regiment." 

"Well,  well,  we  must  mend  that,  ser- 
geant," answered  my  lord,  evidently  pleased 
and  flattered  by  the  insidious  compliment. 
"We  are  both  old  enough  to  know  better. 
The  old  country  had  no  need  to  blush  for 
the  boys  of  Clare's  this  moining,  Terence." 

"That's  God's  truth  anyhow,  me  lord.  It 
was  a  beautiful  scrimmage  entirely,  an'  the 
ould  land  was  well  in  the  front  av  it.  'Tis 
the  regular'  dhrill  does  it  afther  all,  yei' 
honour." 

"And  the  old  fellows  to  set  them  a  bad 
example — don't  forget  that,  Mahony." 

"  It  will  be  hard  to  forget  the  same  while 
yer  lordship's  to  the  fore.  But  theie's  wan 
thing  the  regiment — "  He  hesitated,  and 
began  to  play  nervously  with  the  skirt  of 
his  tunic.  My  lord  and  myself  knew  what 
was  coming. 

"  Don't  ask  too  much,  Mahony.  It  would 
be  hard  to  refuse  anything  after  Rayon- 
ville." 

"  But  this  is  not  much,  sor ;  'tis  only  a 
thrifie — only — only  three  feet  an'  a  bit  be 
the  same  more  or  less."  He  bent  down  and 
lifted  the  child  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the 
boy  sat  there  smiling,  with  one  hand  held 
out  to  my  lord  and  the  other  clutching  the 
white  head  of  the  old  soldier.  It  was  a 
pretty  picture — that  of  the  two  in  the  quiet 
shadow  of  the  church,  and  for  a  moment  we 
were  all  quite  quiet. 

"Why,  what  is  this?" 

"The  first  of  the  new  levy,  me  lord.  I've 
'listed  him  meself.  Shure,  I  thought  that 
Mr.  Anthony  had  tould  you  the  way  av  it." 


"  I  remember  Mr.  Anthony  did  aay  some- 
thing. But  what  would  you  have  me 
do?" 

"Just  show  yerself  the  tendher-hearted 
gentleman  that  ye  are.  Put  his  name  on 
the  roll  of  the  regiment,  an'  give  the  gossoon 
a  chance." 

"  It  won't  do,  Mahony,  it  won't  do.  We 
must  find  his  friends." 

"'TIS  himself  has  made  four  hundred  an' 
fifty  this  blessed  day,  an'  .sorra  betther  will 
he  ever  find  in  this  world.  He  knows  us 
already,  me  lord,  an'  can  march  to  the  sound 
av  the  dlirum  like  a  tambour  major.  Can't 
ye,  Bou-Bou?  There's  not  a  finer  pair  av 
legs  outside  the  kingdom  av  KeiTy.  Shlire 
an'  yer  lordship  wouldn't  have  us  turn  our 
backs  on  a  drame  av  the  mornin'  like  that. 
'Tis  for  the  honour  of  the  regiment." 

"I  have  already  spoken  to  M.  Yau  Hel- 
mont.     If  that  fails  we  shall  see." 

"Then  we  have  got  a  new  private  in 
Clare's,  an'  it's  meself  will  see  he  is  no  dis- 
grace to  the  regiment.  I  knew  yer  lordship 
wouldn't  turn  away  the  good  luck.  Salute 
his  lordship,  me  son,  an'  tell  him  yer  name." 

The  child,  who  seemed  taken  by  my  lord's 
kind  eyes  and  smiling  face,  held  out  his 
hand.s,  and  cried  "  Bou-Bou "  in  his  soft 
treble,  while  my  lord,  visibly  affected,  took 
him  from  the  shoulder  of  his  protector  and 
kissed  him  tenderly.  His  head  was  bent 
over  the  laughing  boy,  and  his  lips  were 
moving.  I  am  sure  a  prayer  had  passed 
through  the  gate  of  heaven  for  the  orphan, 
and  for  the  rest  of  her  soul  whose  lo\ing 
heart  should  have  been  his  harbour  of 
refuge. 

"  'Tis  a  hard  world  for  the  young  feet  to 
travel,  Mahony." 

"Shure,  me  lord,  we'll  thry  an'  sthrew  it 
wid  roses  for  the  baby,"  answered  Mahony. 
"There's  not  an  O'Brien  in  the  regiment 
wouldn't  give  him  his  head  already,  though, 
glory  be  to  God,  they're  empty  av  raison  as 
nuts." 
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tercentenary.  Mr.  Gill  has  translated  The 
Old  Maid's  Secret  from  the  German  of  E. 
Mai'litt,  and  The  Cid  Campeador  from  the 
Spanish  of  Trueba.] 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  BEAVE  MAN.i 

(from   the   GERMAN    OP   BURGER.) 

Let  high  the  lay  of  the  brave  man  sound, 
Like  bell's  loud  clang  and  organ's  tone; 
Him,  in  whose  heart  true  valour's  found. 
Rewards  not  gold, — but  song  alone. 

Thank  God  I  that  I'm  able  to  sing  and  praise 
The  brave  man's  courage  for  endless  days. 

The  thaw- wind  blew  from  southern  seas, — 

O'er  Italy  rushed  with  baneful  might; 
The  clouds  coursed  on  before  the  breeze. 
As  herds  run  'fore  the  wolves  in  fright. 

It  swept  o'er  the  meadows  and  crushed  the 

woods. 
And  broke  up  the  ice  on  the  lakes  and  floods. 

The  snow  dissolved  on  mountains  high, 

A  thousand  torrents  echoed  loud, 
And  through  the  vales  crashed  madly  by: 
The  rivers  swelled  and  overflowed. 

And,  high  in  their  channels,   the  currents 

strong 
Bore  with  them  great  masses  of  ice  along. 

With  pillars  and  strong  arches  planned. 

From  base  to  top  built  up  of  stone, 
A  bridge  a  foaming  river  spanned 
And  midway  stood  one  house  alone. 

And  there  dwelt  the   toll-man,   with  child 

and  wife. 
0  toll-man !  O  toll-man  !  now  fly  for  life. 

Fierce  rushed  the  torrent  all  around; 

And  loudly  howled  the  storm  and  flood. 
The  toll-man  sprang  to  roof  from  ground. 
And  wildly  gazed  from  where  he  stood. 
"  Oh,  merciful  heaven !  I  ciy  to  thee  ! 
All  lost  now !  all  lost  now !    Who'll  succour 
me?" 

The  ice-blocks  rushed  their  furious  way 

Along  the  banks,  on  either  side; 
From  both  the  banks  they  tore  away 
The  pillars  strong  and  arches  wide. 

The  terror-struck   toll-man,    with  wife  and 

child. 
Now   cried   even   louder   than   storm  -  wind 
wild. 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 


The  ice-blocks  rolled  and  madly  dashed 

Along  the  banks,  at  either  side; 
'Gainst  pillar  after  pillar  crashed. 

And  sank  them  'neath  the  foaming  tide: 

And  quick  to  the  centre   they  made  their 

way. 
"Oh!  pity  us,  merciful  heaven,  we  pray!" 

High  on  the  farthest  shore,  a  crowd 

Of  gossips  stood,  both  great  and  small; 
They  wrung  their  hands  and  cried  aloud. 
But  none  to  rescue,  'mongst  them  all. 

The  terror-struck  toll-man,  with  wife  and 

child. 
For  succour  cried   louder  than  storm-wind 
wild. 

When  shalt  thou,  Lay  of  the  Brave  Man,  sound? 

Like  bell's  loud  clang  and  organ's  tone; 
Let  him  be  named,  let  him  be  found ! 
Of  him  I'll  sing, — of  him  alone. 

The  ice  'gainst  the  centre  will  soon  rush  now; 
0  brave  man !  0  brave  man !  why  ling'rest 
thou? 

A  count  now  galloped  to  the  strand, 

His  fiery  steed  he  up  did  pull. 
W^hat  held  the  count  high  in  his  hand  ? 
A  purse  it  was  well  packed  and  full. 

"  I  promise  two  hundred  gold  pieces  bright 
To  him  who  will   save  them  in  their  sad 
plight." 

Who  is  the  brave  man?     Is  it  he? 

Show,  is't  the  count?  my  brave  song,  show! 
The  count,  'fore  God,  has  bravery. 
But  I  a  braver  man  well  know. 

0  brave  man !   0  brave  man !  why  ling'rest 

thou? 
Destruction  on  rushes  with  fury  now. 

And  wilder  still  the  tempest  blew, 

And  fiercer  rushed  each  foam-topped  wave. 
And  weaker  still  their  courage  grew. 
Oh  !  quickly,  quickly,  haste  to  save ! 

But  buttress  and  pillars  toppled  and  crashed. 
And  arch  after  arch  was  downward  dashed. 

"  Halloo  !    Halloo !   Your  courage  prove  !" 

Still  held  the  count  the  prize  on  high. 
They  clearly  heard,  but  none  would  move. 
Of  all  the  thousands  that  were  nigh. 

For  aid  cried   the  toll-man,  with  wife  and 

child. 
Their  voices  e'en  louder  than  storm -wind 
wild. 

But  see,  by  chance  a  peasant  poor, 

W^ith  staff  in  hand,  came  wandering  near; 
A  coarse  and  homely  blouse  he  wore, 
His  bearing  noble, — eye-glance  clear. 

Then  he  saw  the  count,  and  he  heard  his  cry, 
And  noted  how  death  was  fast  rushing  by. 
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In  God's  name  then  he  bravely  jumped 

Upon  the  nearest  fishing  boat; 
While  whirlpool,  storm,  and  fierce  waves  thumped, 
With  skill  and  luck,  kept  it  afloat. 

Oh  pity !  the  boat  wa.s  so  frail  and  small, 
He  with  it  at  once  could  not  save  them  all. 

But  thrice  he  urged  it  through  the  flood, 

'Mid  whirlpool,  storm,  and  shock  of  wave; 
Three  times  their  fury  it  withstood; 
And  thus  he  every  soul  did  save. 

And  just  as  the  third  time  he  reached  the 

bank, 
The  bridge's  last  arch  in  the  torrent  sank. 

Who  is,  who  is  the  brave  man  now? 

Say  on,  my  song,  sing  true  and  bold. 
The  peasant  risked  his  life,  I  trow. 
But  was  it  not  for  sake  of  gold? 

For  offered  the  count  not  his  money  good. 
Perchance  had  the  peasant  ne'er  risked  his 
blood. 


"  Come,"  cried  the  count,  "my  valiant  friend, 

The  prize  now  take,  'tis  here  for  you  !" 
Now  say,  was  that  not  bravely  meant? 

'Fore  God  !  the  count  thought  high  and  true. 
But  higher  and  truer  the  heart  did  swell 
That  under  the  peasant's  plain   blouse  did 
dwell. 

"  My  life  I  would  for  gold  not  stake, 
Content  I  live,  though  poor  indeed; 
Your  money  let  the  toll-man  take, 
'Twill  help  him  now  in  his  sore  need." 
So  said  he  his  noble  and  manly  say; 
And   turned    then    from  them  and  walked 
away. 

Let  high  the  lay  of  the  brave  man  sound. 
Like  bell's  loud  clang  and  organ's  tone; 
Him,  in  whose  heart  such  valour's  found, 
Ke wards  not  gold. — but  song  alone. 

Thank  God  !  that  I'm  able  to  sing  and  praise 
The  brave  man's  courage  for  endless  days. 


MARGARET    RYAN. 
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A  MOUNTAIN   ROSE. 

I  know  a  rose  upon  a  mountain  far, 

A  white  and  crimson  flower  that  never  dies, 
That  sends  its  perfume  to  the  farthest  star, 
Clear  past  the  moon  and  skies. 

It  has  a  web  of  briar  wove  close  around, 

'Tis  fenced  about  with  thorns  that  pierce  and 
smart, 
And  very  freely  on  the  prickly  ground 
My  feet  bleed — and  my  heart. 

I  leave  the  glad  vales  smiling  every  morn, 

The  sweet  home  sunshine  on  the  fields  behind, 
I  leave  the  reapers  singing  'mill  the  corn 
That  wiser  hands  will  bind. 


I  walk  a  lonesome  road.     I  hush  all  strife ; 

Sometimes  the  air  is  verj'  cold  and  fine ; 
Sometimes  I'd  give  my  heart's  blood  and  my  life 
If  that  one  flower  was  mine. 

'Tis  hard  to  bear  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  sleet ; 

To  shiver  in  the  cold,  where  dead  leaves  fall ; 
But  rest  will  be  the  sweeter — and  more  sweet 
One  day  to  shut  out  all. 

'Tis  hard  to  hear  the  dove's  wild  cries  of  pain, 

The  hawk's  beak  in  her  heart;  'tis  hard  to  stay 
And  listen  to  the  young  lambs  moan  in  vain. 
Their  mothers  torn  away. 

'Tie  hard,  with  wounded  hands,  the  whole  day  long. 

To  strive  and  fail  again,  and  always  fail, 
And  then  steal  home  before  the  vesper  song. 
Desolate,  and  cold,  and  pale. 

I  have  a  garden  all  my  own  hard  by, 

And  I  have  singing  birds  and  fragrant  flowers; 
In  spring  I  set  a  lily  pale  and  high 
And  cold,  for  summer  hours. 

A  passion-flower  I  long  since  learned  to  love, 

And  ever  kept  from  weeds  with  patient  care, 
And  roses  rich — but  not  the  rose  above 
High  in  the  cold,  fine  air. 

The  rose  that  always  hides  in  blossom  whit* 

Such  sure  soft  balsam  for  the  wounded  years — 
Poor  years!  They  should  be  gone  clean  out  of  sight, 
I  washed  them  with  such  tears. 
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Sometimes  I  think  a  whisper  cometh  near, 

When  ererj-  shade  of  gold  has  left  the  west. 
Ah,  me  !     I  wish  the  summer  night  was  here, 
The  young  lambs  safe  at  rest. 

I  think,  till  thinking  strengthens  to  a  hope: 
That  two  sweet  hands  across  a  cruel  tree, 
Pierced  through  and   through,   high  on  a  green 
hill's  slope, 

Will  bring  my  rose  to  me. 


It  may  be  many  years — it  may  be  one — 

It  may  be  just  some  day.  as  days  go  by; 
But,  near  or  far,  I  know  that,  this  once  done, 
I  shall  not  fear  to  die; 

I  shall  not  fear  to  sleep  and  rest  unstirred, 

Or  rather  I  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more — 
To  rapture  sweeter  than  of  singing  bird, 
Or  wave  on  golden  shore. 


G.     A.     GREENE. 


[Mr.  Greene  comes  of  a  well-known  Dublin 
family,  his  grandfather  having  been  recorder 
of  the  city,  his  uncle,  Baron  Greene,  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament  of  the  Irish  judicial 
bench.  He  was  born  at  Florence,  21st 
February,  1853.  Much  of  Mr.  Greene's  early 
life  was  spent  in  Italy,  where  he  qualified  for 
his  exquisite  interpretation  of  Italian  Lyrists 
of  To-day,  by  translating  as  a  boy  Dr.  Gu- 
bernati's  Mythical  Zoology.  Mr.  Greene  is  a 
graduate  of  Dublin  University,  where  he  had 
a  brilliant  academic  course.  Subsequently 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
He  has  done  a  deal  of  very  felicitous  trans- 
lation, has  collaborated  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Hillier  in  a  novel.  The  Lost  P rimadonna,  and 
has  published  school  editions  of  various  Eng- 
lish classics.  Mr.  Greene  is  one  of  the  Irish 
poets  who  has  not  yet  come  to  his  own,  for 
his  is  a  charming  and  distinguished  gift.] 


THEN.i 


(from   the   ITALIAN    OF   AUGUSTO    FERKERO.) 

The  old  men  tell  of  the  green  years  gone  by 
(There — the  cigar  is  lighted  once  again): 
They  tell  of  arms,  of  hopes  and  loves  gone  by. 
The  cat  by  the  fire  looks  on  and  lists  amain. 
The  women's  thoughts  are  wandering,  following 

fleet 
The  mournful  wind  that  moans  along  the  street. 
The  old  men  tell  o'  the  yeans  that  had  an  end, 
Of  many  a  beauty  gone,  and  many  a  friend— 
And  while  they  speak,  the  wild  wind  bursts  in  a 

shout 
(There — once  again  the  spent  cigar's  gone  out). 


1  This  and  the  following  pieces  are  given  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  author. 


TWILIGHT  DREAM. 

(from  the   ITALIAN   OF   AUGUSTO   FERRERO.) 

"Mother,  three  little  heads  I  see,  and  a  light: 
One  fair,  one  dark,  and  one  like  the  chestnut's 

stain." 
0  poetry  of  the  evening,  pure  and  bright, 
The  only  poetry  sweet  and  never  vain ! 
Would  that  I  too  might  see  that  quiet  glow 
From  yonder  corner,  whence  a  child  may  know 
The  three  loved  faces  shadowed  in  a  light ! 
0  poetry  of  the  evening,  pure  and  bright. 
The  only  poetry  sweet  and  never  vain ! 
0  sisters,  mother  mine !  seen  ne'er  again. 


SPRING-TIME. 

The  winter  fleeteth  like  a  dream, 

The  rain  is  past  and  o'er; 
The  sea  is  lit  with  sunny  gleam, 

The  hills  are  white  no  more. 
Full-flowered  the  lilac  hedges  stand, 

The  throstle  sings  all  day. 
But  there's  no  spring  in  all  the  land 

When  Eileen  is  away. 

Green  are  the  copses  on  the  hill; 

The  cuckoo,  hid  from  sight. 
Haunts  all  the  ringing  valleys  still 

With  echoes  of  delight; 
His  name  is  like  a  memory 

Kepeated  day  by  day, 
But  memories  all  are  sad  to  me 

When  Eileen  is  away. 

The  yellow  cowslips  here  and  there 
Shake  in  the  balmy  breeze; 

There  is  no  perfume  in  the  air. 
Far-brought  from  southern  seas; 
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There  is  a  brooding  melody 
In  forest,  hill,  and  bay, 

But  ill  my  soul  no  harmony 
When  Eileen  is  away. 

The  birds  remember  in  their  song 
Their  dwellings  o'er  the  foam; 


The  cuckoo  will  not  larrj'  long, 
The  swift  retumeth  home; 

The  very  wind,  so  full  and  free. 
Forgets  not  ocean's  spray, 

And,  Eileen,  I  forget  not  thee 
When  thou  art  far  away. 


ELLA    D'ARCY. 


[Constance  Eleanor  Mary  Byrne-D'Arcy  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Anthony  Eaycroft 
Byrne-D'Arcy,  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Anthony  Byrne  -  D'Axcy  of  Drummartin 
Castle,  Dundrum,  County  Dublin.  She  was 
born  in  London,  and  educated  in  France. 
She  has  published  Monochromes  (1895),  I'he 
Bishop's  Dilemma,  and  Modern  Instaiices 
(1898),  all  with  Mr.  John  Lane,  by  whose 
kind  permission  and  that  of  the  author  the 
following  extract  is  given.] 


THE   VILLA    LUCIENNE. 

(from  "modern  instances".) 

Madame  Koetlegon  told  the  story,  and 
told  it  so  well  that  her  audience  seemed  to 
know  the  sombre  alley,  the  neglected  gar- 
den, the  shuttered  house,  as  intimately  as 
though  they  had  visited  it  themselves ; 
seemed  to  feel  a  faint  reverberation  of  the 
incommunicable  thrill  which  she  had  felt — 
which  the  surly  guardian,  the  torn  rag  of 
lace,  the  closed  pavilion  had  made  her  feel. 
And  yet,  as  you  will  see,  there  is  in  reality 
no  story  at  all ;  it  is  merely  an  account  of 
how,  when  in  the  Riviera  two  winters  ago, 
she  went  with  some  friends  to  look  over 
a  furnished  villa,  which  one  of  them  thought 
of  taking. 

It  was  afternoon  when  we  started  on  our 

expedition,  Madame   de   M ,  Cecile  her 

widowed  daughter-in-law,  and  I.  Cociles 
little  girl  Ren6e,  the  nurse,  and  M6dor,  the 
boarhound  of  which  poor  Guy  had  been  so 
inordinately  fond,  dawdled  after  us  up  the 
steep  and  sunny  road. 

The  December  day  was  deliciously  blue 
and  warm.  Cecile  took  otf  her  furs  and 
carried  them  over  her  arm.     We  only  put 


down  our  sunshades  when  a  screen  of  olive- 
trees  on  the  left  interposed  their  gray-green 
foliage  between  us  and  the  sunshine. 

Up  in  these  trees  barefooted  men  armed 
with  bamboos  were  beating  the  branches  to 
knock  down  the  fruit ;  and  three  generations 
of  women,  grandmothers,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, knelt  in  the  grass,  gathering  up  the 
little  purplish  olives  into  baskets.  All  these 
paused  to  follow  us  with  black  persistent 
eyes,  as  we  passed  by ;  but  the  men  went  on 
working  unmoved.  The  tap-tapping,  swi.sh- 
swishing  of  their  light  .sticks  again.st  the 
boughs  played  a  characteristically  southern 
accompaniment  to  our  desultory  talk. 

We  were  reasonably  happy,  pleasantly  ex- 
hilarated by  the  beauty  of  the  weather  and 
the  scene.  Eenee  and  Medor,  with  shrill 
laughter  and  deep-mouthed  joy-notes,  played 
together  the  whole  way.  And  when  the 
garden  wall,  which  now  replaced  the  olive- 
trees  upon  our  right,  gave  place  to  a  couple 
of  iron  gates  standing  open  upon  a  broad, 
straight  drive,  and  we,  looking  up  between 
the  overarching  palm-trees  and  cocoa-nuts, 
saw  a  white,  elegant,  sun-bathed  house  at 
the  end,  Cecile  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
here  was  the  Villa  Lucienne,  and  that  no- 
where else  could  she  find  a  house  which  on 
the  face  of  it  would  suit  her  better. 

But  the  woman  who  came  to  gieet  us,  the 
jocund,  brown-faced  young  woman,  with  the 
superb  abundance  of  bosom  beneath  her 
crossed  neckerchief  of  orange-coloured  wool, 
told  us  no ;  this  was  the  Villa  Soleil  (appro- 
priate name!),  and  belonged  to  Monsieur 
Morgera,  the  deputy,  who  was  now  in  Paris. 
The  Villa  Lucienne  was  higher  up ;  she 
pointed  vaguely  behind  her  through  the 
house ;  a  long  walk  round  by  the  road.  But 
if  these  ladies  did  not  mind  a  path  which 
was  a  trifle  damp  perhaps,  owing  to  Mon- 
days rain,  they  would   find   themselves  in 
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five  minutes  at  the  Villa,  for  the  two  houses 
in  reality  were  not  more  than  a  stone's 
throw  apart. 

She  conducted  us  across  a  spacious  garden 
golden  with  sunshine,  lyric  witli  bird-song, 
brilliant  with  flowers,  where  eucalyptus,  mi- 
mosa, and  tea-roses  interwove  their  strong 
and  subtle  perfumes  through  the  air,  to  an 
angle  in  a  remote  laurel  hedge.  Here  she 
stooped  to  pull  aside  some  ancient  pine- 
boughs  which  ineffectually  closed  the  en- 
trance to  a  dark  and  trellised  walk.  Peering 
up  it,  it  seemed  to  stretch  away  interminably 
into  green  gloom,  the  ground  rising  a  little 
all  the  while,  and  the  steepness  of  the  ascent 
being  modified  every  here  and  there  by  a 
couple  of  rotting  wooden  steps. 

We  were  to  go  up  this  alley,  our  guide 
told  us,  and  we  would  be  sure  to  find  Lau- 
I'ent  at  the  top.  Laurent,  she  explained  to 
us,  was  the  gardener  who  lived  at  the  Villa 
Lucienne  and  showed  it  to  visitors.  But 
there  were  not  many  who  came,  although  it 
had  been  to  let  an  immense  time,  ever  since 
the  death  of  old  Madame  Gray,  and  that  had 
occurred  before  she,  the  speaker,  had  come 
south  with  the  Morgeras.  We  were  to  ex- 
plain to  Laurent  that  we  had  been  sent  up 
from  the  Villa  Soleil,  and  then  it  would  be 
all  right.  For  he  sometimes  used  the  alley 
himself,  as  it  gave  him  a  short  cut  into 
Antibes;  but  the  passage  had  been  blocked 
up  many  years  ago,  to  prevent  the  Morgera 
•children  running  into  it. 

Oh,  Madame  was  very  kind,  it  was  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  of  course  if  these  ladies 
liked  they  could  return  by  the  alley  also; 
but  once  they  found  themselves  at  the  Villa 
they  would  be  close  to  the  uppei'  road,  which 
they  would  probably  prefer.  Then  came 
her  cordial  voice  calling  after  Cccile,  "Ma- 
dame had  best  put  on  her  furs  again,  it  is 
cold  in  there  ". 

It  was  cold  and  damp  too,  with  the  damp 
coldness  of  places  where  sun  and  wind  never 
penetrate.  It  was  so  narrow  that  we  had  to 
walk  in  single  file.  The  walls  on  either 
liand,  the  low  roof  above  our  heads,  were 
formed  of  trellised  woodwork  dropping  into 
complete  decay.  But  roof  and  walls  might 
have  been  removed  altogether,  and  the  tun- 
nel nevertheless  would  still  have  retained  its 
shape ;  for  the  creepers  which  overgrew  it 
had  with  time  developed  gnarled  trunks  and 
branches,  which  formed  a  second  natural 
tunnelling  outside.  Through  the  broken 
places  in  the  woodwork  we  could  see  the 


thick,  inextricably  twisted  stems;  and  be- 
yond again  was  a  tangled  matting  of  greenery, 
that  suffered  no  drop  of  sunlight  to  trickle 
through.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
lichens,  deathstools,  and  a  spongy  moss  ex- 
uding water  beneath  the  foot,  and  one  had 
the  consciousness  that  the  whole  place,  floor, 
walls,  and  roof,  must  creep  with  the  repul- 
sive, slimy,  running  life,  which  pullulates  in 
dark  and  solitary  places. 

The  change  from  the  gay  and  scented  gar- 
den to  this  dull  alley,  heavy  with  the  smells  of 
1  moisture  and  decay,  was  curiously  depress- 
ing. We  followed  each  other  in  silence; 
first  Cecile,  then  Renee  clinging  to  her 
nurse's    hand,    with    Medor    pressing   close 

against  them  ;  Madame  de  M next ;  and 

I  brought  up  the  rear. 

You  would  have  pronounced  it  impossible 
to  find  in  any  southern  garden  so  sombre 
a  place,  but  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  in  the 
south  that  such  extraordinary  contrasts  of 
gaiety  and  gloom  ever  present  themselves. 

The  sudden  tearing  away  of  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  wooden  steps  beneath  my  tread 
startled  us  all,  and  the  circular  scatter  of  an 
immense  colony  of  woodlice  that  had  formed 
'  its  habitat  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood,  filled 
me  with  shivering  disgust.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly glad  when  we  emerged  from  the  tunnel 
upon  daylight  again  and  the  Villa. 

Upon  daylight,  but  not  upon  sunlight,  for 
the  small  garden  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves was  ringed  round  by  the  compact 
tops  of  the  umbrella-pines  which  climbed 
the  hill  on  every  side.  The  site  had  been 
chosen,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  magni- 
ficent view  which  we  knew  must  be  obtain- 
able from  the  Villa  windows,  though  from 
where  we  stood  we  could  see  nothing  but 
the  dark  trees,  the  wild  garden,  the  over- 
shadowed house.  And  we  saw  none  of 
these  things  very  distinctly,  for  our  atten- 
tion was  focussed  on  a  man  standing  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  knee -deep  in 
the  grass,  evidently  awaiting  us. 

He  was  a  short,  thick-set  peasant,  di'essed 
in  the  immensely  wide  blue  velveteen  trou- 
sers, the  broad  crimson  sash,  and  the  flannel 
shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  which  are  custom- 
ary in  these  parts.  He  was  strong-necked 
as  a  bull,  dark  as  a  mulatto,  and  his  curling, 
grizzled  hair  was  thickly  matted  over  head 
and  face  and  breast.  He  wore  a  flat  knitted 
cap,  and  held  the  inevitable  cigarette  be- 
tween his  lips,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
remove  one  or  the  other  at  our  approach. 
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He  stood  stolid,  silent,  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  pockets,  staring  at  us,  and 
shifting  from  one  to  another  his  suspicious 
and  truculent  little  eyes. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  though  the 
Villa  had  proved  a  palace,  I  should  have 
preferred  abandoning  the  quest  at  once  to 
going  over  it  in  his  company ;  but  Cucile 
addressed  hira  with  intrepid  politeness, 

"  We  had  been  permitted  to  come  up  from 
the  Villa  Soleil.  We  understood  that  the 
Villa  Lucienne  was  to  let  furnished;  if  so, 
might  we  look  over  it?" 

From  his  heavy,  expressionless  expression 
one  might  have  supposed  that  the  very  last 
thing  he  expected  or  desired  was  to  find  a 
tenant  for  the  Villa,  and  I  thought  with  re- 
lief that  he  was  going  to  refuse  Cecile's 
request.     But,  after  a  longish  pause : 

"  Yes,  you  can  see  it,"  he  said  grudgingly, 
and  turned  from  us,  to  disappear  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  house. 

We  looked  into  each  other's  disconcerted 
faces,  then  round  the  gray  and  shadowy  gar- 
den :  a  garden  long  since  gone  to  ruin,  with 
paths  and  flower-beds  inextricably  mingled, 
with  docks  and  nettles  choking  up  the  rose- 
trees  run  wild,  with  wind -planted  weeds 
growing  from  the  stone  vases  on  the  terrace, 
with  grasses  pushing  between  the  marble 
steps  leading  up  to  the  hall  door. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lawn  a  terra-cotta 
faun,  tumbled  from  his  pedestal,  grinned 
sardonically    up    from   amidst    the    tangled 

greenery,  and  Madame  de  M began  to 

quote : 

"  Un  vieux  faune  en  terre-cuite 
Kit  au  centre  des  boulingrins, 
Pr&ageant  sans  doute  une  fuite 
De  ces  instants  sereins 
Qui  m'ont  conduit  et  font  conduite  ..." 

The  Villa  itself  was  as  dilapidated,  as 
mournful-looking  as  the  gai'den.  The  ground- 
floor  alone  gave  signs  of  occupation,  in  a 
checked  shirt  spread  out  upon  a  window- 
ledge  to  dry,  in  a  worn  besom,  an  earthen- 
ware pipkin,  and  a  pewter  jug,  ranged  against 
the  wall.  But  the  upper  part,  with  the 
yellow  plaster  crumbling  from  the  walls,  the 
gray -painted  persiennes  all  monotonously 
closed,  said  with  a  thousand  voices  it  was 
never  opened,  never  entered,  had  not  been 
lived  in  for  years. 

Our  surly  gardener  reappeared,  carrying 
some  keys.  He  led  the  way  up  the  steps. 
We  exchanged  mute  questions ;  all  desire  to 


inspect  the  Villa  was  gone.  But  C6cile  is 
a  woman  of  character:  she  devoted  herself. 

"I'll  just  run  up  and  see  what  it  is  like," 
she  said ;  "  it's  not  worth  while  you  should 
tire  yourself  too.  Mamma.  You,  all,  wait 
here." 

We  .stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps;  Laurent 
was  already  at  the  top.  C6cile  began  to 
mount  lightly  towards  him,  but  before  she 
was  half-way  she  turned,  and,  to  our  surprise, 
"  I  wish  you  would  come  up,  all  of  you  ",  she 
said,  and  stopped  there  until  we  joined  her. 

Laurent  fitted  a  key  to  the  door,  and  it 
opened  with  a  shriek  of  rusty  hinges.  As 
he  followed  us,  pulling  it  to  behind  him,  we 
found  ourselves  in  total  darkne.ss.  I  assure 
you  I  went  through  a  bad  quarter  of  a 
minute.  Then  we  heai'd  the  turning  of  a 
handle,  an  inner  door  was  opened,  and  in 
the  semi-daylight  of  closed  shutters  we  saw 
the  man's  squat  figure  going  from  us  down 
a  long,  old-fashioned,  vacant  dra'wing-room 
towards  two  windows  at  the  farther  end. 

At  the  same  instant  Renee  burst  into 
tears. 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  it!  Oh,  I'm  frightened:" 
she  sobbed. 

"Little  goosie!"  said  her  grandmother; 
"see,  it's  quite  light  now!"  for  Laurent  had 
pushed  back  the  persiennes,  and  a  magic<il 
panorama  had  sprung  into  \new :  the  whole 
range  of  the  mountains  behind  Nice,  their 
snow-caps  suffused  with  a  heavenly  rose- 
colour  by  the  setting  sun. 

But  Ren6e  only  clutched  tighter  at  Madame 
de  M 's  gown,  and  wept. 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  it,  Bonnemaman !  She 
is  looking  at  me  still.     I  want  to  go  home !" 

"No  one  is  looking  at  you,"  her  grand- 
mother told  her ;  "  talk  to  youi-  friend 
Medor.     He'll  take  care  of  you." 

But  Renee  whispered : 

"  He  wouldn't  come  in ;  he's  frightened 
too." 

And,  listening,  we  heard  the  dog's  im- 
patient and  complaining  bark  calling  to  us 
from  the  gai'den. 

C6cile  sent  Renee  and  the  nurse  to  join 
him,  and  while  Laurent  let  them  out,  we 
stepped  on  to  the  terrace,  and  for  a  moment 
our  hearts  were  eased  by  the  incomp;irable 
beauty  of  the  view,  for,  raised  now  above  the 
tree-tops,  we  looked  over  the  admirable  bay, 
the  illimitable  sky;  we  feasted  our  eyes  upon 
unimaginable  colour,  upon  matchless  form. 
We  were  almost  prepared  to  declare  that  the 
possession  of  the  Villa  was  a  piece  of  good 
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fortune  not  to  be  let  slip,  when  we  heard 
a  step  behind  us,  and  turned  to  see  Laurent 
surveying  us  morosely  from  the  window 
threshold,  and  again  to  experience  the  op- 
pression of  his  ungenial  personality. 

Under  his  guidance  we  now  inspected  the 
centuiy-old  furniture,  the  faded  silks,  the 
tainished  gilt,  tlie  ragged  brocades  which 
had  once  embellished  the  room.  The  oval 
miiTors  were  dim  with  mildew,  the  parquet 
floor  might  have  been  a  mere  piece  of  gray 
di'ugget,  so  thick  was  the  overlying  dust. 
Curtains,  yellowish,  ropey,  of  undeterminable 
material,  hung  forlornly  where  once  they 
had  draped  window^s  and  doors.  Originally 
they  may  have  been  of  rose  satin,  for  there 
were  traces  of  rose  colour  still  on  the  walls 
and  the  ceiling,  painted  in  gay  southern 
fashion  with  loves  and  doves,  festoons  of 
flowers,  and  knots  of  ribbons.  But  these 
paintings  were  all  fragmentary,  indistinct, 
seeming  to  lose  sequence  and  outline  the 
more  diligently  you  tried  to  decipher  them. 

Yet  you  could  not  fail  to  see  that  when 
first  furnished  the  room  must  have  been 
charming  and  coquettish.  I  wondered  for 
whom  it  had  been  thus  arranged,  why  it 
had  been  thus  abandoned.  For  there  grew 
upon  me,  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  the  curious 
conviction  that  the  last  inhabitant  of  the 
room  having  casually  left  it,  had,  from  some 
unexpected  obstacle,  never  again  returned. 
They  were  but  the  merest  trifles  that  created 
this  idea :  the  tiny  heap  of  brown  ash  which 
lay  on  a  marble  gueridon,  the  few  withered 
twigs  in  the  vase  beside  it,  speaking  of  the 
last  rose  plucked  from  the  garden;  the  big 
berceuse  chair,  drawn  out  beside  the  sculp- 
tured mantelpiece,  which  seemed  to  retain  the 
impression  of  the  last  occupant;  and  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  unclosed  hearth  the 
.smouldering  heat  which  my  fancy  detected 
in  the  half-charred  logs  of  wood. 

The  other  rooms  in  the  Villa  resembled 
the  salon ;  each  time  our  surly  guide  opened 
the  shutters  we  saw  a  repetition  of  the  ancient 
furniture,  of  the  faded  decoration ;  everything 
dust-covered  and  time-decayed.  Nor  in  these 
other  rooms  was  any  sign  of  former  occupa- 
tion to  be  seen,  until,  caught  upon  the  giran- 
dole of  a  pier-glass,  a  long  ragged  fragment 
of  lace  took  my  eye ;  an  exquisitely  fine  and 
cobwebby  piece  of  lace,  as  though  caught  and 
torn  from  some  gala  shawl  or  flounce,  as  the 
wearer  had  hurried  by. 

It  was  odd,  perhaps,  to  see  this  piece  of  lace 
caught  thus,  but  not  odd  enough,  surely,  to 


account  for  the  strange  emotion  which  seized 
hold  of  me — an  overwhelming  pity,  succeeded 
by  an  overwhelming  fear.  I  had  had  a  mo- 
mentaxy  intention  to  point  the  lace  out  to 
the  others,  but  a  glance  at  Laurent  froze  the 
words  on  my  lips.  Never  in  my  life  have 
I  experienced  such  a  paralyzing  fear.  I  waa 
filled  with  an  intense  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  man  and  from  the  Villa. 

But  Madame  de  M ,  looking  from  the 

window,  had  noticed  a  pavilion  standing  iso- 
lated in  the  garden.  She  inquired  if  it  were 
to  be  let  with  the  house.  He  gave  a  surly 
assent.  Then  she  supposed  we  could  visit  it. 
No,  said  the  man,  that  was  impossible. 
Cecile  pointed  out  it  was  only  right  that 
tenants  should  see  the  whole  of  the  premises 
for  which  they  would  have  to  pay,  but  he 
refused,  this  time  with  so  much  rudeness, 
his  little  bi'utish  eyes  narrowed  with  so 
much  malignancy,  that  the  panic  which  I 
had  just  experienced  now  seized  the  others, 
and  it  was  a  sauve-qui-peut. 

We  gathered  up  Renee,  nurse,  and  Medor 
in  our  hasty  passage  through  the  garden,  and 
found  our  way  unguided  to  the  gate  upon  the 
upper  road. 

And  once  at  large  beneath  the  serene 
evening  sky,  winding  slowly  westward  down 
the  olive-bordered  ways:  "What  an  odious 
old  ruffian  ! "  said  one ;  "  What  an  eerie,  un- 
canny place ! "  said  another.  We  compared 
notes.  We  found  that  each  of  us  had  been 
conscious  of  the  same  immense,  the  same 
inexplicable  sense  of  fear. 

Cecile,  the  least  nervous  of  women,  had 
felt  it  the  first.  It  had  laid  hold  of  her 
when  going  up  the  steps  to  the  door,  and  it 
had  been  so  real  a  terror,  .she  explained  to 
us,  that  if  we  had  not  joined  her,  she  would 
have  turned  back.  Nothing  could  have  in- 
duced her  to  enter  the  Villa  alone. 

Madame  de  M 's  account  was  that  her 

mind  had  been  more  or  less  troubled  from 
the  first  moment  of  entering  the  garden,  but 
that  when  the  man  refused  us  access  to  the 
pavilion,  it  had  been  suddenly  invaded  by 
a  most  intolerable  sense  of  wrong.  Being 
very  imaginative  (poor  Guy  undoubtedly  de- 
rived   his    extraordinary   gifts    from    her), 

Madame  de  M was  convinced  that  the 

gardener  had  murdered  someone  and  buried 
the  body  inside  the  pavilion. 

But  for  me  it  was  not  so  much  the  person- 
ality of  the  man — although  I  admitted  he 
was  unprepossessing  enough — as  the  Villa 
itself  which  inspired  fear.    Fear  seemed  to 
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exude  from  the  walls,  to  dim  the  mirrors 
witli  its  clammy  breath,  to  stir  shudderingly 
amoDg  the  tattered  draperies,  to  impregnate 
the  whole  atmosphere  as  with  an  essence, 
a  gas,  a  contagious  disease.  You  fought  it 
oflF  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according 
to  your  powers  of  resistance,  but  you  were 
bound  to  succumb  to  it  at  last.  The  o])pres- 
sive  and  invisible  fumes  had  laid  hold  of  us 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  incident  of  the 
closed  pavilion  had  raised  oui'  terrors  to 
a  ludicrous  pitch. 

Nurse's  experiences,  which  she  gave  us 
a  day  or  two  later,  supported  this  view. 
For  she  told  us  that  when  Renee  began  to 
cry,  and  she  took  her  hand  to  lead  her  out, 
all  at  once  she  felt  quite  nervous  and  un- 
comfortable too,  as  though  the  little  one's 
trouble  had  passed  by  touch  into  her. 

"  And  what  is  very  strange,"  said  she, 
"when  we  reached  the  garden,  there  was 
M6dor,  his  forepaws  planted  firmly  on  the 
ground,  his  whole  body  rigid,  and  his  hair 
bristling  all  along  his  backbone  from  end  to 
end." 

Nurse  was  convinced  that  both  the  child 
and  the  dog  had  seen  something  which  we 
others  could  not  see. 

This  reminded  us  of  a  word  of  Een6e's, 
a  very  curious  word. 

"  I  don't  like  it ;  she  is  looking  at  me 
still," — and  Cecile  undertook  to  question 
her. 

"  You    remember,    Een^e,  when    mother 


took  you   the  other  day  to   look   over  the 
pretty  Villa—" 

Renee  opened  wide,  apprehensive  eyes. 

"Why  did  you  cry?" 

"  I  was  frightened  at  the  lady,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"The  lady  .  .  .  where  was  the  lady?" 
Cecile  asked  her. 

"  She  was  in  the  drawing-room,  sitting  in 
the  big  chair." 

"  Was  she  an  old  lady,  like  grandmamma, 
or  a  young  lady,  like  mother  i " 

"She  was  like  Bonnemaman,"  said  Ren6e, 
and  her  little  mouth  began  to  quiver. 

"And  what  did  she  do?" 

"  She  got  up  and  began  to — to  come — " 

But  here  Ren6e  again  burst  into  tears. 
And  as  she  is  a  very  nervous,  a  very  excitable 
child,  we  had  to  di'op  the  subject. 

But  what  it  all  meant,  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  history  of  the  house  or  of 
its  guardian  which  could  account  for  our  sen- 
sations, we  never  knew.  We  made  inquiries, 
of  course,  concerning  Laurent  and  the  Villa 
Lucienne,  but  we  learned  very  little,  and  that 
little  was  so  vague,  so  remote,  so  irrelevant, 
that  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  repeating. 

The  indisputable  fact  is  the  overwhelming 
fear  which  the  adventure  awoke  in  each  and 
all  of  us ;  and  this  eflfect  is  impossible  to 
describe,  being  just  the  crystallization  of 
one  of  those  subtle,  unformulated  emotions 
in  which  only  poor  Guy  himself  could  have 
hoped  to  succeed. 
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FIRELIGHT.^ 

An  elderly  lady,  in  other  respects  luxur- 
ious enough,  remorselessly  blocks  up  her  fire- 
place with  mirrors,  ferns,  grasses,  and  other 
incongruous  impediments  from  May  till 
October  1st,  and  with  May  back  come  the 
mirrors.  Without  wishing  to  dogmatize  so 
austerely  as  this  dame,  one  rule  at  lea.st 
should  be  laid  down  inflexibly.  Either  light 
your  fire  or  do  not  light  it ;  but  on  no 
account  suffer  it  to  go  out.     Black  coal  with 

J  This  and  tho  following  poem  are  given  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  author. 
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a  lining  of  dingy  newspaper  is  ugly  enough, 
but  it  carries  a  hint  of  summer;  a  grate 
full  of  dead  ashes  is  the  most  depressing 
sight  in  the  world.  Beyond  this  principle 
there  is  endless  room  for  discussion.  If  you 
do  not  light  your  fire,  you  will  have  the 
applause  of  conscience ;  it  is  an  economy  of 
sixpence,  and  you  lighten  the  burden  of 
your  housemaid.  But,  while  the  case  is  still 
one  for  argument,  if  you  do  not  light  the 
fire,  you  will  invariably  regret  it.  It  is  then 
that  one  realizes  how  much  more  the  hearth 
is  than  the  mere  means  of  maintaining  a 
certain  temperature.  In  winter,  it  is  to  the 
room  what  the  eyes  are  to  a  face — one  in- 
stinctively looks  to  it ;  it  animates  the  whole. 
For  a  few  days  or  weeks  one  has  to  unlearn 
the  attitudes  of  winter ;  chairs  seem  to  have 
"a  spirit  in  their  feet"  that  makes  them 
face  round  to  the  vacant  blackness;  and  if 
one  is  alone,  neither  book  nor  pipe,  dog  nor 
cat,  will  prevent  a  sensation  of  loneliness. 
Tliere  is  no  other  inanimate  thing — if  indeed 
flame  can  be  called  lifeless — which  keeps  one 
company  like  a  fire.  The  sea  is  too  big ;  a 
running  river,  with  the  broken  water  which 
gives  to  fly-fishing  its  peculiar  charm  among 
sports,  comes  nearest  perhaps  to  the  flicker 
and  the  varying  sound  of  fire,  and  a  river 
certainly  is  company  as  you  whip  it  for 
trout  or  salmon.  But  after  all,  a  river  goes 
on  its  own  way  uninterrupted,  singing  its 
own  song,  in  omne  voluhilis  cevum.  Voluble 
as  the  stream  is,  it  will  not  converse  with 
you ;  a  fire  you  can  poke,  and  it  must 
answer  to  your  mood.  But  even  when  left 
to  itself  it  is  never  silent ;  there  is  always 
the  faint  crackle  of  fuel  splitting,  the  faint 
crash  of  embers  falling  in,  and  the  purring 
of  flame. 

That  is  the  great  and  eloquent  superiority 
of  British  over  foreign  civilization.  Stoves 
are  no  doubt  the  sensible  and  scientific  way 
of  warming  any  given  apartment;  it  takes 
stoves,  or  hot  pipes,  of  some  description,  to 
maintain  that  beautiful  equality  of  tempera- 
ture which  reigns  in  the  British  Museum 
or  an  incubator.  But  who  that  has  ever 
wintered  abroad  would  not  cheer  to  the 
echo  Gibbon's  delightful  phrase  about  sub- 
stituting "the  dull  heat  of  a  stove  for  the 
companionable  brightness  of  a  fire"?  Open 
grates  hold  in  them  something  of  the  free 
life  of  Nature ;  the  hot  embers,  with  their 
mystical  shapes  and  patterns,  appeal  to  the 
imagination  like  a  sunset.  Fire  exhilarates 
the  mind,  while  it  warms  the  body ;  one  has 


a  definite  something  to  be  grateful  to  for 
heat.  In  one's  bedroom  it  is  so  delightful 
as  to  be  worth  keeping  for  an  occasional 
luxury ;  except  that  it  tempts  one  to  sit  up 
and  look  at  it,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be,  as  fires  in  a  bedroom  ought 
ideally  to  be,  of  wood.  For  what  may  be 
called  the  poetic  effect  of  a  fireside  there  is 
nothing  like  logs.  A  big  hall  with  a  wide 
hearth,  and  a  pine  log  or  arm  of  oak  blazing 
between  the  metal  dogs,  is  one  of  the  most 
covetable  things  on  earth ;  and  Scott  in- 
stinctively realized  this  when  he  wrote : 

"  Ah,  Clandeboye,  thy  friendly  floor 
Slieve  Donard's  oaks  shall  light  no  more  ". 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  logs  are  apt  to 
need  hot -water  pipes  in  a  discreet  retire- 
ment to  supplement  them,  if  the  hall  is  to 
be  a  happy  resort  to  sit  in.  Peat  has  a 
charm  of  its  own,  and  peat  and  wood  com- 
bined make  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  of 
all  fires ;  but  peat  should  not  be  severed 
from  its  native  associations.  For  London 
coal  is  the  thing ;  a  little  more  grime  makes 
so  little  diff'erence ;  and  as  for  anything  that 
is  not  wood,  peat,  or  coal,  such  as  coke,  gas, 
or  patent  fuel  generally — as  M'Andrew  says 
in  Mr.  Kipling's  poem — let  it  be  consumed 
in  the  lower  regions.  Gas-fires  in  particular 
are  of  all  these  abominations  the  most 
abominable,  and  worst  when,  with  the  help 
of  asbestos,  they  pretend  to  be  what  they 
are  not.  It  may  be  possible  to  cook  excel- 
lently over  gas — it  may  be  even  possible  to 
prevent  a  gas-stove  from  smelling — but  far 
from  us  be  the  day  when  the  comfortable 
blaze  and  glow  of  a  coal-fire  will  be  super- 
seded by  this  monotonous  jet  of  flame. 

Yet,  though  gaslight  has  nothing  to  set 
against  the  capricious  charm  of  free  fire, 
flame  in  itself  is  so  beautiful  that  one  won- 
ders it  has  not  been  utilized  for  an  art. 
There  should  be  an  art  of  pure  colour,  in- 
dependent of  form  or  the  representation  of 
objects,  a  music  of  colour ;  and  surely  an  in- 
genious designer  could  get  wonderful  effects 
out  of  tinted  flames  in  their  contrasts  and 
harmonies,  blending  or  separating  the  jets 
at  will.  The  thing  could  be  done  in  com- 
paratively small  compass,  and  would  not 
need  a  wide  open  space  like  the  common  ex- 
plosive fireworks.  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
flame  has  not  been  utilized  as  an  art  is 
that,  once  I'emote  from  the  hearth,  once  let 
loose,  flame  suggests  terror  as  hardly  any- 
thing   else   can.      Some  such  notion   lurks 
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behind  the  old  story  of  the  satyr  who  went 
to  pluck  the  beautiful  new  blossom  —  the 
"  red  flower  "  of  Hindoo  tales — and  found 
the  biting  nature  of  it.  Animals  will 
hardly  face  it;  and  fire-worship  originated 
in  the  East,  where  folk  make  their  gods  of 
what  they  fear.  Fire  was  worshipped  not 
where  the  glow  awaits  man  after  travel 
through  snow  and  rain,  but  in  lands  where 
the  white  man's  whok-  thought  as  he  looks 
up  at  the  sun  in  heaven  sums  itself  up  in 
saying:  "Go  down,  you  brute!"  It  has  been 
worshipped  as  the  destroyer  and  as  the 
purifier,  but  not  as  the  comforter.  It  is, 
indeed,  rather  too  fierce  a  thing  to  play 
with.  If  one  sees  it  at  its  work  among 
houses  or  hayricks,  even  if  one  watches  the 
leaping  of  a  candle-flame  at  something  held 
over  it,  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  this 
moving  thing  has  a  sentient  life  in  it,  an 
aspiration  to  devour.  For  that  reason  fire 
remains  the  most  vivid  of  symbols,  hack- 
neyed though  it  is  by  all  manner  of  meta- 
phor. But  the  fire  upon  our  hearths  is 
domesticated,  and  no  more  suggests  images 
of  panic  or  destruction  than  our  pet  collie 
suggests  a  wolf.  It  is  a  good,  familiar 
creature,  constant  to  our  necessities  or  our 
pleasures,  and  not  lightly  to  be  parted  with 
for  the  capricious  insincerities  of  English 
sunshine.  To  lie  in  the  sun  and  bask  is  of 
all  delights  the  most  delightful ;  but  thei^e 
must  be  time  and  place  and  sunshine  all 
together.  And  when  time  and  place  are 
found,  it  is  odds  but  the  sunshine  fails  us. 
Fire  is  to  hand  when  it  is  wanted ;  and  after 
all  sunshine  is  impersonal  and  extraneous, 
there  is  no  property  in  it,  but  our  fire  is  our 
own  to  regulate  or  to  monopolize.  That 
sense  of  ownership,  whimsical  as  it  sounds, 
must  have  a  solid  basis  in  human  sentiment, 


since  it  has  generated  a  proverb.  You  may 
cut  the  pages  of  your  friend's  new  book.-j, 
you  may  rebuke  his  children,  you  may  read 
him  poems  in  manuscript,  you  may  borrow 
his  only  umbrella,  but  you  must  not  poke 
his  fire  till  you  liave  known  him  seven  years, 
and  even  then,  if  he  is  a  devout  fire-wor- 
shipper, you  will  do  better  to  abstain. 


LOST  VISION. 

In  the  forest,  among  the  ruddy  pine  trunks, 
Where  the  russet  footing  muffles  every  tread,    ■ 

Alleys  tempt,  and  through  the  ranged  a.ssembly 
Down  never-ending  vistas  I  am  led. 

My  love  has  her  dwelling  in  the  forest, 
I  can  feel  her  as  I  walk  among  the  pines; 

All  the  avenues  of  the  wood  lead  to  her, 

And  my  heart  runs  to  her  leaping  down  the 
lines. 

All  about  her  is  a  magic  circle; 

I  can  speak  with  her,  can  touch  her,  take  her 
hand, 
But  she  smiles;  her  eyes  are  kind  and  tranquil; 

And  a  world  divides  me  from  her  where  1  stand. 

All  the  forest  land  is  haunted  by  her  presence; 

In  the  rustle  of  the  bracken  I  can  hear, 
I  can  hear  her  in  the  swaying  tree-tops, 

In  the  dappled  dance  of  shadow  she  is  near. 

For  her  sake  I  love  the  columned  forest, 

Where  the  ways  for  ever  meet,  for  ever  part; 

But  I  dread  that  I  have  lost  my  way  for  ever, 
To  the  green  and  sunny  glade  that  is  her  heart. 

Ah  but.  Love,  some  day  and  for  a  moment 
Break  the  circle;  in  the  sunshine  let  me  lie, 

See  again  the  eyes  divinely  altered; 

Let  me  see  them  once  again  before  I  die. 


MART    AND    ALICE    FURLONG. 


[Mary  Furlong  was  born  in  1868,  or  there- 
abouts, in  the  city  of  Dublin,  from  which 
her  parents  migrated  soon  afterwards  to 
Tallaght,  under  the  mountains.  From  the 
age  of  fourteen  Mary  scribbled  determinedly 
in  spite  of  much  good  and  unpalatalile  advice 
from  editors.  Between  seventeen  and  twenty 
she  wrote  pretty  frequently,  her  poems  ap- 
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pearing  in  The  Irish  Monthly,  Chambers's 
Journal,  The  Boston  Pilot,  Temple  Bar,  and 
several  other  magazines.  At  twenty-three 
she  adopted  the  nursing  profession  and  prac- 
tically gave  up  writing.  She  studied  in  the 
old  Hospital  of  Madame  Steevens,  Dublin, 
and  after  a  long  e.xperience  in  the  hospital 
wards  i-etii'ed  from  the  institute,   much  to 
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the  regret  of  its  managers,  and  took  up 
private  nursing,  pleading  that  she  must  be 
with  the  two  younger  sisters  whom  the 
deaths  of  father  and  mother,  and  the  loss  of 
the  beloved  country -home,  had  robbed  of 
much  of  life's  brightness.  Accepting  a  sum- 
mons to  tend  typhus  patients  in  an  infirmary 
in  Roscommon,  she  contracted  the  fever  and 
died  far  away  from  home  and  friends  on 
22nd  September,  1898.  She  lies  buried  in 
the  green  churchyard  of  Tallaght,  side  by 
side  with  the  father  and  mother  and  sister 
whom  death  had  called  before  her,  and  hard 
by  Glen-na-Smoel  and  the  gray-gabled  house 
which  was  once  her  well-beloved  home. 

Alice  Furlong  is  a  sister  of  Mary  Fur- 
long. She  began  writing  poetry  in  1893. 
Her  first  poem  appeared  in  The  Irish  Monthly, 
the  editor  of  which  has  been  her  constant 
friend.  She  has  contributed  poems  to  many 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  her  first 
volume  of  poems,  Roses  and  Rue,  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  in  1898.  She 
is  the  author  of  three  novels  and  many  short 
stories.] 


GLEN-NA-SM0EL.1 

(By  Mary  Furlong.) 

In  the  heart  of  high  blue  hills 
Where  the  silence  thrills  and  thrills, 
Is  the  Valley  of  the  Thrushes: 
From  the  golden  low  furze-bushes 
On  the  mountain  wind's  light  feet 
Comes  a  perfume  faint  and  sweet. 

Where  the  hills  stand  blue  and  gray 
In  the  sunshine  miles  away, 
Rises  a  small  streamlet  brawling, 
On  the  silence  calling,  calling; 
Flows  by  fern  and  foxglove  tall 
And  green  mosses  curled  and  small. 

Through  the  valley  it  goes  swift, 
'Tis  the  mountain's  wayward  gift; 
Dancing  onward,  laughing,  leaping. 
Amber  eddies  gaily  sweeping 
Round  the  big  stones  grayly- white 
In  the  sunny  summer  light ! 

In  the  Thrushes'  mystic  glen 

Are  the  only  dwellers  men? 

When  the  ghostly  moonlight  glimmers 

And  the  singing  river  shimmers, 

Do  the  fairies  never  come — 

Are  their  nimble  feet  grown  numb? 

1  This  and  the  following  pieces  are  given  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Miss  Alice  Furlong. 


Ah  !   I  think  the  fairies  fled 
When  the  mountain  people  said: 
"  In  this  crystal- watered  valley 
Skill  and  labour  both  shall  rally, 
Mighty  earthen  walls  shall  build 
And  the  valley  shall  be  fiUed. 

"Filled  with  clear  pellucid  rills 
That  are  born  within  the  hills, 
They  shall  gather  all  these  fountains 
Flowing  sweetly  from  the  mountains, 
Cunningly  shall  bear  them  down 
To  the  distant  thirsty  town!" 

No  green  rushes  grow  beside 
The  dark  waters  as  they  glide 
From  the  Valley  of  the  Thrushes; 
But  the  scent  of  the  furze-bushes 
And  the  breath  of  heath-clad  hill 
Dwell  within  their  bosom  still. 


AN   IRISH  LOVE-SONG. 
(By  Mary  Furlong.) 

I  love  you,  and  I  love  you,  and  I  love  you,  0  my 

honey ! 
It  isn't  for  your  goodly  lands,  it  isn't  for  your 

money; 
It  isn't  for  your  father's  cows,    your  mother's 

yellow  butter. 
The  love  that's  in  my  heart  for  you  no  words  of 

mine  may  utter ! 

The  whole  world   is  gone  wrong  with  me  since 

yester-morning  early, 
Above  the  shoulder  of  Sliav  Ruadh  the  sun  was 

peeping  barely, 
Your  light  feet  scarcely  stirred  the  dew  among 

the  scented  clover; 
0  happy  dew,   0  happy  grass,   those  little  feet 

went  over ! 

The   breeze    had   coaxed   your  nut-brown    hair 

beneath  the  white  sun-bonnet, 
The  sunbeams  kissed  the  corn-flowers  blue  that 

you  had  fastened  on  it. 
And  danced  and  danced,  and  quivered  down  your 

gown  of  coloured  cotton; 
And  when   I  looked   upon  your  face  I  fear  I'd 

quite  forgotten — 

It  was  not  you  I  came  to  .see  this  morning  but 

another, 
But  who  could  look  on  that  brown  head,  and  ask 

for  Tom,  the  brother? 
Your  blue  eyes  have   bewitched  me  quite,   the 

eatin'  and  the  dhrinkin' 
Have  lost  the  grab  they  used  to  have,  of  you  I'm 

always  thinkin'. 
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The  white  of  wheat  is  on  your  cheek,  the  scarlet 

of  the  berry 
There  sweetly  blends:  on  each  soft  lip  the  smile 

comes  ([uick  and  merry; 
And  oh!  the  blue,  blue  eyes  that  shine  beneath 

their  silken  lashes — 
My  word  !    it  is  for  sake  of  them  my  bread  is 

turned  to  ashes ! 

But  sure  this  foolish  tongue  of  mine  won't  get  to 

tell  its  story — 
Oh,  how  1  wish  I  had  the  talk  of  my  fine  cousin 

Kory ! 
Who's  just  as  glib  as  if  he  ate  the  highest  English 

Grammar, 
And  if  he  loved  a  thousand  times  it  would  not 

make  him  stammer. 

And  yet  I  almost  think  she  cares — for  sometimes 

how  she  blushes! 
And  so  this  pleasant  eve  of  jMay,  when  all  the 

larks  and  thrushes 
Are  singing  their  sweet  songs  of  love,  I'll  try  an' 

tell  my  story, 
Although  I  cannot  sing  like  them,  or  speak  like 

cousin  Rory. 


THE  TREES. 

(By  Alice  Furlong.) 

These  be  God's  fair  high  palaces, 

Walled  with  fine  leafen  trellises, 

Interstarred  with  the  warm  and  luminous  azure; 

Sunlights  run  laughing  through, 

And  rains  and  honey-dew 

Scatter  pale  pearls  at  every  green  embrasure. 

The  tangled  twist  and  twine 

Of  His  soaring  staircases  have  mosses  fine 


For  emerald  pavement,  and  each  leafy  chamber 

Is  atrnosphered  with  amber. 

Athwart  the  mellow  air 

The  twinkling  threads  of  gossamer 

Shimmer  and  shine 

In  many  a  rainbow  line. 

The  chaffinch  is  God's  little  page. 

0  joyant  vassalairc ! 

"  Your  will !  Your  will !"  he  saith  the  whole  day 
long, 

In  sweet  monotonous  song: 

Poised  on  the  window-sills  of  outmost  leaves 

He  watches  where  the  tremulous  sunlight  weaves 

Its  golden  webbing  over  the  palpitant  grass, 

Wliile  the  Summer  butterfly,  winged  of  the  blue- 
veined  snow. 

Floats  by  on  aerial  tides  as  clear  as  glass; 

Like  a  fairy  ship  with  its  delicate  sails  ablow. 

From  the  break  of  morn, 

Herein  the  blackbird  is  God's  courtier, 

With  gold  tongue  ever  astir, 

Piping  and  praising 

On  his  beak6d  horn. 

To  do  his  Seigneur  duty 

In  mellow  fluency  and  dulcet  phrasing, 

In  paeans  of  passing  beauty; 

As  a  chanting  priest. 

Chanting  his  matins  in  the  wane  o'  the  night, 

While  slow  great  winds  of  vibrant  light 

Sweep  up  the  lilied  East. 

The  dumb  thing  is  God's  guest. 

And  every  tired  creature  seeking  rest; 

The  sheep,  grown  weary  browsing. 

The  cattle,  drouthy  with  heat. 

One  after  one,  lagging  on  listless  feet, 

Seek  the  green  shadow  of  God's  pleasant  housing; 

While  the  thousand  winged  wights  of  bough  and 

air 
Do  find  God's  palace  fair ! 


FRANK     MATHEW. 


[Frank  Mathew  is  a  member  of  an  old 
Irish  family,  the  Mathews  of  Thoniastown, 
County  Tipperary ;  he  is  nephew  of  Sir  James 
Mathew  and  grand-nephew  of  Father 
Mathew.  He  was  born  at  Bombay  in  1865, 
his  father  being  at  that  time  a  civil  engineer 
in  India.  He  was  educated  at  Beaumont, 
King's  College  School,  and  London  Uni- 
versity. In  1889  he  became  a  solicitor,  but 
has  quite  given  up  the  profession  for  that  of 
novel-writing.     His  books  are:  At  the  Rising 


of  the  Moon,  The  Wood  of  the  Brambles,  A 
Child  in  the  Temple,  The  Spanish  Wine, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  One  Qtieen  Trium- 
phant, Love  of  Comrades,  The  Royal  Sisters. 
A  good  many  people  of  excellent  judgment 
look  upon  Mr.  Mathew  as  the  Irish  novelist 
we  have  so  long  been  awaiting.  Unlike 
many  other  distinguished  Irish  novelists,  he 
does  not  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
sympathetic  outsider.  He  has  the  true  Celtic 
temperament,   with   the  advantage  of  edu- 
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cation,  inherited  and  otherwise,  over  the 
peasants  of  genius  who  for  so  long  repre- 
sented the  Celtic  spii'it.] 


COMING  H0ME.1 

(from  "the  wood  of  thk  brambles".) 

I  remembered  nothing  before  the  day  I 
sat  on  the  sideboard  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
Then  I  was  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  a  waist- 
coat down  to  my  knees,  and  a  little  sword, 
and  with  buckles  on  my  shoes  that  had  made 
me  proud  because  I  thought  that  they  were 
diamonds.     I  was  very  small,  and  my  hair 
was  ribboned  and  powdered.     Sir  Tim  had 
lifted  me  up  on  the  sideboard  to  fondle  me ; 
and  because  I  was  frightened  by  his  pity,  I 
blubbered,  and  grieved   for  myself  as   the 
\nctim   of    some    mysterious   disaster.     Till 
then  I  was  happy,  although  my  mother  was 
dead.     It   was  a  disaster   indeed,  although 
it  pained  me   so   little.     I  could  hear  Sir 
Malachi  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.     He 
sang  the  louder  when  he  had  a  reason  for 
sorrow ;    except  when   he  heard  my  father 
had   been   killed  in  America— that  day  he 
was  silent. 

Sir  Malachi  was  fond  of  me  then.  He 
would  have  me  in  the  dining-room.  "  Walk 
across,  and  bow  to  the  company,  you  proud 
little  ruffian,"  he  would  say.  "Will  you 
U)ok  at  his  feet,  Slaughter?  Will  you  watch 
him,  Maguire?  Sir,  he  is  a  Davern,  I  tell 
you.  We  have  little  feet,  though  my  shoes 
are  lubberly  because  of  the  gout."  Then  he 
would  give  me  oranges,  and  put  me  beside 
him,  and  forget  me;  and  I  would  stare  at 
his  friends,  or  at  his  honest  and  bright  face 
with  the  boyish  colour  and  the  masterful 
eyes.  Every  night  and  morning  I  prayed 
to  grow  up  to  be  like  him  and  able  to  sing 
his  beautiful  songs. 

I  was  proud  to  be  Sir  Malachi's  grandson, 
because  he  was  so  big,  and  so  many  lived  to 
obey  him.  Yet,  although  he  told  me  to  call 
him  "  Father  ",  I  never  was  at  ease  with  him. 
But  Sir  Tim  was  always  my  friend.  I  was 
sure  Sir  Tim  Desmond  was  very  old ;  for  his 
voice  was  husky,  his  hands  shook,  and  he 
often  fell  asleep  at  the  table.  When  he 
spoke  to  me,  something  softened  his  ruddy 
and  hard  features  and  his  quarrelsome  eyes. 


1  This  extract  is  given  by  kind  permission  of  author 
and  publisher. 


and  I  was  never  afraid  of  him ;  although  I 
had  seen  the  servants  alarmed  by  the  sight 
of  that  little  square  man  with  his  twisting 
swagger  and  his  dangerous  look.     He  had  a 
gray  wng  that  was  worn  at  the  rim  from 
being   handled  so   often,  and  a   dingy  red 
coat,  and  a  long  sword,  and  a  three-cornered 
hat  upon  the  side  of  his  head.     When  I  was 
growing  sleepy  myself,  at  my  grandfather's 
side,  and  the  flushed  faces  and  loud  voices 
appeared  distant.  Sir  Tim  would  carry  me 
otf,  whispering:  "Ah,  my  poor  little  man! 
an'   has    the   dustman  put  a   cloud    in   his 
eyes?"     Often  he  was  weak  and  unsteady, 
and  he  knocked  me  against  the  door  and  the 
I  banisters  on  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  and 
shook   me;   but  he   never  could  shake   my 
trust  in  his  kindness. 

The   kitchen   was  full   of    servants?,   who 
loved  me  as  long  as  I  was  Sir  Malachi's  pet. 
Of  course,  the  work  of  the  house  was  done 
by  bare-footed  girls,  who  scurried  about  in 
the  passages  and  pantries  with  loads ;  but  it 
was  always   considered  rudeness   to   notice 
them.     The  men  waited  at  meals,  or  saw  to 
the   many   horses,   and   followed   when   Sir 
Malachi  rode.    I  kept  at  his  side  on  a  pony, 
or  in  the  coach,  when  he  went  to  visit  the 
neighbours,  or  on  the  car  that  he  used  in 
winter  when   the   ruts  in   the   roads   were 
watery  and  we  had  to  turn  into  meadows 
and  drive  along  on  the  grass.     Then  he  was 
never  tired  of  my  merits ;  for  I  found  it  a 
pleasure  to  give  things  I  did  not  want  any 
longer,   and  fed   the  dogs  with  the   scraps 
when  I  had  finished  my  dinner,  and  liked 
others  to  be  happy  as  soon  as  I  had  all  that 
I   needed,  and  he  often   boasted   I   proved 
I  w-as  a  Davern  all  over  by  my  generous 
ways.     And  he  was  so  proud  when  I  struck 
a  servant  across  the  face  with  a  whip  for 
rudeness,  that  he  gave  us  a  guinea  apiece, 
to   reward    my   spirit   and  to    comfort   my 
victim's. 

"Whenever  I  sit  down  on  a  cushion,  I 
find  it  is  a  dog,"  said  Sir  Tim:  and  the 
animals  added  to  the  disorder  and  noise  in 
the  House. 

It  was  a  long  building,  with  two  storeys, 
and  many  windows  that  made  it  pleasant  in 
summer,  but  gloomy  when  the  weather  was 
dark.  The  drawing-room  and  the  dining- 
room  opened  on  the  terrace  and  garden. 
The  book-room  and  the  parlours  looked  out 
on  a  sedgy  and  rough  field  with  the  avenue 
winding  around  it.  A  corridor  was  above 
them,  and  thirty  narrow  and  long  bedrooms 
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were  off  it,  and  faced  towards  the  garden 
behind.  Often  all  the  bedrooms  were  occu- 
pied by  vi«itoi-.s,  and  each  had  his  servants. 

Sir  Malachi  would  soonei'  have  thought  of 
walking  to  Dublin,  than  of  riding  without 
men  to  obey  him ;  and  it  was  the  custom  for 
people  wIk)  had  servants  to  prove  it  by 
taking  them  everywhere.  Travellers  took 
horsemen  to  carry  the  valise  and  the  hamper 
of  wine  and  the  netted  bag  full  of  lemons : 
and  I  have  seen  ray  grandfather  go  away 
with  so  many  behind,  that  it  was  all  they 
could  do  to  discover  enough  burdens,  for 
each  of  them  was  supposed  to  be  laden, 
althougli  their  number  was  a  proof  of  his 
rank,  and  they  were  useful  to  frighten 
robbers  or  bailiffs.  They  lived  in  neighbour- 
ing cabins:  but  the  servants  of  visitors 
slept  in  the  drawing-room,  because  they 
preferred  its  sofas  to  the  seats  in  the  book- 
room. 

Sir  Malachi  and  his  visitors  spent  the 
mornings  on  horseback,  and  most  of  their 
other  hours  in  the  dining-room ;  for  nobody 
used  the  bedrooms  much,  as  it  was  always 
considered  more  sociable  to  sleep  at  the 
table  or  under  it:  and  the  dinner  began 
at  four ;  and  was  followed  by  sipping  claret, 
till  supper  at  nine  would  give  the  signal  for 
drinking.  The  servants  were  sent  away 
about  midniglit,  after  they  had  loaded  the 
sideboard :  and  my  grandfather  finished  his 
four  bottles  at  a  sitting,  even  in  his  age,  but 
the  memory  of  the  feats  of  his  youth  is  lost 
to  his  country,  for  the  tales  ai'e  incredible. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  footmen  going  into  the 
room,  in  the  fresh  hours,  would  find  Sir 
Malachi  sober  and  singing  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  Often  then  I  was  roused  by  his 
singing  and  his  calls  for  the  chorus.  If 
there  was  no  answer,  because  his  friends 
were  limp  in  their  chairs,  or  stretched  at 
ease  on  the  carpet,  lie  gave  the  chorus  him- 
self ;  and  then,  while  the  servants  awoke  the 
others,  or  carried  away  obstinate  sleepers  by 
the  head  and  the  heels,  he  would  stride  out 
to  the  hall,  and  clap  his  three-cornered  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  wig,  and  saunter  off  to 
the  farm,  with  the  dogs;  and  I  would  turn 
on  the  pillow,  in  my  narrow  bedroom,  and 
doze,  as  his  song  died  in  the  distance  and 
blended  with  the  barks  and  the  di-owsy 
lowing  of  cattle. 

My  grandfather  might  have  made  me  his 
toy  longei-,  if  Sir  Tim  had  not  angered  him 
by  a  hint  of  my  being  old  enough  to  be 
harmed  by  the  stories  and  the  songs  in  the 


dining-room.  Because  he  was  indignant  at 
such  interference,  he  sent  me  my  meals  in  a 
little  parlour,  and  banished  me.  Grieved  at 
this  unexpected  disgrace,  I  lived  in  hope  of 
a  summons  to  his  favour:  but  soon  he  liad 
forgotten  me;  and  so  I  was  altered  by  my 
hours  with  the  books.  Since  I  was  not  a 
favourite  now,  the  servants  let  me  alone. 
Though  I  was  the  heir,  it  was  little  in  their 
eyes ;  for  my  grandfather  was  always  so 
lu.sty  that  the  end  of  his  time  was  a  thing 
hard  to  imagine.  My  pony  died,  and  1  luid 
never  another.  In  a  little  time,  I  became 
so  dull  that  Sir  Malachi  was  disgusted  when 
he  met  me  by  chance.  Even  Sir  Tim,  when 
he  came  again,  was  aghast,  and  said  I  was 
learning  manners  from  the  family  portraits. 
On  the  morning  of  the  hunt,  I  would  sit  at 
a  window  of  the  book-room,  and  read,  while 
the  horsemen  were  pacing  up  and  down  on 
the  gravel,  and  glance  every  now  and  then 
at  my  cousin  Tony,  and  despi.se  him  sincerely 
as  he  managed  his  black  cob  with  the  liders; 
but  when  the  last  of  the  red  coats  was  behind 
the  trees,  I  would  shut  my  book  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  think  I  would  give  even 
my  little  sword  with  the  silver  hilt,  if  I 
could  canter  behind  the  horses  and  dogs. 
Tony  was  the  favourite  now ;  for,  although 
he  was  my  age,  he  could  drink  and  curse 
like  a  man.  I  kept  out  of  the  way ;  and 
when  the  weather  was  sunny  I  stole  off  to 
the  wood,  with  a  book  under  my  coat,  and 
crept  along  the  rim  of  the  grass  by  the  roses 
and  wall-tlowers  in  the  front  of  the  House, 
for  fear  my  steps  would  be  heard  on  the 
gravel,  and  make  my  grandfather  shout 
angrily  from  a  window,  "Put  down  that 
diity  book,  and  be  a  Davern  for  once." 
For  he  had  soon  come  to  believe  my  ways 
were  a  deliberate  crossing  of  his  wishes ; 
and  once  I  heard  him  describing  how  fond 
he  had  been  of  me  until  I  became  sulky  and 
stupid.  "  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all,"  he 
went  on ;  "  there  was  never  a  Davern  like 
him  before.  Sir,  it  is  a  degenerate  time." 
Often  I  got  safe  to  the  well,  in  that  great 
Wood  of  the  Brambles,  behind  tlie  garden, 
and  there  read  by  the  hour,  without  lifting 
my  eyes,  even  as  I  turned  over  the  pages, 
or  brushed  away  caterpillars  or  adventurous 
ants. 

The  wood  had  its  name  from  many 
thickets  of  brambles.  It  was  old  and  for- 
saken :  and  I  wandered  across  it  looking  out 
for  adventures,  with  my  little  sword  in  my 
hand :   but    I    never  came   on   a   lion   or  a 
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dragon,  although  once,  as  I  broke  out  of  a 
thicket,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the 
master  of  the  school  in  the  village.  Shamiis 
Dhu  Harragan  was  his  name,  and  he  often 
strolled  about  in  the  tangle.  So  did  a  little 
man  named  Dromeen,  who  had  always  one 
of  the  long  and  hereditary  coats  of  the 
peasants.  When  it  was  dark,  I  was  afraid 
of  the  wood ;  but  I  tried  to  conquer  my  fear 
by  going  into  the  shadows  with  my  sword 
in  my  hand.  For  I  was  so  much  alone, 
that  my  amusements  were  odd.  When  the 
weather  was  frosty,  I  would  dig  in  the 
garden  for  stones  covered  with  frozen  dew, 
and  would  call  it  hunting  for  silver.  And 
when  I  came  on  a  frosted  pebble,  I  would 
run  to  the  gardener,  who  encouraged  my 
whim,  because  it  did  away  with  the  stones : 
"  'Deed  it  is  a  fine  bit  of  silver,  Masther 
Dom,"  he  would  say.  "  We'll  be  rich  men  for 
ever."  When  it  was  rainy,  I  would  skip  in 
the  long  corridor  at  the  top  of  the  House. 
Mrs.  Regan,  the  Dame  of  the  Buttery,  came 
out  of  a  bedroom  once,  and  stared  with  such 
surprise  on  her  withered  face,  that  I  slunk 
away  like  a  criminal.  I  dare  say  the  sight  of 
me  skipping  all  alone  with  my  hands  in  my 
breeches  pockets,  as  powder  fell  from  my 
hair  and  sprinkled  my  scarlet  coat,  and  my 
sword  clattered  at  my  side,  was  ridiculous. 
For  all  that,  she  was  kind  to  me  afterwards ; 
when  .she  had  a  moment  to  think  of  me.  I 
remember  skipping  until  I  throbbed  with 
delight ;  and  then  pausing,  and  looking  out 
of  the  window  with  a  feeling  as  if  I  was  a 
thousand  years  old.  So  I  remember  dancing 
a  breakdown  by  the  well,  to  keep  warm;  and 
then  stopping,  with  a  dread  that  the  trees 
had  watched  me ;  and  going  heavily  back, 
over  the  wet  leaves  and  the  slimy  roots  on 
the  path.  When  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  I 
would  wander  out  on  the  terrace  ;  and  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  yellow  slabs  of 
light  that  were  by  the  dining-room  windows, 
would  stare  at  the  revellers,  as  if  I  was  shut 
out  of  my  home. 

Once  I  had  a  chance  of  recovering  my 
place,  for  Sir  Malachi  met  me,  as  he  went 
out  in  a  rollicking  temper,  and  he  paused  in 
his  song,  saying,  "Come,  you  poor  little 
white  creature,  and  see  if  you  have  the  blood 
of  a  gentleman."  Giving  me  a  pole  with  a 
spike  in  it,  he  went  off  to  a  musty  barn  by 
the  stables;  and  I  followed  him  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth :  he  was  bent  on  ratting, 
and  ordered  me  to  stand  in  a  door;  and  I 
was  eager  to  kill  a  dangerous  brute,  for  I 


was  certain  my  destiny  hung  upon  my 
manliness  then.  I  saw  a  puny  rat  bolting, 
and  I  pitied  its  terror.  My  grandfather 
shouted,  "Sir,  you  can  go  back  to  your 
books!" 

His  contempt  of  me  rankled  in  my  heart, 
and  I  took  to  scrambling  on  the  rocks  on  the 
shore,  and  climbing  trees  in  the  wood,  and 
crossing  by  the  Ford  of  the  Alders  when  the 
river  was  flooded ;  to  prove  to  myself  that, 
in  spite  of  my  unfortunate  mercy  for  the 
rat,  I  had  a  gentleman's  courage.  Once  I 
climbed  the  cliflfs  by  a  way  that  appeared 
so  risky  when  I  got  to  the  top  that  I  was 
afraid  to  tell  anyone,  because  I  was  sure  it 
would  be  hard  to  believe  me.  At  first,  I 
was  very  fond  of  my  own  garden,  at  the  side 
of  the  sycamore:  but  Sir  Malachi  strolled 
over  it  once,  when  he  went  out  with  his 
dogs.  After  that,  as  I  grew  up,  I  had  no 
pleasures  but  my  reading  and  rambles.  At 
this  time,  there  were  only  three  that  I  cared 
about — Sir  Tim,  and  the  Eector  of  Ennis- 
crone,  and  Theophilius  Considine  of  Bally- 
moreen,  an  ivied  house  in  the  wood.  I 
fancy  I  was  proudest  of  Considine's  friend- 
ship ;  because  he  was  so  stately  in  purple 
and  an  elaborate  wig.  But  the  Eector  had 
been  good  to  me  also,  and  had  nursed  me 
when  I  was  sick  of  a  fever.  I  was  friends 
with  the  people,  except  a  gloomy  and  dark 
fellow  that  was  known  as  the  Squire. 

Sometimes,  I  went  to  call  on  the  Abbe 
Maguire,  a  complacent,  rosy  little  man,  and 
a  dear  friend  of  Sir  Malachi's.  Up  at  the 
House  he  would  never  notice  me,  but 
welcomed  me  kindly  at  his  home  in  the 
village.  There  I  would  sit  on  the  stone  seat 
in  the  ingle,  and  look  at  his  guests ;  for  he 
used  always  to  leave  his  door  on  the  latch, 
and  any  passers  were  welcome ;  and  the 
bench  and  his  room  would  be  crowded  by 
the  ragged  "boccaghs",  who  were  wanderers 
by  trade,  and  the  dark  men — the  blind — and 
the  Poor  Scholars  who  were  tramping  to 
seek  learning  and  depended  on  charity. 
Biddy  would  carry  stirabout  round,  and  the 
dark  men  would  sit  sniffing  the  hot  milk, 
and  the  others  looked  at  it  wistfully ;  but  all 
of  them  waited  for  their  turns  with  polite- 
ness. The  old  Abbe  would  chat  with  them, 
or  else  he  would  nod  by  the  hearth,  as  the 
fire  deepened  his  rosiness,  and  reddened  the 
silk  of  his  stockings,  amazing  his  rougli 
bare-footed  visitors.  He  used  to  wear  a 
nightcap  indoors,  and  hang  his  wig  on  the 
dreary   bust   of   a    martyr   in    the   window 
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behind  liim,  and  had  a  gown  with  a  red  sash 
at  his  waist,  foi-  he  wished  to  be  taken  for  a 
Frenchman  because  he  had  been  over  to 
Paris.  When  the  bench  was  crowded,  the 
comer's  would  linger  out  in  the  garden,  never 
touching  the  fruit,  even  if  it  lay  on  the  path, 
because  they  were  trusted.  Naked  feet 
would  be  heard  upon  the  path,  and  out- 
landish faces  would  peer  beside  the  screen 
at  the  door. 

The  Abbe  was  supposed  to  be  teaching 
me,  although  he  had  stopped  his  eflfoits 
when  I  could  spell ;  and  so  my  life  was 
changed  by  his  death. 

For  once,  I  had  been  admitted  to  dine 
■with  the  others,  as  Sir  Tim  was  the  only 
visitor  in  the  house,  and  had  made  my 
grandfather  let  me  in,  on  Maguire's  birth- 
day, and  we  four  were  at  table.  Maguire 
was  on  my  grandfather's  left,  with  Sir  Tim 
beside  him,  and  I  was  facing  them,  very 
grateful  for  tolerance.  The  clock  began  to 
strike  in  the  hall.  "  Eleven,"  said  Sir  Tim ; 
but  the  Abbe  counted  the  strokes.     "It  is 


twelve,"  said  he  ;  "  ray  drinking  is  over,  for 
I  say  Mass  in  the  morning."  He  upset  his 
glass  on  the  clotli.  "  I  can't  move,"  he  said, 
whispering,  and  Sir  Malachi  slapped  him  on 
the  back,  with  a  laugh,  crying,  "You  are 
feeble  and  old.  Drunk  after  a  cfjuple  of 
bottles?"  The  Abb6  fell  forward,  witli  his 
head  on  liis  plate.  Sir  Malachi  laughed 
louder,  and  cried,  "  It  is  John  the  Baptist, 
with  his  head  on  a  dish !" 

When  they  had  laid  the  Abbe  upstair.s, 
the  others  came  again  to  the  dining-room. 
Sir  Malachi  righted  the  spilt  glas.s,  with  an 
indifferent  swagger.  Sir  Tim  .sat  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  was  looking  in 
front  of  him,  as  if  there  was  somebody 
beside  me:  his  wig  was  tilted  to  the  left; 
and  his  eyes  were  so  sunk,  that  I  almo.st 
thought  he  had  spectacles.  My  grandfather 
stood  lifting  a  glass.  "Tim,"  he  said,  "we 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  kind  fellow  who 
was  sitting  between  us."  Sir  Tim  put  his 
face  in  his  hands,  sobbing  and  crying. 
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[Miss  O'Brien  was  born  at  Cahirmoyle, 
County  Limerick,  in  1845.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Smith  O'Brien,  the  heiress  of 
his  philantliropy  and  his  patriotism.  Her 
great  work  on  behalf  of  the  female  emigrants 
to  America  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Any 
woman,  indeed,  might  be  content  to  rest  on 
such  laurels.  She  lias,  however,  found  time 
for  something  of  a  literary  life  as  well.  None 
can  doubt  her  possession  of  a  true  poetic 
gift;  and  her  novel  Light  and  Shade  was 
received  with  a  chorus  of  praise  by  the  critics 
of  all  manner  of  politics.  T/ie  Spectator,  The 
Athenaeum,  The  Guardian,  The  Standard  vf eve 
as  warm  in  its  praises  as  the  most  Irish  of 
our  prints  at  home.] 


BOG  COTTON  ON  THE  RED  BOG.» 

FOTNES   IN   JUNE,    1895. 
1. 

"  0  strong-winged  birds  from  over  the  moorland 

dark, 
On  this  June  day  what  have  you  seen? 

1  By  kind  permission  of  ttie  author. 


Where  have  you  been?" 
AVhere,  oh !  where 

The   golden   yellow   asphodel    makes   its   boggy 
home, 
And  far  and  near, 
Spreading  in  broad  bands  of  silvery  silky  foam 

O'er  the  moorland  drear, 
The  slender-stemmed  bog  cotton  bends  in  wave« 

of  light, 
Shaking  out  its  shining  tufts  for  its  own  delight, 

There,  oh !  there 
We  have  been. 

n. 

"  0  sweet  sky-piercing,  heaven-mounting  lark, 
On  this  June  day  what  have  you  seen?" 

I  have  seen — I  have  seen 

The  dark  red  bog  and  the  king  fern  green. 
And  the  black  black  pools  lying  dim  between, — 
The  baby  heather  that  blossoms  .><o  soon 
In  tlic  splendid  heat  that  comes  after  June — 
And  the  white  white  silk  that  swings  in  the  wind, 
And  the  little  nest  hidden  just  in  behind! 
Hey  !  little  mother,  how  goes  the  nest? 
Which  of  the  young  ones  pleases  you  best? 
Pull  the  white  grass  silk,  tnck  them  in  tight, 
While  I  go  singing  up  into  the  light. 

Oh,  I  have  seen  I  I  have  seen  ! 
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"0  mystic,  still,  and  summer-breathing  night. 
In  this  hot  June  what  have  you  seen? 
What  have  you  seen?" 

Silk  white  tents  for  fairy  armies  spreading, 
Silk  white  sheets  for  fairy  maidens'  bedding, 
Silver  down  for  their  pillows — and  oh,   I  have 

seen 
Troops   of  little   fairies   pulling  low  each  silky 

tassel, 
The  fairy  queen  herself  and  many  a  red-capped 

vassal, 
Riding  on  her  snow-maned  horse  the  gold-haired 

fairy  queen 

Oh,  I  have  seen — I  have  seen ! 


IV. 

"And  you,  0  summer  moon,  there  in  the  clear 

dark  sky, 
Tell  me,  oh  !  tell  me,  you  who  live  so  high, 

What  have  you  seen? 
What  have  you  seen?" 

I  have  seen  the  eyes  of  God  looking  down  upon 

the  earth ; 
I   have  seen  the  dark  things  growing  to  bright 

strength  and  joyful  birth; 
I  have  seen  the  slow  unfolding  of  bud  and  leaf 

and  life ; 
I  have  seen  immortal  good  ripening  on  through 

mortal  strife — 

Oh,  I  have  seen !  I  have  seen ! 
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Born  1855  — Died  1897. 


[Margaret  Wolfe  Hungerford  was  born 
about  1855  at  Milteen,  Rosscarbery,  County 
Cork.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Fitzjohn  Stannus  Hamilton,  Rector  of  Ross 
and  Canon  of  Ross  Cathedral,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Portarlington  College.  Amongst 
her  most  successful  novels  may  be  mentioned 
Phyllis,  Molly  Baivn,  A  Maiden  all  Forlorn, 
and  The  Duchess,  which  had  a  great  i-eception 
in  America.  Mrs.  Hungerford  died  untimely 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1897,  at  Bandon. 
Just  before  her  illness  she  had  completed 
The  Coming  of  Chloe.  The  extract  is  given 
by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Chatto  & 
Windus.] 


ZARA. 


(FROM    "PHYLLIS   AND   OTHER   STORIES ".) 

"  Peste  I  how  the  sun  burns ! "  she  said, 
breathlessly,  as  she  ran  lightly  up  the  flowery 
hill,  her  bare,  brown,  shapely  feet  scarce 
touching  the  earth  as  she  went.  A  lithe 
girl,  softly  formed,  and  lissom  as  "Dian, 
chaste  and  fair",  with  red-brown  hair,  and 
radiant  lips,  and  eyes  like  deepest  midnight. 
As  she  ran,  one  slender  hand  was  tightly 
clenched.  In  it  lay  all  her  worldly  wealth. 
A  tiny  wealth  indeed — but  for  it  she  had 
worked  and  slaved,  and  starved,  that  it  might 
buy  for  her  the  one  thing  upon  the  earth 
she  loved.     The  one  thing,  too,  that  clave  to 


her !  She  lived  alone ;  no  kith  or  kin  laid 
claim  to  her. 

She  gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  pushing 
aside  the  vines  and  straggling  roses  that  hid 
a  small  gateway,  ran  through  it,  and  up  to 
a  man,  who,  stretched  upon  a  bench,  was 
staring  lazily  at  the  white-flecked  ocean  far 
down  below  in  the  curved  bay. 

"  See,  it  is  here ;  I  have  brought  you  the 
money,"  she  said,  panting  with  eagerness  and 
her  swift  coming.  She  held  out  to  him  her 
open  hand  with  the  coins  lying  on  the  soft 
palm.  "  Now  give  me  my  Damma,"  she  said, 
her  voice  trembling  with  suppressed  delight. 

"  Too  late,"  said  the  man  slowly. 

"But  how?  The  Signor  promised  me. 
It  is  a  bargain,"  flashed  she,  advancing  a 
step.  Hot  anger  flamed  into  her  eyes  and 
deadened  the  sweetness  of  her  lips.  "  Is  it, 
then,  too  little  a  sum,  this?  Has  your  master 
repented?  Eh?"  Dismay  and  scorn  fought 
for  mastery  in  her  tone. 

"  Nay,  then,  Zara,  come  and  see  how  it  is," 
said  the  man,  with  some  compassion.  Rising 
languidly  to  his  feet,  he  led  her  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  bending  over,  motioned  her 
to  follow  his  gaze  to  where  the  rocks  shone 
white  and  cold  in  the  dazzling  sunlight,  a 
hundred  feet  below.  Upon  them,  inanimate 
and  cold  as  they,  lay  stretched  her  only 
friend,  her  playfellow. 

It  was  nothing  but  an  old  goat  after  all, 
so  old  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  a  thought. 
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But  ever  since  Zara's  soul  had  pierced  the 
haze  of  infancy,  it  liad  romped  with  lier, 
8uckled  hei',  been  to  her  the  fondest  mother 
the  httle  waif  had  ever  known,  and  now 
it  was  lying  there,  crushed,  mangled,  broken 
upon  the  ci'uel  I'ocks.  She  scrambled  down 
to  it  by  help  of  heather  and  tufts  of  strong 
coarse  grass,  and,  reaching  the  spot,  stretched 
herself  beside  the  dead  thing  in  speechless 
grief. 

There  was  blood  upon  the  soft  white  hair ; 
the  face  to  the  heart-broken  child  looked 
full  of  reproach ;  some  pale-blue  flowers  were 
in  its  drooping  mouth,  stained,  too,  with 
crimson.  It  was  the  last  fatal  mouthful, 
with  death  hidden  in  its  treacherous  sweet- 
ness. 

Two  or  three  stars  had  already  crept  into 
the  sky  when  she  rose  and  went  silently 
back  to  the  cave  in  the  huge  rock  she  called 
her  home.  Upon  her  threshold  a  man  met  her, 

"Who  is  the  master  here?"  he  asked  im- 
patiently. 

"I  am,  and  mistress  too,"  returned  she, 
lifting  defiantly  to  his  her  large,  grief-laden 
eyes.  The  one  thing  she  loved  was  dead; 
her  heart  felt  dead,  too ;  and  then — she  had 
so  many  reasons  for  hating  her  own  kind. 

"St  —  that  is  bad,"  said  the  man,  with 
a  shrug,  "for  I  believe  him  dying.  And 
you — you  are  a  child,  you  will  know  no- 
thing." 

She  passed  by  him  brusquely  and  entered 
the  cave.  Upon  the  rude  pallet  that  served 
her  as  bed  lay  a  young  lad,  fair-skinned, 
golden-haired,  with  blue  eyes  wild  and  va- 
cant. He  tossed  his  arms  above  his  head, 
and  screamed  to  her  in  shrill  accents  as  she 
di-ew  nearer.  The  demon  of  fever  had  him 
in  his  grasp,  and  made  a  cruel  jest  of  his 
weakness.  He  shrieked  so  loudly,  and  played 
sucli  fantastic  tricks  with  his  emaciated 
hands  that  for  the  moment  he  drove  the  dead 
Damma  from  the  girl's  thoughts.  She  knelt 
beside  him  and  pushed  the  hair  from  his 
damp  brow.  The  touch  soothed  him.  His 
voice  sank,  and  presently  faded  away  into 
a  shaken  quiveiing  verse  of  song  that  rose 
feebly,  and  died  and  rose  again  amidst  the 
echoes  of  the  stony  roof. 

"At  his  chanting  again,"  said  the  man 
contemptuously,  from  the  doorway.  "He 
must  be  better.  So ! — it  is  well  we  were  on 
our  way." 

He  approached  the  bed  and  looked  down 
on  the  sick  boy. 

"Come,   get   up,"   he   said,    touching    the 


fever-exhausted  body — slim  and  nerveless  as 
a  willow  wand  —  with  his  foot,  not  over- 
roughly,  but  still  with  his  foot.  The  boy 
groaned  as  if  racked  with  pain,  and  an 
agonized  expression  desolated  his  face  for 
a  moment.  It  was  more  than  Zara  could 
bear.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  held  out 
her  hands  imploringly. 

"  Give  him  to  me,"  she  said,  a  divine  pity 
in  her  voice.  "He  is  ill — dying,  perhaps. 
He  will  be  but  a  burden  to  you.  Give  him 
to  me." 

The  man  hesitated,  and  glanced  at  the 
doorway,  through  which  the  sky  was  peep- 
ing. Already  night  had  fallen,  and  it  was 
essential  he  should  reach  the  town,  towards 
which  he  had  set  his  face,  before  daybreak. 
And  of  late  the  boy  had  been  in  very  truth 
a  burden ;  lagging  hei'e  and  theie  by  the 
wayside,  and  too  languid  to  sing  before  the 
wine-shops  the  meriy  lilts  and  lays  that  had 
so  often  earned  them  their  suppei',  and  a 
sleep  upon  the  scented  hay.  Again  he 
glanced  at  the  boy,  and  marked  the  deadly 
pallor  of  his  cheek,  the  purple  ring  beneath 
his  lids. 

"  For  the  price  of  a  meal  you  may  have 
him,"  he  said  coarsely,  lifting  his  shoulders 
and  laughing  scornfully. 

Swiftly  she  unwound  from  her  waist  the 
strip  of  coloured  linen  that  encircled  her, 
and  drew  from  it  the  coins  that  were  to 
have  given  her  Damma.  It  was  her  whole 
fortune ;  not  a  centime  would  remain  in  the 
cave  with  her  when  this  was  gone.  She  was 
freely  offering  for  the  purchase  of  this  stricken 
lad,  this  stranger  with  the  wandering  eyes, 
blue  as  gentian,  and  the  yellow  locks,  wet 
with  fever's  poison,  all  her  worldly  wealth. 

"Take  them,"  she  said,  holding  out  the 
coins  to  the  man,  who  eyed  them  hungrily. 
"They  were  to  buy  Damma,  but  she  is  dead. 
I  saved  and  saved  to  buy  her ;  a  whole  year 
it  took  me,  and  this  moining,  when  I  went 
with  the  money  in  my  palm  for  her,  they 
could  only  show  me  where  she  was  lying 
dead  and  cold  upon  the  rocks.  She  was  only 
a  goat,  look  you,  but  she  was  my  all."  She 
threw  out  her  hands  with  a  little  passionate 
gesture  of  despair. 

"  Here,  give  them  to  me,"  said  the  man. 
He  clinked  the  coins  in  his  hands,  and  then 
laughed  aloud : 

"  I  doubt  if  a  dead  goat  isn't  better  than 
a  sick  boy,"  he  said.     "  But—" 

"Hush — he  wakes  to  sense,"  she  said,  see- 
ing a  change  in  the  forlorn  face  beneath  her. 
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She  pointed  with  a  slender  finger  to  the 
doorway.  "  Go,"  she  said.  "  To  see  you  will 
distress  him ;  I  can  guess  so  much.  Go, 
befoi'e  he  knows  you." 

The  man  scowled,  first  at  her,  and  then  at 
the  boy. 

"Well,  a  bargain's  a  bargain,"  he  said. 
"  I  wish  you  luck  with  yours." 

"Go,"  she  said  again,  imperatively,  her 
eyes  on  the  face  that  was  slowly  struggling 
back  to  consciousness.  She  waved  him  once 
more  towards  the  aperture  in  the  rock  that 
served  as  entrance.  The  man  bowed  his 
head  and  passed  through  it,  and  out  of  her 
life  for  ever. 

But  the  boy  for  ever  stayed  in  it,  and 
grew  to  be  the  heart-string  on  which  all  her 
griefs  and  joys  were  founded.  For  two  care- 
less, happy  years  the  kindly  cave  sheltered 
them.  They  toiled  togethex^,  they  sowed  and 
reaped,  tended  their  neighbours'  brown-eyed 
oxen,  and  tied  their  glowing  corn.  They 
gathered  the  flaming  poppies,  and  sang  their 
songs  at  eventide,  until  the  maiden  moon 
arose  to  wake  the  world  to  sensuous  light. 
Then  his  voice,  soaring  heavenwards  with 
ever  increasing  passion  (as  though  crying 
aloud  to  the  angels  beyond  the  blue,  to  give 
him  place  in  their  choir),  would  silence  hers, 
and  overawe  her  by  the  majesty  of  its  purity. 
Through  the  valley  his  voice  would  ring,  and 
he  himself,  rising  half-unconsciously,  would 
fling  wide  his  young  arms  to  the  crescent 
moon,  in  a  rhapsody  of  joy. 

At  such  moments  Zara,  with  all  her  heart 
in  her  eyes,  would  crouch  at  his  feet,  and 
worship  there  the  beauty  that  lay  resplen- 
dent in  his  face,  pale  with  inspiration.  He 
thought  of  the  singing  that  thrilled  him,  siie 
thought  alone  of  him ;  and  ever  she  would 
draw  nearer  to  him,  and  touch  his  hand,  and 
lightly  pass  her  lips  across  it,  thus  trying 
mutely,  nervously,  to  call  him  back  from 
his  unseen  fires  to  the  prosaic  earth  she 
trod. 

They  were  but  boy  and  girl  together — 
brother  and  sister — and  not  even  her  own 
heait  told  her  with  what  a  mad  affection  she 
clung  to  him.  There  was  unspeakable  happi- 
ness in  her  life.  They  were  together;  all 
day  long  he  was  in  her  sight,  and  what 
should  part  them?  Another  world  might 
lie  beyond  those  purple  hills,  but  why  seek 
it?  Those  amongst  whom  they  lived  died 
contented  year  after  year,  without  having 
solved  the  secret  those  hills  hid;  then  why 
not  she  and  Lillo? 


So  went  day  by  day,  and  though  the  boy 
grew  pale  at  times,  he  showed  no  longing  for 
a  wider  life,  and  his  songs,  though  they  took 
a  sadder  tone,  spoke  of  nothing  that  could 
startle  her  from  the  restfulness  of  her  false 
security. 

One  night,  when  the  woods  were  all  aflame 
with  the  magic  of  the  moon's  rays,  the  boy 
sat  alone,  until  the  serene  calm  of  the  night 
entered  into  him,  and  woke  his  muse  to  life. 
Then  high,  sweet,  and  pure,  his  voice  rang 
forth  through  the  rustling  trees,  that  now 
seemed  to  grow  silent  beneath  the  witchery 
of  his  music. 

A  stranger,  passing  through  the  A^alley 
below,  had  heard  the  splendour  of  his  voice 
as  it  rose  bird-like,  and  cleft  triumphantly 
the  clear,  warm  air.  To  him  it  seemed  that 
someone  invisible  was  imbued  with  a  gift 
from  Heaven.  Entranced  he  stood  and 
listened,  until  the  last  note  died  lingeringly 
away ;  then  he  came  nearer,  and  searched 
the  scented  wood  until  he  came  face  to  face 
with  this  new  Marsyas. 

A  simple  boy,  half-naked,  and  beautiful  as 
one  of  those  fair  early  gods  who  had  turned 
Arcadian  shepherds  for  the  easier  wooing  of 
their  earth-born  loves.  A  very  Apollo  in 
rags,  he  found  him  seated  on  a  fallen  pine, 
with  dreamy,  wistful  eyes,  and  petulant 
mouth. 

With  gentle  words  and  promises  of  coming 
glory  he  enticed  and  bought  him,  until  the 
lad  rose,  dazzled,  staggering,  and  held  out 
his  hands  to  him,  as  one  imploring  guidance, 
and  swore  to  surrender  himself  to  him  body 
and  soul,  if  he  would  but  take  him  with  him 
whithersoever  he  might  go,  and  give  him  a 
chance  of  seeing  realized  even  one  of  the  fair 
visions  he  had  conjured  up. 

There  were  more  words,  an  assurance  or 
two,  and  then  the  lad  went  down,  half  mad 
with  the  intoxication  of  it  all,  to  tell  Zara 
that  he  was  going  from  her  into  the  un- 
known world. 

"  It  means  fame,  wealth,  honour,"  said  the 
lad  with  glowing  eyes,  in  which  the  fatal 
fever  of  ambition  was  already  lit. 

"  It  means  death,"  said  she  slowly,  gazing 
at  his  hectic  cheeks  fired  with  eager  hope ; 
but  he  laughed  her  to  scorn,  and  taking  her 
in  his  arms,  kissed  her  fondly  once,  and 
whispered  to  her  of  many  things, — of  how 
he  should  come  back  to  her  rich,  famous, 
renowned;  but  .she  answered  him  never  a 
word.  Then  he  thrust  her  angrily  from 
him,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  his  new  friend, 
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and  went  eagerly  up  the  hill  with  him  to 
the  new  life  for  which  he  panted — the  world 
that  was  to  be  won  by  his  gift  of  song. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stood  she,  until  the 
shadows  hid  him,  and  then  she  smote  her 
hand  upon  her  breast  until  the  tender  flesh 
ached,  but  no  ciy,  however  small,  broke  from 
her  parched  lips. 

Wearily,  heavily,  went  the  day,  and  now 
it  was  eventide ;  and  just  such  a  tide  as 
when  he  left  hei',  five  long  years  ago.  Only 
the  vaguest  tidings  of  him  had  reached  the 
quiet  village  all  that  time,  though  the  world 
had  rung  with  the  fame  of  the  new  and 
marvellous  tenor.  Zara  had  blossomed  into 
perfect  womanhood,  and  had  been  sued  and 
sought  by  many,  in  vain.  Her  great  eyes 
had  widened  upon  most  matters  best  left 
alone  in  the  little,  gossiping,  idle  village  to 
which  she  belonged.  But  though  the  world's 
mire  had  fallen  upon  hei'  white  soul,  she  had 
kept  herself  pure  for  very  love  of  Lillo — that 
strange  fair  boy  whom  she  had  bought,  one 
summer  long  ago,  on  an  evening  such  as 
this. 

What  an  evening  it  was !  Earth,  sky,  sea, 
all  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole  by 
the  soft  gray  mist  that,  rising  from  the 
trembling  ocean,  pushed  ever  inland.  The 
girl,  struck  by  the  glory  of  the  scene — in  its 
setting  of  red  and  gold  and  purple  dyes, 
borrowed  from  earth  and  heaven  —  stood 
silent  amidst  the  deepening  shadows  of  the 
woods,  listening  to  the  river  song  below: 
what  was  it  saying?  why  was  it  ever  calling, 
calling  to  her,  as  it  rushed  in  its  mad  haste 
to  the  illimitable  ocean  ? 

She  raised  her  hand  to  her  brow  to  shut 
out  from  her  the  dying  rays  of  the  hot  sun 
as  though  they  hurt  her.  The  corn  was 
waving  high  around  her.  She  stood  in  a 
scented  bed  of  poppies  and  blue  cornflowers 
and  perfumed  weeds,  all  whispering  together 
as  the  light  wind  went  and  came  their  way. 
Ay !  on  such  a  night  indeed  he  went !  The 
remembrance,  like  a  stab,  wounded  her  poor 
heart  and  made  it  bleed  afresh.  She  clenched 
her  hands  and  turned  her  dark  eyes  moodily 
to  the  glowing  sky,  but  she  never  said  to 
herself  that  she  would  learn  to  forget.  Nay  ! 
let  him  forget:  women  were  born  to  be  the 
sad  thralls  of  cruel  memory. 

She  turned  her  head  a  little  and  saw  him 
standing  beside  her — a  tall,  slender  figure, 
careworn,  travel-stained,  with  dust  upon  his 
sunny  hair,  and  with  hollowed  cheeks  and 


eyes  full  of  a  horrible  brilliance.  He  was 
changed  almost  beyond  recognition,  but  she 
knew  liiiu.  With  a  quick,  ghid,  mournful 
cry  she  went  to  him  and  laid  her  liands  upon 
his  shoulders. 

"You — yoiiV  she  cried,  with  a  passionate 
outljurst  of  relief  and  joy ;  and  then  she 
checked  herself.  "  You  are  a  little  tired, 
dear  heart,"  she  said  next,  with  a  studied 
suppression  of  all  surprise  or  excitement, 
though  her  heart  beat  a.s  though  it  would 
rend  her  vest. 

"  Ay  ! "  said  he,  querulously.  He  did  not 
touch  her  or  seek  to  return  the  caressing 
pressure  of  her  soft  brown  hands.  "  Tired  ^ 
ay — to  death." 

"Come  home,  then,"  she  said,  gently,  lead- 
ing him  towards  the  old  cave  where  once  he 
had  found  shelter  and  an  escape  from  servi- 
tude. At  the  word  "  home  "  he  shuddered 
and  shrank  from  her,  and  petulant  tears, 
born  of  past  joys  bitter-sweet,  lose  to  his 
feverish  eyes.  At  this  a  deadly  pallor  crept 
over  her  face,  but  still  she  clave  to  him. 

"  Come,"  she  said  again,  this  time  perhaps 
a  little  sternly,  though  still  with  deepest 
love,  and  he  followed  her.  Alas  I  how  bare 
to  him  looked  the  cold  walls,  the  scanty 
comforts,  the  meagie  supper ! 

With  a  shiver  of  disgust  he  flung  himself 
upon  a  rude  bench  and  muttered  that  he 
was  cold — cold. 

She  lit  some  wood  with  deft  fingers,  and 
poured  him  some  goat's  milk  into  a  vessel, 
which  he  diank  ungratefully,  and  then  silence 
fell  between  them. 

"AVhy  don't  you  speak?"  cried  he  at  last, 
angrily.  "Why  don't  you  jibe  and  jeer  at 
me  like  the  rest?  Where  is  the  fortune 
Fate  had  in  store  for  me,  of  which  I  boasted 
to  you  so  many  times?  There  is  no  fortune 
—  none.  I  come  back  to  you  beggared, 
empty-handed,  a  mendicant — " 

"  Nay,  dear,  but  you  have  come  back,"  she 
interrupted,  softly,  stroking  his  hand.  There 
was  glad  triumph  in  her  tone. 

"Because  I  had  to,"  retorted  he  sullenly, 
as  though  eager  to  disenchant  her  and  show 
himself  in  his  worst  colours.  "  As  long  as 
life  was  mine  —  the  world's  friendship, 
beauty's  smiles,  wine,  colour,  light — do  you 
think  I  ever  thought  of  this  hovel  or  of  you  ? 
I  tell  3'ou  a  thousand  times  no\  And  yet," 
regarding  her  curiously,  "you,  too,  are  hand- 
some— but — not  as  she  was.  Her  eyes  burnetl 
through  me,  until  they  drew  my  heart  from 
out  my  very  flesh  and  laid  it   writhing  at 
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her  dainty  feet.  She  held  my  soul  within 
her  palm ;  yet  she,  too,  when  the  blight  fell, 
cast  me  from  her  I " 

In  his  excitement  he  tried  to  rise,  but  she, 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  restrained  him. 

"  Forget  all  that,"  she  said,  faintly,  a  cold, 
sick  feeling,  she  knew  to  be  despair,  render- 
ing her  voice  low  and  indistinct.  "  Tell  me 
how  it  has  been  with  you.  Tell  me  of  your- 
self— yourself  alone"  hurriedly.  "  We  heard 
of  your  singing,  even  we  heie  in  this  hidden 
village.  It  came  to  us  as  a  strange  breath 
from  a  strange  land,  telling  us  of  your 
triumphs.  Ah !  but  it  was  hard  to  think  we 
could  not  witness  them ! " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  sang,"  he  said,  hoarsely;  "I 
sang  until  all  other  voices  were  silenced, 
until  the  world  listened.  It  was  a  victory 
unparalleled — a  triumphal  march  all  through. 
Gold  flowed  at  my  feet,  princes  held  out 
their  hands  to  me,  all  men  bowed  speechless 
before  the  magic  of  my  voice."  He  stood  as 
one  inspired.  His  cheek  flushed:  for  the 
moment  his  glad  young  youth  came  back  to 
him,  pure,  unsullied.  "There  were  the 
crowded  houses,"  he  went  on  in  a  low  rapt 
tone,  speaking  as  one  who  sees  some  sight  to 
other  eyes  unseen,  "the  lights,  the  music, 
the  hush!  and  then  the  clapping  of  hands, 
the  shouts.  I  go  forth  to  them :  flowers  fall 
around  me,  I  bow — I  feel  myself  a  god — and 
she — "  All  at  once  his  manner  changed, 
his  head  lowered,  the  young  look  vanished 
from  his  face.  "And  then  one  night,"  he  said, 
wearily,  "something  seemed  to  snap  here" 
smiting  his  breast.  "  I  felt  a  strange  apathy 
— some  blood  came — I  forget — "  He  sank 
back  again  upon  the  bench  as  if  exhausted. 

"  You  are  safe  now :  it  will  be  well  with 
you  yet,"  whispered  she,  caressingly.  "Here, 
amongst  these  quiet  hills,  you  will  regain 
your  health,  your  strength,  your  voice.  It 
will  come  again,  sweeter,  fuller  than  of  old — 
and  you  will  rejoice  in  it,  and  go  forth  again 
to  your  world — to — " 

Her  own  voice  failed  her.  Her  head  sank 
upon  his  knees.  A  sob  burst  from  her  dry 
lips — but  he  was  lost  in  the  beatific  vision 
she  had  raised. 

Presently,  some  thought  occurring  to  him, 
he  started,  and  remembered  her. 

"Are  you  m&rried?"  he  asked  nervously, 
as  though  in  fear  of  her  answer. 

She  raised  her  head  slowly,  and  looked  at 
him.  Something  in  the  strength  of  her  gaze 
troubled  him,  because  his  eyes  drooped 
before  hers. 


" Married— ay— to  a  dream!"  she  said  at 
length. 

He  sickened,  and  grew  weaker,  hour  by 
hour.  The  old  fever  was  upon  him  again, 
mingled  with  that  other  consuming  fire,  slow 
but  deadly.  Day  after  day  she  nursed  him, 
with  a  seci^et  delight  in  her  recovered  pos- 
session that  ovei'powered  all  other  thoughts. 
Not  once  during  this  sad  week  did  slumber 
fall  upon  her  eyelids,  not  once  did  he  cry 
aloud  unheard.  Her  name  was  for  ever  on 
his  parched  lips.  In  his  delirium  he  cried 
aloud  for  Zara — Zara — always  Zara ;  until  in 
her  tired  soul  she  rejoiced,  and  told  hei'self 
the  new  life  had  not  torn  him  altogether 
from  her,  and  that  the  new  love  was  for- 
gotten. With  hungry  fear  she  listened  to 
his  ravings,  for  the  sound  of  some  fresh  name 
unknown  to  her,  that  should  tell  her  whither 
his  thoughts  wandered — but  she  never  heard 
it. 

At  length  upon  the  eighth  day  conscious- 
ness returned  to  him,  and  as  towards  even- 
ing she  bent  over  him,  striving  to  wet  his 
dry  lips  with  cooling  drink,  she  raised  her 
eyes  and  saw  men  standing  in  the  doorway ; 
no  vagrants  these,  but  clad  in  costly  gar- 
ments as  becomes  the  minions  of  the  rich. 

"  It  is  my  lord ! "  said  one  of  them,  screw- 
ing up  his  eyes  and  bending  forward,  to  cast 
a  searching  glance  upon  the  languid  Lillo. 
With  a  quick  movement,  suggestive  of  ap- 
prehension, Zara  stepped  between  the  bed 
and  the  door,  and  spread  out  both  her  hands. 

"Your  business,  sirs?"  she  asked,  with 
frowning  vehemence. 

They  had  come,  they  said,  for  the  Signor 
Lillo  (by  which  name,  no  doubt,  she  knew 
him),  to  convey  him  to  Florence  by  the 
Duke's  orders. 

"Stand  back,  you  cannot  have  him.  He 
is  ill,  iJyingV  she  cried,  threateningly  wav- 
ing them  from  her. 

"It  is  a  command,"  said  the  first  man, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  coming  a  step 
nearex\ 

"But  I  tell  you  he  cannot  go— you  shall 
not  have  him,"  she  protested  wildly.  "He 
is  mine — my  own.     I  bought  him." 

At  this  they  laughed  a  little,  and  then  ex- 
plained to  her.  His  true  birth  had  been 
discovered.  He  was  no  longer  a  waif  to  be 
wafted  hither  and  thither  on  Fortune's  wind, 
but  a  scion  of  an  ancient  house.  His  friends, 
the  Duke  himself,  required  his  presence. 
They   had    been    many   days   searching   for 
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him,  and  now  at  last  had  found  him.  No 
doubt  she  would  be  rewarded — the  family 
was  old  and  wealthy — 

The  fury  that  flashed  into  her  eyes  checked 
them  there ;  they  fell  to  mumbling,  and  at 
last  were  silent. 

"  In  his  need,"  she  said  with  slow  scorn, 
drawing  her  magnificent  figure  to  its  full 
height,  "you  all  forsook  him.  When  he  was 
crushed  and  humbled  to  the  earth,"  pointing 
her  trembling  fingers  to  the  brown  flooi', 
"you  all  turned  from  him.  He  was  beaten 
down  by  you  and  your  masters,  trodden 
upon,  wounded  to  his  lieart's  core,  and  then 
— then  he  thought  of  me."  She  threw  out 
her  arms  with  a  gesture  of  unutterable  pride 
and  exultation.  "  He  came  back  to  me  of 
his  own  accord.  He  is  mine  now  for  ever- 
more. He  has  done  with  you,  and  youi's. 
He  will  not  return  to  you.  He  told  me  so 
himself — he — the  very  night  of  his  home- 
coming. He  spurns  you.  He  will  stay  here 
amongst  the  hills  that  sheltered  him  when 
first  he  came.  What  are  your  gauds  and 
your  briberies  to  a  hurt  soul  like  his?  I  tell 
you  he  will  not  go  back  to  the  world  whence 
you  came." 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  whole  frame  dil- 
ated: she  defied  them  with  a  high  courage, 
sure  in  her  belief  that  she  was  speaking  as 
he  would  have  her  speak,  and  that,  in  very 
truth,  he  was  hers  for  ever. 

A  slight  movement  on  the  pallet  behind 
her  caught  her  attention ;  eagerly  she  turned 
to  it.  The  sick  man  had  raised  himself  with 
difficulty  upon  his  elbow,  and  was  holding 
out  a  shaking,  transparent  hand — not  to  her 
— to  the  group  in  the  doorway  ! 

"  Nay !  Heed  her  not — she  lies  I "  he  cried 
shrilly,  in  a  voice  strangely  loud  and  clear. 
*'  I  am  not  hers.  I  renounce  her.  Take  me 
away  from  this  horiible  place  to  life — a  new 
life — and  freedom.     I  go  I " 

He  dropped  back  upon  his  pillow.  He 
had  indeed  gone  to  a  new  life. 


Zara,  as  though  stricken  to  stone,  stood 
motionless ;  gazing  on  the  stiffening  clay,  an 
awful  expression  on  her  rigid  features. 

"He  is  dead,"  she  said,  without  meaning. 
Hei-  eyes  were  fixed  immovably  on  the  pale 
corpse;  yet  it  was  not  the  thought  that  never 
again  would  his  voice  strike  on  her  ears,  or 
his  eyes  sliow  recognition  of  her  coming, 
that  had  brought  that  stony  look  to  her  face. 
He  had  died  repudiating  her;  with  his  la.st 
words  he  had  appealed  to  strangers  to  save 
him  from  her — from  her  wlio.se  very  heart's- 
blood  would  liave  been  freely  pouied  for 
him.  In  death  as  in  life  he  had  been  un- 
grateful !  A  sudden  sense  of  the  uselessness 
of  all  things  came  to  her  like  a  flash. 

They  sought  to  take  his  body  from  her, 
but  at  first  she  resisted ;  it  was  her  last 
feeble  protest. 

"  He  is  mine — I  bought  him,"  she  said 
again,  foolishly ;  and  then,  wearily,  "  Nay, 
take   him.     He   would  go.     You   all    heard 


um. 


So  she  moved  away ;  and  then  they  lifted 
him,  and  made  great  moan  over  him,  and 
carried  him  reverently,  as  befitted  the  going 
of  one  who,  though  in  rags  and  in  death, 
could  still  lay  claim  to  an  old  name.  With 
much  pomp  and  ceremony  they  bore  him 
from  her  sight,  up  the  high  hill,  and  far,  far 
away. 

Then  she,  too,  stirred  from  her  dream ; 
she  sighed,  and  cast  one  long  lingering 
glance  on  the  tiny  cloud  of  dust,  that  was  all 
that  remained  to  her  of  the  gloomy  proces- 
sion on  the  hill-top.  She  moved  a  step  or 
two,  and  wondered  idly  at  the  strange  sweet 
faiiness  of  the  summer  evening.  Then  she 
went  swiftly  towards  the  ru.shing  river,  that 
to-niffht  seemed  sintrinff  its  weird  song  with 
expectant  glee,  and  thought  how  loudly  it 
was  calling — calling  I  How  clear  it  was,  the 
music!  A  siren's  song — a  longed-for  lullaby. 
Like  a  tired  child  she  stretched  h  n*  arms  to 
it,  and  sank  softly,  lightly,  gladly,  into  its 
embrace. 


GEORGE  NOBLE,  COUNT  PLUNKETT. 


[George  Noble  Plunkett  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1851,  and  educated  at  Clongowes 
and  Dublin  Universitv.     He  is  a  barrister 


and  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy; 
an  active  member  of  the  council  of  the  Irish 
Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and  a  vice-president 
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of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent 
supporter.  Since  1870  he  has  written  much 
prose  and  verse  (original  and  translated) 
in  national  magazines  and  journals.  In 
1882-83  he  edited  the  non-political  review, 
Hibernia.  In  1877  he  printed  privately  a 
volume  of  poems.  With  Eev.  Dr.  Hogan, 
S.J.,  he  edited  The  Jacobite  War  in  Ire- 
land (1894).  He  is  lecturer  on  art  in  the 
Dublin  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  and 
has  been  a  promoter  of  technical  education, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  literary,  artistic,  and 
musical  movements  in  Dublin  for  the  past 
twenty  years.] 


AN  OLD  SONG.i 

An  old  refrain  the  livelong  day  keeps  ringing  in 

my  heart, 
That  draws  my  thoughts  to  dwell  with  thee  alone 

where'er  thou  art — 
That  wings  my  soul  o'er  many  a  league  to  a  far, 

dear  countrie  .  .   . 
* '  I  love  my  love  because  I  know  my  love  loves 

me". 

Ah,  woe  !  though  thou  wert  in  thy  grave — though 

thou  wert  turned  to  stone — 
Still,  still  my  heart  would  bid  me  live,  and  love 

for  thee  alone ! 
Still  would  it  sigh  the  livelong  day  with  ne'er  a 

hope  from  thee  .  .  . 
"  I  love  my  love  although  I  know  she  ne'er  loves 

me". 


But  Jlemory  sings  the  glad  old  song,  and  Hope 

gives  the  refrain. 
And  my  heart  fills  with  such  a  joy  as  seems  almost 

a  pain ! 
The  joy  of  which  men  die — but  no !  the  joy  of 

life  to  be: 
"I  love  my  love  .  .   .  and  so  I  know  my  love 

loves  me  ". 


A  MESSENGER. 

0,  Carrier-bird,  if  thou  couldst  know 
The  hours  of  sorrow,  summed  in  brief. 

That  thou  hast  sometimes  home,  the  blow 
Would  break  thy  little  heart  with  grief. 

Or  if,  within  thy  gilded  bars 

Like  me,  couldst  only  watch  and  wait, 
The  very  heaven  should  rain  its  stars. 

And  all  the  earth  be  desolate. 

Hadst  thou  a  soul,  the  un-aging  Boy 
Should  give  a  message  in  my  name, 

The  summer  lightning  of  whose  joy 

Should  scorch  thee  with  its  living  flame. 

'Tis  well  that  neither  human  cares 
Nor  pleasures  can  that  heart  contain; 

Else  on  thy  journey,  unawares. 
By  either  thou  wert  surely  slain. 

I  sighed  for  signs  amid  the  wrack — 

Thou  bringst  the  fresh  green  spray  of  Peace ! 

Straight  would  I  flash  an  answer  back: 
I  kiss  and  bless  thee,  and  release. 

Adieu !  spread  wide  thy  wings  and  flee — 
Outstrip  the  wandering  summer  wind  ! — 

Would  I  could  send  my  soul  with  thee 
To  join  the  heart  I  left  behind ! 


EDWIN    HAMILTON. 


[Edwin  Hamilton  was  born  in  1849,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Rector  of 
Balbriggan.  He  was  educated  at  Durham 
Grammar  School  (King's  Scholar,  1863-68) 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Ariadne,  the 
University  Prize  Poem  of  1872,  was  from 
his  pen.  He  has  published  Dublin  Doggerels, 
Waggish  Tales,  The  Moderate  Man  and  Other 
Verses,  &c.  Dublin  playgoers  of  some  twenty- 
five  years  back  will  remember  how  he  raised 
pantomime  writing  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art 
in   his   Turco  the   Terrible.     He   has   edited 

1  This  and  following  poem  by  kind  permission  of  the 
author. 


many  comic  journals  and  annuals,  and  his 
writings  display  very  happy  gifts  of  wit  and 
humour.] 


PROLOGUE  TO  SHERIDAN'S  COMEDY 
OF   "THE  RIVALS  "2 

Dublin  University  Tercentenary  Performance, 
1892. 

SPOKEN   BT   EDWARD   COMPTON,   ESQ. 

"The  Silent  Sister  ",  being  now  of  age. 
Would  test  her  new-found  voice  upon  the  stage; 

3  By  kind  pennission  of  the  author. 
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And,  if  she  fail  to  use  aright  her  tongue, 
You  must  excuse  her,  she's  so  very  young; 
Just  thirty — decadcH,  while  her  Sisters  .  .  .  well, 
We  know  their  ages,  but  we  mustn't  tell. 

In  Pifteen-ninety-two,  when  T.C.D. 
Beu'an  her  luc  haec  hoc  and  rule-of-three, 
Adam  was  Provost, — not  the  same,  oh,  no; 
The  man  you  mean  was  longer  still  ago. 
As  Provost,  Adam  Loftus  led  the  way; 
His  learned  successors  form  a  grand  array, 
^one  more  distinguished  than  we  boast  to-day. 

Three  hundred  years  have  modified  the  scene 
Since  cattle  grazed  knee-deep  in  College  Green; 
Since  Senior  Fellows  shared  exciting  sports, 
Bowls  in  the  orchard,  marbles  in  the  courts; 
Since  Spenser's  Muse,  on  pastoral  effort  bent, 
Along  the  Coombe  for  inspiration  went; 
Since  Shakespeare  strung  the  lyre  by  Avon's 

banks, 
And  first  began  to  be — "declined  with  thanks". 

About  midway  between  that  time  and  now 
We  see  the  laurel  crown  on  Goldsmith's  brow. 
Warm-hearted  scapegrace  !  found  in  many  a  scene 
Which  drew  more  groans  than  praises  from  the 

Dean: 
"Dear  me;  such  pranks!  unless  I  can  reclaim 
That  Goldsmith  .scamp,  he'll  never  make  a  name  ". 
Meanwhile  the  Muse  adopts  a  wiser  plan, — 
She  stoops  to  conquer  the  good-natured  man. 
Could  other  pen  than  Sheridan's  portray 
The  men  and  manners  of  his  later  day  ? 


To  share  to-ni^ht  T'/te  Rivals'  hopes  and  fears 
Will  serve  to  link  us  with  the  bygone  years; 
And,  at  the  outset,  be  it  understood 
That  honest  Kivalry  results  in  good. 

How  best  to  court  the  many-lovered  Muse, 
Whom  all  may  win  but  such  a«  fear  to  lose; 
To  fathom  Nature,  whether  near  or  far. 
The  meddling  microbe  or  the  stand-off  star; 
Bare-backed,  buck-jumping  I'egasus  to  ride, 
Or  scale  Parnassus  from  the  steepest  side. 
From  known  to  unknown  may  we  forward  go, 
From  do  re  mi  to  Oratorio; 
Strike  other  scales,  and  harmonies  reply, — 
Eternal  harmonies  of  x  and  y; 
And,  thouyh  the  circle  still  evade  the  square, 
Start  with  twice  two  and  weigh  the  Little  Bear. 
In  such  pursuits  may  Kivalry  prevail. 
Success  applauded  most  by  those  who  fail. 

Our  Comedy  this  moral  comprehends: — 
Reputed  llivals  may  in  truth  be  friends: 
Ay,  more  than  friends,  since  Alma  Mater  here 
Can  boast  Adopted  Sons  from  far  and  near. 
And  new-made  Allies,  men  of  deathless  name 
Already  blazoned  on  the  Roll  of  Fame. 

May  Peace  and  Learning,  ever  hand  in  hand. 
Unite  the  Citizens  of  every  land. 
While  man  is  man,  there  must  be  side  and  side ; 
But,  though  opinion  be  diversified. 
We  may  all  join  to  raise  the  heartfelt  strain 
' '  God  save  our  gracious  Queen,  long  may  Vic- 
toria reign ! " 


REV.    P.    A.     SHEEHAN. 


[The  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan  was  born  at 
Mallow  on  the  17th  of  March,  1852,  and 
was  educated  at  Maynooth  College.  His 
first  mission  as  a  priest  was  at  Exeter;  but 
after  two  years  he  was  recalled  to  his  native 
diocese  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  Cathedral  of  Queenstown  for 
eight  years.  In  the  year  1895  he  was  ap- 
pointed parish  priest  of  Doneraile.  Besides 
many  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to 
periodicals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  has  published  Geoffrey  Austin,  Student; 
The  Triumph  of  Failure ;  My  Neio  Curate, 
a  most  successful  novel ;  and  L\i]ce  Delmege, 
also  a  novel.  My  Xew  Curate  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  and  has  run 
as  a  serial  in  the  most  important  of  French 
reviews.] 


OUR  CHRISTIMAS.' 
(from  "my  new  curate".) 

Christmas  Day  was  a  day  of  undiluted 
triumph  for  Father  Letheby.  There  were 
great  surprises  in  store  for  me.  That  is  one 
of  my  curate's  few  faults— is  it  a  fault? — 
that  he  is  inclined  to  be  dramatic.  As  he 
says,  he  hates  to  speak  of  a  thing  until  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  failure.  Of  all  criticisms, 
the  one  he  most  dreads  is,  "  I  told  you  so  ". 
And  so,  on  this  Christmas  morning,  I  had  a 
series  of  mild,  pleasant  shocks,  that  made 
the  bright,  crisp,  frosty,  sunny  morning  all 
the  more  pleasant.     When  I  shall  fail  to  say 

»  By  the  author's  kind  permission. 
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my  three  Cliristmas  Masses,  then  you  may 
take  up  your  Exequi(x,  and  practise  the 
Requiem  (eternam  for  poor  Daddy  Dan. 

Well,  I  had  said  the  two  first  Masses, 
commencing  at  seven  o'clock.  It  is  a  curious 
experience,  that  of  seven  o'clock  Mass  on 
Christmas  morning.  The  groping  through 
the  dark,  with  just  the  faintest  aurora  on 
the  horizon,  the  smell  of  the  frost  in  the  air, 
the  crunching  of  icicles  under  one's  feet,  the 
shadowy  figures,  making  their  way  with 
some  difficulty  to  the  church,  the  salutations 
of  the  people:  "  Is  that  you,  Mick?"  '"Tis, 
Mrs.  Grady ;  a  happy  Christmas  to  you, 
ma'am."  "The  same  to  you,  Mick,  and  many 
of  them."  "Good-morning,  Mrs.  Mulcahy; 
'tis  a  fine  Christmas  morning,  glory  be  to 
God."  "'Tis  indeed,  ma'am,  glory  be  to 
His  Holy  Name."  "Hurry  up,  Bess,  you'll 
never  catch  the  priest  at  the  altar."  "  Yerra, 
sure,  haven't  we  three  Masses  to-day."  The 
more  polite  people  said:  "The  compliments 
of  the  saison  to  you,  ma'am  ".  "The  same  to 
you,  sir;  may  we  be  all  alive  and  happy  this 
time  twelve-month." 

Well,  just  as  I  commenced  the  hymn  of  the 
angels  at  my  first  Mass,  theie  was  a  crash  of 
music  and  singing  from  the  gallery  over  the 
door,  that  made  my  old  heart  leap  with  joy 
and  pride.  I  never  expected  it;  and  the 
soft  tones  of  the  harmonium,  and  the  blend- 
ing of  the  children's  voices,  floating  out  there 
in  the  dark  of  the  little  chapel,  made  tears 
of  delight  stream  down  the  wrinkles  of  my 
cheeks.  And  what  was  the  Gloria,  do  you 
think?  From  Mozart's  "Twelftli  Mass",  if 
you  please.  Nothing  else  would  do.  The 
pride  of  Kilronan  is  gone  so  high,  since  that 
famous  concert,  that  I  am  almost  sure  they 
would  challenge  the  seraphim  to  a  fair  con- 
test, that  is,  if  the  latter  would  put  aside 
their  golden  viols  and  sambucse,  and  compete 
only  with  their  voices  against  the  "new  choir 
of  Kilronan".  I  violated  egregiously  one 
strict  rubric  at  the  Dominus  vobiscum.  I 
raised  my  eyes  and  took  a  good  long  look  at 
choir  and  people.  I  couldn't  help  it.  If 
Martinucci  and  Baruffaldi,  Gavantus,  and 
Merati,  Gardellini  and  Bauldry,  and  the 
whole  Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites  were 
there  in  the  front  bench,  I  couldn't  help  my- 
self. I  kept  my  hands  open  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  whilst  I  surveyed  my 
little  congregation.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight. 
The  lights  from  the  altar  shone  on  the  faces 
of  Captain  Campion  and  Bittra,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  better-class  parishioneis  on  the 


front  bench ;  but  all  behind  were  buried  in 
a  deep  well  of  darkness.  I  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish the  pale  faces  of  the  confused  mass 
that  stretched  in  the  deep  gloom  towards 
the  door;  but  overhead,  about  a  dozen  dark 
figures  were  outlined  against  the  light  of  the 
two  wax  candles  on  the  harmonium,  over 
which,  on  this  eventful  morning.  Father 
Letheby  presided.  But  what  trouble  it  must 
have  given  him !  How  many  a  cold  night 
did  he  leave  his  room,  and  there,  on  that 
gallery,  contend  with  the  rough  and  irre- 
gular voices,  until  he  brought  them  into 
that  stream  of  perfect  unison.  I  can  imagine 
what  patience  he  exercised,  what  subtle 
flatteries  he  administered,  what  gentle  sar- 
casm he  applied,  before  he  succeeded  in 
modulating  the  hoarse  thunders  of  Dave 
Olden's  voice,  that  rose  like  a  fog-horn  over 
the  winds  and  waves  whenever  he  ventured 
upon  the  high  seas;  and  how  he  cut  oflf 
remorselessly  the  grace  notes  of  Abby 
Lyden,  who  has  begun  to  think  herself  an 
Albani;  and  how  he  overcame  the  shyness 
of  the  fisher-lads,  and  brought  clear  to  the 
front  the  sweet  tenors  of  the  school-boys,  on 
whom,  he  said,  all  his  hopes  depended.  And 
how  his  own  rich  baritone  ascended  strongly 
and  softly  over  all,  blending  into  perfect 
harmony  all  discordance,  and  gently  smother- 
in;?  the  va tyrant  and  rebellious  tones  that 
would  sometimes  break  ambitiously  through 
discipline,  and  try  to  assert  their  own  indi- 
A-iduality. 

But  the  great  surprise  of  all  was  in  store. 
For,  after  Mass  was  over,  there  was  a  great 
rush  to  St.  Joseph's  chapel;  and  I  am  afraid 
I  cut  my  own  thanksgiving  short,  to  move 
with  silent  dignity  in  the  same  direction.  I 
heard  gasps  of  surprise  and  delight,  excla- 
mations of  wonder,  suppressed  hallelujahs 
of  joy;  I  saw  adoration  and  tenderness,  awe 
and  love  on  the  dimly  lighted  faces  of  the 
people.  No  wonder!  For  there,  under  a 
rough,  rustic  roof  of  pines  and  shingles,  was 
the  Bethlehem  of  our  imaginations  in  minia- 
ture. Rough  rocks  lined  the  interior,  wet, 
green  mosses  and  lichens  covering  them  here 
and  there;  in  front  of  the  cave  a  light  hoar- 
frost lay  on  the  ground;  and  straw  and 
stubble  littered  the  palace  floor  of  Him  who 
walks  on.  the  jasper  and  chalcedony  parquet- 
ting  of  the  floors  of  heaven.  And  there  was 
the  gentle  Joseph,  with  a  reverent,  wonder- 
ing look  on  his  worn  features;  and  there  the 
conscious,  self-possessed,  but  adoring  expres- 
sion on  the  sweet  face  of  the  Child-Mother; 
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and  there  the  helpless  form  and  pleading 
hands  of  Him,  whose  omnipotence  stretches 
r-  through  infinity,  and  in  whose  fingers  colos- 
sal suns  and  their  systems  are  but  the  play- 
things of  this  moment  in  His  eternal 
existence,  which  we  call  Time.  Three  shep- 
herds stood  around,  dazed  at  some  sudden 
light  that  shone  from  the  face  of  the  Infant; 
one,  a  boy,  leaned  forward  as  if  to  raise  in 
his  arms  that  sweet,  helpless  Babe ;  his  hands 
were  stretched  towards  the  manger,  and  a 
string  held  the  broad  hat  that  fell  between 
his  shoulders.  And  aloft  an  angel  held  in  his 
hand  a  starry  scroll,  on  which  was  inscribed 
Gloria  in  excels^  Deo.  I  stood  amongst  my 
awe-struck  congregation  for  a  few  minutes. 
Some  were  kneeling,  and  uttering  half- 
frantic  ejaculations  of  adoration,  pity,  and 
love;  some  leaned  against  a  pillar,  silent, 
but  with  tearful  eyes;  little  children  pointed 
out  to  each  other  the  different  features  of 
this  new  wonder-world;  but  all  around,  the 
fervid  Celtic  imagination  translated  these 
terra-cotta  figures  into  living  and  breathing 
personalities.  It  was  as  if  God  had  carried 
them  back  over  the  gulf  of  nineteen  cen- 
turies, and  brought  them  to  the  stable-door 
of  Bethlehem  that  ever-memorable  night. 
Listen  to  this ! 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,  and  to  think  of  our  Lord 
with  the  straw  under  Him,  and  His  feet 
covered  with  the  frost  of  that  cowld  night ! " 

"And  the  poor  child!  Look  at  her;  why, 
she's  only  a  little  girl,  like  Norah;  and  not 
a  woman  near  to  help  her  in  her  throuble." 

"Look  at  His  little  hands  sti-etched  out, 
like  any  child.  Glory  be  to  His  Holy 
Name.  Sure,  only  for  Him  where  'ud 
we  be?" 

"  And  poor  St.  Joseph !  No  wondher  he's 
fretting.  To  think  of  thim  two  cratures  in 
his  hands,  and  he  not  having  house  or  home 
to  shelter  thim  ! " 

"Wisha,  Mary,  'twas  a  pity  we  worn't 
there  that  blessed  night.  Sure,  'tis  we'd 
give  'em  the  best  we  had  in  the  world,  an' 
our  heart's  blood." 

I  shared  to  the  full  this  feeling  about  St. 
Joseph.  And  when  after  Father  Letheby's 
Mass  I  came  down,  and  brought  over  my 
old  arm-chair,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the 
crib,  and  put  down  my  snuff-box,  and  my 
breviary,  and  my  spectacles,  and  gave  myself 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  that  wonderful 
and  pathetic  drama,  St.  Joseph  would  insist 
on  claiming  the  largest  share  of  my  pity 
and  sympathy.  Somehow  I  felt  that  mother 
Vol.  IV. 


and  child  undsfrstood  each  other  perfectly — 
that  she  saw  everything  through  the  eyes  of 
God,  and  that  therefore  there  was  not  much 
room  for  wonderment ;  but  that  to  St. 
Joseph  the  whole  thing  was  an  unspeakable 
mystery  of  humiliation  and  love,  infinite 
abasement  and  infinite  dignity ;  and  I 
thought  I  saw  him  looking  from  the  child- 
face  of  his  spouse  to  the  child-face  of  the 
Infant,  and  somehow  asking  himself:  "What 
is  it  all?"  even  though  he  explicitly  under- 
stood the  meaning  and  magnitude  of  the 
mighty  mystery. 

Father  Letheby  has  a  new  series  of 
pictures  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  painted  by 
a  French  artist,  whose  name  I  can  never 
recall  except  when  I  sneeze — Tissot.  I  do 
not  like  them  at  all.  They  are  too  realistic 
— and  after  all,  the  ideal  is  the  real.  I  ha%'e 
a  special,  undiluted  dislike  of  one  picture — 
the  Magnificat.  I'd  have  torn  it  up  and  put 
the  fragments  in  the  fire  but  that  it  was 
not  mine.  But  he  has  one  lovely  picture — 
"Because  there  was  no  room".  The  narrow 
lane  of  the  Jewish  city — the  steep  stairs  to 
the  rooms — the  blank  walls  perforated  by  a 
solitary,  narrow  window — the  rough  stones, 
and  the  gentle  animal  that  bore  Mary,  tread- 
ing carefully  over  them — the  Jewish  women, 
regretfully  refusing  admission — the  sweet, 
gentle  face  of  the  maiden-mother — and  the 
pathetic,  anxious,  despairing  look  on  the 
features  of  St.  Joseph — make  this  a  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  picture.  Poor  St.  Joseph ! 
"  Come,  take  the  reins  of  the  patient  animal, 
and  lead  him  and  his  sacred  burden  out  into 
the  night !  There  is  no  room  in  the  City  of 
David  for  the  children  of  David.  Out  under 
the  stars,  shining  brilliantly  through  the 
frosty  atmosphere,  over  the  white,  rugged 
road,  into  an  unknown  country,  and 
'Whither,  O  my  God?'  on  thy  lips,  as  the 
child  at  thy  side  shuddered,  and  no  finger 
from  heaven  nor  voice  from  earth  directed 
thee;  unless,  indeed,  that  faint  fla-shes  of 
light  athwart  the  net  of  stars  told  thee  that 
the  angels  were  cutting  their  way  down 
through  the  darkness,  and  into  the  spheres 
of  men,  and  that  all  heaven  was  in  a  tumult 
of  expectation,  whilst  in  yonder  city  men 
slept,  as  they  always  sleep,  unconscious,  when 
God  is  near.  And  then  when  the  feeble 
plaint  broke  from  Mary's  lips :  '  I  cannot  ^o 
further',  and  the  gentle  beast  turned  aside 
into  the  rocks  and  whins,  and  called  to  his 
companions  of  the  stable,  and  the  meek-eyed 
ox  looked  calmlv  at  the  intruders,  and  therf 
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— there — dear  God !  to  think  of  it  all — In 
mxindo  erat,  et  mundus  eum  non  cognovit." 

I  sat  quietly  there  until  Benediction  at 
three  o'clock,  and  then  I  remained  rolling 
my  beads  through  my  fingers,  and  singing 
in  my  heart  the  gi'and  majestic  O's  of  the 
preceding  day's  offices,  at  the  end  of  every 
decade,  until  five  o'clock  struck.  From  time 
to  time  my  little  children  would  come,  and, 
leaning  on  my  knee,  would  gaze  with  wonder 
and  afl'ection  at  the  Child  of  Bethlehem; 
and  then,  looking  up  into  my  face,  put 
wonderful  questions  about  deep  mysteries 
to  their  old  Father.  For  all  day  long,  a 
stream  of  visitors  passed  before  the  crib; 
and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  crowds 
trooped  over  from  Moydore  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  for  the  fame  of  it  had  gone 
abroad  over  the  land;  and  men  and  women 
came,  jealous  of  their  own  pastors,  and  won- 
dering at  the  sudden  uprise  of  Kilronan. 
Then  the  climax  was  reached  on  the  twelfth 
day,  when  the  Kings  appeared,  and  the 
group  in  the  stable  was  complete.  The 
"black  man"  from  Nubia  came  in  for  more 
than  his  share  of  honours ;  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted all  round  that  Kilronan  was  immor- 
talized, and  the  other  parishes  were  for  ever 
in  the  background. 

"  May  God  bless  the  man  that  gave  us 
such  a  sight,"  said  an  old  woman  fervently, 
as  I  left  the  wondering  crowd  and  went 
home  to  dinner. 

"May  Grod  bless  all  our  priests,"  said 
another,  fearing  that  I  might  be  offended. 

"Wisha,  thin,  Father  Dan,"  said  a  third, 
"  what  a  wondher  you  never  tould  us  what 
you  had  in  store  for  us.     Wisha,  thin,  it 


wasn't  worth  while  keeping  it  such  a  great 
saycret." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  ingenious  charity 
of  these  people.  On  my  plate  at  the  dinner- 
table,  amidst  a  pile  of  Christmas  cards,  was 
a  dainty  little  duodecimo.  I  took  it  up.  It 
was  from  Father  Letheby.  And  what  was 
it?  The  Imitation  in  Greek,  by  a  certain 
George  Mayr,  S.J.  Wasn't  this  nice?  My 
pet  book  done  into  my  favourite  language! 
It  was  the  happiest  Christmas  I  ever  spent. 
Quam  bonus  Israel  Deus!  So  too  said  Father 
Letheby.  But  I  had  some  dim  presentiment 
that  all  his  well-merited  pleasure  would  not 
be  quite  unalloyed — that  some  secret  hand, 
perhaps  a  merciful  one,  would  pluck  a  laurel 
leaf  or  two  from  his  crown.  We  had  a 
pleasant  academic  discussion  after  dinner 
about  the  honourable  retention  of  ancient 
Irish  customs — he  quite  enthusiastic  about 
them — I  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the 
abuses  which  invariably  accompanied  them 
made  their  final  extinction  altogether  advis- 
able. We  put  our  respective  theories  in 
practice  next  morning  with  the  most  perfect 
consistency;  for  Hannah  drove  indignantly 
from  the  door  the  wren-boys,  just  as  they 
were  commencing : 

A  thrate,  a  thrate,  if  of  the  best, 

We  hope  in  heaven  your  sowl  will  rest; 

But  if  you  give  it  of  the  small 

It  won't  agree  with  our  boys  at  all. 

And,  on  his  part.  Father  Letheby  listened 
with  intense  delight  to  this  dithyrambic, 
which  ushers  in  St.  Stephen's  day  all  over 
Iieland;  and  he  dispensed  sundry  sixpences 
to  the  boys  with  the  injunction  to  be  always 
good  Irishmen  and  to  buy  sweets. 


ALICE     MILLIGAN. 


[Alice  Milligan,  born  in  Omagh,  County 
Tyrone,  wrote  for  the  Irish  National  Press 
for  some  years  under  the  nom  de  plume  Iris 
Olkyrn.  Her  ballads  are  either  of  a  political 
nature  or  founded  on  native  history  and 
legend,  and  are  very  stirring  strains.  Indeed 
she  has  an  excellent  gift  for  ballad  poetry. 
She  has  written  Irish  plays  for  the  Irish 
Literary  Theatre,  and  has  identified  herself 
with  Irish  National  feeling  in  its  widest 
sense.  The  following  poems  are  given  by 
her  kind  permission.] 


THE   VISION   OF   ST.   PATRICK.^ 

Patrick  the  saintly  from  his  roofless  cell, 

At  northern  Saul,  in  trance  or  dreaming  sleep, 


1  The  vision  of  St.  Patrick,  as  here  related,  is  founded 
on  a  version  of  the  tradition  given  in  a  volume  of  the 
old  Ulster  Archseological  journal ;  the  only  departure 
from  the  original  is  made  in  connecting  the  Saint's  vision 
of  the  lighted  hill-tops,  with  the  fires  of  St.  John's  Eve, 
and  hence  taking  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  to  be, 
that  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  are  a  preparation  for  a  high 
and  holy  destiny.  The  "nine  hundred  years"  of  suffer- 
ing are  borrowed  from  the  legend  of  Lir's  lonely  daughter. 
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Was,  by  a  miracle  of  God,  men  tell, 

L'nto  the  clouds  uplifted,  there  lo  keep 
All  the  night  long  his  vii,dl  by  the  side 

Of  that  great  angel  in  whose  guardian  care 
This  island  was  ere  it  was  siinctifieil 

By  C'hristly  sacrament,  or  ottered  prayer. 
Or  any  saints  of  earth  from  Erin  were; 

And  from  his  cloudy  station  gazing  through 
The  void  abyss  that  he  was  raised  above, 

iiO !  of  a  sudden,  swam  into  his  view, 
A  vision  of  the  island  of  his  love; 

Wherein  from  coast,  to  coast  in  radiant  light, 
Flamed  every  mountain  peak,  no  shadow  fell 
Into  the  folded  lap  of  vale  or  dell ; 

But  all  the  land,  to  his  entranctid  sight. 

Shone  as  with  lustre  of  a  chrysolite. 
The  Angel  then  broke  silence,  thus  to  tell : 
"This  happy  island  God  shall  greatly  bless, 
Illumining  with  the  light  of  holiness, 
And  make  it,  as  it  doth  in  semblance,  flame 
With  lustre,  true  of  many  a  holy  name ; 
Till  to  far  lands  the  light  shall  spread  abroad. 
From  this  the  chosen  lamp  for  the  light  of  God". 
Then   with  clasped  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven- 
ward raised, 

St.  Patrick  kneeling,  shed  most  joyful  tears 
Of  thankfulness,  and  in  glad  words  he  praised 

God  for  such  guerdon  of  his  toiling  years. 

But  of  a  sudden  the  angelic  brow 

Was  shaded  as  with  sadness  of  vast  love, 
And  earthward  bending  Patrick  saw  that  now, 

The  visioned  isle  he  seemed  to  float  above. 
Where  through  the  lapse  of  early  years  he  had 
toiled, 

Was  from  that  former  glory  waning  dim. 
The  whiteness  of  exceeding  lustre  soiled. 

And  all  the  radiance  darker  grown  to  him. 
Then  in  the  stead  thereof,  from  flames  like  blood, 

In  ever  thicker  volumes  there  outbroke, 
As  from  a  furnace  newly  piled  with  wood, 

A  drifting,  darkening,  cloud  of  horrible  smoke, 
And  round  the  mountains  in  a  rising  flood 

It  poured,  till  soon  the  land  was  overspread, 
By  shrouding  darkness  of  the  vaporous  pall. 

Through  whose  impenetrable  fold  was  shed 
Of  faintest  light  no  flickering  beam  ai  all ; 

And  from  the  utter  darkness  of  the  cloud 
Kang  the  confusing  roar  of  clamour  high, 

Clashing  of  battle  blades,  and  mockery  loud 
Of  men  who  slew  in  hate,  the  bitter  cry 

Of  those  who,  sorely  wounded,  sank  to  die. 
In  a  lost  cause  against  a  conqueror  proud. 

Warring  without  success;  thus  shouts  of  pain. 
Of  triumph,  death,  defiance  from  the  crowd. 

Made  all  the  land  like  one  vast  slaughter  plain. 

Through  lapse  of  years,  that  lapsed,  alas,  in  vain; 
For  after  awful  tumult  of  that  strife. 

Long  .space  of  silence  fell,  more  awful  still, 

As  if  the  land  were  void  of  breath  and  life, 


And  peace  had  come  since  none  were  left  to  kill. 

Tiien  Patrick,  groaning  loud,  lamented  much. 
With  tears  of  anguish  bowing  low  his  head, 

Till  of  a  sudden  the  angelic  toucli 
Of  his  companion's  hand  ;  and  this  was  said  : 

"Sorrow  not,  Patrick,  shedding  hopeless  tears. 
For  this  thy  land  is  not  forsaken  quite. 

And  after  lapsing  of  nine  hundred  years, 
The  Lord  shall  kindle  on  her  hills  the  light 

Of  holiness  and  glory;  see,  the  star 
Of  promi.se  dawns !"     Then  Patrick  looked  afar, 

And  saw  on  Ireland's  utmost  northern  verge, 
A  beam,  as  from  a  little  candle  flame. 

Silvering  the  fringes  of  Atlantic  surge 
And  travelling  southward ;  where.soe'er  it  came 

The  overshadowing  pall  of  mist  recoiled 
Before  its  coming;  till  from  shore  to  .shore 

The  purple  mountain  peaks  stood  up  unsoiled 
By  stain  of  any  cloud,  and  the  wide  land  o'er 

The  lights  leaped  out  upon  their  crests  once 
more; 
And  holy  Patrick  long  in  rapture  stood 

Silent,  as  if  by  excess  of  gratitude 
And  joy  immeasurable  stricken  dumb; 

Then  after  the  illumined  isle  he  had  viewed, 
Found  words  to  ask  by  what  invisible  hand 

Of  saint  or  angel  would  deliverance  come, 
And  light  be  brought  into  that  darkened  land. 

Ere  any  answer,  reverently,  in  awe. 
He  knell  adoring  earthward,  for  he  saw 

That  Saint,  who  had  been  bearer  of  the  light. 
Stand  amidst  flames  upon  a  hill  at  rest. 

One  hand  was  raised  in  blessing,  but  the  right 
Lifted  above  the  land  a  cross  of  fire. 

With  which  he   had  kindled  every  mountain 
crest. 
And  Patrick  knew  him  by  his  rude  attire, 

As  saintly  herald  of  the  holiest. 
And  Baptist  of  the  Lord  most  high,  when  he 

In  mortal  guise,  with  blameless  footsteps  blest 
The  river  banks  of  desert  Galilee. 

Then  said  the  angel :   "  Patrick,  all  is  well 
With  this  the  island  of  thy  tenderest  love, 
The  Lord  .shall  honour  it  all  lands  above. 
Hath  honoured  even  by  suflTering  that  befell. 
The  sword,  the  pestilence,  the  prison  cell. 
The  torture  of  the  .scaSbld,  and  the  pain 
Of  death  in  exile ;  these  were  not  in  vain, 
And  naught  was  done  in  anger,  that  was  done. 
Behold  the  countenance  of  the  martyred  one. 

Who  on  her  hills  hath  lit  the  holy  fire. 
He  in  likewise  hath  lain  in  bondage  low. 
And  sutiored  pain,  and  hath  conquered  death  and 
woe. 

Made  victim  of  a  vengeful  queen's  desire 
In  the  Galilean  dungeon  long  ago! 
Lo,  how  at  kindling  of  the  cross  he  rears, 

The  holy  hills  of  Ireland  shine  again 
With  long  o'ershadowed  radiance  ;  after  tears, 

And  torture,  and  long  centuries  of  pain, 
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Light  of  a  darkening  world  thj'  land  appears 
Purged  by  the  penance  of  nine  hundred  years  ! " 

Then  Patrick,  uttering  a  joyful  cry, 

Wakened  from  vision  with  his  hands  held  forth 

In  act  of  blessing,  'neath  a  midnight  sky 

Of  moonlit  azure,  that  was  traversed  by 
One  large  slow  star,  that  fell  unto  the  North. 


THE  DARK  PALACE. 

(on  the  desolation  of  aileach.) 

There  beams  no  light  from  thy  hall  to-night, 

Oh,  House  of  Fame, 
No  mead  vat  seethes  and  no  smoke  upwreaths 

O'er  the  hearth's  red  flame ; 
No  high  bard  sings  for  the  joy  of  thy  kings, 

And  no  harpers  play ; 
No  hostage  moans  at  thy  dungeon-rings 

As  in  Muircherteach's  day. 

Fallen !  fallen  to  ruin  all  in 

The  covering  mould ; 
The  painted  yew,  and  the  curtains  blue. 

And  the  cups  of  gold ; 
The  linen,  yellow  as  the  corn  when  mellow. 

That  the  princes  wore ; 


And  the  mirrors  brazen  for  your  queens  to  gaze  in» 
They  are  here  no  more. 

The  sea-bird's  pinion  thatched  Gormlai's  grainian. 

And  through  windows  clear 
Of  crystal  pane,  in  her  Ard-righ's^  reign 

She  looked  forth  from  here. 
There  were  quilts  of  eider  on  her  couch  of  cedar. 

And  her  silken  shoon 
Were  as  green  and  soft  as  the  leaves  aloft 

On  a  bough  of  June. 

Ah,    M'oe    unbounded !     Where    the    harp    once 
sounded 

The  wind  now  sings; 
The  gray  grass  shivers  where  the  mead  in  rivers 

Was  outpoured  for  kings ; 
The  Min  and  the  Mether  are  lost  together 

With  the  spoil  of  the  spears ; 
The  strong  Dun  only  has  stood  dark  and  lonely 

Through  a  thousand  years. 

But  I  am  not  in  woe  for  the  wine  cup's  flow. 

For  the  banquet's  cheer ; 
For  tall  princesses  with  their  trailing  tresses 

And  their  broidered  gear ; 
My  grief  and  my  trouble  for  this  palace  noble. 

With  no  chief  to  lead ; 
'Gainst  the  Saxon  stranger  on  their  day  of  danger 

Out  of  Aileach  Neid. 


A.    E. 


[A.  E.  was  born  at  Lurgan,  County  Armagh, 
in  1867.  He  has  had  few  adventures  of  the 
body,  having  been  for  some  considerable 
time  chained  to  mercantile  pursuits  in 
Dublin.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
soul  from  having  some  very  fine  adventures 
indeed.  He  has  published  two  little  volumes 
of  poems — Hoonevjard  Songs  by  the  Way,  and 
The  Earth  Breath — with  Mr.  John  Lane; 
though  so  intangible  are  they,  so  unearthly, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  them.  The 
wonder  is  that  being  so  little  earthy  he  yet 
should  have  found  so  many  to  be  of  his 
company.] 

THE   EARTH   SPIRIT.' 

A  laughter  in  the  diamond  air,  a  music  in  the 

trembling  grass. 
And  one  by  one  the  words  of  light  as  joy-drops 

through  my  being  pass. 

1  This  and  the  following  poems  are  given  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  author. 


"  I  am  the  sunlight  in  the  heart,  the  silver  moon- 
glow  in  the  mind ; 

My  laughter  runs  and  ripples  through  the  wavy 
tresses  of  the  wind. 

1  am  the  fire  upon  the  hills,  the  dancing  flame 
that  leads  afar 

Each  burning  hearted  wanderer,  and  I  the  dear 
and  homeward  star. 

A  myriad  lovers  died  for  me,  and  in  their  latest 
yielded  breath 

I  woke  in  glory  giving  them  immortal  life  though 
touched  by  death. 

They  knew  me  from  the  dawn  of  time  :  if  Hermes 
beats  his  rainbow  wings, 

If  Angus  shakes  his  locks  of  light,  or  golden- 
haired  Apollo  sings. 

It  matters  not,  the  name,  the  land  :  my  joy  in  all 
the  gods  abides : 

Even  in  the  cricket  in  the  grass  some  dimness  of 
me  smiles  and  hides. 


2  Her  Ard-righ  =  Nial,  ancestor  of  the  O'Neills,  whose 
palace  was  Aileach. 
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For  joy  of  mc  the  day-star  glows,  and  in  delight 

and  wild  desire 
The  peacock  twilight  ray.-*  aloft  its  plumes  and 

blooms  of  shadowy  fire, 
Where  in  the  vastness  too  I  bum  through  summer 

nights  and  ages  long, 
And  with  the  fiery-footed  planets  wave  in  myriad 

dance  and  song." 


A   CALL   OF   THE   SIDHE. 

Tarry   thou  yet,  late   lingerer  in   the  twilight's 

glory : 
Gay  are  the  hills  with  song :  earth's  faery  children 

leave 
More  dim  abodes  to  roam  the  primrose-hearted 

eve, 
Opening  their  glimmering  lips  to  breathe  some 

wondrous  story. 
Hush,  not  a  whisper!     Let  your  heart  alone  go 

dreaming. 
Dream  unto  dream  may  pass :  deep  in  the  heart 

alone 
Murmurs  the  Mighty  One  his  solemn  undertone. 
Canst  thou  not  see  adown  the  silver  cloudland 

streaming 
Rivers  of  rainbow  light,  dewdrop  on  dewdrop  fall- 
ing, 
Starfire  of  silver  flames,   lighting  the  dark  be- 
neath? 
And  what  enraptured  hosts  burn  on  the  dusky 

heath ! 
Come  thou  away  with  them,  for  Heaven  to  Earth 

is  calling. 
These   are    Earth's   voice  —  her   answer — spirits 

thronging. 
Come  to  the   Land  of  Youth:  the  trees  grown 

heavy  there 
Drop  on  the  purple  wave  the  ruby  fruit  they  bear. 
Drink  :  the  immortal  waters  quench  the  spirit's 

longing. 
Art  thou  not  now,  bright  one,  all  sorrow  past,  in 

elation. 
Filled  with  wild  joy,  grown  brother-hearted  with 

the  vast. 
Whither  thy  spirit  wending  flits  the  dim  stars 

past 
Unto  the  Light  of  Lights  in  burning  adoration? 


It  seeks  a  deeper  silence  still ; 

It  folds  itiielf  around  with  peace. 
When  thoughts  alike  of  good  or  ill 

In  quietness  unfostered  cease. 

It  feels  in  the  unwounding  vast 
For  comfort  for  its  hopes  and  feara : 

The  Mighty  Mother  bows  at  last; 
She  listens  to  her  children's  tears. 

Where  the  last  anguish  deepens — there 
The  fire  of  beauty  smites  through  pain 

A  glory  moves  amid  despair. 

The  Mother  takes  her  child  again. 


THE   PLACE   OF  REST. 
"The  soul  is  its  own  wituess  and  its  own  refuge.' 

Unto  the  deep  the  deep  heart  goes, 
It  lays  its  sadness  nigh  the  breast: 

Only  the  Mighty  Mother  knows 

The  wounds  that  quiver  unconfessed. 


THE   GATES   OF   DREAMLAND. 

It's  a  lonely  road  through  bogland  to  the  lake  at 

Carrowmore, 
And   a  sleeper  there   lies  dreaming  where   the 

water  laps  the  shore. 
Though  the  moth-wings  of  the  twilight  in  their 

purples  are  unfurled 
Yet   his   sleep  is  filled  with  gold  light   by  the 

masters  of  the  world. 

There's  a  hand  is  white  as  silver  that  is  fondling 

with  his  hair : 
There  are  glimmering  feet  of  sunshine  that  are 

dancing  by  him  there  : 
And  half-open  lips  of  faery  that  were  dyed  to 

richest  red 
In  their  revels  where  the  Hazel  Tree   its  holy 

clusters  shed. 

"Come  away,"  the  red  lips  whisper,  "all  the  world 

is  weary  now ; 
'Tis  the  twilight  of  the  ages,  and  it's  time  to  quit 

the  plough. 
Oh,  the  very  sunlight's  weary  ere  it  lightens  up 

the  dew. 
And  its  gold  is  changed  to  graylight  before  it 

falls  to  you. 

"  Though  your  colleen's  heart  be  tender,  a  tenderer 

heart  is  near ; 
What's  the  starlight  in  her  glances  when  the  stars 

are  shining  clear? 
Who  would   kiss  the   fading  shadow  when   the 

flower  face  glows  above? 
'Tis  the  Beauty  of  all  Beauty  that  is  calling  for 

your  love. " 

Oh,  the  mountain  gates  of  dreamland  have  opened 

once  again. 
And  the  sound  of  song  and  dancing  falls  upon  the 

ears  of  men ; 
And  the  Land  of  Youth  lies  gleaming  flushed  with 

opal  light  and  mirth. 
And  the  old  enchantment  lingers  in  the  honey 

heart  of  earth. 
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[Mrs.  Blundell  was  born  at  Killiney  Park, 
Dublin.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mi'.  Sweet- 
man  of  Lamberton  Park,  Queen's  County, 
and  married  in  1879  the  late  Francis  Blun- 
dell of  Crosby,  near  Liverjiool.  This  home 
of  her  married  life  is  the  background  of 
many  of  her  stories.  Among  her  books  are : 
Whither?  (1892);  In  a  North  Country  Village 
(1893);  The  Story  of  Dan  (1894);  Town  Mice 
in  the  Country  (1894);  A  Daughter  of  the  Soil 
(1895);  Frieze  and  Fustian  (y?3^%);  Among  the 
Untrodden  Ways  (1896);  Maimie  o'  the  Corner 
(1897);  Miss  Erin  (1898);  The  Duenna  of  a 
Genius  (1898);  Pastorals  of  Dorset;  Fiandei's 
Widow;  Here,  There,  and  Over  the  Sea;  and 
The  Manor  Farm.  The  following  extract  is 
given  by  kind  pei^mission  of  Messrs.  Harper, 
the  publishers  of  FHeze  and  Fustian.] 


FATHER  PAT. 

(fbom  "frieze  and  fustian".) 

"  I  wisht  yer  reverence  'ud  spake  to  my 
little  boy.  Me  heart's  broke  with  him,  so  it 
is,  an'  I  can't  get  any  good  of  him  at  all." 

"What  has  he  been  doing?" 

"Och,  I  declare  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  ye, 
sir,  but  he's  always  at  it,  an'  he  doesn't  mind 
me  a  bit,  though  I  do  be  tellin'  him  the 
earth'll  maybe  open  some  day  an'  swalley 
him  up  for  his  impidence." 

"  Dear,  dear,  this  is  a  sad  case !  AVhere  is 
the  little  rogue?"  And  Father  Shehan 
swung  himself  off  his  big  bony  horse,  and, 
passing  the  bridle  over  a  neighbouring  post, 
stood  looking  at  Widow  Bropliy  in  affected 
perplexity. 

"  I'd  be  loth  to  th  rouble  yer  reverence, 
but  if  ye'd  step  as  far  as  the  lane  beyant," 
jerking  her  thumb  over  her  shoulder,  "ye'd 
see  him  at  it." 

She  led  the  way,  an  odd  little  squat  figure 
of  a  woman,  the  frill  of  her  white  cap  flap- 
ping in  the  breeze,  and  her  bare  feet  paddling 
sturdily  along  the  muddy  road.  Father  She- 
han followed  her,  smiling  to  him.self;  and 
presently  they  came  in  sight  of  the  delin- 
quent. A  brown-faced,  white-headed,  bare- 
legged boy,  standing  perfectly  still  opposite 
the  green  bank  to  the  right  of  the  lane.     A 


little  cross  made  of  two  peeled  sticks  tied 
together  was  stuck  upright  in  the  moss,  a 
broken  jam-pot  stood  in  front,  while  a  tat- 
tered prayer-book  lay  open  before  him.  A 
large  newspaper  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
through  which  he  had  passed  his  curly  head, 
supplemented  his  ordinary  attire;  a  rope 
was  tied  round  his  waist,  and  a  ragged 
ribbon  hung  from  his  arm.  Behiiad  him, 
squatting  devoutly  on  their  heels,  with  little 
brown  hands  demurely  folded,  and  lips 
rapidly  moving,  were  some  half-dozen  smaller 
urchins,  while  one,  with  newspaper  decora- 
tions somewhat  similar  to  young  Brophy's, 
knelt  in  fz^ont.  They  were  all  as  orderly 
and  quiet  as  possible,  and  Father  Shehan 
was  at  first  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  discover 
the  cause  of  Mrs.  Brophy's  indignation. 
But  presently  Pat  turned  gravely  round, 
extended  his  arms,  and  broke  the  silence 
with  a  vigorous  "Dominus  vobiscum!" 

"Et  cum  spir'  tu  tuo,"  responded  the  ur- 
chin at  his  side,  in  life-like  imitation  of  his 
elders  at  the  hillside  chapel. 

The  mystery  was  explained  now.  Pat  was 
saying  Mass. 

"  Did  ye  ever  see  the  like  o'  that.  Father?" 
whispered  Mrs.  Brophy  in  deeply-scandalized 
tones ;  then,  making  a  sudden  dart  at  her 
luckless  offspring,  she  tore  oflf  his  "vest- 
ments" and  flung  them  to  the  winds,  and 
with  her  hand  well  twisted  into  his  ragged 
collar— the  better  to  administer  an  occa- 
sional shake — she  hauled  him  up  for  judg- 
ment. 

"Gently,  Mrs.  Brophy,  gently,"  said  the 
priest.  "  Don't  be  frightened,  my  poor  lad. 
I'm  not  going  to  scold  you.  That  is  a  very 
curious  game  of  yours — are  you  pretending 
to  be  a  priest?" 

"Ay,  yer  reverence." 

"  Ah,  ye  young  villain  I "  began  his  mother, 
but  Father  Shehan  checked  her. 

"Hush  now,  hush,  my  good  woman.  Tell 
me,  Pat,  do  you  tliink  it  is  right  to  make 
fun  of  holy  things?" 

"  I  wasn't  makin'  fun,  sir,"  whimpered  Pat, 
touched  to  the  quick.  "I  was  just  thinkin' 
I  raly  was  a  priest,  an',  an'  sayin'  Mass  as 
well  as  I  could." 

"Well,  well,  don't  cry,  that's  a  good  boy. 
Maybe  you  really  will  be  saying  Mass  some 
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day.  Who  knows?  But  you  must  be  a  very 
good  Vjoy,  and  you  niu.st  not  tliink  you  are  a 
priest  yet.  You  will  have  to  be  <ndained, 
you  know,  before  you  can  say  Mass.  Now, 
run  off  and  find  some  other  game." 

Pat  grinned  gratefully  through  his  tears, 
wrenched  himself  from  hi8  mother's  grasp, 
and,  surrounded  by  his  ragged  followers, 
disappeared  over  the  hedge. 

"I  wi.sh  we  could  make  a  priest  of  him," 
said  Father  Shehan,  as  he  retraced  his  steps, 
"he  is  a  good  lad." 

"Why  then  he  is,  yer  reverence,  he  is," 
agreed  the  mother,  with  the  delightful  incon- 
sistency of  her  kind.  "He  is  indeed,  very 
good.  An'  why  wouldn't  he  be  good?  Sure 
I  liate  him  well.  Troth,  ye'd  hear  him  baw- 
lin'  at  the  cross-roads  many  a  time.  But  is 
it  him  a  piiest ?  Ah  now,  that's  the  way  ye 
do  be  goin'  on ;  ye  like  to  be  makin'  fun  of 
us  all,  yer  reverence,  so  ye  do.  The  likes  of 
him  a  priest !     Well  now  ! " 

She  burst  out  laughing  very  good-hu- 
mouredly,  for,  in  spite  of  her  assumption  of 
severity,  there  was  not,  as  she  would  have 
said  herself,  "a  betther-natured  crathur" 
anywhere  than  Mrs.  Brophy. 

"  Stranger  things  have  come  to  pass,"  said 
Father  Shehan.  "But  I  fear  there  is  not 
much  hope  in  this  case.  To  make  him  a 
priest  you  must  give  him  an  education,  and 
to  give  him  an  education  you  must  find 
money.  And  as  neither  you  nor  I  know 
where  to  look  for  that,  it's  a  poor  look-out." 

"Troth,  it  is,  yer  reverence.  God  bless 
ye,  ye  always  say  somethin'  plisant  to  us 
anyway.     Good-evenin',  Father,  safe  home!" 

Long  after  the  priest  was  out  of  sight 
Mrs.  Brophy  stood  at  the  door  with  a  smile 
on  her  face.  Only  for  the  education,  which 
would  cost  money  —  "on'y  for  that" — her 
Pat  was  tit  to  be  a  priest !  Didn't  his  rever- 
ence say  so?  It  was  a  great  thought.  Her 
little  white-headed  Pat,  in  spite  of  the  tricks 
and  "mischeevousne.ss"  in  which  he  indulged 
to  the  full  as  much  as  any  other  lad  of  his 
age — even  he  might  one  day  stand  before 
the  altar,  clasp  the  chalice,  call  down  the 
Redeemer  from  on  high!  Teai-s  of  rapture 
filled  her  eyes  at  the  thought.  A  priest 
of  G«d!  To  the  simple  faith  of  this  good 
poor  woman  there  was  no  greater  height  of 
blessedness. 

"Oh,  mother,  if  I  could  on'y  be  a  rale 
priest!"  Pat  had  sighed  many  a  time.  And 
she  had  bidden  him  "o-'lonsx  out  o'  that  an' 
not  dar'  say  such  a  thing ! " 


But  now  it  was  a  different  matter.  Only 
for  the  money,  Father  Shehan  had  said,  the 
thing  was  p<jssible.  Only  for  the  money  I 
Just  what  she  liad  not  got.  Ah,  if  a  mother's 
heart's-blood  would  have  done  as  well ! 

But  one  never  knows  whax,  strange  things 
come  to  pass  in  this  queer  world.  Father 
Shehan  had  distinctly  sa-id  that  lie  could  not 
find  the  funds  needful  for  Pat's  education 
for  the  priesthood,  and  yet,  through  his 
instrumentality,  the  boy  wa.s  enabled  to 
follow  his  vocation. 

It  happened  that  Father  Shehan  had  a 
friend  who  lived  in  Liverpool,  a  very  rich 
man,  who  was  also  pious  and  charitable.  Of 
this  good  gentleman  the  worthy  priest  sud- 
denly bethought  himself  one  day  when  Mrs. 
Brophy  again  spoke  of  the  intense  wish 
which  her  boy  still  had,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  "moither"  her 
respecting  it.  To  the  rich  English  friend 
the  poor  Irish  priest  accordingly  wrote,  with 
the  result  that  the  former  agreed  to  under- 
take the  cost  of  Pat's  education,  merely  stipu- 
lating that  the  lad  was  to  be  brought  up  at 
St.  Edward's  College,  Everton,  and  to  devote 
his  services  when  ordained  to  the  Liverpool 
diocese. 

The  rapture,  the  gratitude  of  both  son 
and  mother  cannot  be  described.  The  long 
separation  which  must  ensue,  the  life  of  self- 
denial  which  lay  before  the  one,  the  per- 
petual poveity  to  which  the  other  was  now 
doomed — for  Pat  was  her  only  son,  and  she 
had  formerly  looked  forward  to  the  days 
when  he  would  be  able  to  work  for  her — all 
were  accepted,  not  only  with  resignation  but 
with  joy.     Was  not  Pat  to  be  a  priest  I 

The  day  after  his  departure  Mrs.  Brophy, 
donning  her  cloak  and  big  bonnet,  with  its 
violet  ribbons  and  neat  border,  forcing  her 
feet,  moreover,  into  the  knitted  stockings 
and  stout  boots  which  regard  for  her  comfort 
caused  her  to  reserve  chiefly  for  Sunday.-; — 
Mrs.  Brophy,  I  say,  went  to  call  on  Father 
Shehan,  and  to  make  a  request. 

She  wanted  a  "bades",  a  rosary,  which 
was  to  be  kept  till  the  time  that  Pat,  en- 
dowed with  full  sacerdotal  authority,  would 
be  able  to  bless  it  for  her. 

Father  Shehan  laughingly  produced  a 
large,  brown,  serNnceable  one,  which  the 
widow  reverently  kis.sed  and  then  tucked 
away  in  her  bosom. 

"Now,  whenever  I  feel  a  bit  lonesome  I'll 
be  havin'  a  look  at  this,"  she  said,  nodding 
confidentially  to  her  pastor.     "  I'll  take  out 
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me  holy  bades,  an'  I'll  rattle  them  an'  kiss 
them,  and  say  to  meself  'Cheer  up,  Biddy 
Brophy,  yer  own  little  boy'U  be  blessin' 
them  for  ye  some  day,  with  the  help  o' 
God '." 

"  "Well  done,  Biddy  !  I  hope  you  won't  be 
often  lonesome,"  said  the  priest  with  a  smile, 
in  which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  compas- 
sion, for  tears  were  on  her  tanned  cheeks 
though  she  spoke  gaily.  It  was  to  God  that 
this  good,  brave  little  woman  had  given  her 
all — but  it  was  her  all  nevertheless. 

"  Isn't  it  well  for  me  ?"  said  Biddy.  "  Be- 
dad,  I  do  be  thinkin'  I'm  dhramin'  some- 
times!" 

With  her  old-fashioned  curtsy -bob  the 
widow  withdrew,  and,  as  she  walked  down 
the  road,  the  priest  remarked  that  she  held 
her  apron  to  her  face. 

One  day,  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  : 
Father  Shehan  met  her  on  the  road,  and  ' 
stopped  to  speak  to  her.  I 

"Yer  reverence,  you're   the  very  man  I 
wanted  to  see,"  she  said.     "D'ye  know  what 
I  do  be  thinkin'  ?     Will  I  have  to  be  callin' 
Pat  '  Father '  or  '  yer  I'everence '  when  he's  a  , 
priest?    Troth,  that'll  be  a  quare  thing!"        | 

"I  think,  Biddy,  in  this  instance  it  won't 
be  necessary  to  be  so  respectful.  You  may 
venture  safely  to  call  him  by  his  name." 

"Ah,  but  he'll  be  a  rale  priest,  ye  know,  | 
yer  reverence,  as  good  a  wan  as  y'are  yer- 
self,"  cried   the  mother,  a   little   jealous  of 
her   boy's   dignity,  which   the   last   remark 
appeared    to    set    at    naught.      "Musha,    it 
wouldn't  sound  right   for  me  to  be  callin' 
him  Pat ! — Pat !  an'  him  a  priest !     I'll  tell  i 
ye  what," — struck    by  a  sudden  thought —  i 
"yer  reverence,  I'll  call  him  'Father  Pat'. 
That'll  be  it,  '  Father  Pat !'" 

"  Yes,  that  will   do  very   nicely  indeed,"  ' 
said  the  priest,  composing  his  features  to  a 
becoming  gravity,  though   there  was  some- 
thing as  comical  as  touching  in  the  widow's 
sudden  respect  for  the  imp  whose  person  but 
a  short   time  before  she  had  been  wont  to 
treat  with  scant  ceremony.      "At  this  mo-  ', 
ment,  Mrs.  Brophy," — consulting  his  watch  ] 
— "it    is    probably    recreation -time   at    St. 
Edward's,   and    Father   Pat   is   very   likely 
exercising  those  fine  sturdy  legs  of  his  at 
cricket  or  football,  and  proving  the  strength 
of  his  healthy  young  lungs  by  many  a  good 
shout.     But  it  is  well  to  look  forward." 

"Ah,  Father,  sure  where  would  I  be  if  I 
didn't  look  forward  ?  It  isn't  what  me  little 
boy  is  doin'  now  that  I  care  to  be  thinkin' 


about,   but   what    he's    goin'    to    do,   plaze 
God!" 

It  was  indeed  chiefly  the  thought  of  the 
glories  to  come  that  kept  Mrs.  Brophy  alive 
during  the  many  long  hard  years  which 
intervened.  "  Bad  times ",  hunger,  loneli- 
ness, rapidly  advancing  age  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  her  blessed  hope,  her  vivid 
faith — and  Pat's  letters.  Oh,  those  letters! 
every  one  of  them,  from  the  first  scrawl  in 
round  hand  to  the  more  formed  characters, 
in  which  he  announced  his  promotion  to 
deaconship,  beginning  with  the  hope  that 
she  was  quite  well  as  he  was  at  present,  and 
ending  with  the  formula  that  he  would  say 
no  more  that  time  —  such  items  as  they 
further  contained  being  of  the  baldest  and 
simplest  desciiption — were  ever  documents 
so  treasured  before?  So  tenderly  kissed,  so 
often  wept  over,  so  triumphantly  cited  as 
miracles  of  composition !  Mrs.  Brophy  was 
a  happy  woman  for  weeks  after  the  arrival 
of  one  of  these  letters,  and  was  accustomed 
to  produce  it  a  dozen  times  a  day  in  a  some- 
what limp  and  crushed  condition  from  under 
her  little  plaid  shawl  for  the  edification  of 
sympathetic  neighbours. 

"I  heard  from  Father  Pat  to-day,"  she 
would  say,  long  before  her  son  could  claim 
that  title ;  while  in  speaking  to  the  young 
and  others  whom  she  wished  particularly  to 
impress,  she  would  allude  to  him  distantly  as 
"  his  reverence  ". 

What  was  Biddy's  joy  when  he  at  last 
wrote  that  he  was  really  to  be  ordained  at 
a  not  distant  date,  and  named  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  say  his  first  Mass !  How 
she  cried  for  happiness,  and  clapped  her 
hands,  and  rocked  backwards  and  forwards ! 
How  proudly  she  got  out  "  the  bades  ",  and 
rattled  them,  and  kissed  them,  and  hugged 
herself  at  the  thought  of  the  wonderful  bless- 
ing which  her  "  little  boy "  would  so  soon 
impart  to  them ! 

"If  you  could  only  hear  his  first  Mass, 
Biddy,"  said  Father  Shehan  when  she  went 
to  impart  to  him  the  tidings. 

"Ah,  Father,  jewel,  don't  be  makin'  me 
too  coveteous.  Sure  that's  what  I  do  be 
sthrivin'  to  put  out  o'  my  head.  I  know  I 
can't  be  there,  but  the  thought  makes  me  go 
wild  sometimes.  If  it  was  anywhere  in  ould 
Ireland  I'd  thramp  till  the  two  feet  di'opped 
ofi"  me,  but  I'd  be  there — on'y  the  say,  yer 
reverence,  the  say  is  too  much  for  me  en- 
tirely !  I  can't  git  over  that.  Saint  Peter 
himself  'ud  be  hard  set  to  walk  that  far." 
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Here  she  laughed  her  jolly  good-humoured 
laugh,  wrinkling  up  her  eyes  and  wagging 
her  head  in  keen  enjoyment  of  her  own  sally,  ; 
but  suddenly  broke  oti'  with  a  suitf  and  a 
back-handed  wipe  of  her  eyes:  "Laws, 
Father,  it  'ud  make  me  too  happy  !" 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  would  walk 
all  the  way  to  Dublin  if  you  had  money 
enough  to  pay  for  your  passage  to  Liver- 
pool?" 

"Heth    I    would,   an'   twice    as   far,   yer  , 
reverence.     Wouldn't  I  stage  it?    If  I  had  | 
the  price  o'  me  ticket  there'd  be  no  houldin'  | 
me  back.     I  Ciin  step  out  wid  the  best  when 
1  like,  an'  sure  anyone  'ud  give  me  a  bit  an' 
a  sup  when  I  tould  them  1  was  goin'  to  see 
me  little  fellow  say  his  first  Mass." 

After  this,  strange  to  say,  "  the  price "  of 
Biddy's  ticket  was  forthcoming.  Poor  as 
Father  Shehan  was,  he  managed  to  produce 
the  few  shillings  needful  to  frank  her  from 
the  North  Wall  to  Clarence  Dock.  Her 
faith  in  the  charity  and  piety  of  her  country 
folk  was  rewarded,  the  "bit  an'  the  sup", 
and  even  the  "shake-down"  in  a  corner, 
willingly  found  as  often  as  she  needed  it, 
and  in  due  time,  tired,  dusty,  and  desperately  j 
sea-sick,  she  arrived  in  Liverpool. 

"Glory  be  to  God!"  ejaculated  Biddy, 
delighted  to  find  herself  once  more  on  diy 
land.  Then  she  "  chucked  "  her  black  velvet 
bonnet  forward,  shook  out  the  folds  of  her 
big  cloak,  clutched  her  bundle,  and  set  out 
undauntedly  for  Everton,  pausing  almost  at 
every  street  corner  to  enquiie  her  way. 

"  Lonneys !  isn't  England  the  dirty  place  ?" 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  tramped  along 
through  the  grimy  Liverpool  slums.  But  as 
she  di'ew  near  her  destination,  wonder  and 
disgust  were  alike  forgotten  in  the  thought 
of  the  happiness  which  was  actually  within 
her  gi'asp.  She  was  to  see  Pat,  upon  whose 
face  she  had  not  looked  once  during  all  these 
years,  and  to  see  him  a  priest !  To  be  present 
at  his  first  Mass,  to  ask  his  blessing — ah,  to 
think  that  her  little  boy  would  be  able  to 
give  her  "the  priest's  blessin'I" — and  last, 
but  not  least,  she  would  give  him  her  beads 
to  bless.  She  had  not  told  him  of  her  inten- 
tion to  be  present  on  this  great  occasion, 
partly  because,  as  she  told  Father  Shehan, 
"  it  was  betther  not  to  be  distractin'  him  too 
much ",  and  partly  because  she  thought  his 


joy  at  seeing  her  would  be  heightened  by 
the  surprise.  No  wonder  that  Widow  Bro- 
phy  walked  as  though  treading  on  air  instead 
of  greasy  pavements. 

It  was  touching  to  see  her  kneeling  in  the 
church,  with  eager  eyes  fixed  on  the  sacristy 
dooi-,  and  the  ro.sary  clutched  fast  between 
her  fingers ;  but  it  was  still  more  toucliing 
to  watch  her  face  when  that  door  opened 
and  her  son  at  last  came  foith.  So  that  waa 
Pat  I  "  Bless  us  an'  save  us  1"  would  she  ever 
have  known  him?  And  yet  he  liad  very 
much  the  same  face  as  the  little  bare-legged 
child  who  had  first  "  celebrated  "  under  the 
hedge,  a  face  as  innocent  and  almost  a« 
boyish,  if  not  quite  so  brown ;  but  he  had 
certainly  grown  a  good  deal,  and  his  L;itin 
was  of  a  difi'erent  quality,  and  there  was, 
moreover,  about  him  that  which  the  mother's 
eyes  were  quick  to  see — the  dignity  of  the 
priest,  the  recollectedness  of  one  used  to  fa- 
miliar converse  with  his  God. 

Who  shall  describe  the  glory  of  that  first 
Mass  for  both  son  and  mother?  Who  in- 
deed could  venture  to  penetrate  into  the 
sacred  privacy  of  the  son's  feelings  as  he 
stood  thus  before  the  altar,  his  face  pale,  his 
voice  quivering,  his  young  hands  trembling 
as  they  busied  themselves  about  their  hal- 
lowed task?  But  the  mother!  groaning 
from  very  rapture  of  heart,  beating  her 
happy  breast,  praying  with  so  much  fenour 
that  the  whole  congregation  might  have 
heard  her,  Aveeping  till  her  glad  eyes  were 
almost  too  dim  to  discern  the  white-robed 
figure  of  her  son — surely  we  can  all  picture 
her  to  ourselves. 

When  the  young  priest  was  unvesting 
after  Mass,  there  came  a  little  tap  at  the 
sacristy  door,  a  little,  modest,  tremulous  tap, 
and  a  strangely  familiar  figure  met  his 
gaze. 

"Father  Pat,"  said  Biddy  in  a  choked 
voice,  and  dropping  a  shaky  curtsy,  "I've 
come  to  ax  your  reverence  if  ye'll  bless  my 
bades  for  me,  an'— an'  will  you  give  meself 
yer  bless — " 

She  tried  to  sink  on  her  knees,  but  the 
mother  instinct  was  too  strong  for  her,  and 
with  a  sudden  sob  she  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck. 

"My  boy!"  she  cried,  "sure  it's  me  that 
must  bless  ye  fii-st!" 
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THE  WRECKERS.i 
(fbom  "a  queen  of  men".) 

The  prow  of  the  currach  breasted  the 
waves  as  airily  as  the  neck  of  a  barnacle, 
but  she  could  not  clear  the  island.  Along 
the  southern  shore,  under  shelter  of  the 
black  wall  of  the  Cru'ach  Mohr,  she  outflew 
the  barnacles  themselves,  but  the  corner 
rocks  of  Kinn'atevdilla  were  roaring  under 
the  assaults  of  the  breakers.  Through  the 
depths  of  the  darkness  these  could  be  seen 
like  a  ghostly  army  leaping  on  the  ramparts, 
and  reeling  back  pale  with  their  thunderous 
fury.  The  currach  wore  stealthily  around 
the  edge  of  the  white  battle-field.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  haughty  seas,  charging  for  the  top- 
most cliffs  of  Inishcle'ir,  disdained  the  petty 
prey  of  this  little  canvas-backed  shell  steal- 
ing away  into  the  night  behind  them.  But, 
once  outside,  the  gale  blew  in  their  teeth,  as 
though  it  would  whisk  them  back  clean  over 
the  island  Cru'ach  Mohr  and  all,  and  they 
were  struggling  on  the  edge  of  the  current 
that  was  now  beginning  to  pour  down  in 
full  flow  from  the  Bills. 

"  If  we  are  caught  in  that  tide,  it  is  down 
in  the  Killeries  or  in  the  Tir  Tarringirra 
(kingdom  come)  they  will  find  our  bones," 
growled  Derrig,  bringing  his  oar  up  as  out 
of  the  jaws  of  two  sea-monsters. 

"A  sea -hawk  could  not  do  it,"  .said 
Tirr'elach.     "  Will  we  turn  her  head?" 

"  Keep  her  head  to  it.  We'll  try,"  was  the 
reply  of  Ca'hal. 

"  'Twas  your  father's  son  that  said 
it!"  cried  Tirr'elach.     "There  isn't  a  wave 
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around  this  coast  that  dare  say  nay  to 
you!"  and  with  a  wild  whoop  and  a 
"Horree!  horree!  and  again  to  it,  horree!" 
he  sent  the  currach  over  the  swell  of  a 
coming  billow,  and  down  again  over  a 
smooth  precipice  of  water,  just  as  the 
wave  smashed  into  a  waste  of  broken  spray 
behind  them.  For  a  time,  what  with  the 
swirling  rain,  and  the  giddy  plunges  into 
abysses  of  sea  that  towered  over  them  vast 
as  floating  mountains  tottering  upon  their 
heads,  they  lay  in  mere  blackness,  and  could 
see  nothing  but  the  foam  of  the  billows,  as 
they  came  licking  their  white  lips  with  the 
joy  of  swallowing  them.  Presently,  as  they 
skimmed  over  some  tremendous  billow's  top, 
the  i^ractised  eye  of  the  mariners  could  make 
out  the  black  coast-line  from  Achill  Head  to 
Rennvyle,  piled  up  in  massy  clifi'-faced  for- 
tresses, beleaguered  by  the  white  legions  of 
the  cannonading  seas.  The  shadows  of  the 
island  clifis  gleamed  close  to  leeward  through 
the  white  smoke  of  the  surges.  Achill  Head 
was  a  speck  worlds  of  mountain  coast  away. 
The  rowers  bent  until  their  foreheads  ail 
but  touched  their  sandals  in  the  struggle  to 
carry  the  currach  beyond  the  track  of  the 
current  fi'om  the  Yellow  Bank  befoie  it 
should  be  in  full  career.  Out  of  the  grave 
dug  for  them  in  every  wave  to  the  requiem 
of  screaming  winds,  they  rose  with  a  trium- 
phant "  Horree  !  horree ! "  their  throats 
hoarse  with  the  strong  stimulant  of  brine, 
their  hearts  panting  with  the  fierce  joy  of 
storm-birds  on  the  wing.  But  the  mysterious 
change  going  on  in  the  depths  underneath 
was  gaining  upon  them  like  fate.  Wind  and 
tide  were  too  much  for  them.  They  were 
drifting  .shorewards. 

"A  sea-hawk  could  not  do  it,"  repeated 
Tirr'elach,  drawing  up  his  oars  to  wipe  away 
the  sweat  which  was  streaming  into  his  eyes. 

Through  the  deeper  growl  of  the  storm 
suddenly  burst  the  boom  of  a  gun.  Ca'hal's 
face  was  at  the  moment  lashed  as  with  whips 
of  steel  by  the  spray  of  a  wave  that  had  just 
broken  under  their  bow.  When  the  currach 
emerged,  the  lights  of  a  great  ship  were 
glimmering  through  the  gloom  to  windward. 
The  cannon  boomed  again,  and  lighted  V)all.s 
of  pitched  tow  blazed  out  through  the  mist 
and  rack. 
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"It  is  a  Spauniach!"  cried  Tirr'elach. 
"But,  in  tlie  honour  of  God,  look  asliore!" 

A  tongue  of  fire  shot  up  from  the  land, 
and  mounted  higher  and  brigliter.  C'a'hal 
rubbed  his  eyes  to  make  sure  the  tossing  of 
the  currach  was  not  deceiving  him.  The  fire 
came,  not  from  the  friendly  signal  -  towei- 
which  marked  the  Southern  Channel,  but 
from  behind  the  breakers  of  Allatruffaun, 
with  nothing  but  precipices  a  thousand  feet 
sheer  towering  overhead,  and  nothing  but 
wastes  of  white  breakers  bellowing  in  the 
caverns  underneath. 

"It  is  murder!"  groaned  Ca'hal,  and  the 
name  of  Dowdarr'a  the  Red  struggled 
through  his  clenched  teeth. 

Another  tremendous  upheaval  sent  the 
currach  to  the  crest  of  a  mountain  wave. 
The  great  ship  had  come  nearer — frightfully 
nearer.  The  islanders  had  never  seen  so 
majestic  a  thing  afloat.  The  Galeaza  came 
on,  dark  and  gigantic  as  some  .sea-monster 
of  fable,  whose  wings  were  its  banks  of  great 
swinging  oars.  It  was  scudding  before  the 
gale  with  bare  and  broken  masts  in  the  full 
run  of  the  tide.  No  sooner  had  the  fire 
flamed  up  ashore  than  Ca'hal  could  see  the 
Galeaza's  unwieldy  bulk  lying  over  against 
the  current  in  an  alteied  course:  it  was 
shaping  straight  for  where  the  treacherous 
signal  promised  the  channel — straight  for 
the  breakers  of  Kinn'atevdilla  with  all  the 
force  of  its  tViree  hundred  roweis. 

"  It  is  not  too  late  to  warn  them.  A  twist 
of  the  helm  would  bring  them  safe  behind 
Innisliturc,"  cried  Ca'hal.  "  Round  with  her 
head!" 

"  'Tis  madness  in  this  broken  sea,"  shouted 
Derrig  as  from  his  grave  under  the  pelting 
spray. 

"Give  me  your  oai-s,"  Ca'hal  said,  between 
his  teeth. 

"  We'll  try  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ! "  sang  out  Tirr'elach. 
"  Ab  -  ab  -  oo  !  Here  goes  !  "  They  had 
struggled  almost  out  of  the  sweep  of  the 
current,  where  a  counter-tide  began  to  run 
for  the  channel  of  the  Calliachcrom.  Derrig's 
left  hand  had  no  sooner  lifted  its  oar  than 
a  cross-sea,  heaving  forward,  crashed  across 
the  bow  of  the  currach  as  its  head  strove  to 
rise,  and  buried  the  little  boat  and  its  rowers 
in  a  yawning  sepulchre  of  spray,  to  the  joy 
of  the  maniac  winds.  Ca'hal's  first  feeling 
was  one  of  suffocation,  then  of  some  stunning 
tumult  in  the  head,  ending  in  silence.  The 
wind  beating  his  forehead,  and  a  taste  of 


brine  in  his  throat,  soon  told  him  tliat  he 
had  been  whirled  to  the  top  of  a  wave  again. 
He  even  thought  he  could  hear  the  halloos 
of  his  comrades  somewhere  in  the  wild 
wastes  around  him.  He  shook  out  his  liair 
like  a  sea-gull  after  its  sleep  on  the  waters, 
and  with  scarcely  less  confidence  in  hLs 
native  element,  surrendered  himself  to 
winds  and  waters  to  waft  him  where  they 
would.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  An  eddy 
on  the  edge  of  the  current  washed  him 
shorewards  on  the  swell  of  a  great  Vjillow. 
He  had  almost  steadied  himself  on  the  sands 
amidst  the  blinding  sea -wrack,  when  the 
returning  billow,  with  its  hollow,  hungry 
gulp,  swallowed  him  again;  but  it  was  only 
to  disgorge  him  with  the  next  wave,  bleed- 
ing and  insensible,  high  among  the  rocks 
bounding  the  little  beach  of  Glassillaun.  He 
was  awakened  by  the  moans  of  a  man,  and, 
groping  among  the  rocks,  found  the  body  of 
Tirr-'elach,  the  Harper. 

"What,  alive  and  safe!  Better  than  all 
the  drugs  in  Father  Walter's  cordial  is  the 
sight  of  you,  son  of  Owen!  Myself?  Musha, 
some  devil  of  a  rock  took  a  share  out  of  my 
head,  that  is  all.  Derrig,  is  it?  Ask  me 
will  the  fweelaun  fly  safe  home  in  a  capful 
of  wind." 

"My  poor  Tirr'elach,  you  are  bleeding,' 
said  Ca'hal,  whose  hand  was  wet  with  blood 
pouring  from  the  Harper's  forehead. 

"  Bee  dho  bust !  (hush !)  or  it  is  better 
blood  will  be  lost,"  was  the  whispered  reply. 
"There  are  worse  spirits  abroad  to-night 
than  the  storm.  Look  there,  on  the  point 
of  Glassillaun !  Oh,  murder !  she  is  going 
straight  for  it ! " 

There  was  a  rift  of  light  among  the  flying 
tatters  of  cloud  in  the  southern  sky  where 
the  wind  was  dying  down.  Sure  enough 
through  the  swirling  rain  and  spray,  the 
great  hull  of  the  Galeaza  was  dri\nng  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  rocks  where  the  helms- 
man, calculating  that  tlie  wreckers'  fires 
under  Allatruffiiun  marked  the  breakei^  at 
Kinn'atevdilla,  looked  to  find  the  Southern 
Cluumel.  It  was  the  San  Lorenzo,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Naples  Division  of  the  Invin- 
cible Armada.  The  mighty  fleet,  swarming 
with  the  heroes  and  aventureros  of  Lepanto 
and  the  Jornada  of  Terceir:\,  under  captains 
whose  very  names  rang  with  the  sonorous 
majesty  of  a  Te  Deum — the  Martinez  de  Re- 
caldes,  the  Miquel  de  Oquendos,  the  Martin 
de  Bertendonas,  the  Hugo  de  Moncados,  the 
Diego  Flores  Valdes,  and  the  rest — had  for 
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six  weeks  staggered  around  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Britain  to  the  farthest  Orkneys,  under 
a  series  of  such  blows  from  tempests,  ill-luck, 
and  incompetent  commandership  as  had  never 
before  rained  down  upon  a  human  enter- 
prise. Having  lost  but  two  ships  out  of 
their  host  to  the  enemy,  they  floundered 
blindly  through  unending  storms  on  inhos- 
pitable coasts,  strewing  their  course  along 
the  Hebrides  and  the  iron  coasts  of  Conn'acht 
with  the  wrecks  of  their  regal  galleons  and 
treasure-ships,  until  the  proudest  soldiers 
of  Europe  were  gnawing  the  flesh  of  their 
mules,  and  faint  from  their  half  rations  of 
vei"minous  biscuit,  rotting  garbanzos,  and 
stinking  water;  and  the  Captain -general 
of  the  Ocean  Sea,  shut  up  in  his  cabin  with 
his  despair,  had  no  more  cheerful  orders  to 
signal  to  the  shattei'ed  remnants  of  his  In- 
vincible Armada  than  to  crawl  back  as  best 
they  might  to  the  mourning  land  of  Spain. 
The  San  Lorenzo  had  been  reeling  from 
storm  to  stoi'm  in  the  open  sea,  with  furled 
sails  and  torn  rigging,  in  the  last  extremities 
of  hunger  and  disease,  when,  caught  in  this 
night's  gale  and  in  the  wash  of  the  rapid 
current  inside  the  Bills,  it  was  determined 
to  run  for  the  Cu'an  Moh  for  food  and 
shelter. 

The  friendly  tongues  of  the  fires  ashore 
were  confirmed  by  the  shouts  that  were 
heard  on  the  Galeaza  from  the  occupants  of 
the  overturned  curiach.  Under  the  swing 
of  its  mighty  oars,  the  Galeaza  was  stretch- 
ing forward  for  the  channel  with  the  full 
momentum  of  its  unwieldy  bulk,  with  plenty 
of  sea -room  to  clear  the  fires,  which,  to 
the  helmsman,  marked  the  Kinn'atevdilla 
breakers,  when  a  dull  roar  to  star-board 
struck  like  cold  steel  on  the  helmsman's 
heart.  The  order  to  rest  was  whistled  along 
the  rowers'  benches.  A  faint  white  line 
began  to  show  out  of  the  murk.  The  next 
moment  the  rent  in  the  clouds  disclosed  the 
fate  awaiting  the  Galeaza.  The  breakers  of 
Kinn'atevdilla  were  roaring  on  the  beam  of 
San  Lorenzo  a  mile  to  the  south.  The  ship 
was  driving  headlong  upon  a  coast  which 
was  a  jagged  wall  of  iron.  The  Clio's  and 
surges  were  still  dee])  in  the  darkness.  The 
order  to  back  full  speed  was  shouted  into 
the  waist,  but,  while  the  huge  blades  were 
reversing,  a  great  shudder  shook  every  tim- 
ber of  the  Galeaza,  and  every  nerve  of  the 
stoutest  aventurero  on  board.  The  gigantic 
ship  trembled  like  a  wounded  animal  on  the 
point  of  the  low  headland  on  which  it  had 


struck.  Cannon  and  culverin,  mules,  wine- 
jars,  treasure-chests,  went  over  the  side  in 
vain  in  the  attempt  to  warp  the  Galeaza  off 
her  bed  in  the  rocks  and  sands.  Every  suc- 
cessive billow  started  fresh  seams.  Water 
was  already  hissing  through  the  hold.  She 
could  only  be  torn  ofl'  to  go  to  pieces.  Men 
with  bloodshot  eyes  were  hacking  at  the 
ropes  of  the  barcas  with  their  hatchets. 
Others,  worn  with  disease  and  hunger,  prayed 
with  palms  extended  on  their  breasts,  and 
stirred  not. 

From  the  cove  in  which  they  had  been 
thrown  up,  Ca'hal  and  the  Harper  were  near 
enough  to  see  the  barcas  launched  in  the 
surf,  and  tossing  for  a  moment  on  the  swell 
of  some  tremendous  wave,  apparitions  of  the 
lost  throwing  up  their  arms  as  the  white 
deluges  opened  to  swallow  them.  Planks, 
barrels,  the  bodies  of  horses  and  men  began 
to  be  flung  with  deadly  thuds  upon  the 
beach  at  their  feet.  One  chaloupe  alone 
righted  itself.  Their  hearts  thumped  at 
their  sides  as  they  saw  it  clear  the  breakers 
at  the  Point.  They  heard  a  suppressed 
clamour  of  voices  and  scrambling  of  feet 
among  the  cliff's  overhead.  Men  were  slid- 
ing down  the  crags  which  rose  between  the 
fires  at  Allatruff'aun  and  the  cove  outside 
which  the  Galeaza  had  gone  aground.  The 
chaloupe  was  already  touching  the  sands 
when  a  violent  gust  hurled  it  against  a 
sunken  rock  and  tore  its  timbers  asunder  as 
with  the  crash  of  a  hundred  axes.  But  the 
wave  on  which  it  had  been  borne  was  already 
retreating,  leaving  the  wrecked  boat  high 
and  dry,  and  while  the  next  wave  was  thun- 
dering forward  half  a  dozen  men  crawled 
out  of  the  broken  timbers  high  up  on  the 
beach. 

The  men  knelt  on  the  sands  in  a  circle 
around  one  who,  in  a  strong  voice,  recited 
the  Antiphon :  "  Ecce  de  nubibus  cceli  Domini 
misericordia  magna!"  There  was  a  hush  as 
though  the  screaming  winds  and  thunderous 
seas  had  heard  the  voice  of  One  stronger 
than  themselves.  The  soldiers  of  Spain 
bowed  their  bare  heads,  fervent  as  monks  in 
their  choir,  and  responded:  '''^ Mantes  et  mare 
cantabunt  coram  Deo  laudem!" 

Again  came  the  thunders  of  the  storm, 
mingled  this  time  with  discords  more  fear- 
ful still.  With  wild  yells,  figures  burst 
from  behind  the  rocks,  and  swarmed  over 
the  beach  towards  the  kneeling  Spaniards. 
The  dawn  was  already  piercing  the  haze, 
and  Ca'hal  could  see  one  of  the  Spaniards, 
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whose  noble  port,  even  without  the  great 
gold  chain  about  his  neck,  was  a  sufficient 
emblem  of  command,  advance  towards  the 
wreckers  with  extended  hand. 

"We  are  brothers,"  lie  said,  "come  for 
your  deliverance  and  the  deliverance  of  our 
Holy  Faith." 

"  You  are  Byngham's  prisoners,"  cried  a 
voice  in  broken  Spanish.  "Your  swords  or 
your  heads!" 

"  Ah !  then,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and 
Santiago  I "  The  Spaniard's  sword  was  out,  ' 
and  he  lunged  forward,  but  hunger  and 
exhaustion  were  too  much  for  him.  He 
stumbled  on  the  sands,  and  as  he  fell  for- 
ward received  the  thrust  of  a  broadsword 
deep  in  the  lungs. 

The  tragedy  had  passed  in  an  instant, 
while  the  "Alleluia"  of  the  Antiphon  was 
still  sounding.  He  who  had  recited  it 
stalked  forward  from  the  circle  of  kneeling 
Spaniards,  massive  as  a  moving  castle,  and 
waving  a  great  crucifix,  banner-like,  over  his 
head,  cried  out  in  Gaelic : 

"My  grief  until  the  judgment-day,  what 
is  this?  O  Kinaul  na  wolla'chtan!  (ac- 
cursed breed !)  did  Christ  die  for  such  a 
people?" 

The  wreckers  withered  as  under  the  breath 
of  an  anathema.  The  foremost  sank  on 
their  knees  in  the  sands.  Their  teeth  chat- 
tered as  the  ci'y,  "  The  Abbot ! "  trembled 
on  their  lips. 

"  Throw  that  sword  down,  or  take  from 
me  a  curse  that  will  wound  you  deeper  than 
a  sword's  point ! " 

The  sword,  still  dripping  with  blood,  was 
not  lowered.  "  I  fear  neither  your  curses  nor 
your  Spaniards.  Leave  the  road,  O  Cleric, 
or—" 

A  groan  of  horror  burst  from  bearded 
men,  as  the  bloody  sword  glittered  over  the 
Abbot's  head.  Others  in  the  backgi'ound — 
brawny  Clandonnel  Scots  in  iron  caps  and 
shirts  of  mail  falling  down  to  their  naked 
red  shanks — gave  an  approving  growl.  A 
barrel  of  aquardiente  washed  on  the  beach 
had  already  been  broached.  Eyes  were 
kindling  with  an  unholy  flame. 

The  Abbot  stood  terrible  as  a  mountain 
on  whose  heights  thunderbolts  were  forging. 
Transferring  the  crucifix  to  his  left  hand, 
with  his  right  he  seized  the  rapier  fiom  the 
wounded  Spaniard.  The  sough  of  terror 
from  the  kneeling  wreckers  went  up  again. 
The  Eedshanks  closed  in,  somewhat  daunted, 
watching  their  champion.    The  Abbot's  blade 


was  being  wielded  with  the  fierce  joy  of  a 
soldier  again  girt  with  his  weapon  after  an 
age  of  fetters  and  inaction.  The  lightnings 
of  the  altar  and  the  battle-field  were  blent  in 
his  eye. 

"Not  you.  Father, — not  you!"  A  figure 
had  risen  up  between  the  combatants.  The 
rapier  was  snatched  from  the  Abbot's  hand, 
and  in  his  place  Ca'hal  U'Maelia  stood  con- 
fronting Dowdarr'a.  A  pale,  rosy  light  from 
the  east  was  glowing  upon  Dowdarr'a's  red- 
gold  hair  and  superb  limbs.  Ca'hal's  sword- 
arm  contracted  with  some  curious  spasm  of 
paralysis.  For  a  moment  the  dripping  sword 
in  front  of  him  vanished,  and  he  was  again 
in  the  boyish  humour  to  sink  down  before 
his  idol  in  wonder  and  worship.  Standing 
there  before  the  dawn  in  the  glory  of  ruddy 
health,  his  head  set  upon  its  strong  throne 
of  shoulders  and  chest  with  the  grace  of  a 
young  war-horse,  his  figure  clothed  as  with 
the  sun  in  the  resplendent  jerkin  and  laces 
that  had  first  intoxicated  him  with  the 
braveries  of  the  Gailliv,  Dowdarr'a  the  Red 
had  never  before  appeared  to  him  more 
dazzling  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  young 
god.  But  of  a  fallen  god,  alas  I — for  the 
bright  blood  of  his  cheeks  was  darkening 
into  black  purple  with  hate,  and  the  very 
gold  of  his  rich  English  attire  was  tarnished 
by  the  night's  tempest,  and  his  eyes  were 
baleful  lakes  of  fire. 

"  Thanks  to  the  De\al,  it  is  you  ! "  he  cried, 
furiously  running  in  with  all  his  force. 
Ca'hal  had  to  bound  back  to  parry  the  tre- 
mendous thrust  that  was  going  straight  for 
his  heart.  He  felt  the  hot  sting  of  steel 
somewhere  about  his  breast,  but  the  stroke 
was  repulsed  with  a  success  that  drew  a 
curse  from  between  his  antagonist's  white 
fangs.  The  wreckers  watched  with  gaping 
mouths,  while  Ca'hal,  taking  a  swordsman's 
advantage  of  the  young  giant's  contempt 
and  fury,  turned  the  point  of  the  broad- 
sword again  and  again,  and  then  slipping 
within  his  guard,  pricked  Dowdarr'a  back, 
stupefied  like  a  bull  loosed  from  his  first 
toril,  and  furious  with  the  darts  of  steel  that 
came  in  on  him  he  knew  not  how.  A  shout 
rose  from  the  wreckers.  Dowdarr'a  had 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  the  Spaniard. 
He  fell  on  his  back  with  a  thud  against  the 
sands.  The  rapier  had  gone  deep  into  the 
flesh  of  his  sword-arm,  and  Ca'hal  was  stand- 
ing over  him,  his  foot  upon  the  broadsword 
which  had  slipped  from  the  grasp  of  the 
wounded  arm. 
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"Strike,  iu  the  Devil's  name  I"  cried  the 
"Wounded  man,  over  whose  head  the  point  of 
the  I'apier  was  glittering. 

"  If  only  the  Dowdarr'a  I  once  knew  would 
live  again — " 

"  As  your  conquered  slave  to  prepare  your 
bridal  bed!  Morravausg  (with  a  winding- 
sheet  upon  you)  for  a  hypocrite !  The  true 
depth  of  hell  is  not  deep  enough  to  cover  my 
shame  this  day."  The  wounded  ami  began 
to  search  at  his  girdle ;  his  sgee'an  was 
glittering  cold  in  his  hand.  Ca'lial  drew 
back  to  be  prepared  for  a  spring.  The 
group  around  him  sent  forth  a  hollow  cry, 
which  struck  on  his  heart  like  the  note  of  a 
death-bell.  Dowdarr'a  had  lifted  his  arm 
with  a  groan  of  anguish,  and  plunged  his 
sgee'an  inifb  his  own  breast,  deep  to  the 
hilt. 

"There  is  still  time  for  repentance.  God 
and  Mary  are  merciful,"  cried  the  Abbot, 
kneeling  and  laying  his  ear  to  the  heart 
from  which  no  blood  was  coming.  "Too 
late ! "  he  said,  standing  sternly  up.  "  Let  all 
traitors  and  apostates  beware.  All  that  a 
son  of  our  Holy  Church  may  say  for  him  is, 
God  forgive  him ! " 

Some  crossed  themselves,  and  whispered 
"  Amen ! "  with  the  sough  of  the  wind  in  a 
lonely  place.  Others,  hot  with  the  fire  of 
the  aquardiente,  closed  in  with  the  hungry 
growl  of  beasts  of  prey.  The  swords  of 
Ca'hal  and  Tirr'elach  and  the  Spaniaids  en- 
compassed him  with  a  ring  of  steel,  but  the 
Abbot,  firm-planted  as  the  eternal  rock, 
tossed  them  aside,  and  faced  the  glitteiing 
eyes  and  knives  of  the  Redshanks.  All  in  a 
moment  the  alarm-bell  from  the  Keep 
clanged  through  the  island,  and  the  blasts 
of  horns  began  to  ling  from  hill  to  hill. 

"We're  still  six  stout  swords,"  whispered 
C'a'hal.  "  Father,  stand  back  and  let  us  try 
their  edges  on  the  Scots  before  the  whole 
clan  is  down  upon  us." 

"  Boy,  the  swords  of  all  tho  legions  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  are  with  us,"  was  the  calm 
reply. 

"We'll  want  them,"  grumbled  Tirr'elach. 
"  See !  here  comes  Graun'ya  Uaile  herself." 

The  Vanree'han  flung  herself  from  the 
back  of  her  steaming  pony  and  halted  for  a 
moment  while  her  eye  took  in  the  scene. 
The  storm-clouds  were  still  darkling  as  they 
hurried  away  in  the  rear-guard  of  the  re- 
treating tempest,  but  the  livid  light  from 
the  east  was  already  clear  enough  to  present 
every  element  of  the  tragedy  to  Graun'ya 


LTaile's  keen  eye  at  a  glance — the  great 
Galeaza  going  to  pieces  with  every  new 
thunder  of  the  breakers  at  the  Point  of 
Glassillaun — the  waves  speckled  with  planks, 
spars,  chests,  and  dead  men's  bodies — the 
little  beach,  terrible  with  tlie  roar  of  the 
corpse-laden  surges  —  the  Abbot's  uplifted 
crucifix  and  bare  square-set  head  towering 
sternly  in  the  midst  of  flashing  weapons  and 
eyes  that  flashed  more  savagely  still.  The 
apparition  of  the  Vanree'han  caused  one  of 
those  unearthly  hushes,  in  which  the  very 
beating  of  the  waves  seemed  to  deepen  the 
silence. 

The  thunders  rolled  again  along  the 
Abbot's  forehead.  "  So  this  is  your  doing," 
he  said,  striding  forward  to  meet  her.  "  See 
how  you  will  like  your  work ! "  He  seized 
her  by  the  wrist,  and  drew  her  towards 
where  the  wounded  Spaniard  was  lying.  The 
wreckers  stood  overawed,  witli  open  mouths 
of  wondei\  The  Vanree'han  made  no  gesture 
of  protest,  though  her  hand  was  being 
crushed  as  in  a  vice,  and  a  sensation  of  being 
forced — of  being  dragged — forward  came 
over  her.  The  Abbot  cast  her  hand  off  and 
pointed  downwards.  Suddenly  a  cry  sharp 
as  the  plunge  of  a  sword  tore  her  breast, 
and  she  flung  hei-self  madly  on  the  sands 
beside  the  body. 

"  Death  of  my  heart ! — my  dream ! "  she 
groaned.  "Oh  no,  no,  not  dead — he  is  not 
dead!" 
I  The  sound  of  her  voice  thrilled  the  dying 
Spaniard  like  some  magician's  draught.  The 
dark  eyes  under  the  soft  curves  of  the  eye- 
brows opened  with  a  delicious  wonder,  and 
I  lost  themselves  in  the  unfathomable  deeps  of 
tenderness  that  cried  to  him  in  the  yearn- 
ing gaze  of  Graun'ya  Uaile.  She  raised  his 
hand  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  it  with  a  sacra- 
mental solemnity.  The  dark  olive  face, 
noble  with  the  old  Spanish  beauty  of  Guz- 
man the  Good,  softened  into  a  smile  of 
divine  content. 

"  It  is  you ! "  he  whispered  faintly.  "  It  is 
Heaven  !"  The  smile  was  still  there  and  the 
dark  eyes  stiil  seemed  to  rest  on  her :  but  it 
was  only  seeming.  The  head  fell  back  on 
its  bed  of  black  curls  as  into  a  coffin. 

The  wreckers,  whose  shirts  of  mail  were 
not  as  proof  against  the  shafts  of  death  as 
their  rugged  hearts,  held  their  breath.  The 
words  of  anathema  on  the  Abbot's  lips  would 
not  come.  A  wail  of  women  somewhere 
behind,  in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  rudely 
broke  the  stillness. 
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Graun'ya  Uaile's  ear  pricked  up.  She 
iitarted  to  her  feet,  as  if  called  back  to  the 
world  from  some  deep  dream,  aud  stood 
hau;^Iitily  erect. 

"  What  is  it,  my  Sheeva?"  she  cried  to  the 
attendant,  who  had  just  come  on  the  scene, 
and  stood  tremblingly  apart. 

The  Sharrivaun's  eye,  which  had  looked 
on  reddened  battle-axes  aud  exploding  cul- 
verins  undauntedly,  cowered  under  her  mis- 
tress's scrutiny.  Her  tongue  grew  too  thick 
to  permit  her  utterance.  She  fell  on  her 
knees,  stammering  out,  "My  child,  my 
child!"  while  the  whole  expanse  of  her 
purple-blue  jaws  and  mighty  bosom  was 
shaking  with  sobs  that  reverberated  with 
the  rumblings  of  an  earthquake. 

"Speak  out — and  quickly,"  said  the  Van- 
ree'han.  "  Do  you  think  it  is  tidings  of  hope 
there  can  be  this  day  for  me?" 

"A  man  of  the  Bourkes  is  just  come  across 
the  Cu'an  from  the  Gailliv.  The  MacWilliam 
— alas  the  deed  I — " 

"Speak  on,  my  Sheeva! — Byngham  has 
not  dared — " 

"Yesterday — on  the  Bowling-green  of 
Cashlaun-Barry — " 

"What! — slain? — hanged  like  a  churl? — 
the  boldest  sword,  the  truest  gentleman  of 
Conn'acht!"  groaned  the  Abbot,  his  hands 
clasped  against  his  face. 

"Our  chief,  our  adviser,  and  our  mighty 
man!" 

"And  Byngham  is  on  the  march  for  the 
West  for  the  plunder  of  the  Spaniards." 

The  Abbot's  head  rose  like  a  mountain's 
peak  over  the  clouds,  and  his  eyes  sent  forth 
darts  of  lightning.  "  So,  woman,"  his  terrible 
voice  rang,  "this  is  how  Byngham  has  re- 
warded you  for  your  treason  to  Church  and 
country !  Or  was  the  murder  of  the  Mac- 
William  part  of  the  plot  too? — part  of  the 
price.' — aud  is  Byngham  coming  but  to  share 
with  you  the  wreckage  of  the  Spaniard,  the 
jewels  of  Don  Alonso?  Woe  unto  the  clan 
that  bred  you !  May  their  silver  be  turned 
into  dross,  and  their  wine  be  mingled  with 
bitterness,  and  their  strength  be  as  the 
ashes  of  tow  ! " 

Graun'ya  Uaile  was  as  if  she  heard  not. 
As  the  sound  of  the  Abbot's  commination 
died  away  she  turned  to  him  with  head 
proudly  arched,  and  an  imperious  wave  of 
tlie  hand,  "Another  time  for  this,"  she 
said.     "  I  am  not  what  you   think  me — at 


least,  in  so  far  a.s  1  have  -wTonged  those 
who  are  gone ;  it  is  enough  tliat  sadness  and 
I  will  never  separate  from  this  day.  My 
Sheeva,  hasten  to  the  castle,  and  see  that 
these  gentlemen  of  Spain  receive  proper 
entertainment.  I  would  be  alone! "and  she 
waved  her  hand  again  towards  the  moun- 
tain-path fzom  the  Ijeach. 

Her  eye  and  the  eye  of  the  AVjbot  met,  as 
in  some  silent  duello.  There  was  that  in 
the  woman's  love  and  sorrow  which  over- 
awed him.  He  found  himself  moving  silently 
away  in  the  direction  in  which  her  eye  com- 
manded him. 

The  beach  was  now  swarming  with  the  . 
wild  figures  and  weapons  of  the  clansmen 
roused  from  their  beds  of  rushes  by  the 
alarm-bell.  "I  would  be  alone!"  repeated 
the  Vanree'lian,  turning  towards  them,  im- 
patiently stamping  her  foot.  The  clans- 
men's eyes  rested  greedily  on  the  booty 
encumbering  the  beach,  but  they  turned 
sullenly  away.  The  Eedshanks  glowered 
mutinously  behind  their  broadswords.  One 
of  them  had  sidled  to  the  body  of  Don 
Alonso,  fascinated  by  the  great  chain  of 
gold  about  his  neck,  on  which  the  first  i-ays 
of  suni'ise  were  sparkling.  He  was  already 
tearing  off  the  chain. 

"  A  yeelminuch  graundha !  (you  ugly  mer- 
cenary !)  do  you  dare?"  cried  the  Vanree'han, 
whipping  out  her  sword  and  striking  off  the 
fingers  that  held  the  chain.  She  stooped  for 
the  gold  ornament,  and  cast  it  with  all  her 
strength  far  into  the  waves.  "The  man 
who  looks  for  booty  here  this  day  will  drown 
as  deep  as  that  chain  of  gold  lies." 

The  old  passion  of  love  and  fear  for 
Graun'ya  Uaile  flamed  out  in  presence  of 
that  haughty  aud  commanding  figure.  The 
gigantic  Redshank  cast  an  eye  upon  his 
wounded  hand,  and  departed  without  a 
groan.  The  clan.'^men  slunk  away  faster  and 
faster,  with  downcast  heads,  dimly  sensible 
they  were  in  presence  of  a  grief  too  strong 
to  be  argued  with  by  stroke  of  .sword  or 
greed  of  liooty. 

Graun'ya  Uaile  looked  around.  There 
was  nobody  left  but  the  Shairivaun,  apai-t, 
silent,  immovable  as  one  of  the  Glassillaun 
rocks.  She  was  alone  in  the  tremendous 
cathedral,  whose  walls  were  iron  cliffs,  and 
whose  organ  music  was  the  lamentation  of 
the  waves — alone  with  the  dead,  with  her 
sorrow,  and  with  her  love. 
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THE  CRIMINALITY  OF  LETTY  MOORE.^ 

Mary  Willett  had  decided  to  emigrate. 
As  this  is  not  her  story,  it  is  unnecessary  at 
this  juncture  to  explain  why. 

It  was  an  October  afternoon,  but  chilly ; 
the  frost  had  come  too  soon,  and  the  leaves 
were  too  russet  and  too  brown  for  the  time 
of  year,  and  the  breath  of  the  north  wind 
was  cold. 

Maiy  stood  by  the  window  of  Letty 
Moore's  kitchen,  looking  out.  One  takes  a 
careless  attitude  sometimes  when  not  quite 
at  ease  with  the  topic  under  discussion. 
Letty  sat  facing  the  light,  which  fell  fully 
on  her  small-featured,  large -eyed  face,  and 
showed  the  anxiety  there. 

"  I  wouldn't  go,  if  I  were  you,"  Letty  said. 

"  If  you  were  me  you  just  would,"  Mary 
answered  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  You  are  so  young,"  Letty  went  on  wist- 
fully. 

"  That  is  a  fault  one  outgrows  with  time." 

"And  you  are  so  pretty." 

"  That  should  help  me." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  does,  always,  when 
a  girl  has  her  way  to  make." 

"It  is  decided  that  I  am  going,  anyway, 
so  there  is  no  use  in  seeing  the  worst  side  of 
things  now." 

Letty  began  to  cry.  "Does  John  ap- 
prove?" she  asked.  John  was  Mary's  bro- 
ther. 

"Of  course  he  does ;  but  for  him  I  couldn't 
go — he  will  find  the  money ;  he  says  it  is 
only  fair,  since  I  am  set  on  it." 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 


Letty  wiped  away  her  fast-falling  tears. 
"  I  wish —  I  wish — "  she  said  miserably. 

"  If  there  was  any  good  in  wishing,"  Mary 
intei'rupted  in  a  hard  tone,  "  I  should  wish 
that  home  was  a  happier  place  for  us  young 
ones,  and  that  John  might  marry  you." 

"That  has  been  nothing  but  your  fancy 
ever,"  Letty  said  firmly,  and  for  the  moment 
the  bright  flush  of  colour  in  her  face  made 
her  almost  as  pretty  as  her  friend.  "Be- 
cause you  like  me  you  think  he  does,  it's 
nothing  but  that." 

"I  don't  know  that  he'll  ever  tell  you  of 
it,"  Mary  went  on,  "  having  so  little  to  offer 
you  as  things  are,  but  he  has  always  been 
fond  of  you." 

A  current  of  thought  ran,  like  slow  and 
harmless  flame,  through  Letty's  mind;  she 
had  not  a  foitune,  it  was  true,  but  she  had 
her  industry  —  that  meant  money,  and  a 
home  of  her  own,  in  case  John  thought  the 
paternal  home  was  too  full  already.  But 
girls  do  not  enunciate  thoughts  of  this  kind, 
even  to  their  closest  intimates.  Letty  seemed 
to  think  in  lightning  flashes,  but  when  she 
spoke  her  words  were  measured,  and  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  her  thoughts. 

"When  do  you  mean  to  go?"  she  asked. 

"Next  week,  if  I  am  living." 

"Oh,  dear,"  Letty  said  with  a  bursting 
sigh,  "  and  the  weather  growing  colder  every 
day,  and — everything ! " 

Mary  shrugged  hei'  shoulders. 

"  I'll  give  you  my  fur  cloak,"  said  Letty, 
hurriedly.  "  It'll  not  need  much  altering  to 
fit  you,  and  it's  that  warm  it'll  keep  the  life 
in  you,  and  I'll  make  you  a  hood  for  the 
journey,  a  lined  one,  to  fit  close  round  your 
face." 

Mary  threw  her  arms  about  her  friend's 
neck,  and  burst  into  tears,  all  her  wounded 
pride,  her  resentment,  perhaps  her  dread  of 
the  enterprise  before  her,  finding  utterance 
thus. 

Letty  Moore  was  a  professional ;  that  is  to 
say,  she  had  been  trained  to  dressmaking, 
and  lived  by  it  exclusively,  in  which  respect 
she  differed  from  several  others  at  Grimpat, 
who  worked  at  the  business  fitfully,  and  had 
some  income  apart  from  it.  But  there  was 
not  a  fortune  in  the  industry  even  to  a  pro- 
fessional.    No  Grimpat  woman  ever  thought 
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of  more  than  one  new  dress  in  the  year,  and, 
where  that  was  a  good  one,  such  as  a  silk, 
why,  it  did  for  several  subsequent  years,  of 
course.  But  this  involved  few  changes  of 
fashion,  and  on  the  whole,  was  for  the  peace  i 
of  mind  of  diessmakers.  j 

There  were  times  when  Letty  wished  that 
she  was  not  the  best  dressmaker,  which  goes  j 
to  prove  that  she  was  a  little  more  of  a 
woman  and  a  little  less  of  an  artist  than 
might  have  been  believed,  and  that  was  | 
when  accident  brought  her  now  and  then  a  ' 
sudden  rush  of  work  and  responsibility.  It 
was  on  the  very  evening  of  Mary's  visit  to  i 
her  that  old  Mr.  Tedford  died,  and  as  he 
was  very  well-to-do,  and  of  the  highest 
respectability,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
neighbourhood  claimed  kindred  with  him  ' 
and  went  into  mourning.  Letty  stitched 
and  stitched,  and  fitted,  and  altered,  and  : 
sent  home  parcels  all  day  long,  so  that  the 
eve  of  her  friend's  departure  had  arrived 
before  she  found  time  to  make  in  her  fur 
cloak  the  few  alterations  she  had  spoken  of. 
When  these  were  completed  she  locked  up 
her  house  and  took  the  carrier's  cart  to  Nut- 
ford.  She  was  bound  to  supply  the  hood 
she  had  promised,  and  there  was  no  suitable 
material  to  be  procured  nearer  home.  Owing 
to  work  and  pre-occupation,  Letty  had  for- 
gotten that  the  day  was  a  Thursday,  and 
that  the  Nutford  shops  closed  early  on 
Thursdays.  When  she  found  the  windows 
all  shuttered  and  the  doors  all  barricaded, 
Letty's  natural  conclusion  was  that  Nutfoixl 
was  also  in  mourning  for  Mr.  Tedford.  But 
after  a  moment  the  reasonable  explanation 
occurred  to  her,  and  she  sped  from  house  to 
house  and  from  street  to  street — in  vain ; 
such  shops  as  remained  open  offered  nothing 
better  than  could  be  found  at  Grimpat. 

Letty  went  home  in  a  kind  of  despair. 
She  had  promised  that  hood,  and  Mary  was 
depending  on  it,  and  to  present  herself  be- 
fore Mary  in  the  morning  without  it  was  a 
prospect  she  had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
face.  Arrived  at  her  own  house,  she  opened 
every  trunk,  and  drawer,  and  receptacle. 
She  studied  the  possibilities  of  every  rem- 
nant, but  there  was  nothing  that  would  be 
of  the  slightest  service.  Sc<irlet  satin,  striped 
yellow  and  black  silk,  and  patchwork  were 
equally  out  of  the  question.  She  could  not 
send  her  friend  out  into  the  world  barred 
like  a  zebra  or  gay  as  a  parrokeet. 

"To  think  of  disappointing  her,  and  her 
so  fond  of  me  I"  said  Letty,  with  a  sob.     She 
Vol.  IV. 


recalled  Mary's  quick  rush  of  rapture  at  the 
mention  of  the  hood,  her  half- whispered 
words,  "  If  only  everybody  was  as  good  a.s 
you ! "  and  felt  that  to  break  her  promise 
was  too  grievous  to  think  about. 

"I  don't  know  how  I'll  face  her,  and  tliat's 
the  truth,"  she  said. 

The  floor  was  littered  with  scraps,  cut- 
tings, and  odds  and  ends.  She  began  to  sort 
them  mechanically,  putting  tlie  larger  pieces 
back  whence  they  had  been  taken,  gathering 
the  smaller  bits  into  a  covered  basket  that 
she  kept  for  refuse,  opening  and  shutting 
the  drawers  mechanically,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did. 

Suddenly  she  paused,  and  a  kind  of  tremor 
stole  over  her.  In  one  of  the  drawers  was  a 
piece  of  silk  which  she  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  keep  till  the  spring.  Old  Mrs. 
Smith  had  bought  it  as  a  present  for  her 
niece,  and  had  entrusted  it  to  the  dressmaker 
pending  her  niece's  next  visit.  Letty  with- 
drew the  silk  from  its  wrappings  of  ti.ssue 
paper  and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  On  the  outer 
cover  was  the  vendor's  name,  "John  Mar- 
shall, Nutford  ". 

"  If  only  I  had  been  in  time,"  said  Letty, 
"  I  could  have  got  a  bit  of  that ;  it's  the 
very  thing." 

She  drew  forth  a  fold  of  the  silk  and 
touched  it  with  caressing  fingers.  The 
ground  was  black,  with  a  pattern  of  trian- 
gular patches  of  pink — a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
pattern,  the  mode  of  an  hour,  a  pretty  but 
ephemeral  thing ;  but  Letty  did  not  know 
that.  She  took  her  yard-measure  and  ran 
along  the  length  of  the  piece.  "  Nine  yards," 
she  said.  Tliose  were  not  the  days  of  volu- 
minous sleeves  or  bouffant  skirts.  "Three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  would  make  the  hood, 
and  I  have  the  lining,  and  the  wadding,  and 
black  strings  that  would  do,  and  I  could 
match  the  silk  to-morrow  at  Marshall's  and 
put  it  back.  It  wouldn't  be  a  sin  ;  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  a  sin.  It  is  for  Mary's 
sake,  not  to  disii{)i)oint  lier,  and  her  so  fond 
of  me.  Oh,  dear !  I  hope  it's  not  a  sin ;  I 
wouldn't  do  a  sin  for  anything."  But  she 
had  taken  up  the  scissoi"s,  and  had  cut  off 
the  length  of  silk  required,  even  while  she 
protested. 

Until  late  in  the  night  she  sewed  fever- 
ishly. When  the  hood  was  finished,  she 
tried  it  on  herself.  "  It  makes  me  just 
bonnie  !"  she  said  with  a  gay  little  laugh,  and 
truly  at  the  moment  her  eyes  were  as  bright 
as  star's  and  her  cheeks  like  roses.     Letty 
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did  not  know  that  the  fever  of  a  first  mis- 
doing was  in  her  veins. 

She  slept  little  that  night,  because  she  had 
Mary,  and  the  hood,  and  John  Willett,  and 
all  the  others  to  think  about.  The  thought 
that  when  Mary  had  gone  she  would  scarcely 
hear  of  John,  and  certainly  never  anything 
intimate  concerning  him,  added  a  conscious 
element  to  her  depression. 

There  was  much  excitement  at  the  Wil- 
letts'  when  Letty  arrived  there,  almost  as 
much  as  if  the  occasion  had  involved  a 
marriage  or  a  funeral.  The  neighbours  had 
come  to  say  good-bye;  a  few  of  the  more 
intimate  would  remain  to  speed  Mary's  de- 
parture, the  others  left  theii"  little  gifts  and 
good  wishes  and  went  away. 

To  dispose  of  gifts  at  the  last  moment, 
when  one  is  starting  on  a  journey  to  another 
continent,  involves  trouble ;  Mary  was  very 
busy  and  excited,  half-laughing,  half-tearful, 
her  sisters  disposed  to  envy  her,  and  to  pro- 
mise that  they  would  join  her  as  soon  as  she 
advised  them  to  do  so,  while  Mrs.  Willett 
moved  about  like  a  large  and  solemn  Min- 
erva, talking  mournfully  of  wilful  children 
and  the  dangers  that  awaited  those  who 
were  ungrateful  for  a  home. 

Letty  had  determined  to  go  with  Mary  to 
Nutford;  she  wanted  her  to  wear  the  cloak 
on  her  journey  to  Liverpool,  but  she  did  not 
want  her  to  wear  it  at  Grimpat,  where  it 
would  be  recognized.  When  she  had  said 
good-bye  to  her  friend  she  would  go  to 
Marshall's  and  match  the  silk.  She  did  not 
acknowledge  this  even  to  herself,  but  it  is 
possible  that  amid  her  sorrow  and  her  fears 
she  found  it  not  altogether  unpleasant  to 
travel  half  an  hour  side  by  side  with  Mary's 
brother. 

The  leave-takings  were  over  at  last,  and 
Mary,  a  little  despondent,  a  little  elated, 
steamed  away  towards  the  New  World. 
Letty  watched  her  out  of  .sight,  wiped  her 
tears,  and  then  took  her  way  briskly  to- 
wards the  draper's.  The  practical  trod  hard 
on  the  heels  of  the  dramatic,  as  always 
happens  in  this  mixed  life  of  ours. 

Mr.  Marsliall  could  not  match  the  silk  ;  he 
said  it  was  useless  even  to  attempt  to  do  so ; 
that  the  dress  was  one  of  a  set  purchased  in 
lengths  and  so  retailed,  that  he  bought  the 
lot  at  a  clearance  sale,  and  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  where  they  had  been  made. 

Letty  thought  she  would  faint  when  she 
received  this  information ;  floating  darkness 
seemed  to  shut  the  man's  unimaginative  face 


away  from  her,  and  the  breath  on  her  lips 
felt  cold.  Mr.  Marshall  was  frightened — he 
caught  at  her  hastily  across  the  counter,  and 
helped  her  to  seat  herself.  "You  are  not 
well,"  he  said. 

"Not  just  too  well,"  she  answered  dully. 
"I  have  been  working  very  hard  lately, 
owing  to  Mr.  Tedford's  death,  you  know, 
and  then  to  see  Mary  Willett  go  away  has 
been  a  kind  of  trial ;  she  is  my  oldest  friend." 

"The  world  is  full  of  trouble,"  said  Mr. 
Maishall ;  the  occasion  demanded  speech, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  any  more  apt  or 
apposite. 

Letty  said  nothing;  she  leaned  her  arms 
on  the  counter  and  contemplated  him  in  pale 
dismay, 

"You  don't  know  even  if  that  bit  of  silk 
was  French  or  English?"  she  asked,  after 
a  pause. 

"  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it  but  what 
I  have  told  you.  Is  it  very  important  that 
it  should  be  matched?" 

"  The  dress  length  is  a  bit  short  for  what 
I  want;  I  can't  make  it  the  way  it  was 
intended,  unless  I  get  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  more." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  make  it  some  other 
way,"  the  man  answered  pleasantly.  "What 
would  you  say  to  a  bit  of  black  or  a  bit  of 
pink  for  trimming?" 

Letty  shook  her  head  as  she  rose.  "No, 
no,"  she  said,  "it  wouldn't  be  a  bit  of  good; 
nothing  will  be  any  good  but  just  the  silk 
itself." 

Mr.  Marshall  looked  after  her  as  she  went 
down  the  shop.  "She  works  too  hard,"  he 
said,  "and  she  is  a  nice  little  body — getting 
on,  too,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  She 
has  been  a  regular  customer  of  mine  for 
seven  or  eight  years."  Then  Mr.  Marshall 
sighed,  though  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
could  have  told  why. 

Letty  went  down  the  street  like  one  in 
a  dream.  The  cold  north  wind  ruffled  her 
hair  and  fluttered  her  trim  skirts,  and  blew 
coldly  into  her  distended  eyes.  "  I  am  a 
thief,"  she  was  saying  to  herself,  "a  thief!" 
Taking  the  silk  when  she  believed  she  could 
put  it  back  scarcely  seemed  a  liberty,  much 
less  a  crime ;  now  its  aspect  was  altogether 
difi"erent. 

"I  wonder  what  I'm  to  do!"  the  girl  said 
to  herself.  There  were  women  to  whom  she 
would  have  gone  immediately  and  made 
confession,  and  offered  anything  in  compen- 
sation for  the  missing  material ;  but  in  Mrs. 
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Smith's  case  this  was  not  to  be  thouglit  of. 
Mrs.  Smith  would  simply  tell  the  whole 
parish  that  Letty  Moore  was  not  honest,  or 
to  be  trusted,  because  she  had  stolen  a  piece 
of  her  silk  gown.  Then  the  thouglit  of  John 
Willett  came  into  Letty's  mind,  and  of  how 
he  would  receive  this  tidings.  "  What  will 
become  of  me,  any  way  ("  she  .s<iid. 

"  I'll  not  cliarge  her  for  anything  but  the 
bare  making,"  said  Letty.  "  I'll  put  in  all  the 
lining  and  bone  free,  and  give  her  value  that 
way,  and  I'll  line  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
with  a  bit  of  silk  ;  if  she  notices  it,  I'll  say  I 
had  it  by  me,  and  she  is  welcome  to  it." 
Tlien  she  sighed  again  ;  it  struck  her  already 
that  the  jjath  of  the  wrong-doei'  is  a  tortu- 
ous one,  and  Letty  was  very  fond  of  plain 
dealing  and  straight  ways. 

When  she  leached  home,  she  took  out  the 
piece  of  silk  and  looked  at  it ;  then  she  be- 
gan to  cry  in  a  tired  way.  "  To  think  of  me 
being  a  thief;  but  it's  just  what  I  am.  I 
suppose  it's  this  way  people  begin  to  rob 
banks  and  get  sent  to  prison.  I  wonder  will 
she  find  out?  if  she  doesn't  I'll — "  she  did 
not  know  what  wild  condition  she  wanted  to 
ofier  to  destiny,  she  only  knew  that  she  was 
ready  to  promise  anything  provided  she 
escaped  the  consequences  of  this  one  mis- 
doing. Meantime,  Mrs.  Smith  had  also  been 
to  Nutford,  and  had  also  had  an  enand  to 
John  Marshall's,  and  thus,  by  one  of  the  evil 
chances  which  overtake  certain  unfortunates, 
she  sat  down  in  the  very  chair  poor  Letty 
had  vacated,  and  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Mai'- 
shall  with  just  the  same  smile  and  the  same 
insinuating  movement  of  the  hands.  Mrs. 
Smith  laid  her  reticule  on  the  counter, 
opened  it,  took  out  her  list,  and  spoke  first 
of  bombazine. 

While  Mr.  Marshall  waited  on  her,  she 
picked  up  abstractedly  the  strip  of  silk 
Letty  had  left  behind,  and  wound  it  absent- 
mindedly  round  the  finger  of  her  cotton 
glove.  When  her  purchases  were  eff"ected, 
and  she  was  about  to  open  her  purse,  the  bit 
of  silk  caught  her  attention  for  the  first 
time. 

"Another  bit  of  my  silk,  Mr.  Marshall," 
she  said,  unbending.  "Have  you  got  a 
new  consignment  of  them  dress  lengths?  I 
wouldn't  mind  a  black  one  for  myself,  if 
you  have  a  black  as  good  a  bargain." 

Mr.  Marshall  shook  his  head.  "It's  a 
rare  chance  to  get  such  goods  as  they  were, 
so  cheap.  One  doesn't  do  tliat  twice  in  half 
a  dozen  years.     I  could  sell  them  ten  times 


over  if  I  had  more.  There  was  a  young  lady 
in  to  match  one  of  them  a  while  ago,  and  she 
is  just  distracted  that  there  is  not  more  to 
be  had.  That's  her  pattern  round  your 
finger." 

"  Mr.  Marshall,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  impres- 
sively, "you  told  me  you  had  just  one  pink 
and  black,  and  that  you  sold  it  to  me,  yet 
here's  anothei'  pink  and  black  of  somebody 
else's!" 

"  Whatever  I  told  you  at  tlie  time  was  the 
truth,'  said  Mi-.  Marshall,  with  dignity. 
"There  is  no  need  to  say  what  isn't,  to  sell 
my  goods." 

"  But  here's  another  pattern  of  the  .same,". 
Mrs.  Smith  persisted.  "  Who  brought  this 
pattern?" 

"  It  was  Miss  Moore." 

"Letty  Mooi-e  the  dres.smakerl  Well, 
now,  to  think  of  that !  Fancied  my  silk  foi- 
herself,  I  suppose,  and  thought  to  match  it. 
But  you  haven't  another,  you  .say?  Well, 
I'm  glad  of  that;  set  her  up,  indeed,  with  a 
gown  like  my  niece's.  Now  she's  cut  this 
pattern  off  my  piece ;  I  don't  call  that  deal- 
ing on  the  square,  do  you  ?" 

"  Miss  Mooi'e  is  a  very  respectable  young 
woman,  and  wouldn't  do  anything  she  couldn't 
stand  over,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  with 
decision.  "  I  have  done  business  with  her 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  I  have  a  great 
regard  for  her." 

"  That's  as  may  be,  Mr.  Mai-shall ;  but  if 
she's  cut  a  pattern  off  my  stuff,  I  don't  call  it 
on  the  squai'e,  and  so  I'll  tell  hei-." 

Letty  was  not  feeUng  at  all  well  that 
afternoon.  There  are  mental  shocks  that  try 
the  sensitive  as  much  as  a  period  of  illness. 
In  town  communities  the  filching  of  a  small 
piece  of  material  would  not  seem  a  very 
serious  matter;  the  culprit  would  regard  it 
with  indifterence,  and  the  defrauded  pei"sou 
would  probably  not  take  it  very  much  to 
heart.  But  Grimpat  morals  were  very  rigid ; 
neither  Letty  nor  anybody  else  regarded  a 
breach  of  the  eighth  commandment  lightly. 

"She'll  not  want  the  gown  till  the  spring, 
and  in  that  time,  maybe,  the  Loixl  will 
somehow  give  me  a  chance  of  putting  tilings 
right,"  the  girl  siiid ;  but  she  was  not  hope- 
ful. Letty  meant  to  pray  very  liard,  and  to 
piactise  divers  good  deeds  in  anxious  desire 
of  a  miracle.  But  instead  of  a  miracle  from 
the  sky,  came  Mrs.  Smith  up  the  garden 
path — reticule,  umbrella,  and  widow's  weeds 
complete. 

"  I  called  to  speak  about  that  bit  of  silk 
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that  you  took  charge  of  for  my  niece,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  after  an  interchange  of  greet- 
ings. She  had  not  failed  to  observe  Letty's 
start  of  dismay,  and  the  sudden  pallor  that 
followed  it. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Smith." 

"I'm  not  sure  when  my  niece  will  be  com- 
ing, and  so  I  thought  I'd  as  well  send  her 
the  bit  of  stuff,  and  let  her  have  it  made  up 
at  home ;  so  I'll  take  it." 

"I'll  send  it,"  said  Letty,  "it's  too  much 
for  you  to  carry." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "the  weight 
of  nine  yards  of  silk  is  neither  here  nor 
thei'e.     I  gave  you  no  linings,  did  IV 

The  girl  answered  "  No  ",  faintly. 

"  Then  it  will  be  the  lighter  to  carry." 

Letty  went  upstairs  and  took  out  the  piece 
of  silk,  and  folded  it  neatly  with  hands  that 
were  as  cold  as  ice.  She  knew  she  was  going 
to  be  found  out  and  ruined.  At  the  moment 
she  wished  that  she  could  die ;  if  she  were 
dead,  her  misdeed  and  Mrs.  Smith's  com- 
ments thereon  would  matter  less.  She  stood 
with  her  hands  resting  on  the  folded  parcel, 
waiting  for  some  merciful  miracle  of  this 
kind,  but  none  came.  Her  heart  beat  slowly 
and  faintly,  but  it  kept  on  beating.  When 
Letty  saw  that  help  would  not  come  from 
this  quarter,  she  went  downstairs. 

"You've  tied  it  up,  have  you?"  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  a  little  suspiciously.  "  You  mightn't 
have  done  that  without  measuring  it,  for 
fear  you  might  give  me  somebody  else's  piece 
instead  of  my  own." 

"That's  your  piece,  right  enough,"  said 
Letty  dully.  "There  was  only  one  of  that 
sort."  Then  she  clutched  at  her  terror  with 
desperation.  "  I'll  measure  it  for  you,  if  you 
like,  Mrs.  Smith." 

This  offer  reassured  the  elder  lady.  "  Not 
at  all.  Miss  Moore,"  she  said  with  some 
cordiality.  "It's  been  all  right  in  your 
hands,  I'm  sure."  Then  she  took  her  leave 
graciously  enough. 

Letty  looked  after  the  old  woman's  rigid 
figure  as  she  walked  away.  "  Maybe  she 
won't  open  it  for  a  while,  and  in  the  interval 
I'll  make  her  a  present  worth  twice  the  value 
of  what  I've  took,  then  she'll  know,  if  she 
thinks  about  it  at  all,  that  I've  paid  her  back." 

But  Mrs.  Smith  was  not  the  type  of  per- 
son to  act  in  such  an  irrelevant  manner ;  she 
took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  gloves 
when  she  reached  home,  but  she  measured 
the  silk  before  she  put  them  away,  and  the 
silk  was  three-quarters  of  a  yard  short. 


"One  never  knows  people,"  said  the  lady, 
nodding  to  herself,  "  I  would  have  thought 
Letty  Moore  as  honest  as  the  sun.  Well  1 
I'll  show  her  up." 

Drama  was  rather  remote  from  Mrs. 
Smith's  experience,  but  she  saw  a  good  many 
diumatic  possibilities  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  they  exhilarated  her.  Herself  as 
a  confiding  and  defrauded  person,  Letty 
Mooi'e  as  an  abashed  culprit,  who  had  long 
traded  on  the  good  faith  of  the  community, 
and  the  whole  of  Grimpat  for  an  admiring 
audience,  atfoi'ded  a  striking  situation.  Mrs. 
Smith  banked  up  the  fire  with  ashes,  be- 
cause she  intended  to  be  absent  some  time ; 
then  she  went  back  to  Letty  Moore's. 

Letty  was  sitting  behind  the  geraniums 
by  the  window.  She  did  not  feel  able  to 
work  that  evening,  and  so  was  thankful  that 
work  was  rather  slack.  Thus  it  happened 
that  .she  saw  Mrs.  Smith  come  in  at  the 
little  gate.  At  the  moment  she  was  not  able 
to  meet  her;  like  a  terrified  child  she  ran 
upstairs  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow  of  her 
little  bed. 

Mrs.  Smith  knocked  till  she  was  tired, 
then  she  lifted  the  door  latch  and  entered. 
The  kitchen  was  empty,  but  the  worthy 
woman  concluded  that  Letty  was  at  home, 
otherwise  she  would  not  have  left  the  door 
on  the  latch ;  she  therefore  sat  down  to 
await  her  appearance. 

Letty  had  heard  the  knocking ;  the  lifting 
of  the  latch  was  a  softer  sound,  and  did  not 
reach  her.  In  the  protracted  silence  which 
followed  she  concluded  that  Mrs.  Smith  had 
gone  away,  and  so,  after  a  time,  she  picked 
up  courage  to  descend  the  stairs.  But  Mrs. 
Smith  was  sittinsj  in  wait  for  her  at  the 
stair-foot. 

The  good  woman  had  rehearsed  every 
form  of  accusation  in  the  interval,  and  had 
thought  of  saying,  "You  stole  my  silk,  give 
me  back  my  silk";  but  at  siglit  of  the  girl,  a 
milder  mood  came  over  her,  and  she  said, 
politely  enough,  "  I  called  about  that  silk,  it 
seems  shorter  than  when  I  left  it  with  you." 

"  It  couldn't  be  shorter,  Mrs.  Smith,"  said 
Letty,  looking  at  her  antagonist  with  terri- 
fied eyes.     "  What  could  make  it  shorter  ? " 

"Tliat's  what  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
\asitor  firmly ;  "  I  only  know  that  I  gave 
you  nine  yards  of  silk,  and  that  you  gave  me 
back  eight  and  a  quarter.  I  know,  too,  that 
you  were  trying  to  match  it,  for  I  found  the 
pattern  at  Marshall's." 

Letty  sat  down,  her  hands  lying  listlessly 
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"It  was  stealing, 


in  her  lap,  her  face  pale  and  stricken. 
People  have  committed  a  murder  and  felt 
less  overwhelmed,  at  the  moment  of  aire.st, 
than  did  honest,  upright  little  Letty  Moore, 
in  face  of  the  knowledge  that  she  was  dis- 
covered to  have  "conveyed"  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  of  cheap  silk. 

"  I  needn't  deny  that  I  took  it,  Mrs. 
Smith,  since  you  know  all  about  it,"  she  said 
slowly.  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  dress 
length.  I  thought  it  had  been  cut  off  the 
piece,  and  that  I  could  match  it,  I  knew  it 
came  from  Marshall's." 

"  And  what  did  you  want  with  my  silk — 
what  had  you  to  do  with  it?"  .said  Mrs. 
Smith,  her  anger  rising 
whatever  you  say." 

"I  had  promised  Mary  Willett  a  hood, 
but  with  Mr.  Tedford's  death  and  all,  I  was 
kept  busy  until  the  last  minute ;  when  I 
went  to  buy  the  silk  the  shops  were  all 
closed.  If  they  had  been  Grinipat  shops,  I 
would  have  knocked  and  made  them  open, 
but  I  couldn't  do  that  at  Nutford.  I  felt  as 
if  I  couldn't  break  ray  word  to  Mary.  Your 
silk  was  here  in  the  house,  and  when  I  was 
looking  for  something  that  would  do  I  came 
on  it ;  I  thought  if  I  took  what  I  wanted  off 
it  I  could  put  it  back  the  next  day,  but  Mr. 
Marshall  says  it  can't  be  matched.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  make  it  good  to  you  in  any 
way  you  like." 

"  I'll  have  my  bit  of  silk,  or  nothing,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith  frigidly.  "I  don't  want  your 
money,  or  your  trimmings,  oi'  your  match- 
ings,  I  just  want  my  material  back  again, 
and  I'll  have  it,  or  I'll  know  why." 

Letty  said  nothing,  but  her  silence  and 
her  stricken  attitude,  instead  of  mollifying 
Mrs.  Smith,  goaded  her  to  fury. 

"If    there's   law   in   the   land   or  in    the 
Church,"  she  went  on,  her  voice  rising,  "  I'll 
take  the  mask  off  your  face — a  meek,  pieten-  ' 
tious,  whited  sepulchre.      To  think  of   the 
gowns,  and  cloaks,  and  linings  folk  have  en- 
trusted to  you,   Letty   Moore,  believing   in  i 
you  as  if  you  were  the  Gospel ;  it's  easy  to 
see  now  how  you  come  to  be  so  well-to-do,  i 
with  three-quarters  off  here,  and  a  yard  oflF 
there,  but  I'll  open  people's  eyes." 

Letty  rose  and  stood  before  her  accuser. 

"  You'll  have  to  do  what  you  think  right," 
she  said,  in  a  suffering,  toneless  voice.  "  I 
never  took  a  thread  or  a  hook-and-eye  be- 
longing to  living  woman  in  my  life  before,  j 
I  have  told  you  just  the  truth  of  how  I 
came  to  do  it  this  time." 


Mrs.  Smith  gave  a  snort  of  infinite  scorn. 
"  Every  thief  who  is  caught  says  it  was  the 
first  time.  We'll  see  how  many  folks  have 
missed  things  when  I  show  you  up.  And 
you  teaching  in  the  Sabbath  School,  to(j '. 
Well,  next  Sabbath  you  can  teach  the  eighth 
commandment.  To  think  of  such  a--a  whited 
sepulchre:"  In  her  vocabulary  Mi-s.  Smitli 
could  not  at  the  moment  find  another  term 
as  scathing.  As  she  spoke  she  went  out, 
and  banged  the  door  heavily  behind  her. 

Letty  resumed  the  .seat  she  had  quitted, 
and  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  table,  took 
her  face  between  her  hands.  She  felt  quite 
cold,  and  her  pulses  beat  in  languid  throbs. 
Mrs.  Smith  would  tell  everyone  that  .she 
had  stolen  her  silk,  and  one  and  another 
would  come  to  think,  in  time,  that  slie  had 
always  been  di.shonest.  It  would  ruin  her 
business,  but  a  hundred  times  worse  than 
that,  it  would  ruin  her  good  name.  To 
think  of  all  the  people  who  trusted  her 
learning  that  she  was  a  thief !  To  think  of 
the  minister,  and  Jolm  Willett,  and  his 
mother,  who,  in  her  own  way  had  been  dis- 
posed to  favour  her !  The  talk  would  creep 
to  Nutford,  too,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  who  had 
always  thought  so  well  of  her  as  a  customer, 
would  probably  set  someone  in  future  to 
watch  her  when  she  entered,  lest  she  should 
secrete  the  reels  of  cotton  or  remnants  of 
ribbon  that  were  lying  loose. 

At  this  thought  two  slow  tears  of  bitter 
suffering  ran  slowly  the  length  of  her  pale 
cheeks. 

"God  knows  I  didn't  mean  to  steal,"  she 
said  aloud,  and  the  tones  fell  curiously  on 
the  still  air.  "God  knows  I  never  defrauded 
man  or  woman  befoie  of  anything  in  all  the 
days  of  my  life."  Then  after  a  long  pause 
she  added,  "There  is  always  God." 

She  faced  the  position  with  despairing 
patience.  Even  God  could  not  bring  her 
blamelessly  through  it,  because  she  had 
taken  the  piece  of  silk;  she  iras  guilty.  Had 
she  been  wrongly  accused,  she  would  have 
met  whatever  followed,  confidently  foresee- 
ing her  ultimate  ju.stification;  but  for  the 
guilty  justification  was  impossible.  "  I  can 
never  hold  up  my  head  again,"  .shf  said 
blankly. 

After  a  little,  the  sense  of  physical  pros- 
tration passing  away,  she  rose  and  resorted 
to  her  needlework  mechanically.  But  it 
dropped  from  her  limp  hands — she  felt  too 
tired,  too  stupid,  and  uninterested. 

It    was    towards    dusk    when    the    door 
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opened,  and  the  minister  came  in.  The 
moment  she  saw  him  Letty  knew  what  he 
had  come  to  speak  about. 

Mr.  Witherow  was  a  tall,  slim  man  with 
a  clearly-cut  and  rather  ligid  face,  a  face  to 
which  anxieties  about  liis  congregation  had 
added  as  many  lines  as  the  years  had  done. 
In  creed  Mr.  Witherow  was  a  Calvinist  of 
the  Calvinists,  whose  ideas  of  Heaven,  and 
Immortality,  and  the  Day  of  Judgment 
were  as  clearly  defined  as  his  knowledge  of 
week-day  and  Saciament  services.  Mr. 
Witherow  had  never  doubted  once  in  his 
whole  lifetime  that,  at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, he  would  be  called  by  name  to  answer 
before  the  assembled  nations  for  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  congregation  com- 
mitted  to  his  charge.  In  his  dreams  Mr. 
Witherow  frequently  heard  himself  asked 
in  a  voice  that  was  like  a  thunder-peal, 
"  Richard  Witherow,  what  of  Andrew  Wil- 
son? Richard  Witherow,  what  of  William 
Burt,  committed  to  you  in  the  long  past?" 
This  made  him  thankful  that  his  congrega- 
tion was  small;  it  made  the  attendant 
anxieties  less,  and  showed  him  a  shorter 
period  of  reckoning  on  the  Dread  Day.  But 
it  kept  his  life  here  very  strenuous,  and 
loaded  him  with  a  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility that  is  not  generally  felt  in  the 
profession. 

"  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Smith,"  the 
minister  began  simply.  "She  is  in  a  terrible 
state  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  silk 
that  she  says  you  cut  off  her  di^ess  length." 

"I  took  it,"  said  Letty  slowly.  "I  told 
her  I  took  it." 

Mr.  Witherow  inclined  his  head  sorrow- 
fully. "  I  did  not  mean  to  steal,  and  she 
knows  that,"  Letty  pursued  steadily.  "I 
offered  her  any  compensation  she  would 
accept — " 

"She  wishes  to  have  you  made  an  example 
of;  she  says  you  ought  to  be  excommuni- 
cated," said  Mr.  Witherow,  and  his  thought 
was  as  serious  as  his  words. 

"  If  you  will  sit  down,  sir,  I  will  tell  you 
just  how  it  happened,"  said  Letty,  "and 
then  if  you  think  well  to  cut  me  off  from 
the  means  of  grace — I  sha'n't  complain." 
Then  she  told  all  the  story  over  again,  amid 
slow,  unheeded  tears. 

"It  is  very  unfortunate,"  Mr.  Witherow 
said  with  a  sigh,  when  she  had  concluded. 
"To  borrow  a  piece  of  silk  without  leave 
was  a  very  small  thing  in  itself,  but  it  is  an 
opening  of  the  door  to  evil.     When  people 


borrow  money  in  that  way,  meaning  to  put 
it  back,  the  act  sometimes  brings  them  penal 
servitude." 

Letty  gave  a  shudder.  "I  have  been 
thinking  it  all  out,"  she  said;  "in  old  times 
people  were  hanged  for  as  little  as  this." 

"  Indeed  yes,"  said  the  minister  thought- 
fully, "people  were  hanged  or  transported 
for  the  merest  trifles;  a  man  got  fourteen 
years'  penal  servitude  once,  and  died  under 
sentence,  for  stealing  a  potato-pie.  We  have 
reason  to  thank  God  we  are  not  so  cruel 
nowadays." 

"I  suppose  she  could  have  me  arrested?" 
said  Letty  in  a  dreary  voice. 

"I  dare  say  she  could,  and  fined,  but  I 
don't  think  she  will,  though  I  hold  her  to  be 
a  rather  bad  kind  of  Christian;  she  only 
wants  to  expose  you,  and  she  will  do  that, 
talking  among  the  neighbours." 

"  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
restore  sevenfold  and  then  to  go  away  from 
here,"  the  girl  said  huskily.  "  I'll  make  as 
good  a  living  among  strangers  as  I  can  do  at 
Grimpat,  once  I  have  lost  my  character,  and 
I  would  rather  not  wait  for  the  old  neigh- 
bours to  give  me  the  cold  shoulder.  I  meant 
no  harm,  God  knows,  but  I'll  have  to  take 
the  consequences  of  doing  harm,  all  the 
same." 

"  When  Mrs.  Smith  came  I  reasoned  with 
her,"  said  the  minister  slowly.  "  I  told  her 
she  was  showing  a  very  bad  spirit,  even  if 
you  were  guilty,  which  I  did  not  believe.  I 
talked  to  her  very  seriously."  Then  he  rose 
to  go.  "  I  will  talk  to  her  again,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  any  objection  that  I  should 
offer  to  restore  sevenfold?  The  Scriptures 
do  not  speak  of  more,  and  fourfold  was 
generally  held  to  be  sufficient." 

"  A  hundredfold,"  said  Letty  with  a  sob. 
"I  have  a  little  money  .saved  in  all  these 
years.     I'll  give  her  anything  she  asks." 

Mr.  Witherow  felt  very  depressed  as  he 
walked  down  the  road,  not  so  much  by  the 
thought  of  Letty's  individual  suffering  as  at 
the  thought  of  all  the  suffering  that  so  often 
follows  inadequate  causes.  "  No  doubt  it  is 
because  she  belongs  to  the  elect  that  her 
first  step  astray  is  punished  so  severely,"  he 
said  with  a  sigh.  Mr.  Witherow  firmly 
believed  that  the  path  of  the  elect  here  was 
thick  with  thorns,  but  in  compensation  he 
held  that  these  made  for  the  safety  of  pedes- 
trians towards  the  Kingdom.  Then  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  Mrs.  Smith.  She  cer- 
tainly was  an  unlovely  Christian,  but  she 
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had  been  placed  in  his  care,  and  lie  was 
respoiiHible  for  her.  Her  unlovelincss  would 
not  justify  him  if  he  had  one  day  to  answer 
"I  do  not  know"  to  the  question  "Richard 
Witherow,  wliat  has  become  of  Sarah 
Smith?" 

"I'll  tell  her  of  Letty's  otter,"  he  said;  "if 
she  declines  to  accept  it,  I'll  excommunicate 
her  for  her  lack  of  charity — and  that  will 
surprise  her  more  than  losing  her  silk,"  he 
added,  smiling  for  the  fii-st  time. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  having  tea  when  Mr. 
Witherow  called  on  her.  She  was  looking 
bright  and  animated,  because  she  anticipated 
interesting  lesults  from  the  several  calls  she 
intended  to  pay  before  bed-time. 

Mr.  Witherow  took  off  his  hat  as  he 
enteied,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  seat  Mrs. 
Smith  indicated,  not  intending  to  unbend  to 
the  intimacy  implied  in  a  sitting  attitude. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  Miss  Moore,"  he 
began  gravely,  "and  I  have  learned  all 
particulars  regarding  your  loss.  Miss  Moore 
is  willing  to  restore  the  value  of  the  silk 
sevenfold.     What  is  its  value?" 

"  The  piece  cost  twenty-seven  shillings." 

"  Then  let  us  assume  that  what  she  took — 
borrowed  under  a  misapprehension,  actually 
— is  worth  half-a-crown.  In  lieu  of  that, 
she  authorizes  me  to  offer  you  seventeen-and- 
sixpence." 

"  I  won't  take  it,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  trium- 
phantly. "I  would  rather  show  her  up  than 
have  the  price  of  twenty  silk  dresses." 

"  If  you  don't  accept  Miss  Moore's  offer," 
said  the  minister  imperturbably,  "I  will 
summon  you  before  the  Session.  A  woman 
who  would  want  to  destroy  the  character 
and  prospects  of  a  girl  who  has  lived  in  our 
midst  since  childhood,  and  is  a  credit  to  the 
community — " 

"A  canting  publican,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Smith. 

"A  credit  to  the  community,"  Mr.  Withe- 
row repeated  firmly.  "The  woman  who 
would  want  to  destroy  her  and  her  prospects 
for  a  half-crown  matter,  is  not  only  a  bad 
Christian,  but  a  bad  woman." 

"  Me ! "  said  Mrs.  Smith,  with  a  shriek. 

"  If  the  matter  comes  before  the  Session 
we  shall  have  no  option  but  to  excommuni- 
cate you,"  Mr.  Witherow  went  on.  "  It  will 
be  a  great  grief  to  your  children  in  Americji 
to  learn  that  the  church  in  which  their 
father  was  an  elder  has  been  obliged  to 
excommunicate  tht'ir  mother.  It  will  be  a 
blot  on  the  family  history." 


"  I  want  nothing  but  my  own  again,  I 
have  a  right  to  tliat,"  Mrs.  Smith  maintained 
.stoutly,  but  the  usual  colour  of  her  cheek 
looked  thin  and  veinoua,  and  her  bn^ath 
came  hurriedly. 

"To  restore  your  own  little  bit  of  silk  i« 
impr>ssible  under  the  circumstances.  Mias 
Moore  acknowledges  that  she  took  it.  The 
Bible  exacts  nothing  but  confession  and 
fourfold  restitution  ;  Miss  Moore  otters  seven- 
fold— you  had  better  accept  her  otter." 

"She's  got  you  on  her  side,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith  latterly.     "A  sleek,  canting — " 

"  Mrs.  Smith,"  said  the  minister,  "  I  hope 
I  shall  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
merciful.  I  desire  nothing  better  either  now 
or  at  the  Last  Day.  The  wish  to  ruin  a  poor 
young  friendless  girl  could  only  be  prompted 
by  the  devil,  and  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
I  will  oppose  it,  in  every  comer  of  the 
parish.  This  is  my  last  word.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  a  woman  of  your  age,  so  long  held 
in  esteem  by  the  neighbours,  should  have 
ever  wished  to  act  such  a  cruel  and  evil  part. 
Good-evening." 

IVIr.  Witherow  had  scarcely  reached  the 
little  gate  outside  the  cottage  ere  IVIrs.  Smith 
was  after  him.  "  I  will  take  that  seventeen- 
and-sixpence,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Witherow  turned.  "Do  you  under- 
stand what  that  binds  you  to?"  he  asked. 
"  If  you  accept  restitution,  and  subsequently 
talk  of  your  loss,  you  will  be  guilty  of 
slander,  a  serious  ofi"ence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  of  the  land." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith  fiercely.  "  To  tie  one  hand  and 
foot  and  tongue,  and  everything,  and  call 
this  a  free  country,  too ! " 

Mr.  Witherow  laid  his  hand  on  the  old 
woman's  trembling  shoulder.  "Mrs.  Smith," 
he  said,  "your  husband  was  one  of  the  oldest 
elders  in  my  congregation  when  I  was 
ordained;  his  was  a  gentle  and  beautiful 
nature;  he  was  one  of  the  Elect  —  his 
memory  is  yet  fragrant  in  our  midst.  You 
are  yourself  a  woman,  the  mother  of  other 
women;  you  have  been  young;  jwssibly  that 
experience  is  not  so  remote  that  you  are 
unable  to  recall  it.  Try  on  that  account  to 
feel  generously,  and,  because  of  all  that  is 
honourable  in  your  life  -  liist-ory,  to  act 
generously  towards  a  sister  woman.  No  one 
ever  regrets  a  good  deed,  while  a  deliberat« 
cruelty  cannot  fail  to  plant  a  sharp  thorn  in 
that  last  pillow  on  whicii  each  of  us  must 
ultimately  lay  his  or  her  dying  head.     You 
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have  now  an  opportunity  of  behaving  nobly 
and  making  me  proud  of  you.  I  will  leave 
it  to  yourself  to  think  whether  or  not  you 
will  embrace  the  opportunity." 

Towards  eight  o'clock  Letty  Moore  was 
reading  her  Bible;  there  are  times  when 
people  find  that  the  only  refuge.  '"I  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help',"  she  read  aloud;  as  she  did 
so,  she  turned  her  face  involuntarily  towards 
the  window;  but  it  was  night,  and  the  blind 
was  down.  At  that  moment  there  came  a 
peremptory  knock  to  the  door.  Letty  opened 
it,  and  Mrs.  Smith  came  in.  To  see  the  girl 
quail  at  her  approach  gave  the  old  woman 
her  last  moment  of  evil  pleasure. 

"  I  came  to  speak  about  that  silk,"  she  said. 

Letty  did  not  answer;  she  only  waited  for 
the  terrible  announcement  that  was  likely 
to  follow.  "  I  was  thinking  that  maybe  you 
might  like  to  buy  the  whole  of  it,"  she  went 
on.  "It  cost  twenty-seven  shillings  new — 
you  can  have  it  for  that." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  surprised  and  a  little  dis- 


mayed at  the  passion  of  Letty's  sudden 
burst  of  tears.  "You  are  a  good  woman," 
she  said  between  her  sobs,  "a  good,  good 
woman,  though  I  thought  hard  things  about 
you!  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  was  that 
miserable.     You  are  a  good  woman ! " 

Letty  always  maintained  that  nobody 
knew  the  greatness  of  Mrs.  Smith's  nature 
till  there  was  occasion  to  test  it;  in  proof  of 
her  greatness  she  adduced  that  Mrs.  Smith 
hated  to  be  praised.  "When  Letty  married 
John  Willett,  Mrs.  Smith  sat  beside  the 
minister  at  the  wedding-feast.  Beyond  the 
circle  of  those  three,  there  never  crept  a 
whisper  of  Letty's  misdoing;  it  is  the  soli- 
tary secret  the  latter  ever  kept  from  her 
husband.  As  to  the  piece  of  silk,  it  still  lies 
in  Letty's  best -room  bottom  drawer,  and 
when  she  wants  to  remind  herself  that  well- 
meaning  people  may  go  far  astray  under 
sudden  temptation,  or  that  human  hearts 
are  often  kinder  than  the  careless  would 
believe,  she  takes  out  the  piece  of  silk  and 
looks  at  it. 
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SIC   TRANSIT   GLORIA   MUNDL 

(from  "the  fatal  gift".) 

The  Park  was  not  so  greatly  crowded  when 
the  sisteis  left  Lord  Harrington's  house  with 
Lord  Blantyre  to  return  to  Westminster.  It 
was  Maria  who  had  been  thoughtful  enough 
to  suggest  sending  away  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's carriage.  She  was  sure,  she  said,  that 
Lord  Blantyre  would  be  civil  enough  to 
be  their  e.scort  home,  and  her  mother  had 
acquiesced:  there  was,  she  knew,  always  a 
chance  of  a  commotion  taking  place  as  they 
walked  in  the  Park,  and  if  another  were  to 
occur,  the  king  could  scarcely  refuse  her 
daughters  a  military  guard. 

But  before  the  girls  and  their  friend,  Lord 
Blantyre,  had  more  than  reached  the  Broad 
Walk,  the  cry  had  gone  forth  that  the  Hiber- 
nian beauties  wei'e  returning  on  foot  from 
the  Palace;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  greater  number  of  admirers 
than  had  ever  assembled  in  the  same  place. 
The  crowds  were,  however,  respectful ;  the 
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Irish  chairmen  and  porters  had  ceased  to 
make  the  protection  of  the  ladies  a  question 
of  patriotism,  and  when  their  protectors 
disappeared  the  ladies  ran  no  risk  of  being 
mobbed.  The  respect  shown  to  them  upon 
this  occasion  was  very  maiked.  They  walked 
steadily  onwaid  between  the  ranks  of  the 
onlookers,  most  of  whom  held  their  hats  in 
their  hands. 

"  If  we  were  actually  princesses  we  couldn't 
be  more  respectfully  tieated,"  said  Betty. 

"  Oh,  this  is  the  hour  of  our  greatest  glory ! " 
cried  Mai'ia,  looking  at  Lord  Blantyre. 

Before  he  could  answer,  theii'  way  was 
bailed  by  a  tall  man  with  a  stoop,  and 
curious  gray  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  be- 
yond the  faces  on  which  they  were  turned. 
He  wore  a  coat  of  sober  hue  and  the  bands 
of  a  clergyman. 

He  stepped  from  the  crowd  at  one  side, 
and  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  the  girls, 
holding  up  his  hand. 

"  Dear  ladies,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  a  messenger 
of  the  Lord  sent  to  speak  a  word  in  your  ears. 
You  are  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  hearken 
to  me.  Nay,  sir," — Lord  Blantyre  had  made  a 
protesting  motion  with  his  hands, — "  nay,  sir; 
if  you  have  a  command  to  hinder  me  from 
speaking,  and  these  ladies  from  hearing,  it 
Cometh  from  the  Enemy.  You  wear  the  garb 
of  an  English  officer,  and  you  would  die  sooner 
than  become  a  traitor  to  your  king  and  coun- 
try ;  therefore  I  know  that  you  will  have 
sympathy  for  me — one  who  has  a  commission 
from  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords, 
and  who  dares  not  become  a  traitor  in  thought 
or  in  deed.     What,  sir?" 

"  The  time  and  the  place  are  inopportune, 
sir,"  said  Lord  Blantyre.  "  We  must  beg  of 
you  to  allow  us  to  pass  on  our  way.  You 
have  our  deepest  respect,  sir ;  but  we  cannot 
liear  you." 

The  man  gave  a  look  heavenward  for  a 
moment;  then  he  stepped  quite  close  to  Lord 
Blantyre,  and  fixed  his  eyes,  not  upon  liis 
face,  but  apparently  at  some  point  beyond 
him. 

"  You  will  listen,"  he  said  in  a  low,  clear 
voice,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence. 

There  was  another  pause  before  Lord  Blan- 
tyre said  slowly — 

"  I  will  listen." 

The  man  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  girls 
and  then  beyond  them. 

He  raised  his  hand. 

"  We  will  listen,"  they  said,  as  though 
they  were  childi'en  dominated  by  the  will 


of  someone  of  whose  power  they  had  been 
made  aware. 

"  I  knew  that  I  should  liave  your  eai-s," 
said  the  clergyman.  "  And  yet  it  is  not  I 
that  have  your  ears.  I  am  but  a  man,  and  a 
man  is  of  himself  naught.  But  if  the  Most 
High  has  chosen  me  to  be  His  trumpet, 
through  which  His  breath  is  sent,  to  make 
a  rallying  music  to  the  sons  of  men — to  say 
to  those  whose  knees  are  feeble,  '  Be  strong ', 
to  say  to  those  who  are  strong  in  tlie  I^)rd, 
'  Be  steadfast ',  to  say  to  those  that  are  meek, 
'  Ye  shall  inherit  the  earth  ',  then  I  am  much 
more  than  a  man  :  I  am  tlie  voice  of  the  Iv<jid. 
Dear  ladies,  1  have  heard  of  the  beauty  with 
which  your  Maker  has  been  pleased  to  endow 
you.  The  town  has  been  ringing  with  it,  as 
with  a  bell  of  silver  sound  that  calls  all  people 
together  to  see  some  marvel.  I  have  heard 
the  sound,  and  it  was  in  mine  ears  as  a  church 
bell  calling  me  hither  to  prayer — to  prayer 
for  you  who  have  received  the  most  perilous 
gift  that  God  sees  fit  to  giant  to  women. 
Ah,  dear  ladies,  'tis  not  for  me  to  call  myself 
your  judge ;  'tis  not  for  me  to  say  that  there 
is  any  evil  thought  or  evil  desire  in  your 
hearts  beyond  those  which,  alas!  are  in  every 
heart  that  beats.  But  ah !  the  snare  of  beauty ! 
Ah,  the  temptations  of  loveliness  such  as 
yours!  Ask  yourselves,  my  sweet  children, 
if  that  beauty,  which  is  God's  gift  to  you,  is 
being  used  in  the  service  of  God.  Has  it 
been  the  means  of  leading  your  hearts  closer 
to  God  ?  Has  it,  think  you,  b<^en  the  means 
of  leading  men's  heaits  closei'  to  God ?  When 
the  multitudes  have  crowded  around  you,  as 
they  are  crowding  at  this  moment,  to  gaze 
upon  your  beauty,  do  you  give  to  God  the 
glory,  or  do  you  take  the  glory  to  youi-selves? 
Are  your  thoughts  set  upon  the  attainment 
of  the  glories  of  this  world,  which  shall  be 
burnt  with  fire,  or  of  the  glories  of  the  world 
above,  which  shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever  ? 
These  are  the  questions  wliich  the  Lord  hatli 
sent  me  to  put  to  you,  and  if  I  put  tl)em 
lightly,  stopping  you  thus  with  rudeness  in 
your  path,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the 
Voice  which  speaks  through  me — tlie  Voice 
which  spake  in  infinite  tenderness,  infinite 
pity  to  women — the  Voice  which  s;iid  to  the 
one  who  had  committed  the  offence  which 
men  have  accounted  the  sin  of  a  woman 
that  can  never  be  pardoned:  'Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee '.  Dear  children,  the  blessing 
of  our  God  be  upon  you.  May  you  be  blessed 
amontr  women.  If  you  desire  to  be  blesjsed 
among  women,  then  you  will  be  blessed.     If 
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you  desire  only  to  be  beautiful  among  women, 
you  will  one  day  cry  out  upon  your  beauty 
as  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  The  Voice  that 
uttered  the  Beatitudes  said  not  '  Blessed  are 
the  beautiful'.  Ah!  Christ  knew  the  world 
too  well  to  say  those  words.  The  beautiful 
inay  he  blessed,  but  we  know  who  are  blessed. 
The  meek,  the  mourners,  the  merciful,  the 
poor  in  spirit,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peace- 
makers, the  persecuted,  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness. 

"But  there  is  another  beatitude  beside. 
The  Voice  said :  '  Blessed  among  women  ',  of 
one  woman.  The  pure  Mother  of  a  pure 
Son.  The  Woman  who  cherished  all  the 
duties  of  a  Mother,  and  discharged  them 
faithfully ;  the  Mother  whose  patient  steps 
led  her  to  the  stable  over  which  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  shone ;  over  which  the  multitudes 
of  the  heavenly  host  hung  poised  on  out- 
stretched wings,  praising  God,  and  saying: 
'Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  towards  Men'; 
the  Mother  who  fled  with  the  Salvation 
of  the  World  at  her  breast,  daring  the 
desert :  the  Mother  who  watched  her  Son 
through  His  stainless  life,  and  who  had 
the  courage  to  stand  and  see  Him  die 
that  the  world  might  have  life.  '  Blessed 
among  women !  Blessed  among  women ! ' 
Dear  children,  do  you  seek  to  be  blessed 
among  women?  Then  give  your  lives  not 
unto  the  world,  which  shall  not  endure,  but 
unto  the  heaven  which  is  your  inheritance, 
if  you  do  the  will  of  God.  Cast  behind  you 
the  world  and  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  life, 
and  press  onward  to  the  attainment  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  Then,  and  only  then,  you 
will  be  blessed  among  women ;  blessed  though 
beautiful;  blessed  when  your  beauty  shall 
have  fled ;  blessed  when  your  fair  bodies  shall 
be  dust.  My  sweet  children,  enter  the  service 
of  God.  Be  each  of  you  ready  to  say,  '  Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord '.  You  who  have 
all  the  beauty  of  the  flesh,  seek  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  then  my  prayer  will  be  answered 
when  I  say,  as  I  now  do  with  all  my  heart, 
with  all  my  soul,  'God  bless  you  both  for 
ever  and  ever '." 

He  held  his  hands  above  them  for  a 
moment,  but  in  no  conventional  attitude  of 
prayer.  Then  he  bowed  gravely  to  each  of 
the  girls,  and  finally  to  Lord  Blantyre.  The 
crowd  opened  and  swallowed  him ;  men  and 
women  were  on  their  knees  on  each  side, 
bathed  in  tears,  for  he  was  a  man  whose 
voice  moved  the  souls  of  men  and  women  at 
his  will. 


"Mr.  Whitfield  is  never  inopportune  to 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  hear  him," 
said  an  onlooker. 

"  'Tis  a  sad  pity  that  he  is  not  orthodox," 
said  another. 

"  Ay,  but  he  can  save  a  soul  with  the  most 
orthodox  in  the  Church,"  laughed  the  other. 

Maria  and  Betty  were  weeping  in  each 
other's  arms.  So  they  had  often  been  moved 
when  in  Ireland  by  the  playing  of  some  of  the 
ancient  melodies  of  the  country;  the  singing 
of  some  of  those  plaintive  songs  that  came 
naturally  to  a  people  who  lived  within  the 
sound  of  the  mourning  of  an  ocean.  Never 
before,  however,  had  either  of  the  girls  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  power  as 
that  which  had  just  moved  them.  The  mag- 
netic influence  of  a  great  orator — the  incan- 
tation which  is  woven  by  his  voice  —  had 
never  been  experienced  by  them.  They 
wept,  not  knowing  why  they  should  weep. 

Lord  Blantyre  was  also  deeply  afi"ected. 
He  stood  with  bowed  head  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  girls.  The  people  who  had 
been  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  while 
Whitfield  was  addi'essing  them,  had  suffi- 
cient delicacy  to  move  away.  But  just  as 
Maria  and  her  sister  had  recovered  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  be  able  to  continue  their 
walk  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
preacher,  an  open  post-chaise  with  a  pair  of 
horses  approached  them  at  a  trot.  A  lady 
who  appeared  to  be  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
vehicle  had  been  sitting  back  on  the  seat 
with  her  hands  covering  her  face ;  but  the 
moving  and  the  sounds  of  the  crowd  as  the 
chaise  approached  the  place  where  the  girls 
were  standing,  seemed  to  rouse  her.  She  sat 
upright  and  looked  in  surprise  around. 

In  an  instant  she  caught  sight  of  the 
girls,  and  gave  a  hard  cry,  throwing  out  her 
hand  suddenly  toward  them.  Then  she 
sprang  forward,  and  steadying  herself  by 
the  iron  rail,  she  shouted  out  to  the  postilion 
to  stop. 

Before  he  had  pulled  up  his  horses,  she 
had  sprung  from  the  chaise,  and  was  running 
back  to  where  the  girls  were  standing.  They 
were  startled  by  the  wild  way  in  which  she 
had  pointed  to  them  with  that  curious  in- 
articulate cry,  and  they  were  now  the  more 
startled  as  she  came  toward  them  with  her 
hair  disordered  and  her  cloak  with  its  hood 
lying  back,  and  the  ribbons  that  should  have 
tied  it  flying  loose,  disclosing  a  rich  dress 
underneath.  She  was  clearly  a  lady  of  some 
position. 
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"  You  cannot  go  on  until  you  see  what  I 
have  brought  to  you,"  she  cried,  catching 
eacli  of  the  girls  by  the  wrist.  "  Come,  come  ; 
'tis  only  a  step  to  the  chaise.  Ah!  you  will 
be  delighted.  Never,  never  have  you  received 
such  a  tribute  to  your  loveliness  as  I  have 
brought  to  you.  'Twill  not  occupy  you  a 
moment,  and  tiie  sight  will  fill  you  with 
pride." 

The  girls  were  too  much  bewildered  to  be 
able  to  make  any  resistance,  and  before  Lord 
Blaiityre  could  interfere,  the  lady  walking 
between,  still  holding  each  of  them  by  the 
wri.st,  had  led  them  to  where  the  post-chaise 
had  pulled  up,  about  a  dozen  yards  away. 

"  You  shall  see  it — you  shall  see  the  tribute 
to  that  beauty  of  yours  which  has  made  the 
town  mad,"  cried  the  woman ;  and  stooping 
into  the  chaise,  she  jerked  aside  a  cloak  that 
lay  in  a  heap  along  the  seat.  The  girls  gave 
a  shriek,  for  the  removal  of  the  cloak  revealed 
the  dead  body  of  a  man.  The  ghastly  white 
face  was  lying  against  a  cushion,  and  the 
hands  fell  limply  down  on  the  seat,  one  of 
them  with  the  fingers  bent  as  they  had  been 
round  the  hilt  of  the  sword  which  he  had 
died  holding,  when  he  had  received  the  point 
of  his  antagonist's  weapon,  where  the  blood- 
stain was  on  his  cambric  shirt. 

The  crirls  shrieked  out  when  that  horror 


met  their  eyes ;  but  the  woman  only  laughed. 

"  That  is  the  noblest  tribute  to  your  beauty 
that  it  lias  yet  received,"  she  screann-d.  "  He 
was  my  husband — my  good  husband  until 
this  madness  seized  him — the  madness  which 
your  beauty  has  aroused  on  every  hand.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  made  them.selves  your 
champion.  An  enemy  of  his  differed  from 
him  as  to  which  of  you  was  the  more  beauti- 
ful. They  fought  this  morning,  and  he  died 
under  the  surgeon's  hands  at  mid-day.  He 
died  for  you — look  at  him — thank  him,  if  you 
can,  for  the  sacrifice — the  tribute  of  men's 
souls  which  such  beauty  as  youi-s  has  de- 
manded since  the  world  began.  Oh,  ray  dear, 
dear  husband  —  my  own  sweet  love!"  She 
had  thrown  herself  frantically  upon  the 
body,  and  was  speaking  witli  her  face  close 
to  that  ghastly  face,  a  hand  on  each  of 
the  white  cheeks.  "  Look  up,  dear  love,  if 
only  to  tell  them  that  you  loved  only  me — 
only  me — look  up,  my  darling,  if  only  to  tell 
them  that  beauty  is  not  a  blessing,  but  a 
curse — a  curse — a  curse ! " 

She  clasped  the  body  as  the  girls  were 
borne  away  shrieking,  the  one  with  the  arms 
of  Lord  Blantyre  about  her,  the  other  sup- 
ported by  Jimmy  Blake. 

"  The  hour  of  our  greatest  glory !  the  hour 
of  our  greatest  glory ! "  Maria  was  crying. 
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THE  MAN   OF   IDEAS   AXD   THE   MAX 
OF   ACTION. 

(from  "the  bending  of  thb  bough".) 

Act  the  Third. 

The  same  as  last  act,  Jasper  Dean's  draicing- 
room.  Enter  Dean  and  Kirwax.  Voices 
heard  cheering  Dean  in  the  street. 

Dean.  My  name  is  upon  their  lips,  but  it 
is  you  they  are  cheering. 

Kii'wan.  Very  likely.  The  man  who  cheers 
never  knows  whom  he  is  cheering. 

Enter  Macnee. 

Marnee.  I  spoke  to  you  at  the  door,  sir,  but 
you  did  not  hear  me.  I  liope  you'll  excuse 
me  for  having  followed  you  upstairs. 
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Kirican  [aside  to  Dean\  You  know  this 
man,  I  introduced  you  to  him  just  now. 

Dean.  Well,  I  hope  all  is  going  well  for 
the  meeting,  Macnee? 

Macnee.  It  was  about  that  that  I  wanted  to 
speak.  I've  sounded  them,  sir,  and  you  can 
reckon  all  the  clubs.  It  will  be  the  biggest 
and  the  most  determined  meeting  ever  held 
in  the  town,  sir. 

Kinoan.  You've  seen  about  the  posters. 

Macnee.  Yes,  sir;  any  further  orders? 

Dean.  No;  I  feel  I  can  leave  everything 
to  you. 

Kiruan.  Thank  you,  my  man.  \_Exit  Macnee. 

Dean  [throiving  himself  into  an  arm-chair]. 
At  last  a  quiet  half-hour  in  which  to  live.  I 
got  up  this  morning  seeing  the  day  before 
me  as  a  long  battle  in  which  my  will  went 
out  to  conquer  numerous  enemies,  sometimes 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  sometimes  one 
by  one  in  single  combat. 

Kinoan.  That  is  public  life.  How  does  it 
strike  you  ? 

Dean.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  a 
sense  of  unreality ;  my  real  self  is  not  here. 
Macnee,  who  has  only  just  gone  out,  seems 
to  me  like  something  I  have  dreamed. 

Kirwan.  I  love  their  simple  minds  and 
their  mysterious  subconscious  life — the  only 
real  life.  To  be  with  them  is  to  be  united 
to  the  essential  again.  To  hear  them  is  as 
refreshing  as  the  breathing  of  the  earth  on  a 
calm  spring  morning. 

Dean.  But  they  understand  nothing  of  our 
ideals — that  man,  for  instance. 

Kinoan.  The  earth  underfoot  does  not 
understand  our  words,  but  it  understands  as 
we  may  not.     So  it  is  with  the  people. 

Dean.  I  envy  you  your  deep  sympathies 
and  their  sudden  simplifications  of  the  world. 

Kirwan.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  the 
magnetism  that  moves  the  people. 

Dean.  I  often  wonder  why  your  love  and 
sympathy,  which  are  much  deeper  than  mine, 
should  not  reach  them,  should  not  appeal  to 
them,  as  readily  as  mine. 

Kirwan.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  ;  your 
appeal  is  stronger  because  you  are  not  of  the 
people ;  you  are  the  romantic  element  outside 
them,  the  delight  they  follow  always. 

Dean.  Looking  at  you  I  often  wonder  how 
it  is  that  the  whole  world  does  not  know  of 
you.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pit}'  that  you 
have  decided  that  the  world  shall  not  know 
you.  Your  name  is  always  on  my  tongue — 
I  talk  about  you,  I  tell  people  how  wonderful 
you  are. 


Kirwan.  And  their  answer  is,  MHiat  has  he 
done  ? 

Dean.  Sometimes. 

Kirican.  I  could  have  done  many  things. 
I  could  have  written,  I  dare  say,  but  perhaps 
after  all  literature  is  a  temptation.  It  is  a 
pleasure. 

Dean.  And  yet  it  was  from  your  writings 
I  learnt  that  although  our  country  can  do 
without  any  one  of  us,  not  one  of  us  can  do 
without  his  country. 

Kirwan.  All  begins  in  a  sense  of  the  boding 
sacredness  of  the  land  underfoot.  I  think  I 
have  made  that  clear. 

Dean.  The  sacredness  of  the  hills,  I  under- 
stand ;  but  the  people  are  alien  still. 

Kirwan.  If  you  understand  one  you  are 
very  near  to  understanding  the  other.  The 
landscape  is  the  visible  image  of  the  mind  of 
its  people,  created  by  the  imaginations  of  the 
race. 

Dean.  For  all  is  thought,  all  proceeds  from 
thought,  and  all  returns  to  thought,  the  world 
is  but  our  thought. 

Kirwan.  And  the  thought  of  our  ancestors. 

Dean.  When  I  talk  with  you,  Kirwan,  life 
seems  to  widen,  the  horizon  seems  lifted,  it 
is  thrown  back.  I  was  struck  the  other  day 
when  you  told  my  aunt,  who  did  not  under- 
stand you  in  the  least,  that  the  question  we 
are  now  agitating  is  not  merely  the  payment 
of  a  debt  of  money,  but  a  step  on  the  way,  on 
the  long  road  which  leads — 

Kirwan.  Whither  the  race  is  trending. 

Dean.  But  the  destiny  of  the  race,  what 
does  that  really  mean  ? 

Kirwan.  That  which  is  you,  which  is  me, 
and  which  is  leading  us.  It  is  a  quality 
which  never  ceases  among  us;  each  of  us 
bears  his  spark  of  the  magical  power;  now 
and  then  a  .spark  blazes  up  into  a  flame,  and 
the  fire  fades  down  to  a  spark ;  but  the  last 
spark  always  remains. 

Dean.  It  was  from  you  that  I  heard  these 
things  for  the  first  time,  and  I  had  only  to 
look  within  myself  to  see  that  they  were 
true.  I  used  to  think  that  material  pros- 
perity, that  long,  settled  life,  all  the  things 
they  have  at  Southhaven,  were  the  only  im- 
portant things.  But  for  a  long  time  back, 
before  I  met  you,  I  was  conscious  of  a  vague 
disquietude— that  was  how  the  change  began 
in  me,  in  a  vague  disquietude.  I  tried  to 
convince  myself  that  it  was  I  who  was  at 
fault,  and  I  struggled  with  my  feelings,  I 
battled  with  my  heart,  but  without  avail ;  I 
had  to  give  way  at  last ;  and  once  I  let  my- 
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self  go,  my  life,  like  a  tree  released  from  rocks 
and  planted  in  natural  soil,  shot  up,  and  as 
leaves  my  thoughts  lifted  theniselves  and 
saluted  the  sun.  It  is  such  joy  to  allow  the 
truth  into  one's  mind,  to  think  for  one's  self, 
to  be  true  to  one's  self.  It  was  like  a  sudden 
change  of  light,  and  all  that  had  seemed 
riglit  was  suddenly  changed  to  wrong,  and 
what  I  had  thought  despicable  became  right 
and  praiseworthy. 

Kirwan.  Over  there,  if  one  shuts  one's  eyes, 
all  is  pitch  blackness,  but  here,  if  one  shuts 
them,  there  is  still  light. 

Dean.  And  the  things  which  I  had  thought 
beautiful  grew  vile,  small,  and  the  whole 
world  trivial  and  black  and  barren  as  a 
handful  of  gravel. 

Kincan.  You  were  dissatisfied  even  with 
the  earth  under  your  feet;  the  air  was  empty 
of  supersensuous  life.  We  are  lonely  in  a 
foreign  land  because  we  are  deprived  of  our 
past  life ;  but  the  past  is  about  us  here ;  we 
see  it  at  evening  glimmering  among  the 
hollows  of  the  hills. 

Dean.  We  miss  that  sense  of  kinship  which 
the  sight  of  our  native  land  awakens  in  us;  the 
barren  mountains  over  there,  so  lonely,  draw 
me  by  their  antique  sympathy;  and  the  rush 
of  the  river  awakens  echoes  of  old  tales  in 
my  heart ;  truly  our  veins  are  as  old  as  our 
rivers.  But  if  I  had  not  met  you,  Kirwan,  I 
should  have  known  nothing  of  these  things. 
What  should  I  have  been  if  I  had  not  met 
you^  I  dare  not  think.  I  should  have  lived 
without  a  dream  in  my  heart,  like  Aunt 
Caroline.  You  remember  the  seemingly 
accidental  way  we  met,  yet  when  I  met  you 
I  seemed  to  have  always  known  you,  and 
what  you  said  seemed  to  be  just  what  I  was 
waiting  to  hear. 

Kirwan.  Everything  comes  to  him  who 
waits.  However  narrow  the  cii'cle  of  our 
lives  we  need  not  wander  beyond  it,  to  meet 
all  we  need.  I  did  not  seek  you  in  South- 
haven,  I  waited  here  at  the  foot  of  these 
northern  mountains,  and  you  came  inevitably. 

Dean.  You  expected  me,  then? 

Kirwan.  I  expected  someone. 

Dean.  But  you  are  not  satisfied,  not  alto- 
gether. You  sometimes  think  I  am  a  wan- 
derer, a  will-of-the-wisp  whose  course  is  zig- 
zag, and  that  I  will  light  up  the  way  but  for 
a  moment. 

Kincan.  Our  lowlands  are  full  of  these 
merry  gentlemen,  and  our  skies  are  full  of 
meteors. 

Dean.  Yes  indeed,  yes  indeed;  we  all  begin 


by  thinking  we  are  fixed  stai-s,  and  then 
begin  our  erratic  courses ;  we  know  not  why 
or  whither  we  wandei-,  we  were  born  to  wan- 
der, perhaps.  Kirwan,  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  myself,  I  want  to  open  my  heart  to 
you  so  that  you  who  are  wise  may  tell  me 
what  I  really  am. 

Kirwan.  I  have  received  many  confidences, 
many  have  opened  their  hearts  and  with  an 
unreserve  that  would  surprise  you. 

Dean.  Faith  is  what  I  need;  out.side  of 
faith  no  life  exists,  unbelief  is  an  empty  gulf. 
I  have  discovered  that.  And  it  is  that  I  may 
get  faith  that  I  seek  you  so  constantly,  it  is 
for  this  that  I  watch,  and  that  I  listen ;  and 
the  desire  of  faith  in  me  is  so  great  that  my 
very  pores  open  like  thirsting  flowers  wlien 
you  speak.  It  is  faith  that  ennobles,  and 
those  who  have  not  faith  ai-e  conscious  of 
their  baseness  and  of  the  baseness  of  life. 
When  I  am  with  you,  Kirwan,  all  seems  true, 
holy,  and  worthy,  but  when  you  leave  me  to 
myself,  when  I  live  among  worldlings,  the 
beliefs  you  have  inspired  within  me  die  like 
the  leaves  and  flutter  away. 

Kirwan.  As  you  become  the  voice  of  the 
people  the  personal  voice  which  you  dread 
will  die  out  of  your  heart. 

Dean  \lool-ing  iip].  Ah !  .  .  .  The  instincts 
of  Macnee  are  surer  than  reason,  and  we 
have  to  take  up  the  great  national  chain  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  little  chains  of  per- 
sonal interests.  Life  is  a  strange  intricacy 
of  chains. 

Kirwan.  There  are  only  two  chains,  the 
material  and  the  spiritual.  I  have  always 
told  those  who  come  to  tell  me  how  interested 
they  are  in  spiritual  things,  that  there  is  but 
one  way  to  attain  the  spiritual,  and  that  is 
by  sacrifice. 

Dean.  I'm  thinking  that  if  I  am  to  become 
a  leader  of  men,  and  give  effect  to  your  teach- 
ing, I  must  believe  at  once  in  the  self-suffi- 
ciency and  in  the  destiny  of  our  race.  The 
immediate  influence  behind  me  is  you,  I  am 
your  tool ;  other  influences  are  behind  you, 
and  you  are  their  tool.  I  am  called  to  per- 
form a  task  and  to  perform  it  I  need  not 
believe  much  in  myself ;  I  am  nothing,  but  I 
must  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  the  land 
underfoot ;  I  must  see  in  it  the  birthplace  of 
noble  thought, heroism  and  beauty,and  divine 
ecstasies.  These  are  souls,  and  in  a  far  truer 
sense  than  we  are  souls;  this  land  is  the 
birthplace  of  our  anterior  selves;  at  once 
ourselves  and  our  gods.  Our  gods  have  not 
perished;  they  have  but  retired  to  the  lonely 
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hills;  and  since  I've  known  you,  Kirwan, 
I've  seen  them,  there,  at  evening;  they  sit 
there  brooding  over  our  misfortunes,  waiting 
for  us  to  become  united  with  them  and  with 
each  other  once  more.  You  taught  me  to 
understand  these  things ;  and  I  think  that  I 
do  not  misinterpret  your  teaching. 

Kirwaa.  If  the  moment  lias  arrived,  you 
will  suffice.  Your  speech  which  carried  the 
Corporation  with  you  and  your  speeches  to 
the  people  do  not  convince  me  so  much  of 
your  individual  capacity  as  that  the  moment 
has  come,  and  that  you  really  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  movement  of  a  nation.  Your 
ideas  are  merely  personal,  it  is  Macnee's  ideas 
that  are  universal  and  valid. 

Dean.  Some  day  I  shall  believe  as  implicitly 
as  you  do  in  the  great  unity  of  things;  I  wish 
to  feel  when  I  look  at  the  stars  shining,  or 
the  flowers  growing,  that  all  is  a  great  har- 
monious song,  singing  through  space  and 
through  the  ages ;  and  that  each  race  has  its 
destiny ;  and  that  as  no  race  has  looked  so 
long  and  so  steadfastly  through  the  shells  of 
things  out  into  the  beyond,  as  our  race,  that 
it  will  be  the  first  to  attain  this  supreme 
end;  we  know  the  end  is  union  with  some- 
thing beyond,  though  words  may  not  further 
define  it ;  we  feel  it  throbbing  always  like  a 
pulse  within  us.  But,  Kirwan,  I  should  have 
met  you  earlier.  The  truths  which  you  have 
spoken  have  not  fallen  on  barren  soil,  but 
they  have  not  taken  root  yet,  and  I  fear 
every  moment  lest  the  wind  should  come  and 
blow  them  away. 

Enter  Millicext. 

Oh,  Millicent,  here  you  are !  I  wish  you 
had  come  a  little  sooner,  the  conversation  has 
been  so  interesting,  Kirwan  has  been  saying 
most  interesting  things. 


AH   ^iJtiA-posrA. 

'DuftflA^c^f    5Ufi     le     1Tluinna|i    Vli 

mOiiAn  t)liAt)An  6  foin,  UAip  eiginc  fvin 
oCcrh^t)  Aoif  "O^A^,  t)'eiT)i|\,  Atiz  if 
"oeAc^ip  ce^fc  Ar\  f56il  'oo  •t^AWAxh 
AmAt.  Tliop  fAr\  Atxi  fgeAL  ne^jrh- 
Cpuinn  1  me.Af5  r\A  nt)x\oine  -Aip  ;  niofi 


Ay\\y%  An  TloipceAC  O5  e  x\cc  Aor\  u^ip 
AmMr\  ■]  b'i  a  \x\AtA^^  "o  mnif  •00  6  ; 
A,ic,uf  t!)i  fe  imtijce  sL^n  Af  cuirrine 
muinncipe  ^n  loj^Mn.  "OubAMpc  a 
mAtAM^  teif  5U|\  t)Aili5  a  pn-f in-feAn- 
ACxMfi  rc6|\  mop  -<Mt\5iT)  1  "ociopc^itt 
lAf ACCA,  x^5«f  nuxMf  c<\ini5  fe  a  XiA\\.e 
gufA  Cexinnuij  c<^lx^rh  6  n^  "OuilDf  eACxMt), 
rriAfi  XiA  le6-fx\n  ay\  caoX>  f oin  aw  Cnoc- 

^Itl  A^  A  f<Mt3  AW  C15  triOf.     X)\OX)A^^  MA 

Duibfig  fein  CAji  eif  a  "oe^frhAT)  50 
f AftA-OxJjA  uAif  1  ttfAT)  niof  uAifle  'n4 

tlO'OAf  AW   CfAt  fOin,  ACC  ni    fAlt)  UxilH 

■OA  mbioT!)  aw  TTlvMgifCif  ^^5  CAinc  led 
WA  CuirtinigeAt)  fe  Aip,  rtiAf,  ce  ^s^^^ 
fiLe^'o^Nf  fein  wa  fAili  lonncA  Atx: 
fgologxi,  w6  feift)ipi5  AW  tilAijifcif, 
"o'fxMi  coitiAftA  eiginc  u^ifLeACCA  ai^ 

■^At    "DUine    ACA    ITdf    X)UAtA\\X'\X>    AgUf 

CAiUnit),  1  ftije  50  bfe^'OfAOi  Af  aw 
"ocoifc  eA.\T)Af-"6eAlu5At)  eAcoff  a  fein 
Aguf  nACiononcuit)ce  eile.  "Cf  An  An 
|\iAn  fo  nA  feAn-uAiflBACcA  aca,  bA 
coif,  1  5An-fiof  -ooit)  f6in,  -\  if  "ooig 
Liotn  guf  fAn  cogAfnAC  'n-A  CAotD,  1 
ftije  eiginc  1  tneAfg  nA  gcotriuffAn 
teif,  mof  ni  togCAOi  fiAtti  Af  nA'Duib- 
feACAit)  e,  coifs  gAn  eAn-t)Ainc  "oo 
iDeic  ACA  te  liAefi"DeACcAit)  nA  le 
bfuijeAncAit)  An  bAile  big.  X)o 
ttiAif  nA  'Oubfi^  Af  leic  leo  fern  gAn 
UAbAf  5An  lOtTlAnCACC.  "b'folluf  guf 
"OAOine  tiAifle  nA  "Ouibfig  ;  if  x)eAll- 

\iAtAt    50  fAt)AT)A|\    'n-A    'DCAOIf eACAlt!) 

fAn  f eACcrtiA"6  Aoif  "oeAg  ;  h'^iAXiA  a 
finfifeACc  Aguf  t)A  ttiof  An  meAf  bi 
A5  muinncif    An    bAile    Aguf    A5    An 

ITlAlglfClf  Off  A. 

^QAy.    "OA     flCIT)    bllA^Ain    "DAOIf    "00 

b'eAt)  feAf  An  cige,  Agiif  Ida  rhof  aw 
loncAOib  X)\  A5  An  TTlAigifCip  O5  Af. 
t)i  An-Cion   ACA   Af   A   Ceile.     t)'e  t)A 

bAllle    AJUf    X)A    itlAOf    X)6,  AgUf  X>\  fe 

'n-A  Corhnuit)e  1  "ocig  beAg  "oeAf  Af 
itneAll  An  IoCa.  t)i  beifc  •oeiftDfeAf 
mACAf  An  'Ouiljfig  'n-AgcoTtinui-befATi 
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Cis  mot\.  Sexin-rhriA  b'eA-6  iA"0,  ce^nn 
AC&  A  lioCc  If  C|\i  ^\t\X)  A^uf  ivn  cexinn 
eiLe  A  x)ei(i  if  cjii  piCi-o.   COcAipe  b'e^At) 
An  ce  t»A  fine  aca,  -\  CAiLin-cije  /^n  c6 
l)'6i5e.     t)i  An  tieipc  aca  c<\p  6if  cuf 
fu<\f  "oe  5^6  6An-ob«Mf.     t)A    t-hop   a 
mbu)t)eACAf  -oo'n  TilAij;ifCitA  65,  m-Af  j 
fileAX)AiA  50  fAbAT)ApfA  CoiriAoin  rh6i|\  j 
Aige.     Sil  feife^n  guji  b'etfe^n  bi  f a  | 
CotTiAOin   ACA-fAn,  Aguf  bA  riiinic   Ag 
cuirhneAfh  o^^jtA  e  Aguf  6  Af  bAiLe,  •] 
nuAip    CAgAT!)    f6  A  bAile    "DO    beAn- 
nuijeAt)  t)Oib  "DifeAC  mAf  ■oo-j^AnA'C 
X)o    UiCc    An    cije    pein.     t)i  fAogAt 
f  AT)A  A5  5aC  6inne  'oe  nA  "OuibpeAfiAib, 
*]  bi  "Duine  ACA  tiiof  fine  'nA  GiLif  nA 
inAt|ie  f6in.  tnAijpeAT)  W\  CiA|At)ubAin, 
ri6  5r^i"i  '*1i   CiApt)ubAin    •Dob'  Ainm 
•01,  Aguf  bi  fi  'n-A  corhntinje  1  "ocig 
rhic  A  'oeifbfeAp,  -AlAfCfom  0  X)uibif, 
Ap  imeAll    An   IoCa.     t)i  fi  A5  "Ofui- 
"oim  fUAf  Cum  a  -oeiC  if  ceit^e  pCit), 
aCc  ni  fAbcAf  'oentinceAt  1  TDCAob  a 
tiAoife.     Ar)ei|\eAt)    1TlAi|\e  Hi  "Ouibif 
50  fAib  tTlAigiAeA-o  pee  bliA-OAin  niof 
fine  'nA  i  fein,  aCc  niof\  peAX)  ©ilif  nA 
triAine  cuirhneAtii  Ap  "Oaca  Cfuinn  tAe 
beifte  tilAijiveAT).  tli  fiAib  puinn  Aicne 
ACA  uijAjM,  -]   ce  511H  "Oeijibfu'ip  "ooib  i, 
bA    jeAll    le    'oume  lAfACcA  t)6ib  i 
"Do    pof    fi  1  inbLiATUAin    a  fe  "oeAg, 
A5Uf  CuAit)  Annfoin  50  "oci  ceAncA|\ 
eiLe,  Aguf  bA  beA5  cuAi|\if 5  -oo  bi  aca 
tn|\|M  Ap  feATi  •oeiC  nibtiAt)An  if  fiCe. 
X)ei]\ci  gup    CAiLin    An-Atumn  i,  A^uf 
50  |\Aib  A  UaCc  f  eAp  1  n5|\At)  tei.     X)a 
■CeirhnteAC  5U|a  f aj  fi  Ar\  aic  le  niAC 
f i|\-fiAT!)Ai5  feAn-ACA|A  An  U6if C15  C15, 
Aguf  Af  foin  if  cui^ce  guf  b'f at)  C  6, 
Aguf  gup  beA5  "oe  CunncAf  a  bCACAt) 
bi  Ap  f A5A1L  An    uAi|\  fin.     If  cinnce 
50    fAib    cpi    pCiX)     bliAt)Ain    Ann    6 
•o'lmcig  fi  leif  An   CgAnAC    fo.       "Oo 
itiAifeA-oAf    1    TDceAnncA    a    Ceile   Ap 
ipeAt)  f5ACAirh  |:ax)a,  b'ei"oip  a  nAOi  n6 


A  ■oeiC  T)e  bliA-bAncAlb,  1  gCon-OAe  nA 
TTIixje.  x\nnfoin  fUAif  feifeAn  bAf 
obAnn,  Aguf  -oo  feip  ^aC  ■oeALljiAirh, 

■DO  bAin    A    bAf-fAn     CUIT)    "OA     ITieAbJIp 

•Di-fe.  puAftAf  attiaC  5up  f  aj  f i  Con- 
X)Ae  nA  t11it)e  CAp  6if  bAif  a  f if,  Aj:;uf 
?:;uf  CAit  f i  mOfAn  bluv^AncA  1  •ociop- 

CAlb  lAf  aCCA.       "O'flLl  f  i  CAp  Alf ,  AITIAC, 

Ap  Con-DAe  nA  ITIi-Oe,  aCc  ni  50  -oci  An 
AIC  CeADnA  Ann  •do  tAinij^.  "DeipCi 
gup  bAin  nA  mi-fopcunA  CAplA  "Oi  An 
rheAbAip  t)i.  t)i  jaC  uile  pioc  "oe 
CunncAf  A  beAtA-6  fein  CAilLce  aici, 
-]  Aon  Ia  AriiAin  tAinig  f  j^aIa  50  -oci 

An     5AlUltri AJUf      b'lAT)     nA     fS^AtA 

bp6in  1AT) — 50  pAib  fi  'n-A  coitiniii"6e  1 
mbocAn  boCc  a\<  teopAinn  nA  tluAConj- 
bAlA,  Aguf  gup  rhop  An  pgAnAit  f a 
Corhupf  AnACc,  a  biotnCup  Aif  ceAC  Aguf 
A  flige  AIC  itiAipeArhnA.  If  AttilAit) 
gup  b'eigin  •oo'n  cfAgApc  a  gAoLCA 
no  lopg  "oi.  tliop  b'fuipifc  fom  no 
■oeAnATTi,  mAp  bA  beAg  bpig  •6b  gA 
ceifCiugAt),  aCc  f a  -beipeA-b  fUAip  f6 
AmAC  gup  o'n  n^-Aillirh  -00  CAinig  fi, 
Aguf  fgpiob  fe  Ag  cpiAlL  A\^  r\A  "Ouib- 
peACAib.  Corn  Iuac  if  f uAip  AlAfcpom 
licip  An  cf AgAipc,  Cuip  fe  a  beAn  go 
•oci  An  tluACongbAil,  Aguf  tug  fi  An 
CfeAn-beAn  lei  CAp  Aif. 

"  Aguf  go  •oeiitim,"  a\^  f'f ^'  "  ^-^ 
rhici'O  i  CAbAipc  Af  An  aic  fin.  t)i 
gApf  uin  An  bAile  Ag  iriAgATb  f  uiCi  Aguf 
A^A  leAnttiAinc,  -\  ax^  CAiceAtti  pu"OAi 
lei,  Aguf  "o'obAip  go  gCAillfeAt)  fi  ati 
beAgAinin  beAg  meAbpAC  -oo  f<\gAt) 
AIC1.  t)i  An  oipeA^o  foin  clAgAip  Ag 
ceACc  cpit)  An  cuige  gup  ax<  6igin  too 
bi  bAll  cipim  fA  -bion  cige  aici,  "]  n! 
pAib  -OA-OArh  le  n-ite  aici  aCc  bluipini 
beAgA  t;ug.\t)  nA  comupfAnnA  m^Ap 
■Oeipc  "Oi.  Di  CAillce  aici  le  -o^nbeAn- 
nAige    cionnuf  ceine  "D'A-OAinc,  Aguf 

X)'lteA'0      fi     tlA     ppACAi     tugA1"Dif     nA 

I  coriiupf  AnnA  iji  aiti.      tli    p<Mb  fgAile 
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riA  ngf^r  ■oe'n  eAVA6  uif^t^i  a6z  T)Of\n- 
tAt  5iot)Al  fAl<\C.  Tli  cug^t)  fi  xxi|\e 
■DO  fiiT)  Af  t)ic  a6c:  T)^  5unx\-pofCA. 
"Oo  coitne^T)  fi  e  p"  '  mbofC-A  xxguf 
pAipeAji  'n-x\  cifTKieALl  i  "0C|\e6  da 
pluiC|rAi"6e  e.  t)i  fi  i  gcorhnume  ja 
l-AiriifeAiL  Aguf  5^  inpiu(iA"6  fe^CAinc 
-dfi  mbeAT)  cnuittie  Ann.  t)i  fi  Ag  CAinc 
lei  pein  'n-A  CAot)  nuAif  "oo  jAtiAf 
ifceAtAn  "OOfAf.    SiL  fi  guf;  G'ArhlAit) 

t)iOf-fA    cum    A    JOIT)    UA1C1.       "OutJAlfAC 

tiA  coitiiif\fAnnA  liom  jup  mAp  fin  "oo 
tjiot)  fi  1  5Cottinuit)e,  50  f Ait)  f Aicciof 
A  liAnmA  uiffi  50  ngoi-opi-oe  a  gunA- 

pOfCA  UA1C1." 

t)'in  e  A  t)fUAi|\  beAn  AlAfCfuim  tli 
Duibif  "oe  fgeAlAit)  Af  itlAijffeA'O  Hi 
CiAfDutDAin  "oe  t>Ai;[\\  a  cu|\iiif.  CugAt) 
feotnfA  t)i  f An  C15  beAg  Aguf  ce  guf^ 
CaiLI  fi  CU1T)  mof  "oe'n  fiAt)AncACc  ■] 
"oe  comAfCAiti)  geilce  "oe  t)Af|\  "oeij- 
tjit)  Ajuf  foicne  Aj^uf  cufAitn,  niof 
fill  An  oifeAT)  "oe'n  c-feAn-ciiiriine 
fiAtti  uifpi  If  ■00  CAbfogAt)  lei  Cum 
cuf   fiof   Af    A    t)fUAi|\    fi    "oe    •Ofoc- 

A01T)eAt)  CAp  eif  tJAIf  A  pf.       t)A    "Ooig 

Le  "ouine  uifp  leif  gu^  b'AtfilAit)  nAf 
rhAit  lei  lAff Acc  "oo  CAtDAifC  f A  Cunti- 
neAfh  Aip.  t)i  a  "oocAin  gf Attif AifeAcc 
AIC1  mAf  jeAll  Af  lAetit)  a  tioige,  "Oa 
flAt)  50  f At)A"OAf\  CIU15  An  pAf oifce  A5 

bUAlAt)  lA    A    pOfCA    AgUf    5O    f Alt>    An 

c-AiceAnn  fA  blAC.  Tli  pAit)  C15  TTIOf 
An  Cnuic  cogCA  An  uaija  pn.  "peAfAc 
ttiAit  "00  6AOf  Alt)  b'eAt)  e  An  cf  ac  ut), 

AJUf    t)A    ttliniC    TTlAlgf^ATD     Ag     CfACC 

A|\  jlingleACc  cluigini  nA  jCAOfAC  f a 
gleAnn,  A|\  An  AiceAnn  t)uit)e,  Aguf  A|\ 
nA  clogAit)  'oo  buAileAt)  "oe  bAff  a 
pofCA.  "Oo  lAtif  At)  f i  1  jcomnume  Af 
nA  clogAit)  UT)  Af  fon  nA|\  peAX)  ein- 
neAC  A  "beAnAm  AmAC  cat)  a]^  50 
•ocAnjA-OAf.  tliof  jnACAC  fiAiti  clog 
An  cSeipeil  "Oo  buAlAt)  Af  fon  pofCA, 
Aguf  ni  jvAit)  eAn-Clos  eile  Ann.     A(\ 


An  A"6t)Af  f oin,  CuAit)  f e  "oe  jaC  einne 
A   "oeAnAm  AmAC  ca*o  fA  nxteAfA  "OO 

itlAlgfeAT)  A  ^^aX)  50  f  AbA-DAf  nA  ClUlg 
Ag    bUAlAt)    CfAC    JAt)    fi     CAf    Cll  At  An 

An  Cnuic  A5  "oeAnArti  aj;  An  SeipeAl, 
Aguf  gunA  xiluinn  a  pofCA  "oo  fUAif 
fi  6  feAn-ttiAtAit\  An  tloifcij  615, 
uimpi.  "OeifeAt)  fi  guf  t)'i  fein  An 
ce  t)A  CeAnAitilA  1  gcomnuiTbe  leif  An 
SeAn-itiAigifCiieAf,  Aguf  gufi  rho  t)A 
CeAnAfhlA  lei  i  fein  'nA  6inneA6  "oa 
t)eif c  T)eift)feAf .  t)t  Gilif  Aguf  TTlAife 
'n-A  leAnt)Ait)  beAgA  An  CfAt  u"o, 
Aguf  If  Aft  eigin  ■o'feA'OA'OA|\  cuirh- 
neAfh    Af    lA    An    pofCA,    Aguf    nio^i 

freAT)AT)A|\    piOC    "OO    |1AX)    1     'OCAOt)     nA 

5C105. 

t)i  tTlAigfeAT)  Hi  CiAf6ut)Ain  Cfom- 
tA  A5  An  Aoif  Aguf  niof  feAT)  fi 
fiut)Al  5An  t)ACA.  X)A  rhinic  'oo  t)iot) 
muinncif  An  cije  Ag  CAinc  mof-tim- 
6eAll  nA  ceineA"6,  Aguf  tA^^A^6  fi 
"o'u|\6a|\  CuCa  "i  fUT)  eiginc  "oo  \yA'd 
leo  Aguf  Annfoin  imteAcc  uaca  Apif, 
AgUf   lATJ-fAn    "O'fASAinC   1    fiocc    gu^t 

•Doig  leo  5Uf  b'ArhlAit)  t)io"OAf  ca|\  eif 
"Ouine  Af  An  f  ao§aI  CaII  "o'lreicpnc. 
T)o  cei'deAt)  fi  Anoif  if  Afif  com  f atda 
le  geACA  An  gAffbA,  Aguf  X)a  ttiop  An 
f  Af  eAglA  ■o'einne  beAt)  A5  gAttAil  nA 
Cfeo  i  "a'peicpnc  Annfoin  1  meAfg  nA 
mblAt ;  i  AOf 'da  AonAf  AnA6 ;  gAn  "oe 
ceAngAl  AIC1  leif  An  fAogAl  fo  aCc 
An  eAn-cuittine  AttiAin.  tliof  t)'i  An 
feACAinc  AonAf AnAC  fo  'n-A  gnuif  "oo 

CuljieAt)     eAglA     A|A     CAIfCeAllAt      Alt), 

mAf  nio|\  t)eAn  gfAntJA  i  ITlAigfeAT) 
Hi  CiAf6ut)Ain  1  n-eAn-Cof.  X)a  mo 
X3A  tAit)t)feAmAil  A  gnuif  'nA  gf  Anx)A, 
Aguf  "DA  bfeicp-de  ingeAn  05  AlAf- 
Cfuim  le  n-A  liAif  niof  ■OeACAf  cuAipm 

■00  tAt)A1fC  Af    CA1T)e    An    f AgAf  CAlUn 

•00  t)i  innci  CU15  l)liAt)nA  if  Cfi  pCiT) 
foirhe  pn.  If  e  if  X)eAllfAicige  50 
pAlt)  gnUlf   fA"OA   CAicneAitiAC  Ulfpi  fA 
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nriAfi  "DoCiCe^f  a^  f1onnx^C  ^j^tif  poLc 
fu^t)  Ai[\  nrtf  tTl<\inin.  t)i  TTl^ipin  fe 
t)li<ii!)nA  X)6a5  "o'^oif  -]  ntop  ffoiC  x\ 
ctiiT)  6^'o<M$  ■6eif  I6i  t^p  -AlC^lb  A  COf . 
t)i  5.A(i  6inne  50  m-Ait  tIjo'd  cf*e<Mi- 
rhn*\oi  ftoCc,  a6z  b'l  tTI<ii|iin  ad  c-e^n- 
•ouine  ^iriAin  r\A  f^it)  ^in-eAgLA  uifipi 
foimpi,  1  bA  rhinic  "oo  ConncAf  iat)  1 
n-einpeACc  'n-A  feAr'<^rh  Le  tiAif  ad 
(il<Mt)e  ■00  t)i  ix)ip  jAfn'^A  An  triAoip 
Agiif  An  b6tA|\  m6p.  t)i  CfAinn  cno 
CAP  All  A5  pAf  omCeAll  An  cije, 
CfiAinn  fOf  fineAC  leif  nA  bAllAit),  1 
1  |\iC  An  cSAfh|iAit)  bio*  lili  f  An  ngApf - 
X)A  A^v]^  1  gCAiteAm  An  ■pogttiAip  luif 
nA  miol  m6|\  Aguf  n6inini  5|\eine. 
'11-A  n-DiAfb  fin  bi  poinnc  "oe  CfAnnAit) 
co|\tA  A5  pAf,  •^S^r  CAniAll  eile  fiof 
t)i  ft^ocAn.  t)i  •opoiCi'Oin  tA|\  An  ffOCAn 
fo,  Aguf  tei^OeA-b  TTlAinin  ■]  SeAn- 
ttlAigpeAT)  50  mime  50  "oci  An  -opoi- 
CiT)in  f eo,  Aguf  t)A  rhCp  "oob'  longnAt) 
le  5AC  6inne  cat)  uime  biot)  An  leAnt) 
beAg  Aguf  An  cfeAn-beAn  A5  cup  'f 
A5  cuiceAfh.  tliop  peAT)  inxii|\in  eAn- 
CtinncAf  cpuinn  "oo  bpeit  lei  a\\  a 
n-AbpAt)  An  cfCAn-beAn  I61 1  jCAiteAtn 
nA  nAimpipe  "oo  CAitmif  Ap  imeAll  An 

CffOtAin.       UU5    f1    lAppACC,      UAip,     A|A 

innfinc  "OO  ttlAipin  cunncAf  Ap  oi"6<ie 
An-pA^OA  ^^^"^ri'^  50  r^i^  ■<^"  leAC- 
oi"6ip  Ap  An  loCAn  6  tAob  CAOb.  t)i 
|\u"0  6i5in  A5  pit  cpe  n-A  bmCinnib  1 
■ocAob  nA  gcolAniAn  1  "ocof  aC  An  Uige 

Tn6lp,  50  pAbATDAp  "DAT)CAppA(i  CpAfnA 

An  loCAin  A5  bulAnAib,  Agup  50  pAib 
ceAnn  "oe  nA  colAttinAib  'n-A  luige 
fA'n  loCAn.  Sin  niAp  t)o  pug  tTlAipin  An 
f56Al  I61,  c6  5up  beA5  a^  cuig  p!  tie. 
X)a  rh6p  An  pAp  longAncAip  An  cion  "oo 
bi  Ag  TTlAipin  Ap  An  peAn-rhnAoi,  a6c 
niop  tiiAit  le  tTlAipin  p6in  pin  "Oo  belt 
VS  Cup  'n-A  leit,  mAp  pil  pi  p6in  gup 
beAS  cion  nA  cpuAige  bi  aici  -Oi.  1p 
AttilAit)  nApeACA  niAipin  piArh  6inneAC 
VOL.  rv. 


mApb,  -J  b'6  bi  '^A  buAit)peArh  1  gAn- 
piop  nA  50  bpuij^eAt)  An  cpeAn-beAn 
bAp   pulA    mb(*AT!)   pi    p6in    itnijte    aj 

CUllleAttl    A    CUApAp-DAll.       t)i     ^eAllCA 

A5  A  bAtAip  ip  A  niAtAip  50  leigpiTDip 
■01  imteAtc  torn  luAt  ip  b^At)  a  liotc 
•oeAs  cuptA  -ti  AIC1,  -|  bi  pull  AIC1  50 
mAippeAt!)  SeAn-rilAigp^AT)  t)A  bliAt)- 
Ain  eile,  A^up  nA  b^At)  "o'piAtAib  uippi 
p6in  -Duine  mApb  'o'peicpinc.  Tliop 
beA5  "OO  bpopcuig  pom  i  tum  ppeAp- 
"OAil  "oo'n  cpeAn-TTinAoi,  a  cuit)  bit) 
•00  rhionu^^At)  t)\,  a  tup  -o'piAtAib  uippt 
itejomimc,  Agup  a  pui-teAtAn-o'pAg- 
Ail  "Oi  5An  rhoill.  TluAip  nA  biot)  An 
cpeAn-beAn  yA  tipcin,  bict  TTlAipin  1 
5Corhnui-6e  Ag  CAinc  ip  A5  gAipi-te,  1 
X)A  mime  "oo  pileAt)  a  bAtAip  ip  a 
mAtAip  gup  b'6  Slop  TTlAipin  "oo  itieAl- 
lAt)  An  cpeAn-beAn  ati"  a  peompj 
pein.  6An-lA  AttiAin  ni  •oeApnAm 
TTlAipin  pioe  gAipe.  "OeAprtiAX)  SeAn- 
TilAigpeAT)  ceAtc  Am  At  a^^  a  peompA. 
t)i  fAictiop  oppA  nuAip  nA  peACA-OAp 
i  A5  ceAtc  tum  An  ceA  "d'oI,  Agup 
•oubpA-OAp  le  TTlAipin  'oul  Agup  a  ^xA^i 
I61  ceAtc. 

"  Ca  bpiop  -OAm,  A  rfiAtAip,  nA  50 
bpuil  put)  eigmc  imcigte  uippe ;  ni 
leorhAinn-pe  "oul." 

CAini5  TTlAigpeAT)  ipceAt  \'a  tipcin 
An  cpAtnonA  ut),  Agup  bA  mtp  An 
c-iongnAt)  bi  Ap  ^At  einncAt  nuAip 
"o'piAppuij  pi : 

"  Cat)  tuije  50  bpuil  TllAipin  A5 
501  ?  " 

Tliop  Aipig  Aon  T)uine  aca  TTlAipin 
A5  50I,  mA  t)ein  pi  a  leit^iT)  1  n-eAn- 

tOp,  Ate  bi  A  plOp  ACA    50    Itip  CAT)  bA 

tuip  bpbin  T)i,  Agup  50  T)eiiriin  t)o 
coipgeAt)  'n-A  leit  i  UAip  n6  t)b  1  pit 
An  lAe. 

"TIa  cloipimip  A  tuilleAt)  'n-A  tAob," 
A^xx'A  bcAn  Ui  "Ouibip  ;  "cAimiT)  bot)Ap- 
tA  A1C1  1  5CAiteAm  An   lue.      Hi    mipe 
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If  C10T^c<^c  leif,  mAf  ni  femijA  tiom 
5unA  CAt)Ai|AC  X)'\  cum  "out  50  "oci  ^n 
finnce  feo."  teAn  fi  ui|\j\i  iriAp  pn, 
VA  mnfinc  50  f Aib  f\innce  le  t)eic  x.\5 
rei|\t)ifeAC-Ait»  /LTi  Cije  ttloiji,  ^guf  50 
|\-Ait3  cuijAeAt)  ■pA^ccA  A5  TTlAifin  Ann, 
Agur  C|\e  rti^iT)  A  peifge  ni  tug  f i  pA 
n-oeAfA  nA^  peAX)  TTlAigfeAT)  i  ting- 
pnc.  "  Cat)  if  feitDi];  liom-fA  "OeAn- 
Afh  ?  "  Af  fife.  "  "Da  mbeAt)  An  c-Aif- 
jeAT)  fein  AgAtn,  ni  tieAt)  Am  AgAm 
cum  fiof  "oo  Cuf  Af  jCinA  nA  Cum 
ceAnn  "oo  ■oeAnAiti.  Ua  foinnc  feif- 
bifeAC  6  SAf  AnnA  fAn  U15  f  a  iACAiji. 
Uait)  'OAOine  Af  5AC  eAn-AifVT)  "oe'n 
T)utAi$  Ann,  Aguf  A  5CUIT)  feifbifCAC 
1  n-einpeACC  teo,  Aguf  ni  peicfeAf 
culAit)  niof  meAf  A  Af  m'ingin-f e  'nA 
CA  A|\  ■OAoinit)  eile,  1  ni  fAgAix)  fi  Ann- 
"DutDAfC-f  A  fom  lei  ceAnA ;  ca  a  piof 
AIC1.     ...     Hi  f ACA  fiAtfi  foirhe  feo 

AttllAlt)  1." 

Tliof  fCA-D  tDeAn  tJi  "Ouibif  fof  'oe'n 
AcmufAn  •00  CAfAt)  le  n-A  liingin,  -) 
ce  50  f Alt)  A  fiof  A5  TnAi|\in  An  ceA-pc 
X)o  t)eic  Ag  A  mACAif,  t)A  •001I15  lei 
5An  "oul  50  -oci  An  finnce,  Aguf  fum 
fi  fiof  Aguf  fCACAinc  An-t)fonAC  'n-A 
gnuif. 

"tnA|A  fin  ACA  fi  Af  peAt)  An  lAe," 
Aff  A  t)eAn  Hi  "OuilDif,  "  Aguf  tD'peAff 
liom  ■DA  mb'e  An  Iai  mtJAfAC  tdo  tJeA"© 
Ann,  mAf  ni  beit)  ein-6fic  uiffi  50 
mt)ei"6  An  nit)  feo  50  leif  CAf Ainn  " 

"  Atr  ni'lim-fe  Ag  jeAfAn  1  n-eAn- 
Cof ,  A  itiACAif ;  f  AjAit)  me  a  Co-OlAt) 
mA'f  mAic  leAC  Tli  f: eA^OAf  cat)  Cuije 
•6uic  tteic  Com  "oiAn  foin  ofm.  Tli'l 
fAic  AjAmTDA  ^At),  aCc  ni  peATtAim  nA 
fmAoince  bfoin  "oo  CoimeAX)  UAim." 

"50  "oeimin  ni  -peAtAnn  ITlAifin  50 
fulcttiAf  1  n-eAn-Cof,"  Af  fAn  cfeAn- 
beAn,  "  Aguf  ni  mAic  liom  nAC  feiT)if 
I61  T)ul  Ann."  tD'in  1  Ar\  ceAt)  uAif  50 
fAift  A  cuigpnc  A5  SeAn-ttlAigfeAT)  o 


CAinig  fi  -oo  comnuit)e  1  n-einpeACc 
leo,   Aguf   TD'peACA'OAf  50  leif  Ulffl. 

T)0  fCAT)At)Af  CAmAll,  AgUf  longnAt) 
An     CfAOgAll    OffA,    peACAinC    An     fAll) 

ciAll  ceAfc  A1C1  no  nAC  fAiti).  "If 
"oeACAif  "OO  leAnG  65  mAf  i  feo  gAn  e 
t)eic  'n-A  cumAf -oul  50  "oci  An  pnnce 
fAn  U15  ITIof  A^uf  i  CAf  eif  cuifeAt) 
'o'f'^'^S^il-  tli  tiiongnAt)  tTlAifin  50 
t)f  onAC  Af ;  If  cuimin  liom  pein  An 
CfAC  50  mt)einn-fe  50  bfonAC  leif 
Aguf  CA  fi  An-CofAttiAil  liom-f A." 

"Ace,  A  ^r^n^i,  CAT)  If  f  eiT)if  liom- 
f  A  "OeAnArh  ?  Hi  T)uIca  ^6^  Ann  f  a 
CulAit)  pn  Ulffl  Anoif,  Aguf  ni'l  aici 
aCc  eAn-junA  ArhAin  eile,  'fe  pn  An 
5unA  t)iof  Ulffl  A5  TDul  A]\  Aiff eAnn. 
Tli  lei5feAT)-fA  T)om'  ingin " 

Ace  ConnAic  AlAfCfom  50  f Aitj  An 
CfeAn-beAn  Cum  cuilleAt)  T)o  fAt), 
Aguf  T)ut)Aif c  fe  le  n-A  mnAoi  1  5C05- 
Af  :   "Cloipmif  cat)  ca  le  fAt)  aici." 

"Ua  mo  gtinA-pofCA-fA  Ann,  Ajuf 
ni  Abfoinn  nA  50  ttpuil  fe  pn  Aluinn 
A  "bocAin  T)'einne.  tliof  Caic  einne 
fiAtti  e  C'n  Ia  uT)  T)0  CAiceAf  pein  e 
Ag  jAtDAil  CAf  cliACAn  An  cnuic  Anonn. 
t)'in  6  An  Ia  50  f  At)AT)Af  nA  cluig  A5 
buAlAT).  t)'in  e  Ia  mo  p6fCA-f  a.  Tliof 
imcig  fmuiT)  nA  fmAiT)  Aif  fiAm  6 
foin,  mAf  cujAf  Aife  ttiAic  "oo.  "peAC- 
f Alt)  ITlAifin  Annfo  50  tiAn-"DeAf  Ann. 
t3eit)   fi    T)ifeAC    mAf    l)iof-fA   An    Ia 

UT)." 

tliof  lAtJAif  einne.  *0'peA6  An 
c-ACAif  -|  An  ttiACAif  Aguf  An  ingeAn 
Af  An  cfeAn-mnAOL  Cuif  An  jeAll- 
AttiAinc  feo  An  gunA-pofCA  no  caG- 
AlfC  Af  lAfACC  An  OlfCAT)  longnAt) 
offA  If  T)0  Cuif  plleAt)  A  cuijponA 
Cuici  6  CiAnAit),     X)^  5AC  ein-nit)  t)A 

fAlta    AICI,    AgUf    T)Ut)fACAf    50    fAlt)    fi 

fAit)t)if  UAif,  CAf  eif  fleAttmugAt) 
UAIC1,  Aguf  niof  fAn  ein-nit)  'n-A  feiltj 
aCc  An  gunA  fo.      TiAf  rriAic  cugAt)  fi 
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Aipe  "^o?  TviAtti  6  txiinig  fi  Cum  corii- 
nuit)ce  1  TDcij  DA  nDuibpeAC,  if  Ap 
615111  "oo  leigfe^T!)  fi  "o'6inne  aca  pit 
AvnAW  p6A.\(iAinc  xMp.  €65^^ "6  f  i  Af  An 
mt)OfCA  Anoif  If  /.fiif  6  Cum  6  ACf- 
ugAt)  Aguf  Cum  CAmpof  "oo  fgAipeAt) 

CflAfflA  Alf,    ACC    •6unAt)    fi  An  'OOf Af  1 

5Comnui'6e.  Hi  fACA'OAf  |MAm  e  aCc 
eAn-UAi|\  AttiAin  Af  fOAt!)  cupLA  noim- 
eAC.  If  ArhlAit)  tog  fi  AmAC  e  Cum 
A  tAifbeAnc  ■o6it>  "oipeAC  mAp  beAt) 
teAnt)  t3eA5  A5  cAif beAnc  AilLeAjAin, 
aCc  ni  cuifge  fineA"OAfi  AmAC  a  lAttiA 
Cum  X)\\e\t  Ai|\  'nS  fgiot)  f i  lei  e,  Aguf 

•D'AljUgeA-OAf     i     A5     cun    glAf     Ap     An 

mbofCA  'n-A  f Ait)  fe.  ACc  Anoif  t)i  f i 
Cum  A  CAtiAific  A|A  lAfACc  'OO  HlAipin. 
tli  Cf  eiTDf  iT)if  5U|\  tui5  f  i  cax)  "OO  t)i  aici 
"DA  |iAt).  SileA"DA|\  5aC  uiLe  noimeAC 
50  n"o6AnfAt)  fi  ■oeAfrhAX)  ai^^  ^Aguf 
50  n-iomp6gA"6  fi  UACA  ifceAC  'n-A 
feom^At)  f6in.  X)A  leigfeAt)  fi  'oo 
ttlAifin  A  Cuf  uiffi,  ni  leijf eAt)  t)i 
imteACc  Af  An  C15  Leif.  CiocfAt) 
ACAff aC  Aignit)  uif|Ai  ^A  "OeipeAt)  tiAp 

tAll. 

"CAtiuin  "oo  cofnuijeAnn  An  |\innce 
feo  ?  "  A|\  fife.  Hi  cuifge  innf eAt)  An 
c-Am  "01  nA  ■oubAifc  fi  nA  t)eAt)  aici 
aCc  Am  A  "DocAin  "oijieAC  Cum  tnAifiin 
•o'ullmujAt)  Aguf  |\U5  fi  lei  i  fein  1  a 
mACAH\  ifceAC  'n-A  feomfA  fein.     t)i 

BAglA    A|\     riinAOl     Ui    "Ouittlll    50     flAlt) 

cuilleAt)  "oe'n  DpoiC-CineAttiAinc  1 
nt)An  "OO  lIlAi^in,  A^uf  "Cein  fi  fuAf 
A  liAigneAT!)  nA  CAitfeAt)  tTlAifin  An 
gunA  "OO  t)Ainc  "oi  T)a  mt)6At)  f6  uiffi. 
"l1uAi|\  t)6it)  An  gunA  fo  ofc,  f6AC- 

fAlt)  CU  T)ifeAC  mA|\  "o'f^ACAf-fA  An 
lA  t)i  nA  CIUI5  A5  bUAlAt)." 

C65  fi  f6in  Af  An  mbofCA  An  junA, 
An  c6icin,  nA  fCOCAi  Aguf  nA  l)i\65<\. 
X)^  ^At  6in-nit)  Ann.  "  tj'i  An  cSeAn- 
lilAijifCfeAf  "OO  t)ponn  opm-f a  iat)  fo 
50  1611A.     Ca  An  pole  ceAXtnA  "oo  tiiot) 


Ofm-fA  Af    ttlAlfin,     AgUf    f^ACfAltl     fi 

50  x)ifeAC  mAf  ■o'ffeACAinn  f6in.  ^^At 
Aluinn  nA  t)f O5A  IAT)  ?  "  Af  fife,  "  f 6aC 
Af  nA  buclAit).    Oipf n!)  f iaij  "oi  50  MAn- 

itlAlt,  mAf  CA  A  COf  A  Anoif  TJlf  caC  mAp 

t)iot)  mo  CofA-fA  fAX)  6." 

^Ajuf  CuAi-6  coifini  fllAifin  ifceAfi 
inf  nA  OfO^Ait)  Com  mAic  xjipeAC  ip 
■OA  mt>A  5Uf  -Oi  f6in  X)0  -OeineAt)  iat), 
Aguf  X)'oif  An  5unA  t>y   Com   mAiC  if 

■O'oif    nA    bfOgA,    AgUf    -OO    fOCfUlj    fi 

5fUAi5  TtlAifin  -oifeAC  mAf  "oo  foc- 
fuigeA-b  fi  A  SfUAig  f('-in,  X)Af  lei, 
fA-o  o,  nuAif  t)i  fi  CIU5  fuAt)  mAf 
gfUAi5  tnAifin. 

Sil  An    CAilin    boCc    50    "ociocfAt) 

CACUgAt)  Af  5f^l^l   1  "OCAOb  An   CAt)Af- 

^-^^V)  50  leAnfAt)  fi  AmAC  fA  Cifcin  i 
Aguf  A  fA-o  lei  An  gunA  X)0  tJAinc  "01, 
Ajuf  nA  feA-DfAt)  fi  "oul  50  "oci  An 
finnce  1  "oeifBAt)  nA  daLa.  Hi  fAitJ 
eAn-CfUAirhneAf  Aijnn!)  aici  50  'oci 
50  fAit)  fi  leAC-flije  Cum  An  Uige 
ttloif.  CuAit)  fi  fUAf  CfiT)  An  bpAifC. 
"OubAifC  A  mACAif  1  A  liAUAif  nA  be  At) 
•oeif BAt)  leif  An  finnce  50  "oci,  b'eiT)if , 

A  f e  A  CI05  Af  mAIDin,  AgUf  "OUbfA'DAf 

lei  eoCAif  An  •oof Aif  'oo  CAbAifc  lei, 
ACC  "oubAifC  ^r^^'"'  50  bfAnfAt)  fi 
fein  'n-A  fuit)e  50  •ociocfAt)  fi  CAf 
n-Aif. 

"TxAJAT)    "OO    CO-OlAt)     Af    feAt)     CA- 

mAill  1  gCACAOif.  HIa  belt)  cuiffe 
ofm,  luigfeAT)  Af  An  leAbAit).  tli 
bAOJAl  nA  50  jcloifpeAT)  tTlAifin  50 
mAic,  mAf  ni  CotJlogAX)  puinn.  tli 
belt)  fe  A\\  A  cumAf  ceACc  ifceAC 
5An  mife  "oa  tiAifeACcAin." 

t)A  mof  An  c-iongnAt)  le6  i  Clof  A5 
lAbAifC  Com  X)ei5-C6illit)e  fin,  Aguf 
'o'fAnA'OAf  'n-A  fuit)e  50  meAt)On 
oit)Ce  X)e  neAfC  cajIa  foitti  a  "oeAg- 
cuigfinc  obAinn.  -Annfoin  -oo  bf aicca- 
X)A]\  A  AiceAiii  uiffi  leiginc  "oOib  glAf 
"OO   Cuf  Af  An  "OOfAf,  aCc  ni  fAgfAt) 
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fife  x\n  Cifcin.      tli  yA\V)  ^An-CAtu^^t) 
uifjii  1  ric*\ot)  An  5tnu\,  *\5Uf  "o'pAn   fi 
^nrifom  ^\5  fe^c«Mnc  1fcex^CfA  ceinit), 
Aguf  A^  AmA\\c  An  CxMlin  50  foileif , 
x>A^  iBAZ,  If  1  ^5  finnce.     t)'pev\c  fi 
50  tiAfi-f AfCA  1  "o'fx^5A^'Ox^l1  x\nnfoin  i. 
-<X|\  ipeAii  UAife  "o'f An  f  1  'rtA  fuit)e  rr\A\\ 
fin  ^5  tnACcn^rh,  ^guf  X)a  "6615  tei  5U|\ 
t)'4rtiU\i"6  bi  fi  *\5  feACAinc  A|a  fil^ifin 
615  ^luinn   x^5  finnce   Aguf  ^n  gun^ 
pofCx\  T)o  "oeineAT)  Cfi  ficix)  t»lM"6xMn 
foiiiie  fin  uiffi.     "O'eijiig  fi  f4  "oeoit) 
Af  An    triACcnAiri   fo  ai[\  itlAifin  Ajuf 
uififi  fein,     t)!  An  ceine  An-ifeAl.   t)i 
VA  fOiT)  rhonA    'n-A   lUAiCfAit)  t)Ain,   -] 
t)i  foluf  nA  jeAlAije  A5  CAitneAtri  Af 
An  uflAf.    l^uAif  fi   A  niAi"De  le  tiAif 
An  ceinceAin.   "pAgAt)  Ann  'n-A  corhAi|i 
e.     "Oo  cinmnij  fi  Annfoin  50  "ocug 
fi  lAfACc  A  gunA-pofCA  no  lilAipin,  ■] 
luij  fi  A|\  An  teAt)Ait)  A5  fA"0:   "Cloif- 

feAT)  i  Ag  DUAlAt)  An  "OOf Alf."       'O'lm- 
CI5    UAip    CAIffCI     If     i     ITlAf     fin     'n-A 

coTJlA-O,   Aguf  Annfoin  "oo   "ouifis   fi 

Afif. 

"  Ua  nA  CtUlg  A5  t>UAlA"6,  ZA  UA  CIU15 

A5  bUAlAt!),"  AnutDAijic  f i ;  Annfoin 
■DO  fCAT)  f i  Aji  f eA"6  cuplA  noimeAC  f  a 
5Aff6A  mAf  f  Alt*  An  jeAlAt  A5  lonn- 
f At)  50  geAl.  Oi"6ce  mAp  fin  "oo  b'eAt) 
An  oit)ce  f  oirh  a  pof  aid,  Aguf  "oo  f  cat) 
f i  CAmAlL  f A  jAff 'DA  1  meAf 5  nA  mblAC 
SAttifiAit),  "oifeAC  niAf  t)i  "oa  "OeAnAtii 
AIC1  An  oince  feo. 

"  Cxi  f  Ainne  An  lAe  Ann,"  aX)uX)a\\\c 
f i.  If  AttilAit)  fit  f i  pe  meAfbAl  t)i 
uifpi,  gup  DfeACAt)  An  lAe,  foLuf  nA 
geAlAige.  AnnfAin  "o'eifc  fi  caidaII, 
'^E^V  V^  fi  50  gcuAlAit)  fi  Afif  fUAitn 
tiA  5CI05  A5  ceACc  cfAfnA  An  Cnuic. 
"  SeAt),  feAt),"  ATJutoAifC  fi,  "  fin  iat) 
nA  ctuig  Afif.   Cloifim  50  tiAn-foileif 

IaST),  AgUf  CAICfeA-O    t)f  Of  CUgAt)  ofm  -| 

ullrhtigAt);  niof  CeAfC  'oaiti  a  CoimeATD 
fiuT)  A5  peiceAtti  ofm." 


T)  lotinpuig  fi  ifceAc.  CuAit)  fi  50 
"oci  An  t)OfCA  'n-A  mDiot)  An  gunA  Ap 
feAt)  nA  mbliA-oAncA  50  teiji,  Aguf, 
ce  nS  fAiG  eAn-gunA  Ann,  Ida  "6615 
lei-fe  50  fAit),  Aguf  ceAnn  1  t)fA"o 
niof  AiLne  'nA  An  gunA  "oo  jf a"6ui5  fi 
6orh  m6]\  foin.  t)i  An  CofArtilAcc 
ceAT)nA  Ai|A,  aCc  50  f Ait)  fe  mile  uAip 
niof  luACttiAipe.  t)i  An  fio-OA  itnigce 
1  mbuijeAcc  Aguf  An  •qau  1  nneif caCc,. 
Aguf  An  uile  foinnc  "oe  1  n-AiLneAcc. 
"OAp  lei  gup  jlAC  fi  An  gunA  CAit)t)fe 
^x)^\\  A  "OA  lAitti,  1  5iif  fuit)  fi  fiof  niAji 
j  f Ai5  f olAf  nA  gcAlAije  If  i  A5  f iriAoin- 
eAm  A\\  A  TDeif e  if  vnA^  peACf At)  fi  Ann 
nuAip  tiocfAt)    feifeAn    "oa  tiiAf|iAit). 

CU1|\    fi    A    lAltlA    A|\  A  SfUAIg  AOn   UAip 

AttiAin.  "Do  lei5  "ooit)  cuicitn  Afif. 
"  CAicfeAt)  cofnugAt)  a^  ullrhujAO 
Anoif ;  nio|\  ceAfC  "OAm  a  CoimeAX)  A5 
feiteAm  of\m." 

X)\  foluf  nA  geAl^Mge  a\\  a  glunAit^ 

fOf ,  ACC  "OO  npUlT)  An    geAlAC    C|U\f nA 

nA  fpeife  1  nniAit)  a  Ceile  50  "oci  guji 
f AgAt)  ife  f An  •oof(iAT)Af.  tD'in  i  50 
■oipeAC  An  uai^a  "00  Cuiirinig  TTlAifin, 
bi  A5  An  jMnnce,  A|i  An  feAn-rhnAoi 
tU5  An  5unA  t)i  Aguf  t)i  A5  feiceArh 
lei.  1  5ceA|tc-lAi\  6uift  t)o  t)i  fi  5A 
fMnnce  le  coif  An  Txoifcig,  if  eAX)  T)o 
tJUAil  fe  ifceA6  'n-A  tiAigneAt)  50  pAit> 
put)  eiginu  imcigte  A|a  gt^^^^^i- 

"  A  Koifcij,"  A|\  fife,  "  CAitfit)  cu 
tnife  leigeAnc  a  t)Aile  Anoif,  ni  feA-o- 
Aim  A  cuilleAt)  f\innce  Ano6c.  UAim 
"oeiminceAt  50  bpuil  fut)  e^^V\^c  im- 
cijte  A\y  An  cfeAn-mnAoi,  tnAigi\eA'o 
tli  CiAft)ut)Ain,  eottinuijeAf  Imne  fAn 
'CIS-  If  ir^  "OO  tug  CAmAll  -oe'n  gunA 
fO  t)Am.  t)'e  feo  a  gtmA-pofCA-fA, 
Aguf  ni  11  Alt)  fe  fiArii  Af  A  feiLt)   le 

CUI5     t)llAt)nAlG    If     Cfi     flClT).         1f     Af\ 

eigin  -oo  lei5f  eAt)  f  i  "o'einne  f  eACAinc 

Alf,    ACC    "OUGAIfC     fi    50    fAAt)Af-f A  An- 

Cof ATTiAil  lei  fein,  Ajuf  TD'Aifis  fi  me 
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turn  ccaCc  50  T)ci  An  pinnco,  Agup 
tU5  ri  A  5unA-p6fCA  p6in  "OAm." 

"  pSACAnn  cu  ?;o  MAn-^eAf  inf  ad 
nguTiA-pofCA  mAifeA-6,  AlilAipin.  Tli'l 
inf  An  fniAOineAtii  fin  aCc  ceApAXi^ip- 
eACc    5An    X)]\\-s-"      'ACc    ConnAic    fe 

lAltfCAt  50    f Alt)    CAglA    A5    CBACC   Ap 

An  gCAiUn  Aguf  suf  teAfCuig  uaici 
imCeACcAsuf -oubAifCf^: — "ACc  cat) 
Cuige  5Uf  "D615  leAC  50  tifuil  fut) 
6i5inr  imtigte  Af  An  cfeAn-rhnAOi  ?  " 

"  Ca  f1  An-AOfCA." 

"iriAifeAt),    ni'l    puinn    -oe'n    Aoif 

CUftA     -Ol       AICI      6     -o'fASAIf     An     UAl^V 

•Oeifi*  1" 

"teig  -OAm  imteACc,  a  tloifcij'  a 
tA^A.  If  -0015  Uom  50  SCAICpeATD 
imteACc.  CAim  cinnce  50  t)fuil  fut) 
eiginc  bunofcionn  lei.  Tliof  AifigeAf 
me  f6in  rriAf  feo  fiArh  foittie  f eo,  -j  ni 
t)einn  Af  ^n  nof  fo  munA  mbeA-O  50 
tpuil  \:At  eisinc  leif." 

"SeA-0,  t)io-6  x\5AC,  mA'f  "OultA 
•6UIC." 

"O'feAC  fi  triAf  fAib  An  jeAlAC  A5 
CAitneAtti  "1  X)o  fit  fiof  An  bocAf. 
■O'f  A5  f  1  An  Uoif ceAC  Ag  peACAinc  'n-A 
■oiAit)  1  e  '5A  CeApA-6  50  mt»'f6i-oiti  5° 
fAit)  CAfs  eigin  f ajaLca  aici  Af  t>^f 
riA  feAn-rhnA.  Oitxie  ftf eAj  t)eAlCAine 
•00  t)'eA-6  1.  t!)i  seAlAC  $eAl  50  tiAfo 
f  An  fp6if,  AS^T  5^"'re  ^"  GAffxMg  50 
fluit\feA(i  Af  nA  coillob  Ajuf  Af  nA 
bAncAit).  ACc  Cuif  ciuineAf  nA  tioit)te 
fin  fjAnnp  At)  Af  ttlAifin,  -]  nuAif  fCAT) 
fi  Cum  binn  a  gunA  'o'AfDAC  TD'Aifig 
fi  nA  lACAin  fiA-t)AnA  A5  505AIA15  1 
meAfs  nA  ngiolCAC.  Sil  fi  nA  fAib 
f  An  "oorhAn  aCc  f olAf  Aguf  -oof  CA-OAf . 
t)i   fS^J^iLe  X)ubA  Ap  nA   fgeACAib  -do 


ffOKieAT!)  nA  logAin  bi  tin  -oe  CAiff- 
5e.\(iAib  I  -oe  fAitnig.  tli  fAgAt) 
TTlAifin  An  cofAn  CfitJ  An  gcoill  big 
Af  eAgl-A  50  mbuAilfeA-6  An  t)Af  uimpi 
Ann,  mAf  fit  fi  juf  b'AmLAi-O  bi  fi  aj 
f uit  f  Aif  teif  An  mt)Af  ■]  50  ^CAitfCA* 
fi  belt  A5  bAile  foirhe.  Hi  f<\S^t)  fi 
An  com?;Af  aCc  fit  fi  ^uf  teip  Anil 
uiff  1.  CAf  6if  CAmAiLl  "oo  fit  f  i  Sf eAf 
eile,  a6c  ni  cuif ge  bi  f  i  tAf  An  nj;eACA 
ifcig  'nA  bi  A  fiof  A1C1  50  f  Alb  buAi-bce 
uiffi  Ag  An  mt)Af.  t)uAil  f i  f  a  t>6,  aCc 
ni  fUAif  6in-ffeA5f A.  A^nn^oln  "oo  t6^ 
fi  An  lAifce,  "I  tAiniT^  lon^nAt)  uiffi 
An  -DOfAf  -oo  belt  ^An  glAf  Aif.  t)i 
5fiof aC  eiginc  1  meAfg  nA  luAitfeAt), 
-]  CAf  eif  "oi  CAmAll  "OO  CAiteArh  ja 
fei-oeAT),  -00  lAf  fi  coinneAl.  "Oo  td^ 
fi  An  CoinneAl  1  n-Aifoe  Aguf  x)'feAC 
cimceAll  An  ci  je. 

"An  to'  Co-DlAt)  CA01,  A  5f.Mni,  n(^ 
bfuil  5aC  einne  eile  imtijte  a  Cotd- 
lA-6  ?  " 

X)0     "OfUIT)     fi     COrilSAfAC     t)!,     xNgllf 

AnnfOin  fug  miAn  eigin  fioffACCA 
5feim  uiffi.  tliof  rhAit  lei  fiAtti 
fCACAinc  Af  Tbuine  rriAfb,  aCc  Anoif 
ni  f  Alb  "oul  Af  Aict  ;  'n-A  teAncA  f  oin, 
If  AltllAlt)  bi  "OUll  Aici  1  bf6ACAinc 
Aif,  Aguf  bA  -6615  lei  50  -ocus  fi  fA 
n-oeAf  A  An  Cof lAttiAtc  ux)  Af  -ocf  aCcat!) 
SeAn-ttlAigfeA-o  Com  mime  fin. 

"  50  TDeimin,"  Af  fife,   "  ca  fi  An- 

COfAttlAll    llOm.     D^A-O-f^     ArillAlt),     lA 

eiginc  If  -oCCa  triA  tiiAifim  leif." 

Annfoin    -oo     bu.\il    fi    -oof.xf    An 
CfeomfA  'n-A  fAib   a   hAtA^\  Aguf   a 
mAtAif  'n-A  gco-olA-O. 
A  Cuioi. 

CA"05  o  ■oonnCAt)A, 
■D'Aifcrij. 
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ANNA   JOHNSTON    (MRS.    SEUMAS    MACMANUS). 


[Mrs.  MacManus  was  born  in  Ballymena, 
and  lived  nearly  all  her  life  in  Belfast,  till 
her  marriage  with  the  well-known  novelist 
in  1901.  To  the  great  grief  of  her  friends 
and  country-people  she  died  at  Easter,  1902. 
She  wrote  much  prose  and  verse,  and  began 
publishing  when  she  was  about  fifteen.  She 
contributed  to  most  of  the  Irish  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  her  time,  and  to  Harpet^s 
Magazine,  the  New  York  Criterion,  The  Cen- 
tury, and  other  American  periodicals.] 


SHIELA-NI-GARA.i 

Shiela-ni-Gara-,  it  is  lonesome  where  you  bide, 

With  the  plovers  circling  over  and  the  sagans 
spreading  wide, 

■yVith  an  empty  sea  before  you  and  behind  a  wail- 
ing world, 

Where  the  sword  lieth  rusty  and  the  Banner 
Blue  is  furled. 

Is   it   a  sail   you   wait,    Shiela?    Yea,  from  the 

Westering  sun. 
Shall  it  bring  joy  or  sorrow?     Oh,  joy  sadly  won. 
Shall  it  bring  peace  or  conflict?     The  pibroch  in 

the  glen 
And  the  flash  and  crash  of  battle  round  a  host  of 

fighting  men. 

Green  spears  of  Hope  rise  round  you  like  grass 

blades  after  drouth, 
And  there  blows  a  white  wind  from  the  East,  a 

red  wind  from  the  South, 
A  brown  wind  from  the  West,  Arp-a,   a  brown 

wind  from  the  West — 
But  the  black,   black  wind  from  the  Northern 

hills,  how  can  you  love  it  best? 

Said  Shiela- ni-Gara,  "  Tis  a  kind  wind  and  a  true, 
For  it  rustled  soft  through  Aileach's  Halls  and 
stirred  the  hair  of  Hugh; 


1  Tliis  and  the  following  poem  are  given  by  the  author's 
permission. 

2  One  of  the  allegorical  names  for  Ireland. 


Then    blow,    wind!    and     snow,    wind!      What 

matters  storm  to  me 
Now  I  know  the  fairy  sleep  must  break  and  set 

the  sleepers  free. " 

But,  Shiela-ni-Gara,  why  rouse  the  stony  dead. 
Since  at  your  call  a  living  host  shall  circle  you 

instead? 
Long  is  our  hunger  for  your  voice — the  hour  is 

drawing  near — 
0  Dark  Boss  of  our  Passion!  call  and  our  hearts 

shall  hear. 


THE  BROWN  WIND  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

The  brown  wind  of  Connaught — 

Across  the  bogland  blown 
(The  brown  wind  of  Connaught), 

Turns  my  heart  to  a  stone ; 
For  it  cries  my  name  at  twilight. 

And  cries  it  at  the  noon — 
"0,  Mairgread  Ban!  0,  Mairgread  Ban!" 

Just  like  a  fairy  tune. 

The  brown  wind  of  Connaught, 

AVhen  Dermot  came  to  woo 
(The  brown  wind  of  Connaught), 

It  heard  his  whispers  too ; 
And  while  my  wheel  goes  whirring, 

It  taps  on  my  window-pane, 
Till  I  open  wide  to  the  Dead  outside, 

And  the  sea-salt  misty  rain. 

The  brown  wind  of  Connaught 

With  women  wailed  one  day 
(The  brown  wind  of  Connaught), 

For  a  wreck  in  Galway  Bay ; 
And  many  the  dark-faced  fishers 

That  gathered  their  nets  in  fear. 
But  one  sank  straight  to  the  Ghostly  Gate — 

And  he  was  my  Dermot  Dear. 

The  brown  wind  of  Connaught, 

Still  keening  in  the  dawn 
(The  brown  wind  of  Connaught), 

For  my  true  love  that's  gone. 
Oh,  cold  green  wave  of  danger, 

Drift  him  a  restful  sleep^ — • 
O'er  his  young  black  head  on  its  lowly  bed. 

While  his  weary  wake  I  keep. 


PATRICK  J.  M'CALL. 
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[Patrick  J.  M'Call  was  born  in  Duhlin  on 
tlie  6th  of  March,  1861.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  an  old  Tyrone  family,  driven  out 
by  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  Mr.  M'Call 
was  educated  at  St.  Joseph's  Monastery, 
Harold's  Cross,  and  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity school  in  Leeson  Street.  He  has 
pul)lished  IrUh  lYoininx,  a  volume  of  verse 
(Sealy,  Bryers,  &  Walker),  1894;  The  Fenian 
iVig/Us'  Entertainment,  a  volume  of  stories, 
in  1897;  and  <Sonffs  of  Erinn,  in  1899.  The 
following  poems  are  given  by  his  kind  per- 
mission.] 


LIGHT  0'  THE  WORLD. 

"Love,  will  you  come  with  me  into  the  tomb?" 
spake  from  his  coffin  the  dead  young  man. 

"  Yea,  I  will  go  with  you,  whither  j-ou  will,  where- 
soever a  maiden  can." 

"  Open,  open,  Grave,"  he  cried,  "and  let  the  Light 
o'  the  Meadows  through." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  loving  sigh,  "and  let 
the  Fair  Maid  too 

Long  was  the  way  till  they  reached  the  hills— 
' '  Still  will  you  go  ? "  said  the  dead  young  man. 

'*  Yea,  1  will  go  with  you,  whither  you  will,  where- 
soever a  maiden  can." 

"  Open  wide.  Green  Hills,"  he  cried,  "and  let  the 
Light  o'  the  Green  Hill  through. " 

"Ay,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  weary  sigh,  "and  let 
the  Fair  Maid  too." 

Cold  was  the  way  till  they  reached  the  sea — 
"Still  will  you  go?"  said  the  dead  young  man. 

"  Yea,  I  will  go  with  you,  whither  you  will,  where- 
soever a  maiden  can." 

"Open,  open,  Sea,"  he  cried,  "and  let  the  Light 
o'  the  Waters  through." 

"Ay,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  piteous  sigh,  "and  let 
the  Fair  Maid  too. " 

Dark  was  the  way  till  they  reached  the  sun — 
''Still  will  you  go?"  said  the  dead  young  man. 

"Yea,  1  will  go  with  you,  whither  you  will,  where- 
soever a  maideu  can." 

"Open,  open.  Sun,"  he  cried,  "and  let  the  Light 
o'  the  World  a-through." 

"  ky,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  joyful  cry,  "and  let 
the  Fair  Maid  too." 


THE  LITTLE  HARVEST  ROSE. 
(A.u.  1745.) 

There's  a  ripple  in  the  waters  of  our  four  wide 
seas ; 
There's  a  murmur  on  the  mountain.->  like  at 
dawning  hour ; 
There's  a  whisper  'mong  the  ash-trees  as  they 
shake  their  keys. 
And  a  thrill  stirs  all  the  sleeping  land  with' 
wondrous  power. 
For  the  sowing-time  is  coming  with  its  lingering 
days. 
When  the  fields  no  longer  slumber  'neath  the 
winter  snows, 
When    we'll    plant   the   Tree   of    Liberty,    'mid 
hymns  of  praise. 
And  greet  again  our  long-lost,   little  Harvest 
Rose ! 

'Mong  the  glens  of  Kinel  Fary,  in  the  land  of 
Owen, 
We  await  the  morning  whistle  of  the  Black- 
bird clear : 
From  the  royal  heights  of  Aileach  to  the  Golden 
Stone, 
We   are  ready,   all  —  kerne,   gallowglass,   and 
mountaineer. 
Soon   we'll  plough  the  fields  with   horses'  hoof 
and  soldiers'  foot; 
And   we'll   water  them   till   fetlock   high  the 
black  blood  flows ; 
Then  we'll  plant  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  of  spread- 
ing root. 
And   greet  again  our   little,   shining  Harvest 
Rose ! 

Long    our    little,     shining    Har^-est    Rose    has 
blighted  been. 
By  the   cruel,   clinging   Red   Wind  from   the 
c-hnrnel  East — 
Every  branch  and  bloom  lay  stricken,  till  no  leaf 
of  green 
Could  greet  the  hopeful,  longing  eyes  of  chief 
or  priest ! 
Still  we're  watching  and  we're  waiting  for  the 
pass  of  night. 
Till    the   saffron   dawn-wind  o'er  the  hills  of 
glory  blows. 
That  will  bear  a  morning  summons  on  its  wings 
of  light. 
For  the  budding  of  our  Utile,  shining  Harvest 
Rose ! 
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Hark  !  a  clarion  is  resounding  from  the  Grampian 
Hills— 
'Tis  the  whistle  of  the  Blackbird  at  the  dawn 
of  day ! 
Every  heart  with  rosy  rapture  at  the  song-burst 
thrills, 
As  we  rise  from  rushy  bed  and  bush  to  join  the 
fray. 


As  we   go  our  daughters   speed  our  path  with 
praise  and  prayer, 
And  a  blush   on   every   mantling   cheek  like 
sunset  glows ; 
But  a  redder,  sweeter  blossom  we  will  welcome 
fair, 
When  we  greet  again  our  little,  shining  Har- 
vest Rose. 


HERBERT    TRENCH. 


[Herbert  Trench  was  born  in  1865  at 
Avoncore,  Middleton,  County  Cork.  He  is  of 
Irish,  partly  Gaelic,  descent  on  the  maternal 
side  (by  the  Allins  of  Youghal,  the  Sealys, 
and  Corrs  of  Corr  Castle)  as  well  as  by  his 
father's  family.  In  1889  he  was  elected  to 
an  open  fellowship  at  All  Souls'  ('ollege, 
Oxford.  He  is  an  examiner  at  the  Education 
Office,  Whitehall.  His  iJeirdre  Wed  and  other 
Poems  appeared  in  1900.] 


DEIRDRE  IN  THE  WOODS.  ^ 

(FKOM    PAET   III.    OF    "DEIRDRE   WED".) 

{Naois  speaks)  .  .  .   "  0  to  see  once  more 
Thee  dance  alone  in  this  divine  resort 
Of  wings  and  quietness  ;  where  none  but  rains 
Visit  the  leaf-pelted  lattice — none  o'er-peers 
.Vnd  none  the  self-delightful  measure  hears 
That  thy  soul  moves  to,  quit  of  mortal  ears." 

Full  loth  she  pleads,  but  cannot  him  resist. 

And  on  those  mossy  lights  begins  to  dance : 

Away,  away  withdrawing  like  a  mist 

To  fade  into  the  leafy  brilliance. 

Then,  smiling  to  some  inward  melodist, 

Over  the  printless  turf  with  slow  advance 

Of  showery  footsteps  maketh  infinite 

That  crowded  glen.     But  quick  !  possest  by  strange 

Rapture,  wider  than  dreams  her  motions  range 

Till  to  a  span  the  forests  shrink  and  change. 

And  hither,  in  beam-glimmering  arms  she  brings 
All  zests  of  promise — all  the  unlook'd-for  boon 
f  )f  rainbow'd  life,  all  rare  and  speechless  things 
That  shine  or  swell  under  the  brimming  moon. 
Who  .shall  pluck   timpans?     For   what   need  of 

strings 
To  waft  her  blood  who  is  herself  the  Tune, 


1  This  extract  and  the  following  lyric  are  given  by  the 
author's  kind  permission 


Herself  the  heart  of  her  own  melody? 

Art  come  from  the  Land  of  the  Ever- Young] — 0 

stay 
For  his  heart,  too,  when  thou  dost  rise  away — 
Bums  dark  and  spirit-faint  within  the  clay. 

And   griefs,    like  the   yellow   leaves  by  winters 

curled, 
Rise  after  her,  dead  pangs  disturbed,  arouse. 
About  that  bosom  the  gray  forests  whirled 
And  tempests  with  her  beauty  might  espouse, 
She  rose  with  the  green  waters  of  the  world 
And  the  winds  heaved  with  her  their  depth  of 

boughs. 
Then  vague  again  as  blows  the  woodbine  odour 
On  the  dark  lap  of  air  she  chose  to  sink 
Winnowing  with  plumes ;  as  to  the  river-brink 
The  pigeons  from  the  cliff  come  down  to  drink. 


SCHIEHALLION. 

Far  the  gray  loch  runs 

Up  to  Schiehallion ; 
Lap,  lap  the  water  flows 

Where  my  wee  boatie  rows; 
Greenly  a  star  shows 

Over  Schiehallion. 

She  that  I  wander'd  in 

Over  Schiehallion — 
How  far  beyont  your  ken, 

Crags  of  the  merry  glen, 
Stray'd  she,  that  wander'd  then 

Down  fro'  Schiehallion. 

Sail  of  the  wild  swan. 
Turn  to  Schiehallion ! 

Here,  where  the  rushes  rise, 
Low  the  dark  hunter  lies : 

Beat  thou  the  pure  skies 
Back  to  Schiehallion. 


MRS.  MANNINGTON   CAFFYN   ("IOTA"). 
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MRS.     MANNINGTON    CAFFYN    ("IOTA"). 


[Kathleen  Mannington  Caffyn  was  born 
at  Waterloo  House,  County  Tipperary,  the 
(lauirhter  of  William  Hunt  and  Louisa 
Goring.  She  lived  in  the  country  till  she 
was  twenty-one.  She  then  trained  foi'  nurs- 
ing at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  and  after  a 
short  nursing  career,  married  Dr.  Manning- 
ton  Caffyn.  His  ill-health  obliged  them  to 
emigrate  to  Australia,  where  they  lived  sev- 
eral years.  Soon  after  their  return,  in  1893, 
Mrs.  Catfyn  made  an  immense  success  with 
The  Yellow  Aster,  which  will  still  be  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  novel  -  readers.  She  has  since 
written  A  Comedy  in  Spasms ;  Children  of 
Circumstances ;  A  Quaker  (Jrandmother ;  Poor 
Max',  Anne  Maideverer;  The  Minx;  and 
has  contributed  to  many  magazines.  The 
following  extract  is  given  by  kind  permission 
of  the  author  and  her  publishers,  Messrs. 
Hutchinson.] 


A   DISTURBING   ELEMENT. 

(from  "poor  max".) 

Miss  Becher  was  slowly  dressing.  An 
abstracted  frown  crumpled  her  forehead,  a 
frown  better  fitted  to  a  fluffy  fringe,  with, 
behind  it  for  brain,  a  simmer  of  blurred  and 
complex  emotions,  than  to  that  high  serene 
brow  of  a  past  age,  making  heavenward. 

The  thoughts  that  beat  and  pressed  upon 
the  lady  this  spring  morning  were  vague, 
disturbing,  and  singularly  intricate,  blend- 
ing but  grudgingly  with  the  accustomed 
sounds  of  the  early  day  —  the  intermittent 
cackle  of  the  hens,  the  feeding -screams  of 
the  peacocks,  the  stamping  of  the  horses  in 
their  cobbled  stables,  the  deep  mellow  com- 
plainings of  the  toothless  bloodhound  in  his 
kennel,  the  raucous  bawl  of  the  tow-headed 
crow-boy,  the  padding  of  soft  hoofs  towards 
the  far  pasture-field. 

Miss  Becher — after  a  most  unaccustomed 
fashion — felt  vanity  and  austerity  alternately 
warring  together  in  her  members. 

To  counteract  this  unseemly  zigzagging  of 
the  sensations,  finding  prayer  inadequate, 
she  subsided  into  the  pages  of  an  old  book 
that  lay  on  the  little  spider  -  legged  table 
beside  the  east  window. 


Miss  Becher  liked  to  face  towards  the 
east  when  she  .said  her  prayers  or  read  this 
book.  It  had  been  compiled  by  her  grand- 
mother, and  was  filled  with  tags  concerning 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  goodness  of 
women,  with  various  awed  and  timorous 
mention  of  less  obvious  matters,  the  \m- 
wildering  changes  in  the  ages,  for  example, 
with  the  fine  immutability  of  man.  Always 
himself,  constant  to  his  inconstancy  from 
one  generation  to  another  let  aeons  whirl  as 
they  may,  with  his  dazzling  alternations 
of  light  and  shade,  his  sublime  flashes  of  di- 
vinity, his  incomprehensible  plunges  among 
the  fiends,  the  fleeting  quality  in  his  love.s, 
his  unalterable  and  ever-enduring  devotion 
to  a  good  dinner. 

Having  regard  to  this  latter  peculiarity, 
the  margins  of  the  book  were  strewn  thick 
with  ancient  and  notable  recipes  for  the 
dressing  of  meats,  the  preserving  of  fruits, 
the  brewing  of  cunning  and  comforting 
cordials. 

In  the  midst  of  a  flower-.scented  rhyme. 
Miss  Becher,  through  an  audacious  buffet 
from  a  too  wide  -  awake  sunbeam,  became 
aware,  all  at  once,  that  she  must  hasten. 
She  closed  her  book  regretfully  and  ari-anged 
her  cap  in  the  old  blue-enamelled  oval  glass 
on  her  dressing-table,  with  care  and  circum- 
spection, then  with  an  air  of  most  sprightly 
stateliness,  a  legacy  from  her  pleasant  youth, 
she  descended  the  low,  broad  staiicase.  When 
she  reached  the  last  step  she  paused,  a  look 
of  somewhat  surprised  expectancy  upon  her 
fine  straight  -  featured  face,  and  the  next 
second  a  door  to  the  right  of  her  was  thrown 
open  precipitately,  and  the  counterpart  of 
herself,  in  all  but  size,  and  strength,  and  sex, 
stepped  forth  with  outstretched  hands. 

"  Pardon  me,  Alethea,"  he  cried,  "  I  believe 
— I — really  believe  that  I  had — almost  for- 
gotten I     Have  you  slept  well,  my  dear?" 

By  force  of  habit  she  had  begun  the  return 
formula,  but  the  inveterate  truth  within  her 
snapped  the  words  off  sharp.  It  were  mere 
foolish  speaking  to  presume  that  Daniel  had 
slept  well,  with  eyes  like  boiled  gooseberries, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  he  had 
forgotten  her  morning  greeting.  Surely 
chaos  was  abroad ! 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  day,"  she  said  nervously, 
as  they  went  to  the  breakfast-room. 
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"Oh,  the  day  is  right  enough,  but  I  have 
a  touch  of  incipient  gout ;  I  think  I'll  walk 
about  a  bit  while  you  make  the  coflfee." 

Miss  Becher  went  about  her  duties  in  a 
leisurely  way  and  watched  Daniel.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  a  trace  of 
disorderly  jerkiness  in  his  discreet  soldierly 
tread  most  distressing  to  behold.  There  was, 
besides,  a  touch  of  vagrancy  in  his  calm  eyes. 
They  wandered  restlessly  across  the  moving 
blue  waters  to  the  quiet  hills,  and  he  had 
forgotten  to  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the 
meal.  This  was  embarrassing.  To  proceed 
with  even  the  preparations  of  things  of  the 
flesh  untempered  by  any  touch  of  the  Spirit 
hurt  the  mind  of  Alethea  Becher. 

"  It's  that  Huguenot  blood  working  in  poor 
Daniel,"  she  mused,  grasping  the  cream-jug 
and  regarding  the  captain  concernedly.  "  It's 
a  loyal  strain,  so  he  says — I  detest  foreign 
products  myself  —  and  —  religious,  he  also 
maintains ;  dear  Daniel  is  obstinate — but  it's 
wild,  and  vain,  and  light — light  enough  surely 
when  the  mere  fact  of  the  coming  of  this 
girl  can  set  up  gout  symptoms  in  him  !  Gout 
symptoms  indeed!  A  love  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old  to  send  a  man 
rampaging  about  the  floor  like  that!  Dear 
me !  At  any  rate,  it's  rather  too  old  a  love," 
thought  she  with  unconscious  irony,  "to 
warm  and  nourish  an  elderly  man,  and  the 
trout  will  be  ruined.  I — I'll  not  I'emind  the 
poor  boy  of  his  omission — it  might  hurt  his 
mind ;  and,  after  all,  in  this  state  he's  hardly 
accountable  for  his  actions." 

"  H — hem !  Here  are  trout,  brother,  from 
the  hill-stream.  They're  importunate  crea- 
tures, demanding  immediate  attention." 

He  started,  sighed,  and  sat  down. 

"  Trout,  and  your  cream-sauce !  There's  a 
taste  of  youth  in  the  combination.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,"  he  went  on,  while  he 
helped  the  trout,  "that  it  is  always  trifles 
which  occur  to  us  in  all  the  more  important 
crises  of  our  lives.  Even  in  the  first  moment 
of  action  it's  not  greatness  or  glory  or  your 
soul  that  troubles  you.  Unless  it  occurs  to 
a  fellow  to  think  of  the  safety  of  his  own 
miserable  skin,  it's  some  little  ridiculous 
'  memory  that  strikes  up  in  him.  In  that 
afiair  in  Burmah,  the  last  thing  of  which  I 
can  remember  thinking  was  trout  and  cream- 
sauce,  and  it  was  of  these  I  raved  afterwards 
in  ray  delirium." 

Alethea  looked  at  him. 

"That  was  twenty-five  years  ago,"  said 
Miss  Becher  aloud,  and  to  herself  she  added, 


"  The  month  Dorothea  was  married.  He  has 
not  spoken  of  it  all  these  years,  and  it  was 
trout  and  cream -sauce  of  which  he  raved! 
Under  some  circumstances  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  might  be  rather  agreeable  to  be  a 
man.  To  be  a  woman  and  not  to  babble  is 
somewhat  difficult. — Daniel,  are  you  ready 
for  cofi"ee?" 

"And  so  Dorothea's  daughter  comes  to  us 
to-day,"  he  said  presently. 

"The  only  one  left  of  four,  and  the 
youngest,"  remarked  Miss  Becher.  "And 
she  is  eighteen." 

"  And  she  has  no  mother,"  pursued  the  cap- 
tain slowly,  making  as  though  he  meant  to 
eat  another  trout.  "  Virtually  she  never  had 
one.  A  mother  for  four  days  hardly  counts. 
And  she  has  lived  her  life  in  German  schools, 
and  taken  instructive  walking  tours  during 
the  holidays,  personally  conducted  by  gover- 
nesses. It's  a  curious  beginning  to  a  life. 
It  will  be  interesting — " 

"  Daniel ! "  said  Miss  Becher  rather  faintly, 
and  standing  up  hurriedly.  "Daniel,  here 
she—" 

"  I— I  thought—" 

"  She  has  come  by  the  night  mail.  Brother, 
come  with  me." 

He  arose  courteously  and  followed  her,  his 
heart  thumping  under  his  old  shooting-jacket 
in  a  fashion  that  was  youthful,  indiscriminat- 
ing,  and  exceedingly  discomposing.  When 
they  had  reached  the  door  their  visitor  had 
already  jumped  off  the  outside  car  that  stood 
awaiting  orders,  laden  with  her  luggage, 
strewn  with  her  parcels. 

She  was  now  standing  on  the  steps  hesi- 
tating before  she  rang. 

All  that  they  had  time  to  notice  about  her 
was  that  she  was  tall  and,  for  a  slender 
creature,  deep  bosomed,  that  her  eyes  were 
purple  and  extraordinarily  bright. 

"Cousin  Alethea,"  she  cried  breathlessly, 
"Cousin  Daniel!" 

"With  that  she  threw  her  arms  around 
Miss  Becher  and  kissed  her  on  either  cheek, 
and,  without  a  misgiving  or  a  qualm,  she  fell 
upon  Captain  Becher,  who  had  now  composed 
himself,  and  held  in  readiness  for  the  occa- 
sion a  gentle,  well-ordered  greeting,  and  him 
she  dealt  with  in  like  manner. 

She  appeared  to  be  much  interested  and 
concerned  about  the  conveyance  of  her 
trunks,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  establishment  was 
bitten  with  her  eager  excitement.  For  it  was 
an  Irish  household,  and  her  eves  were  bright. 
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The  next  thing  her  bewildered  hosts  dis- 
covered about  her  was  that  she  was  amazingly 
hungry  and  overHowing  with  tlie  incidents  of 
her  journey,  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
her  guardian  governess  had  only  quite  lately 
parted  from  her,  seemed  to  have  been  adven- 
turous and  absorbing  to  a  startling  extent. 

The  vivid  frank  abundance  of  her  adjec- 
tives entertained  the  captain  hugely,  and 
kept  the  old  butler  Mike  pottering  about 
the  room  long  after  he  had  the  smallest  pre- 
tence of  business  thei'e.  But  then  he  was  a 
privileged  person,  of  an  unobtrusive  habit. 

Miss  Becher,  while  she  listened  and  served, 
felt  as  though  volcanoes  were  about,  and 
grew  possessed  with  a  ridiculous  inclination 
to  get  to  her  east  window  to  cry  a  little. 

Daniel  patted  his  old  pointer  reflectively, 
and  now  and  then  he  helped  Judith  to  fill 
in  a  picture  with  some  knowledge  when 
mere  words  failed  to  convey  her  proposed 
impression.  This  pleased  her;  it  showed 
that  she  was  being  attended  to,  and  it  would 
have  hurt  her  very  seriously  indeed  to  have 
discovered  in  any  sort  of  way  any  failure  in 
attention. 

When  she  had  finished  her  breakfast  she 
went  to  each  window  in  turn  and  looked  out, 
then  she  glanced  at  the  room — the  pictures, 
the  elegant  samplers,  the  old  china  every- 
where. 

Finally  she  turned  upon  the  captain  and 
Miss  Becher. 

"This  is  home,  then,"  said  she  suddenly. 
"It's  quite  funny  to  be  at  home,  and  it's 


lovely,  and — "  ahe  inquired,  turning  from 
one  to  the  other,  half  shy,  half  laugliing, — 
"and  are  you  glad  to  have  me  at  home/  I 
hope  to  goodness  you  are  glad." 

"  My  child,  we  are  very  glad,"  Miss  Becher 
said  hurriedly,  feeling  frightfully  embar- 
rassed ;  the  eyes  of  the  girl  wt-re  so  distress- 
ingly clear.  For  a  minute  the  captain  was 
silent,  then  he  stood  up  lather  stitiiy. 

"  Yes,  we're  very  glad ;  more  especially 
since  we've  seen  you,  my  dear,"  he  added, 
with  a  gallant  glance. 

"Now,"  said  Judith,  "that  sounds  extremely 
nice ;  I  like  it.  It's  like  the  beginning  of  a 
new  order  of  thing.s,  and  newness  is  delight- 
ful. But,  you're  going — have  I  tired  you?" 
she  asked  anxiously.  "  Fraulein  Gross  said 
that  you  were  of  an  academic  habit,  and  I 
probably  should." 

"  You  have  not  tired  me,  my  dear,  but  I 
have  other  things  to  do  besides  saying  nice 
things  to  vain  little  girls!  Besides,  I  must 
have  quiet  and  silence  in  which  to  make 
ready  some  more,  else  the  occasions  may 
crowd  upon  me,  and  the  demand  exceed  the 
supply;  that,  you  see,  would  be  a  disaster." 

When  he  got  to  the  quiet  and  the  silence 
he  sat  down  and  rested  his  head  in  his  hands 
for  a  long  time.  Then  he  took  out  some 
Poor  Law  papers,  and  prepared  to  deal  with 
them  as  they  deserved,  but  the  pen  wobbled 
in  his  fingers  curiously. 

"  She  is  her  mother  over  again,"  he  thought, 
"and  her  mother  wore  pink  also,  but  she 
never  kissed  me." 
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A  VILLAGE  so^^:RErG^■.' 

Her  inches  were  hardly  proportionate  to 
her  years,  and  these  measured  three.  She 
balanced  the  deficiency  by  breadth,  and 
toddled  about  on  the  fattest  of  short  legs. 
She  was  not  pretty  after  the  angelic  pattern, 
and  was  all  the  more  engaging. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  her  biographer  to 
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say  which  were  the  more  adorable ;  her  [ 
smile,  that  raced  like  a  pink  radiance  from 
the  soft  little  chin  to  the  crystal  blue  eyes, 
or  the  two  perpendicular  lines  of  thought 
and  fearful  anxiety  that  sometimes  sprang 
between  the  mobile  brows,  and  generally 
furnished  the  occasion  for  stamping  her  foot 
at  some  refractory  subject,  or  were  brought 
into  play  by  an  earnest  insistence  on  hav- 
ing the  unanswerable  answered  without 
delay. 

As  most  of  her  hours  were  spent  out-of- 
doors,  and  hats  were  antipathetic  to  her,  it 
followed  that  few  of  her  subjects  enjoyed 
sight  of  the  carefully  combed  and  curled 
little  poll  that  left  her  mother's  hands  every 
morning.  Instead,  they  had  the  more  dis- 
turbing, if  less  elegant,  picture  of  fine  brown 
silk  rolling  and  shaking,  like  the  floss  of  a 
King  Charles,  in  the  dearest  confusion  im- 
acfinable  round  and  about  the  bright  little 
face.  The  invasion  of  curls  just  permitted 
the  pretty  upward  play  of  brown  eyelashes 
against  the  protruding  arch  of  brow,  so  that 
the  big  blue  eyes  looked  out  from  a  forest  of 
winter  shade.  She  had  the  divinest  of 
mouths,  an  arched  rosy  bud,  formed  as  a 
child's  mouth  rarely  is,  sweet  and  perfectly 
shaped,  with  an  imperious  claim  upon  kisses. 
Not  to  wish  to  kiss  her,  was  to  prove  your- 
self inhuman.  She  was  never  dirty,  though 
not  exactly  a  precisian  in  the  matter  of 
raiment.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  her 
■with  an  orange,  if  it  were  intended  she 
should  sit  upon  the  chairs  of  civilization,  an 
emblem  of  spotless  childhood  ;  but  she  could 
be  relied  upon  any  day  to  pass  a  neighbour- 
hood where  mud-pies  were  being  manufac- 
tured and  not  succumb  to  the  burning 
temptation  to  bemire  herself. 

Such  was  Norry,  the  uncrowned  queen  of 
a  remote  little  town  on  the  edge  of  a  glorious 
Irish  lake.  Like  the  Oriental  philanthropist, 
she  loved  her  fellow-men.  Her  existence 
was  based  on  the  first  law  of  Christianity, 
with  such  a  surprising  result  that  her  fellows 
of  all  classes,  creeds,  sexes,  and  ages  wor- 
shipped her. 

She  was  not  of  the  order  of  female  infant 
that  is  content  to  stay  indoors  and  play 
with  dolls.  Nor  were  outdoor  games  the 
chief  delight  of  her  life.  What  she  liked 
was  the  making  and  sustaining  of  universal 
acquaintances. 

She  woke  with  the  dawn  preoccupied  with 
the  fortunes  of  Tommy  This  and  Molly  That, 
and  chattered   about    them  while  she   gra- 


ciously submitted  to  the  encroachments  of 
soap,  water,  bath-towel,  and  brush ;  and  she 
was  still  discoursing  of  them  in  passionate 
interludes  while  Marcella  fed  her  upon  bread 
and  milk  and  porridge  in  the  kitchen. 

She  it  was  who  welcomed  all  new-comers 
into  the  town  —  tramps,  travellers,  and 
visitors.  Her  formula  was  as  rigid  and 
unchanging  as  I'oyal  etiquette.  She  drew 
no  line  between  beggars  and  noblemen,  but 
simply  said  to  the  trousered  male:  "Man, 
what's  your  name?"  If  there  were  any 
geniality  in  the  reply  (and  there  usually 
was),  she  as  invariably  added:  "The  bless- 
ings of  Dod  on  you.  Kiss  me!"  Upon  her 
lips,  however,  the  command  took  the  form  of 
tish.  The  person  in  petticoats  she  addressed 
as  "  'oman",  and  if  the  'oman  happened  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  baby,  it  was  an  exciting 
moment  for  Norry. 

Babies,  puppies,  and  kittens  constituted 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  humanity  in 
her  eyes.  They  were  all  doaty,  as  she  called 
them.  She  insisted  on  kissing  every  baliy 
that  crossed  her  path,  even  on  occasional 
visits  to  the  thronged  city  where  her  grand- 
mother lived,  to  the  dismay  and  discomfort 
of  her  handsome  young  aunts.  Whatever 
she  had  in  her  hand  she  needs  must  bestow 
upon  the  long-f rocked  creature,  not  infre- 
quently to  repent  her  of  her  generosity  five 
minutes  later,  and  demand  restitution  of  the 
gift. 

When  she  had,  so  to  speak,  conferred  the 
freedom  of  the  town  upon  the  stranger, 
Norry  instantly  toddled  off  with  eager  in- 
tent to  acquaint  the  world  that  Johnny 
Murphy  or  Biddy  Magrath  had  been  wel- 
comed to  her  dominions. 

The  episode  of  Norry  and  the  Marquis  is 
a  tale  in  which  the  town  takes  much  pride. 
The  idlers  round  the  bar  still  tell  it  to  one 
another  with  unabated  glee;  and  Norry's 
kindness  to  the  big  man  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  town  has  lately  begun  to 
look  with  less  open  disfavour  upon  that 
haughty  aristocrat.  For  the  lord  of  the  soil 
is  not  a  genial  person.  He  is  distant,  high- 
handed, and  ungenerous.  He  takes  no  in- 
considei'able  income  from  an  impoverished 
land  with  never  so  much  as  a  thank  you,  a 
humane  inquiry  into  the  prosperity  of  his 
tenants,  or  a  single  evidence  of  thought  for 
their  welfare ;  and  he  spends  it  to  the  last 
farthing,  along  with  his  good  manners  and 
smiles,  in  England.  There  we  hear  of  him  as 
a  delightful  type  of  the  Irish  gentleman,  off- 
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handed,  witty,  and  a  capital  host ;  in  Norry's 
town  (which  ought  to  be  his)  he  is  known  as 
a  morose,  close-fisted,  and  overbearing  Saxon. 
So  much  may  a  man  differ  in  his  attitude 
toward  one  race  and  another. 

A  wave  of  universal  joy  pas.sed  over  the 
town  the  day  Kitty  Farrell  publicly  rebuked 
him  for  his  lack  of  manners  among  his  own 
people.  Kitty  keeps  the  newspaper-shop, 
and  an  Irish  daily  paper  being  one  of  the 
few  things  the  Marquis  could  not  import 
from  England,  it  followed  that  he  ran  up  a 
small  account  with  Kitty  during  his  last 
sojourn  before  Norry  was  born.  Driving 
through  the  town  on  his  way  to  the  station, 
the  lord  of  the  soil  stopped  his  carriage  and 
called  out  from  the  window  to  Kitty  to 
know  the  amount  due. 

"  Half-a-crown,  me  lord,"  said  Kitty,  drop- 
ping an  elegant  curtsy  that  quite  carried 
off  the  inelegance  of  bare  feet  and  tattered 
skirts. 

"  There,  girl,"  cried  the  Marquis,  flinging 
a  silver  piece  on  the  ground. 

Kitty  did  not  move  so  much  as  an  eyelash 
in  direction  of  the  fallen  coin,  but  as  the 
carriage  began  to  roll  on  again,  my  lord 
lying  back  as  proud  as  an  invader,  she  ran 
after  it,  shrieking  at  the  top  of  her  voice: 
"Me  lord,  me  lord,  I  telled  ye  ye  owe  me 
half-a-crown." 

"  It's  on  the  ground,"  the  Marquis  retorted 
frowning.     "  I  threw  it  out  of  the  window." 

"  Oh,  me  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  throwings.  Maybe  'tis  your  divarsion ; 
'tis  no  affair  of  mine  anyway.  What  I  want 
is  me  money  paid  into  me  own  hand,  as 
between  Christian  and  Christian.  Your 
driver  is  welcome  to  the  other  bit  of  silver, 
if  he  likes,  but  I  must  be  paid  in  me  own 
fashion." 

It  was  chanted  in  the  sing-song  brogue 
all  over  the  town  that  evening,  how  grand 
a  sight  it  was  to  see  the  Marquis  take 
a  half-crown  out  of  his  pocket,  and  sub- 
missively place  it  on  Kitty's  extended  palm. 

But  a  smaller  flower  of  her  sex  was  to 
subdue  the  haughty  Marquis  in  quite  an- 
other way.  He  had  not  visited  his  Irish 
estates  since  the  appearance  of  Norry  on  the 
scene,  and  in  consequence  could  not  be  aware 
that,  in  comparison  with  this  pinafored 
autocrat,  he  was  a  personage  of  no  influence 
or  prestige  whatever.  On  the  other  hand, 
Norry  had  never  heard  of  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  and  was  under  the  impression  tliat  the 
beautiful  park  formed,  like  everything  else 


around  her,  a  suitable  environment  and  Ijack- 
ground  for  her  own  individuality. 

While  her  mother  dawdled  over  the  Vjreak- 
fa.st-table,  believing  Norry  still  engaged 
upon  her  bread  and  milk  in  the  kitchen  with 
Marcella,  the  child  was  toddling  up  the  main 
street,  hatless,  the  brown  floss  on  her  head 
blown  about  in  every  direction.  After  her 
straggled  a  band  of  admiring  children  to 
whom  she  discoursed  lispingly  in  lier  ardent, 
imperious,  and  wholly  delightful  fa.shion. 
They  obeyed  her  because  they  loved  her, 
but  they  would  have  had  to  obey  her  in  any 
case.  Disobedience  and  dissent  were  thing.-* 
she  neither  comprehended  nor  tolerated. 
She  went  towards  the  park,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  street  commanded  her  guard  of  honour 
to  await  her  return  ;  not  becau.'^e  she  yearned 
to  breathe  awhile  in  the  fresh  morning  air 
the  privacy  of  incognito,  for  she  was  un- 
acquainted with  shyness  as  she  was  with 
fear;  but  she  said  she  wanted  to  see  Jacky 
MoUoy's  puppy,  and  Jacky  was  an  invalid 
living  in  a  cottage  close  to  the  park  avenue. 

Her  intention  was  suddenly  diverted  as 
she  turned  the  corner  by  the  sight  of  an 
imposing  stranger  in  a  shooting-jacket.  The 
park  gate  had  swung  behind  him,  and  he 
was  advancing  rapidly  in  her  direction. 
Norry  put  up  a  pink  finger  and  laid  it 
against  her  lovely  mouth.  With  her  this 
signified  grave  perplexity,  and  the  gesture 
was  rendered  still  more  quaint  by  the  lines 
of  intense  mental  eftort  that  so  deliciously 
corrugated  her  forehead,  and  vested  her  in  a 
fascinating  aspect  of  worry.  Even  at  so 
young  an  age  are  the  cares  of  sovereignty 
apparent,  and  a  regal  mind  is  none  the  less 
uneasy  because  the  emblem  of  royalty 
happens  not  to  be  visible.  Here  was  a 
stranger  entering  Norry's  dominions  with  an 
air  of  command,  while  she  herself  was  not 
acquainted  with  him.  She  did  not  puzzle 
out  the  situation  upon  lines  quite  so  clear 
perhaps,  but  she  eyed  the  imposing  stranger 
questioningly,  and  promptly  made  up  her 
mind.  It  is  possible  she  had  a  preference  for 
ragged  humanity,  but  she  was  quite  above 
such  meanness  as  drawing  the  line  in  the 
matter  of  tailoring.  After  all  the  lonely, 
unhappy  stranger  could  not  help  being  well 
dressed,  she  may  have  supposed,  and  it  was 
really  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
greeted  as  well  as  her  favourite  tramps  and 
idlers.  So  she  walked  unhesitatingly  up  to 
him,  and  barred  his  way  with  one  of  her 
imperious  gestures. 
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The  stranger  cast  a  casual  glance  upon  her. 
She  was  not  effectively  pretty,  and  you  had 
to  look  twice  until  you  knew  her,  to  realise 
how  adorable  she  was.  He  was  moving  on 
in  his  cold  uugenial  mood, — for  childien  as 
mere  children  did  not  appeal  to  him,  above 
all  the  childi'en  of  his  Irish  tenants — when  her 
lisped  demand  and  frown  of  ecstatic  serious- 
ness arrested  him.  "  Man,  what's  your  name?" 

The  stranger  stared  at  the  little  creature, 
at  first  in  something  like  dismay ;  then  the 
frown  and  the  imperative  glance  that  re- 
vealed a  nature  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
amused  him,  and  finally  captivated  him.  He 
thought  it  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  smiled  almost  pleasantly  as  he  answered, 
"Grandby." 

"  Dood-morrow,  Dandby ;  I  am  dad  to  see 
you,  and  the  blessings  of  Dod  on  you, 
Dandby." 

There  was  a  whiff  of  royal  favour  in  the 
greeting  on  her  side,  a  sense  of  duty  accom- 
plished and  a  generous  feeling  that  this 
different  kind  of  man  had  as  much  claim 
upon  her  goodwill  as  Murphy  the  tramp. 
The  Marquis  of  Grandby,  on  his  side,  was 
convulsed  with  the  comicality  of  it;  for  he 
was  not  so  saturnine  that  he  had  no  sense  of 
humour.  You  see,  he  was  born  on  Irish 
soil,  by  which  we  explain  any  virtue  there 
might  be  in  him,  while  the  vices  we  good- 
naturedly  lay  to  the  account  of  his  Saxon 
training.  Anyhow,  if  he  did  get  out  of  bed 
that  morning  on  the  wrong  side,  her  Majesty 
Queen  Norry  soon  set  him  right.  He  showed 
his  entertainment  ir.  the  situation  by  baring 
his  teeth  under  a  heavy  grey  moustache ; 
then  he  drew  himself  up,  lifted  his  hat,  and 
thanked  her  with  a  gravity  no  less  superb 
than  her  own. 

Norry,  I  have  said,  had  no  salient  marks 
of  beauty ;  there  was  nothing  about  her 
either  of  princess  or  fairy,  and  she  wore  no 
more  picturesque  raiment  than  a  little  red 
woollen  frock  and  a  plain  pinafore.  But  she 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  Marquis  to  an  un- 
wonted softness.  He  was  about  to  ask  her 
name  when  she  continued  in  her  broken 
eagerness  of  voice :  "  Have  you  tum  to  stay 
with  us,  Dandby?" 

Norry  included  the  whole  town  in  her 
definition  of  family,  and  the  man  living  at 
the  other  end  of  the  street  was  only  a  man 
occupying  another  room,  and  apt  at  any 
moment  to  drop  into  the  family  circle. 

"May  I  not  know  your  name  too,  little 
madam?" 


"  Norry,"  she  said  impatiently,  as  if  in  reply 
to  an  irrelevant  question. 

"And  Mamma's  name?"  asked  the  Mar- 
quis. 

"Mother's  name  is  O'Neill.  She  lives 
down  there ;  we  all  live  down  there,"  she 
jerked,  chopping  up  in  her  excitement  her 
lisping  syllables  upon  the  click  of  tiny  teeth. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  Jacky  MoUoy's 
puppy, — a  doaty  little  dog?  The  Sergeant 
gave  it  to  him." 

"Let  us  go  and  look  at  Jacky  Molloy's 
puppy,  by  all  means,"  said  the  amused 
Marquis.  "But  first,  Norry,  I  think  you 
ought  to  give  me  a  kiss." 

Norry  held  up  her  rosebud  mouth  without 
a  smile  upon  her  perplexed  and  shadowed 
countenance.  This  was  part  of  her  duty,  to 
kiss  mankind,  and  the  moment  she  felt  to  be 
a  very  serious  one.  The  Marquis  lifted  her 
in  his  arms,  and  marvelled  at  himself  as  he 
did  so.  When  he  had  kissed  hei",  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  seized  him.  He  did  not  set 
her  down  again  on  her  fat  short  legs,  but 
just  di'opped  her  on  his  broad  shoulder. 
Norry  shrieked  with  delight.  Here  was 
virtue  triumphantly  rewarded!  She  had 
done  a  good  turn  by  an  acquaintance  worth 
making, — a  man  who  could  hoist  a  little  girl 
so  easily  and  jolt  her  at  a  swinging  pace 
through  the  air. 

She  indicated  the  direction  of  Jacky's 
house  with  a  dimpled  hand,  and  concluded 
her  information  with  the  assurance  that  she 
was  glad  she  had  met  him.  At  the  cottage- 
door  the  Marquis  rapped,  and  said  to  the 
white-capped  woman  whom  he  summoned: 
"Norry  and  I  have  come  to  see  Jacky's 
puppy."  The  woman  at  once  curtsied  in  a 
flutter  of  recognition  and  surprise.  "  I  met 
this  little  lady  near  my  gates,  and  she  was 
kind  enough  to  make  acquaintance  with  me. 
She  proposed  to  take  me  here  to  see  a  puppy 
in  the  light  of  a  favour,  and  I  see  she  is 
accustomed  to  have  her  way,"  he  explained. 

"Sure  *tis  our  own  Miss  Norry,  blessings 
on  her,"  cried  Mrs.  Molloy,  gazing  tenderly 
after  the  child,  who  had  already  made  her 
way  into  the  inner  room,  where  Jacky  lay  in 
bed  nui^sing  his  puppy.  "  Sure  'tis  herself 
we  love,  me  lord;  she's  like  sunshine  on  a 
wet  day." 

"Tum  in  here,  Dandby,  tum!"  Norry 
shouted  imperiously.  "Watch  me  pull  the 
puppy's  tail." 

Mrs.  Molloy's  face  wrinkled  in  a  fright- 
ened smile.     It  was  nothing  less  than  awful 
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to  her  txj  hear  the  great  man  addiessed  as 
Grandbij. 

The  Marquis  sul»uii.s.sively  went  inside, 
and  satisfied  Norry  by  kissing  Jacky  MoUoy 
and  taking  the  puppy  into  his  ariue.  It  was 
one  thing  to  kiss  Norry,  but  lie  really  felt 
that,  had  any  choice  been  left  to  liirn,  he 
would  have  preferred  not  to  kiss  poor  white- 
cheeked  Jacky.  He  had  no  sentiment  for 
children,  but  having  accepted  Norry's  pro- 
tection, he  knew  when  it  was  becoming  to 
yield. 

Now  Norry  could  not  stay  long  in  one 
place,  and  when  she  entered  a  house  she  felt 
it  an  obligation  to  visit  every  living  member 
thereof,  so  while  the  Marquis,  for  mere 
form's  sake,  was  putting  a  few  casual  ques- 
tions to  Jacky  and  his  mother,  she  raced 
into  the  kitchen  to  greet  the  tabby. 

Mrs.  MoUoy  took  the  opportunity  to  fol- 
low her,  and  whispered  quickly  to  her: 
"You  mustn't  call  that  gentleman  Grandby, 
Miss  Noriy.  'Tis  he  as  is  himself  the  Mar- 
kiss." 

Norry  caught  the  word,  and,  still  strang- 
ling the  tabby  in  her  arms,  returned  to 
Jaeky's  room.  "  Dandby,"  she  burst  out  in 
her  passionate  way,  "  Mrs.  Molloy  she  says 
you  isn't  Dandby  but  the  Marskiss.  Are 
you  the  Marskiss  or  Dandby  ?" 

"Some  big  people  call  me  a  Marskiss, 
Norry,  it  is  true ;  but  you  must  please  call 
me  Dandby, — unless  you  fall  out  with  me." 

"  Noi'ry  never  falls  out  with  anybody," 
Jacky  cried  with  enthusiastic  emphasis. 

"I'll  tum  a-morrow  and  see  you  adain, 
Jacky,"  said  Noriy,  taking  his  championship 
as  her  due.  "  Now  I'm  doing  up  the  town 
to  see  lots  of  people, — my  aunt  Mary,  and 
the  Doctor,  and  Father  Luke,  and  Biddy 
Malone's  goat.  Dood-bye,  Jacky ;  I'll  tum 
a-morrow,  Mrs.  Molloy.  Tum,  Dandby ! 
He  isn't  the  Marskiss,  Mi's.  Molloy." 

The  Marquis  slipped  a  silver  coin  under 
Jaeky's  pillow,  and  went  out  in  obedience  to 
his  superior's  order. 

Outside  Norry  spied  her  guard  of  honour 
straggling  down  toward  her.  She  bethought 
herself  that  her  duty  to  the  stranger  was 
accomplished,  and  that  she  had  her  friends 
to  look  after.  He,  she  concluded,  might  be 
trusted  to  find  his  way  alwut  the  place. 
Releasing  his  hand,  she  gave  him  a  bright 
explanatory  nod,  and  shouted  out:  "I'm 
tumin',  Kitty  and  Tommy,  pre'ntly.  Wait 
for  me,  wait  for  me,"  and  waddled  on  at  a 
running  pace  extremely  diverting  to  watch. 


The  lonely  stranger,  thus  abandoned  to 
his  own  devices,  found  occupation  for  the 
day ;  but  he  remembered  to  question  his 
agent  alx>ut  Norry.  The  subsidiary  parents 
were  natuiuUy  mentioned  only  to  drop  into 
insignificance.  Norry's  parents  might  l>e- 
long  to  her,  and  as  such  receive  some  slight 
attention ;  but  no  living  sfjul  dreamed  of 
believing  that  Norry  belonged  to  them. 
They  were  excellent  people,  it  was  generally 
affirmed, — he  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  she  a  very  cliarniing  young  lady — 
but  their  fame  rested  mainly  on  the  fact 
that  they  belonged  to  Noiry.  When  they 
travelled  up  to  town  and  left  the  child  be- 
hind them,  all  the  idlers  and  tramps  of  the 
place  were  constituted  her  nurses, — Marcella 
not  being  regarded  as  sufficiently  ubiquitous 
to  have  an  eye  upon  majesty  of  so  vagabond 
a  disposition.  When  she  voyaged  out  of 
sight,  a  group  of  ruffians,  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  town-walls  between  the  pauses 
of  refreshing  exhausted  nature,  would  for- 
sake bar  and  gossip,  and  dawdle  in  her  wake 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  whistling 
as  they  went  along.  Like  so  many  big  mas- 
tiffs, each  one  felt  upon  his  honour  to  pro- 
tect her. 

She  had  a  word  for  all ;  not  the  meanest 
of  her  subjects  went  unrewarded.  She  felt 
as  a  princess  feels,  without  any  vanity,  that 
she  was  the  centre  of  universal  attraction, 
and  that  the  person  who  attempted  to  quarrel 
with  her  was  bound  by  this  very  fact,  as  by 
an  inevitable  natural  law,  to  get  the  worst 
of  it.  This  perhaps  was  the  unconscious 
meaning  of  her  splendid  generosity  to  her 
playmates,  whatever  their  sex  or  class  might 
be.  If  she  insisted  on  their  obedience, — and 
this,  I  am  afraid,  she  did  in  no  half-hearted 
way — at  least  she  never  told  tales  of  them, 
or  procured  them  punishment  or  blame,  and 
always  gave  more  than  she  received.  The 
result  was  that  there  was  not  one  rebel  in 
her  train,  and  I  solemnly  believe  not  one 
was  jealous  of  her.  Hers  was  a  very  equable 
and  magnanimous  disposition  ;  and  her  reign 
was  pacific,  when,  such  was  her  power,  it 
mijiht  have  led  to  civil  war. 

The  Marquis  left  the  town  next  morning. 
From  his  carriage  he  caught  sight  of  Norry 
clutching  a  slice  of  bread  and  jam  at  which 
she  took  bites  in  the  intervals  of  voluble 
chatter  with  the  parish  priest,  who  had 
stopped  to  talk  to  her.  The  jam  had  made 
big  red  blotches  on  her  pinafore,  and  her 
face  and  fingers  were  in  a  lamentable  state. 
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Nevertheless,  this  second  vision  of  her  re- 
vealed her  as  more  bewitching  to  the  Mar- 
quis than  the  first.  There  was  no  wind,  so 
her  curls  were  in  a  more  orderly  confusion, 
and  as  she  was  less  excited,  her  lisping 
chatter  flowed  on  with  a  quainter  fluency. 
The  Marquis  pulled  the  check-string,  and 
the  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  Norry  and 
Father  Sullivan.  "Good-bye,  Norry,"  he 
called  out. 

"Dood-bye,  Dandby,"  Norry  cried,  re- 
membering his  name  without  any  hesitation. 
"  Turn  a  -  morrow  adain ;  I'se  sorry  you're 
doing  away." 

Father  Sullivan  wheeled  round  in  pro- 
found amazement  and  quickly  uncovered. 
The  Marquis  gave  him  a  curt  nod,  and  be- 
fore he  could  recover  his  wits  and  make 
proflfer  of  an  elegant  greeting,  the  carriage 
was  rolling  down  to  the  broad  open  road. 

"Mrs.  MoUoy  called  him  the  Marskiss," 
Norry  said  contemptuously,  with  as  much 
bitterness  as  her  genial  little  heart  was 
capable  of  harbouring  toward  a  fellow - 
creature.  The  word  Marskiss  being  an  un- 
known quantity  in  her  ears,  she  conceived  it 
as  a  term  of  obloquy,  and  resented  its  appli- 
cation to  the  amiable  stranger  who  appeared 
so  properly  grateful  for  her  kindness  and 
condescension.  Now,  if  he  had  been  called 
a  Sergeant  it  would  be  quite  another  thing. 
That  would  have  been  the  highest  compli- 
ment, for,  was  not  the  Sergeant  of  her  own 
town  one  of  her  very  dearest  friends, — Pat 
Maguire,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  who  was  ready  any  day  to 
risk  his  life  for  her? 

Tlie  story  of  Norry  and  the  Marquis  was 
round  the  town  before  the  morning  papers 
from  Dublin  were  distributed.  It  was  told 
in  every  shop,  at  every  bar,  and  recounted 
in  various  ways  to  that  bird  of  passage,  the 
bagman ;  it  was  droned  over  fires  in  the 
bewitching  sing-song  brogue  of  the  country, 
mellowed  and  adorned  with  the  people's  im- 
aginative art,  as  it  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Larry  Reilly  had  his  version  from 
Father  Sullivan ;  the  Doctor  had  a  more 
detailed  and  highly-coloured  account  from 
the  Marquis's  agent,  who  in  turn  received 
it  direct  from  the  noble  lord  himself.  The 
agent,  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  crossed  a  bog 
and  rolled  the  Irish  r,  was  the  only  popular 
person  in  the  Grandby  establishment,  and 
the  Marquis  lost  nothing  in  his  version  of 
the  tale.  Then  there  was  Mrs.  MoUoy's 
account ;  and  here  the  unpopular  person,  by 


his  attitude  of  bland  submission  to  the  auto- 
crat of  the  village  and  his  positively  human 
behaviour,  quite  captivated  the  rustic  heart. 
He  wasn't,  you  see,  such  a  black-hearted 
villain  after  all,  or  at  least  Norry  had 
charmed  the  fiend  out  of  him ;  shouldn't 
wonder  if  after  this  he  reduced  the  rents 
twenty-five  per  cent  all  round.  The  Mar- 
quis did  not  reduce  the  rents,  or  accomplish 
any  other  act  of  virtue  that  we  have  heard 
of;  but  he  returned  to  Ireland  after  a 
shorter  interval  than  was  yet  known  of  since 
his  marriage  with  a  hard-faced  and  disagree- 
able Saxon. 

Meanwhile  Norry  lived  her  life  of  al  fresco 
sovereignty.  Her  mother  had  taken  her  up 
to  the  city  once  in  what  Norry  described  to 
us  afterwards  as  "the  bogey  pufi'-puff"",  and 
there  she  had  won  hearts  and  broken  them 
in  about  equal  proportion. 

She  had  a  disconcerting  habit  of  stopping 
every  policeman  she  met,  under  the  impres- 
sion he  must  be  related  to  her  friend  the 
Sergeant,  with  a  quaint  "  Dood  -  morrow, 
Sergeant ;  the  blessings  of  Dod  on  ye.  Ser- 
geant". She  would  insist  on  darting  away 
from  aunt  or  mother  in  a  crowded  street,  to 
kiss  the  latest  baby,  or  pat  a  stray  dog,  or 
strive  gallantly  in  her  enthusiasm  to  strangle 
a  terrified  cat ;  she  wanted  to  stop  and  make 
acquaintance  with  the  horses  as  well,  and 
greeted  every  stranger  that  crossed  her  path 
with  a  reassuring  smile,  when  she  was  for- 
cibly restrained  from  asking  his  or  her  name. 
Once  there  was  a  fearful  accident,  outside 
her  grandmother's  gate.  A  mastiff  was 
lying  on  the  path  irritable  from  heat  and 
thirst.  In  any  other  mood,  I  am  sure  so 
large  an  animal  would  be  gifted  with  sufl&- 
cient  sagacity  to  recognize  a  friend ;  but  he 
panted  and  glowered  in  a  sullen  and  angry 
temper,  and  when  Norry  stooped  down  to 
place  two  fat  arms  round  "the  doaty  dog", 
the  ill-humoured  brute  bit  her  arm  furiously. 
That  was  a  bad  moment  for  her  aunts.  The 
child's  arm  bled,  but  Norry  herself  never 
cried;  she  was  afraid  the  dog  would  be 
scolded  if  it  were  known  how  much  she 
suffered.  In  the  garden,  without  waiting  to 
go  inside,  an  aunt  knelt  down  and  sucked 
the  arm  till  the  bleeding  stopped ;  and  with- 
in ten  minutes  the  magnificent  dog  was  shot. 
An  hour  afterwards  Norry  was  running 
about  as  bright  and  well  as  ever,  though 
anxious  eyes  dwelt  upon  her  for  some  days. 

Her  aunts  wisely  felt  that  a  dead  country 
town,  with  no  traffic  to  speak  of  and  a  pre- 
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vailing  sense  of  brotherhood,  formed  a  more 
suitable  and  picturesque  background  for 
such  a  disturbing  individuality  as  Norry's, 
and  were  not  sorry  to  see  her  safely  ensconced 
behind  the  railway  carriage  window  shaking 
her  little  fat  fist  at  them,  with  the  smiling 
assurance  that  she  would  "  Tum  a-morrow 
adain  in  the  bogey  puflF-puff  to  see  them  ". 

It  was  not  long  after  her  return  that  we 
noticed  her  bright  colour  beginning  to  fade, 
and  shadowy  blue  circles  forming  under  her 
eyes.  Soon  it  was  whispered,  as  a  universal 
calamity,  that  Norry  was  not  well.  She  lay 
at  home  on  the  sofa  and  cried  a  good  deal,  or 
made  her  mother  hold  her  in  hei'  lap  beside 
the  fire.  Poor  Norry  was  not  an  angel,  as  I 
have  said,  and  she  was  a  very  fretful  and 
exacting  little  invalid.  Her  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  was  gone,  and  she  could  not  recon- 
cile herself  to  the  dulnesa  of  the  sick-room. 
Only  the  touch  of  her  mother's  hand  com- 
forted her ;  that  withdrawn,  she  at  once  fell 
upon  wild  sobbing. 

No  such  fuss  would  have  been  made  over 
the  Marquis  himself,  or  even  the  parish 
priest.  Lifelong  enemies  encountered  on 
their  way  to  inquire  for  her  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  People  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  her  parents  sent  to  ask  every  morning 
how  she  had  passed  the  night.  Marcella 
had  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  slip  of  a  girl 
to  open  the  door  to  the  tramps  and  idlers 
from  the  nearest  villages  who  came  for  news 
of  her.  Every  morning  and  evening  a  bul- 
letin was  issued  verbally  and  ran  from  house 
to  house,  from  cottage  to  cottage.  On  her 
way  to  the  telegraph  office,  Marcella  was 
waylaid  by  a  crowd  of  rough  and  tattered 
youths.  "Troth  an'  she's  very  bad  indeed," 
the  maid  replied  tearfully.  "  We  don't  like 
to  think  of  it  at  all,  at  all." 

"Glory  be  to  God,  girl,  but  'tisn't  thrue. 
Sure  what  'ud  we  do  at  all,  at  all,  without 
her?  "Tis  lost  the  town  'ud  be  if  anything 
happened  her." 

"She's  just  the  drawingest  child  the 
Almighty  ever  sent  on  earth,"  one  fellow 
exclaimed,  ramming  the  corner  of  his  sleeve 
into  his  eyes. 

That  night  the  Marquis's  carriage  drove 
through  the  town,  but  no  one  had  eyes  or 
thought  for  it.  The  agent  was  summoned 
late  to  the  Hall,  for  the  Marquis  meant  to 
start  by  the  earliest  train  for  his  son's 
estates  in  a  neighbouring  county. 

Business  done,  gossip  was  a  natural  relax- 
ation, and  the  Marquis  had  not  forgotten 
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his  friend  Norry,  and  asked  if  she  still  ruled 
the  town.  The  agent  told  the  dismal  tale, 
and  the  great  man  looked  really  distressed 
"What,  my  little  friend!  Great  heavens, 
it's  not  possible!  I'll  go  oflF  at  once  and 
inquire  for  her." 

The  Marquis  and  the  agent  walked  t^ 
gether  as  far  as  the  O'Neills'  pretty  house. 
Here  the  agent  lifted  his  hat  and  departed, 
and  the  Marquis  rapped  loudly.  The  tre- 
mendous peal  rang  through  the  whole  hou.se, 
and  the  parents  of  the  sick  child  up.stair8 
started  angrily.  The  Marquis,  as  befits  a^ 
big  man,  spf)ke  in  a  big  voice ;  there  was  ni 
need  to  go  out  of  the  room  to  ask  who  had 
made  such  an  intolerable  noise.  The  mes- 
sage ascended  in  the  deliverer's  own  voice 
up  the  stairs  and  into  the  half-opened  door 
of  the  room  where  sick  Norry  lay  in  her 
mother's  arms,  while  the  father  stood  mea- 
suring out  some  nauseous  medicine. 

"Tell  Mrs.  O'Neill  that  the  Marquis  of 
Grandby  has  called  to  inquire  for  her  little 
daughter.  If  possible,  he  would  be  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  little  friend." 

Young  O'Neill  gave  the  spoon  and  glass 
into  his  wife's  hand,  and  went  downstairs. 
The  Marquis  greeted  him  quite  cordially. 
"  Ah,  Mr.  O'Neill — so  sorry — can't  be  true — 
temporary  child's  complaint,  of  course — 
assure  you,  quite  looked  forward  to  seeing 
my  delightful  little  friend,  Norry — mon- 
strous, 'pon  my  word,  to  think  of  her  as 
sick." 

Tears  were  in  the  poor  father's  eyes,  and 
he  sobbed  out  something  or  other  in  which 
My  lord  was  just  audible.  Young  parents 
with  an  only  child  ill,  perhaps  dying,  and 
that  child  at  the  age  of  three  already  re- 
garded as  a  public  personage !  Is  it  to  Vw 
expected  that  they  should  keep  their  head.« 
or  talk  coherently,  when  even  all  the  outside 
world  was  plunged  in  grief  because  of  their 
private  woe? 

The  Marquis  slipped  his  arm  into  the 
stricken  fellow's,  and  soothingly  murmured; 
"  Come,  come,  Mr.  O'Neill,  courage !  Let's 
go  up  and  see  her.  We  must  have  the  best 
of  advice;  little  girls  like  her  can't  be  snuffed 
out  like  candles." 

At  the  door  the  Marquis  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  thieshold  unbidden.  Young  O'Neill 
slipped  into  his  own  room  to  work  oflf  a  fit 
of  increasing  emotion.  Norry  was  gathered 
against  her  mother's  breast,  white  and  queru- 
lous. She  moaned  ever  since  she  had  beeK 
forced  to  swallow  her  nasty  medicine. 
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"  Do  you  know  this  friend  who  has  come 
to  see  you,  Norry?"  asked  the  mother,  with 
a  tragic  upward  glance  of  greeting  for  the 
Marquis. 

Norry  opened  her  eyes,  and  stayed  her 
peevish  whimper.  She  did  not  recognize 
him  after  eight  months,  and  she  was  too 
oppressed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick- 
room to  smile.  Looking  down  upon  the 
wan  and  piteous  little  visage  with  the  curls 
brushed  back  from  the  protuberant  arch  of 
brow  and  the  blue  eyes  dulled  and  large  and 
dark,  the  Marquis  himself  had  some  ado  to 
recognize  the  vivid  face  with  its  sunny 
glance  and  rosy  lips  that  some  months  ago 
had  drawn  the  heart  of  him  as  never  child 
had  drawn  it  before.  "  Norry,  don't  you 
remember  your  friend  Grandby,  whom  you 
took  to  see  Jacky  Molloy's  puppy?"  he 
asked,  dropping  into  her  father's  chair,  and 
taking  the  white  baby  hand  in  his. 

Norry  stared  at  him  in  an  effort  of  memory. 
To  the  healthy  eye  there  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  daylight  and  candle-light,  and 
small  wonder  so  little  about  the  stranger 
struck  a  reminiscent  chord.  She  frowned 
crossly  and  tui'ned  to  her  mother  for  ex- 
planation. 

"You  remember  the  gentleman  Mrs. 
Molloy  called  the  Marskiss,  Norry?"  whis- 
pered her  mother.  And  suddenly  Norry 
remembered.  Her  sick  small  face  wrinkled 
and  quivered  in  one  of  the  old  bright  smiles 
as  faint  as  the  echo  of  a  melody.  "  Oh,  yes, 
Dandby,  I  remember ;  and  stupid  Mrs.  Mol- 
loy says  ever  since  that  he's  the  Marskiss." 

The  mother's  heart  overflowed  with  grati- 
tude for  that  sweet  smile.  To  her  it  seemed 
a  promise  of  recovery,  a  presage  of  health 
and  merriment,  and  the  dear  vagabond  days 
restored-  She  kissed  her  child,  and  held 
her  close  to  her  sobbing  breast. 

"She'll  get  well,  Mrs.  O'Neill;  she  must. 
By  heavens,  we  can't  let  her  go !  I'll  send  a 
messenger  off  this  very  instant  for  Sir  Martin 
Bunbury." 

The  Marquis  stooped  and  kissed  the  child, 
and  strode  away  to  post  one  of  the  Hall 
servants  up  to  town  by  the  last  train  for  the 
great  doctor.  He  broke  his  appointment 
with  his  son,  and  stayed  on,  calling  every 
day  at  the  O'Neills'.  He  was  quite  a  human- 
ized figure  for  his  tenants  by  this.  He  was 
bound  to  them  by  a  common  tie,  for  he,  too, 
acknowledged  their  queen  and  hung  upon 
her  whims.  Because  she  spoke  of  the  lake 
and  wished  she  had  a  boat,  he  telegraphed 


for  the  loveliest  boat  that  money  could  buy. 
She  soon  grew  to  know  him  as  well  as  Father 
Sullivan,  or  the  Curate,  or  the  Doctor.  But 
she  was  faithful  to  old  friends,  and  preferred 
Murphy  the  Tramp  and  Pat  Maguire  the  big 
Sergeant. 

The  great  man  from  overseas,  summoned 
at  the  Marquis's  expense,  was  at  first  dubious, 
then  convinced  that  nothing  could  save  the 
child.  His  words  ran  across  the  town,  and 
knots  of  rustics  and  shop-boys  gathered  to 
shake  their  heads  and  bemoan  their  fate. 
The  clouds  had  burst  and  sent  rivers  of 
muddy  liquid  along  the  street,  and  drove  a 
gray  pall  over  the  earth  sheer  to  the  sombre 
horizon.  It  was  a  picture  of  dense  im- 
measurable gloom;  Norry's  own  town  in 
tears,  large  hissing  tears,  tearing  at  the 
roots  of  her  friendly  trees  and  splashing 
into  her  magnificent  lake,  till  it  swelled 
beneath  the  sense  of  universal  sorrow. 

The  Marquis  was  seen  coming  down  the 
street  from  the  park  avenue,  and  it  was 
decided  to  question  him  after  his  visit  like 
an  ordinary  fellow  -  mortal.  His  hat  was 
tilted  over  his  eyes,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
sadness  about  him  that  stirred  the  spectators 
to  a  belief  in  some  latent  virtue  in  him.  He 
was  a  hard  landlord,  true,  but  then  Norry 
liked  him,  and  he  had  grown  fond  of  the 
child.  Surely  he  might  be  pardoned  not 
having  reduced  their  rents. 

His  knock  now  was  not  so  self-assertive 
as  on  the  first  visit.  The  young  father  was 
downstairs,  with  his  head  on  the  table,  shaken 
by  terrible  sobs.  Sir  Martin  Bunbury  had 
delivered  his  appalling  opinion.  The  Mar- 
quis silently  closed  the  door  and  stole  up- 
stairs. Outside  the  sick-room  there  was  no 
sound.  He  peeped  in,  and  saw  it  empty. 
Much  amazed,  he  wandered  down  again,  and 
met  Marcella  crossing  the  hall  with  a  cup  in 
her  hand;  the  back  of  the  other  she  held 
against  her  eyes.  "Where's  the  child?" 
asked  the  astounded  Marquis. 

"  She's  down  here,  sir.  She  wanted  a 
change,  and  the  mistress  carried  her  to  the 
drawing-room."  As  she  spoke  she  opened 
the  door,  and  the  Marquis  marched  in.  Mrs. 
O'Neill  sat  near  the  fire  with  a  bundle  of 
flannels  in  her  arms,  and  out  of  this  two 
tired  blue  eyes  gazed  at  him. 

"  Dood-morrow,  Dandby,"  said  Norry, 
with  a  touch  of  the  old  spirit.  The  mother 
pressed  her  lips  against  the  brown  floss 
curls  and  smiled  wanly  at  her  landlord. 
"A-morrow,"   Norry   went   on,   lifting  her 
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head  wilfully  and  striking  out  a  thin  arm 
in  her  eagernesa,  "I'll  be  better,  and  I'll 
take  you  to  the  lake,  Dandby,  with  my  boat; 
won't  I,  mother?" 

"  Yes,  darling,"  said  the  courageous  young 
mother. 

"  And  papa'll  turn,  too,  —  won't  he, 
Dandby?" 

"  If  it  is  fine,  Norry ;  but  you  know  papa 
and  I  couldn't  go  out  if  it  rained.  We'd 
catch  cold,"  said  the  Marquis,  stroking  her 
head. 

She  wrinkled  her  little  marble  face  in  a 
ghost  of  her  sweet  pink  smile.  It  had  the 
old  light  but  not  the  colour,  and  she  spoke 
with  some  of  her  quaint  ardour  and  broken 
lisp.  "  Liittle  children  don't  mind  the  wain, 
do  they,  mother?  Me  and  Tommy  O'Brien 
used  to  wun  out  in  the  wain  to  grow  big. 
But  'tisn't  the  same  wif  big  people,  I  s'pose." 

She  had  not  spoken  so  much  for  a  long 
while,  and  her  mother  hardly  knew  whether 
to  hope  or  be  afraid.  "Norry  mustn't  tire 
herself  if  she  wants  to  get  well,"  she  ventured 
to  suggest. 

"  Oh,  mother,  Norry  isn't  tired  a  bit.  I 
fink  she  is  better.  Mother,  do  play  the 
piano  for  Norry." 

"  What  shall  mother  play?" 

"Play  Poll}/  Perkins;  you  know,  mother, 
the  fing  the  Sergeant  sings.  I)o  you  know 
Polly  Perkins,  Dandby?" 

"  If  you  like  to  gratify  her,  Mrs.  O'Neill, 
I'll  take  her,"  said  the  Marquis  reddening. 

With  a  desperate  glance  Mrs.  O'Neill  de- 
posited the  whimsical  baby  in  his  arms,  and 
after  she  had  complied  with  her  despot's 
command  for  a  tish,  half  staggered  over  to 
the  piano,  blinded  by  her  tears,  to  play  the 
wretched  vulgar  tune  just  imported  from 
the  London  music-halls. 

Never  was  Ta-ra-ra-booin-de-ay  played  in 
an  atmosphere  more  tragic.  The  degraded 
jingle  rose  in  the  astonished  silence  nothing 
less  discordant  and  inappropriate  than  if  it 
had  been  played  in  a  church.  For  Norry 
alone  it  was  not  out  of  place.  She  remem- 
bered her  friend  the  Sergeant,  and  made  a 
gallant  efi"ort  to  sing  his  parody.  In  a  thin 
hurried  voice  she  quavered,  with  painful 
earnestness: 

Polly  Perkins  had  no  sense, 
She  bougfht  a  fiddle  for  eighteenpence; 
And  all  the  tunes  that  she  could  play 
Was  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay. 

She  closed  her  eyes  with  the  violence  of  her 


effort  to  finish  the  verse,  and  nestled  her 
little  brown  head  against  the  Marquis's  arm. 

Marcella  came  in  with  something  for  her 
to  take,  but  the  mother  and  Lord  Grandby 
held  up  an  arresting  hand.  There  was  a 
drowsy  look  upon  the  child's  face  that  pro- 
mised slumber.  She  muttered  soraetliing 
vaguely,  and  the  Marquis  bent  down  to 
catch  the  words,  feeling  that  he  could  never 
forgive  the  Sergeant  if  it  proved  to  be  Ta- 
ra-ra-hooni-de-ay.  "He  isn't  a  Marskiss  at 
all,"  she  said.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  feelings 
of  the  moment,  Lord  Grandby  involuntarily 
smiled. 

He  sat  on  there  in  the  darkened  little 
drawing-room,  holding  Norry  asleep  in  his 
arms,  while  her  parents  and  Marcella  hung 
over  him,  sometimes  kneeling  on  either  side 
of  him  to  inspect  her  and  measure  their 
chances  of  hope.  Not  for  worlds  dared  he 
stir  so  burdened.  The  scene  recalled  a  nur- 
sery episode  at  the  beginning  of  his  own 
married  life.  Somehow  he  had  taken  it  le.s3 
to  heart  in  those  days.  A  child  then,  even 
his  own,  had  not  seemed  to  him  so  precious 
a  charge;  it  was  the  heir  of  his  estates  he 
thought  of,  not  of  the  matchless  sunniness 
of  childhood.  Now  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  opening  and  closing  of  baby  lids  held  all 
the  mystery,  the  gravity,  the  import  of  the 
universe.  And  when  at  last  the  blue  eyes 
opened,  and  unfevered  sleep  had  given  a 
faint  tinge  to  the  wan  cheeks,  he  instinctively 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  father,  and  cried 
cheerily:  "There,  Mr.  O'Neill,  she's  better 
already!  You'll  find  she  has  passed  the 
crisis  in  that  light  sleep." 

The  Marquis  proved  a  prophet.  Sir  Mar- 
tin Bunbury  stopped  on  his  way  to  the 
station,  and  this  time  announced  the  grand 
news  that  Nature  had  accomplished  one  of 
her  mysteries.  By  some  unaccountable  freiik 
the  child  had  turned  the  critical  point,  and 
there  was  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  feed  her 
up  and  keep  her  amused. 

Imagine  how  she  was  fed,  and  how 
remorselessly  amused !  She  might  have 
emptied  the  single  confectioner's  shop  daily, 
and  daily  have  consumed  the  entire  contents 
of  the  glass  jars  at  Mrs.  Reilly's  gratis.  Toys 
poured  in  upon  her  in  the  oddest  confusion, 
and  the  town  throve  and  sparkled  and 
glowed  upon  the  news  that  the  "drawingest" 
child  on  earth  was  getting  wi-ll. 

As  for  the  Marquis  of  Grandby,  he  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  public  benefactor. 
Had  he  not   been   the   means  of  restoring 
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their  sovereign  to  them,  and  was  he  not  one 
of  her  devoted  servants?  Who  could  dare 
challenge  his  perfections  now?  Bother  the 
rents  I     He  might  raise  them  any  day  if  he 


liked,  and  be  sure  he  wouldn't  be  shot.  Bless- 
you,  there  he  goes  along  the  street,  the  best- 
hearted  gentleman  in  Ireland.  Three  cheers, 
boys,  for  the  Marquis  of  Grandby 
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A   DEATH-BED   SCENE. 
(from  "across  an  ulster  bog".) 

*'  She's  just  a-waiting  on,  Miss  Nelly." 

The  MTaddens'  cottage  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. Behind  Miss  M'Fadden's  stalwart, 
dishevelled  figure  Nelly  Baring  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  men  smoking  over  the  fire, 
women  sitting  in  cheerful  groups,  children 
who  had  come  in  pursuit  of  their  mothers, 
and  now  hung  curiously  about  the  door  of 
"  the  room  ". 

A  strange,  ghastly  attraction  had  brought 
all  these  people  together  to  see  an  old 
woman  die. 

Nelly  Baring  drew  back,  and  tried  to 
subdue  her  clear  voice  to  a  decorous  pitch. 

"Poor  old  creature,"  she  said,  "I  heard 
she  was  better  yesterday,  and  I  thought  she 
might  be  able  to  take  some  soup." 

"  I  am  much  beholden  to  you.  Miss  Nelly. 
But  she's  taken  a  scunner  against  everything, 
saving  a  drop  of  whisky  the  doctor  allows 
her  now  and  again.  Ay,  she  was  greatly 
set  up  by  feeling  so  well  yesterday,  but  I 
knew  rightly  it  was  nothing  but  a  frolic 
before  death.  Won't  you  step  inside.  Miss 
Nelly?" 

"  No,  thanks ;  there  are  so  many  there." 

"A  death  still  throws  a  stir.  But  you're  as 
welcome  as  flowers  in  May,  Miss  Nelly,  and 


maybe  old  Mary  Ann  would  be  fit  to  know 
you.  If  she  does,  she'll  be  quarely  uplifted 
at  seeing  you.  But  she  doesn't  seem  to  know 
one,  except" — (here  Miss  MTadden  dropped 
her  voice  to  a  whisper)  — "  except  Ellen 
Lindsay." 

Miss  Baring  paused  irresolutely. 

"  Is  she  hei-e  ?  I  don't  want  to  see  Ellen. 
I  shouldn't  know  what  to  say  to  her.  I  am 
dreadfully  disappointed  about  her." 

"She's  quarely  failed,"  Miss  M'Fadden 
whispered.  "  Have  you  never  seen  her  since? 
And  haven't  you  seen  the  lamenter?" 

This  was  Miss  M'Fadden's  name  for  the 
baby,  and  needed  some  explanation. 

Miss  Baring  allowed  herself  to  be  brought 
into  the  house  somewhat  unwillingly. 

Most  of  the  neighbours  were  congregated 
in  "  the  room  ".  Miss  Baling,  with  a  word 
to  Barclay,  was  following  her  hostess  when 
Mrs.  Mawhinney,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
shop-window,  stopped  her  to  whisper  an 
explanation  of  her  presence. 

"  I  never  thought  to  see  myself  as  long  as 
I  have  been  under  a  Catholic  roof ;  but  that 
poor,  godless  old  body  needs  someone  to  see 
to  her.  It's  tarrable  for  her  to  come  to  her 
latter  end  among  Catholics.  They  are  just 
watching  to  get  the  priest  in  to  her,  but  if 
they  do  it  will  be  across  my  body." 

Mrs.  Mawhinney  looked  exceedingly  reso- 
lute. Nelly  thought  that  Father  Dymond, 
who  was  a  small,  delicate  man,  would  have 
decidedly  the  worst  of  it  in  a  struggle. 

"  Up  the  room  "  the  laughing  and  talking 
had  subsided  into  more  decorous  whispei's 
on  Miss  Baring's  entrance,  and  the  groups 
drew  a  little  apart. 

Old  Mary  Ann  lay  very  quietly,  breathing 
faintly  and  muttering  to  herself.  Possibly 
the  atmosphere  of  the  tiny  room,  with  all 
the  windows  not  only  shut  but  nailed  down, 
no  fireplace,  and  more  than  a  dozen  occu- 
pants, was  no  assistance  to  the  drawing  of 
difficult  breath.    But  then,  as  Miss  M'Fadden 
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aaid,  "  it  was  quite  time  that  she  took  a  notion 
of  dyin'." 

Tliey  liad  expected  her  to  die  long  ago. 
They  had  smoothed  down  her  hands  and 
tied  a  cloth  round  her  withered  jaws  the 
evening  before,  and  it  had  not  seemed  worth 
the  trouble  of  removing  it.  But  she  was 
not  dead;  out  of  her  small,  shrunken  face 
her  eyes  moved  restlessly,  following  every 
speaker's  words. 

A  stout  matron,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
related  the  deaths  that  had  come  under 
her  personal  observation,  by  way  of  making 
cheerful  conversation. 

"  And  he  wasn't  the  man  to  spare  expense. 
It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see  the 
beautiful  lace  and  the  flowers,  and  her  hair 
all  smoothed  and  curled  as  if  for  a  wedden." 

"  It  was  the  wasting  sickness  tuk  her,  if 
I'm  not  mistaken,"  said  a  friend,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  bright  check  shawl  and  very 
large,  bare  red  feet,  "and  when  that  once 
takes  a  hoult  there's  naught  to  be  done.  Do 
jou  mind  how  the  M'Guckins  were  taken  — 
seven  of  them  —  as  fine  lads  and  lasses  as 
you'd  wish  to  see?  But  first  the  mother 
went,  and  then  one  after  the  other,  as  they 
came  to  grow  up,  they  sickened  and  died." 

Mrs.  M'Gloughlan,  the  first  speaker,  hast- 
ened to  put  in  her  word : 

"There  was  everything  done  for  them. 
The  father  sent  them  to  the  salt  water  times 
and  again,  even  with  the  last  ones,  when  he 
knew  he  was  wasting  his  money.  Tliey  say 
he's  quare  and  lonesome  now  he's  none  but 
himself." 

"I  am  afraid  that's  the  way  with  our  Jenny," 
said  another  woman,  pointing  out  a  thin, 
stooped  girl  leaning  against  the  bed.  "I 
was  in  two  minds  about  marrying  her  father, 
and  I  would  better  have  left  it  alone.  He 
hardly  ever  was  tit  for  a  day's  turn  till  he 
died.  And  now  there's  Jenny  —  what  will 
she  ever  do  for  me? — and  she'll  hardly  be 
here  come  Holiday." 

Everybody  looked  at  Jenny,  who  flushed 
with  a  gratified  sense  of  importance.  If  her 
mother's  struggle  for  life,  with  a  dying  hus- 
band and  delicate  children,  had  hardened 
her  into  such  words,  she  had  nursed  them, 
and  nursed  Jenny  now,  with  passionate  de- 
votion. The  girl  had  always  known  herself 
to  be  doomed,  and  took  a  curious  pride  in  it. 

A  man,  who  had  taken  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  in  deference  to  Miss  Baring,  now 
joined  in — 

"Do   you   mind   Hughie  Thompson's   old 


mother  ?  She  died  in  the  House,  and  as  soon 
as  he  heard  it  he  ups  and  takes  a  cofiBn  and 
a  car  and  had  her  well  buried  too,  and  no 
stint  about  it." 

"The  only  dacent  thing  he  did  was  to  take 
her  out,"  said  Mrs.  M'Gloughlan,  shaking  her 
head.  "They  all  like  to  be  buried  at  home. 
There  was  Patrick  Kennedy ;  them  tliat  he 
was  with  in  America  set  great  store  by  him, 
and  offered  to  see  to  him  the  best,  and  have 
him  buried  in  their  own  grave  when  he  was 
giv'  up  by  the  doctor.  But  no,  he  must  get 
home  somehow ;  and  home  he  got,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  lake-shore  he  tuk  to  his 
bed  quite  content,  and  the  breath  left  him 
before  morning." 

"One  likes  to  be  with  one's  own  at  the 
last,"  said  somebody  else.  "Sure,  if  her 
niece,"  indicating  the  shrivelled  form  on  the 
bed  with  her  thumb,  "  had  any  dacency,  she'd 
bury  her  at  the  laste." 

"  She'll  not  need  to  be  beholden  to  her," 
said  Miss  M'Fadden;  "sure,  his  honour  gave 
me  what  will  bury  her  comfortable." 

There  was  something  like  a  flash  of  intelli- 
gence and  satisfaction  in  old  Mary  Ann's 
eyes. 

"  It's  lonesome  to  be  left  like  that,"  said 
the  check-shawled  neighbour;  "there's  where 
them  that  has  childer  has  the  best  of  it." 

"  I've  childer  enough,  if  they  look  to  me," 
said  Mrs.  M'Gloughlan.  "Annie  there  is 
coming  on  ten  or  eleven,  I  don't  rightly  mind 
which,  and  there  are  six  behind  her.  I 
would  sooner  have  had  boys,  but  there's  them 
says  that  if  you  get  daughters  well  placed 
they'll  maybe  do  as  much  for  you." 

"And  likely  enough  more.  Look  at  Hughie 
Thompson  letting  his  old  mother  go  to  the 
House,  and  he  a  warm  man.  That  old  body 
looks  dwamisli,  Jane ;  she'd  be  the  better  of 
a  drop  of  whisky  to  wet  her  lip.s." 

"  It's  little  use  troubling,"  said  Miss 
M'Fadden  ;  "  indeed  it's  near  wore  out  I  am 
mindin'  her.  It's  time  the  poor  old  body  tuk 
a  notion  of  dyin'.  I  am  not  fit  to  stand 
another  night  of  it." 

Miss  Baring  had  found  the  conversation 
very  ghastly :  most  ghastly  of  all  it  seemed 
to  her  now  that  old  Mary  Ann's  eyes,  as  .'she 
turned  them  from  one  to  another,  were 
pleading  for  a  little  more  time. 

Ellen  Lindsay  rose  from  a  seat  in  the 
background,  laised  the  old  womans  head, 
and  gave  her  a  spoonful  of  whisky. 

It  seemed  to  revive  her,  and  she  spoke  for 
the  first  time,  in  a  thin  thread  of  a  voice — 
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"Is  it  you,  darlint?  Heaven's  blessings 
on  you  for  your  goodness.  It's  a  fine  swaddy 
you  are.  I'm  quarely  mended.  It's  dancin' 
I'll  be  at  your  wedden  before  long." 

Ellen,  with,  a  crimson  face  and  lips  trem- 
bling piteously,  tried  to  disengage  her- 
self. 

"  Dancin'  at  your  wedden,"  old  Mary  Ann 
repeated,  while  Ellen  was  conscious  that  a 
smile  went  round  the  cottage. 

"Don't  you  see  Miss  Nelly  1"  said  Miss 
MTadden. 

The  old  woman  was  propped  up  in  bed  to 
help  her  breathing;  the  white  linen  round 
her  face  made  it  look  particularly  shrunken 
and  yellow ;  she  had  the  appearance  of  a 
mummy  only  half  revivified. 

Nelly  found  it  an  effort  not  to  shrink 
when  the  skinny  hand  made  a  feeble  effort 
to  reach  hers. 

"  Heth,  dear !  is  that  Miss  Nelly?  Did  you 
hear  that  thej^d  took  away  the  dogs  and 
drownded  the  puppies  ?  Maybe  if  you  would 
spake  to  his  honour  or  her  ladyship  I  would 
get    back  Charlie,   against    I'm    fit    to    be 


going  about?  Sorra  one  o'  them  was  equal 
to  Charlie." 

"It's  tarrable  to  see  one  so  near  her  end 
thinking  of  the  like  of  that,"  said  Mrs. 
M'Gloughlan,  shaking  her  head. 

The  faint  voice  went  on — 

"Come  forward  then,  dear,  till  I  see  you 
proper.  I'm  quarely  mended.  Would  you 
like  me  to  lilt  you  a  song?" 

"  Just  lie  still,  dear,  and  don't  be  wastin* 
your  breath,"  said  Miss  MTadden  sensibly, 
but  old  Mary  Ann  would  not  heed  her. 

With  Nelly's  hand  in  hers  she  began  a 
long,  long  song,  chiefly  unintelligible,  about 
a  young  woman  who  went  to  a  fair,  and  had 
various  strange  and  not  very  edifying  adven- 
tures. There  was  a  breathless  silence  in  the 
room ;  nobody  had  ever  heard  the  old  woman 
sing  before,  except  to  her  dogs  when  she 
believed  herself  to  be  alone  with  them. 

On  and  on  the  weak  voice  quavered,  and 
no  one  knew  exactly  when  it  ceased.  Nelly 
took  a  moment  or  two  to  realize  the  silence, 
then  she  softly  drew  away  her  hand  and  left 
the  room  with  relief. 
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[George  Egerton  (Mary  Chavelita  Golding- 
Bright)  was  born  in  Melbourne  on  the  14th 
of  Dec,  1860,  the  eldest  child  of  Captain  John 
Joseph  Dunne  of  Queen's  County,  Ireland. 
On  her  father's  side  she  comes  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  stock  of  unmixed  Irish  descent,  the 
only  alien  element  for  many  generations 
being  introduced  by  the  marriage  of  a  great 
grandfather  with  a  Highland  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  recruiting  captain  in  the 
Jacobite  interest.  On  the  spindle  side  she 
is  Welsh;  her  mother  was  a  Miss  George 
Bynon,  a  Vale  of  Gower  woman,  of  Welsh 
parentage  on  })oth  sides,  strict  non-conform- 
ists. At  four  years  old  she  was  taken  to 
New  Zealand,  and  was  in  camp  during  the 
Maori  war.  Then  the  family  sailed  in  a  grain 
ship  for  Valparaiso,  where  her  mother's 
paternal  uncle  and  adopted  father,  Don 
Santiago  Jorge  Bynon,  was  vice-admiral 
of  the  Chilian  fleet ;  they  arrived  during  a 
bomVjardment.  In  1868  they  settled  in  Ire- 
land. Her  mother's  death  in  1875  changed 
the  course  of  her  life,  as  it  was  intended  to 


train  her  as  an  artist.  She  spent  two  years 
in  Germany,  and  returned  to  Ireland  in  1878. 
From  1883  to  1884  she  worked  in  New  York, 
then  returned  to  London.  Since  that  time 
she  has  visited  both  North  and  South 
America,  and  lived  in  Scandinavia  and  most 
European  countries.  She  has  published 
Keynotes,  Discords,  Symphonies,  The  Wheel  of 
God,  and  Rosa  Amorosa.  The  extracts  are 
given  by  her  kind  permission.] 


AN   EBB   TIDE. 
(feom  "keynotes".) 

And  down  below  the  rosebuds  opened  into 
roses,  and  nodded  with  the  effrontery  of 
assured  beauty  to  the  Sun  God ;  and  the 
birds  hushed  them  for  their  noon  siesta ; 
and  he  lay  with  shut  eyes  and  held  her  hand 
tightly ;  and  sometimes  he  spoke  to  her,  and 
sometimes    he   muttered    to    himself.      She 
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caught   the  worda,  a   line  of   his  favourite 
Maugan : 

"  Sleep  !  no  more  the  dupe  of  hopes  and  schemes, 
Soon  thou  sleepest  where  the  thistles  blow ; 
Curious  anticlimax  to  thy  dreams, 
Twenty  golden  years  ago !" 

The  odd,  unpleasant  smell  seema  to  hang 
about  them  as  if  too  heavy  to  diffuse  itself 
in  the  thin  clear  air ;  the  smell  of  cow-sheds 
that  clings  to  the  cow-girl's  clothes  is  per- 
fume to  it.  It  attracted  the  flies,  and  the}' 
gathered  like  swarming  bees  on  the  window- 
panes  and  door  -  posts ;  and  buzzed,  and 
hummed,  and  stung,  like  buahmen  carousing 
over  a  find  of  dead  meat;  and  they  crept 
over  the  bed  and  stuck  in  his  hair,  and  she  ' 
tried  to  keep  them  oti'  his  face,  and  when  ' 
one  of  them  crawled  up  her  own,  with  tick-  | 
ling,  clinging  feet,  she  paled  and  shuddered. 
The  cow-girl  stepped  out  of  her  cloga  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room  and  brought 
out  a  gaily-painted  palm-leaf  fan,  and,  sta- 
tioning herself  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  set  it 
in  motion.  His  breathing  is  getting  laboured, 
and  at  times  an  ugly  flush  crosses  his  face. 
Once,  when  it  is  deeper  than  usual,  the  girl 
cries : 

"Oh,  Lord  God,  Lord  God!" 

He  hears  her,  and  looks  up. 

"Ah,  Gudrun!  ia  that  you?  Good  girl, 
good  girl." 

She  sinks  on  to  her  knees,  and  moans  and 
rocks  herself,  and  then  she  looks  at  his 
closed  eyes,  and  says  to  her : 

"  Mistress,  may  I  ?     It  can't  harm  you." 

She  nods  her  head  wearily  ;  she  is  fanning 
awkwardly  with  her  left  hand,  and  she  says 
with  her  tired,  tender  voice : 

"  Gudrun  wants  to  say  good-bye,  dear." 

He  opens  his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  the 
charm  of  his  rare  smile  returns.  The  girl 
stoops  and  leaves  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead, 
and  then  rushes  away  and  flings  herself  down 
on  the  long  lush  grass  that  is  never  cut, 
under  a  big  chestnut-tree.  He  looks  at  her, 
and  lifts  her  liand  to  his  lips. 

"  Always  a  big  heart,  always  a  great  little 
woman ! "  with  a  groan.  "  And  now  1  am  to 
lose  you,  and  it  is  the  best  thing  could  happen 
to  you.  Ay,  there's  the  sting ;  leave  you  to 
some  brute ;  that  is  my  punishment.  Oh, 
little  one,  don't  you  think  too  hardly  of  me  !" 
He  talks  with  effort.  "  I  meant  to  be  better 
than  I  was  to  you.  You'll  never  find  another 
man  to  love  you  as  I  did,  remember  that,  and 
forget  all  the  rest  if  you  can.     You  have  for- 


gotten all,  1  might  have  known  you  would 
.  .  .  where  am  I  drifting  to?  No  man  ever 
came  back  to  say." 

The  girl  has  come  back  and  taken  up  her 
former  position,  and  fans  steadily,  for  the 
flies  are  gathering  in  greater  numbers  every 
hour.  The  verandah  seems  airless  and  close, 
and  uncanny  with  unseen  things ;  the  doctor 
comes  and  goes ;  the  servants  peep  out ;  and 
the  hours  seem  to  hold  many  hours  in  their 
embrace.  She  seems  to  live  all  her  life  over 
again.  Things  she  has  forgotten  completely 
come  vividly  back  to  her.  An  old  Maori 
man,  who  used  to  sell  sweet  potatoes  and 
quaint  shells  for  napkin  rings  to  the  Pakeha 
lady  in  Tauranga  Bay,  floats  before  her  in-  ' 
ward  vision  as  tangible  as  if  he  were  next 
her.  And  a  soldier  servant — she  can  hear 
his  voice — he  used  to  sing  as  he  pipe-clayed: 

"  But  kaipoi  te  ■waipero,  Kaipoi  te  waiena 
For  Rangatira  Sal,  Bob  Walker  sold  his  pal. 
But  he's  now  at  the  bottom  o'  the  harbour." 

Why  did  the  stupid  chorus  come  back  to  her 
now?  What  chink  of  brain  did  it  lie  in  all 
these  years?  Oh,  what  a  brute  she  is,  and  how 
callous !  She  ought  to  read  prayers,  or  say 
things ;  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  too  late 
evei'  to  say  a  word  more.  She  finds  herself 
beating  time  with  her  foot  to  a  jig  tune, 
a  bizarre  accompaniment  to  the  words  "  too 
late ! "  She  would  give  all  she  possesses  to 
cry,  yet  she  cannot ;  and  so  the  day  wears 
on. 

Later  on  she  bends  her  head  to  him,  and 
asks: 

"Are  you  dozing,  or  are  you  thinking? 
What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

He  smiles. 

"Of  zoo,  dearums,  of  zoo!" 

"Have  you  said  your  prayers?  Shall  I 
read  you  any?" 

"Finished  them  long  ago!  I  am  just 
waiting,  lying  thinking  of  you,  dearie,  think- 
inw  of  you.  Happier  than  ever  I  was  since 
I    left  off  'taw   in    the    lay'   and    pegging 

tops." 

Her  question  was  a  concession  to  a  past 
religious  conscience  ;  she  feels,  as  she  puts  it, 
that  as  for  herself,  if  she  should  die  as  she 
sits  there,  she  would  not  trouble  to  pray—  it 
would  be  well  to  drift  out.  Tliore  is  another 
weary  hour's  silence,  then  he  looks  up  at  her 
and  shivers  slightly,  and  tightens  his  clasp 
of  her  hand. 

"Kiss  me,  duckums,  kiss  me!  Now  lay 
your  little  old  phiz  on  the  pillow  close  to 
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loine,  you  dearest  and  best  in  the  woild ! 
Close,  close  to  mine." 

The  wind  is  changing,  and  the  sun  hides 
Lis  face  decently  behind  a  great  white  cloud. 
There  is  a  hoarse  rattle  in  his  throat,  and  his 
breathing  is  difficult.  The  doctor  comes  and 
stands  quietly  behind  her ;  the  crowd  at  the 
gate  above  gets  denser ;  the  servants  huddle 
together  in  the  dining-room  and  cry.  The 
Swedish  gardener  pats  them  all  in  turn,  but 
most  gently  the  fat  housemaid.  A  sudden 
blast  of  wind  blows  a  strand  of  her  hair 
loose,  and  it  touches  his  lips,  and  he  mutters : 
"  My  little  one ! "  She  lifts  her  face  and 
looks  at  him,  a  strange  purple  colour-vibra- 
tion is  waving  over  his  face,  and  she  calls 
affrightedly : 

"  Dear,  oh  dear  man,  look  at  me !  Can 
you  see  me,  do  you  know  me?"' 

He  lifts  his  heavy  lids  and  looks  at  her 
steadily  with  half-dead  eyes,  and  says  with 
stitf,  barely  articulate  speech: 

"Of  course  I  do,  my  dearie,  I'm  all  rig — !" 

She  feels  his  fingers  close  more  tightly 
over  hers  —  once — twice — then  relax.  His 
chin  falls,  and  the  doctor  passes  his  hands 
over  his  eyelids,  and  puts  a  handkerchief  to 
his  lips.  The  cow-girl  drops  with  a  cry  to 
the  ground  and  throws  her  apron  over  her 
head.  At  the  gate  above  a  child  calls 
"  Mammy "  in  frightened  tones.  The  lad 
who  has  been  sitting  up  on  the  slope  at  the 
foot  of  the  flag-staff,  slides  the  Union  Jack 
half-mast,  and  the  big  white  house  is  without 
a  master. 


"ROSA   AMOROSA" 

THE   LOVE-LETTEES   OF   A   WOMAN. 

IV. 

Kind  Little  Lover, — You  remind  me  of 
a  wandering  musician  I  once  heard,  a  genius, 
for  you  play  on  my  soul  as  some  mystic 
harper,  setting  all  the  strings  a-quiver  to  a 
wonderful  soothing  music — and  then  you 
sue  with  humility  as  if  I  were  the  music- 
maker,  and  not  just  the  instrument,  struck 
to  melody  by  you,  for  a  dole.  You  tell  me 
that  with  me  life  has  worth,  without  me 
nothing  to  offer.  "With  you  I  am  the 
richest  man  in  the  world,  without  you  I 
could  not  even  be  called  poor,  for  existence 
would  have  no  value!"     You  ask  me  how  I 


know  you  are  growing  stronger?  From  your 
own  words,  because  you  say :  "  I  yearn  for 
you,  I  ache  for  you,  I  stretch  out  my  arms 
for  you,  I  want  to  draw  you  close  to  me,  and 
then  my  new-born,  stronger,  worthier  self 
gets  the  better  of  me  and  whispers:  'You 
must  not  trouble  her,  not  trouble  her ! '  and 
I  take  your  dear  head  quietly  on  my  shoulder 
and  smooth  your  hair  till  you  fall  asleep  as 
if  you  were,  in  sooth,  my  little  child." 

You  say  you  are  daily  more  di-awn  to  me, 
only  happy  when  with  me:  "When  with  you 
I  notice  nothing — my  senses  are  lulled — 
only  soul,  intelligence,  will,  are  more  alert 
than  usual."  Love,  darling,  the  milestones 
in  our  road  of  life  tell  a  similar  number 
every  day — you  say  to  me  that  I  have  taught 
you  how  to  keep  love  for  a  woman,  but  you 
beg  me  to  teach  you  how  to  keep  the  love  of 
a  woman — how  to  keep  a  woman  always  for 
yourself.  I  can  tell  you  a  little,  not  much. 
You  must  find  out  for  yourself.  Go  to  school 
in  your  own  heart — when  all  is  said  and  done 
it  is  most  important  for  you  to  keep  your 
love  for  her.  For  in  measure  as  your  love  is 
small  or  big,  and  you  yourself  love  worthily 
or  unworthily,  so  will  you  be  as  a  man.  Your 
love  and  you  are  one.  It  is  the  language  of 
your  whole  personality.  Shall  I  tell  you  (I 
take  it  that  as  a  true  lover  you  want  to  draw 
an  individual  conclusion  from  the  general- 
ization you  ask  me  for)  how  to  keep  this 
woman's  love? 

Never  kiss  me  from  habit.  Never  let  me 
feel  your  lips  touch  mine  without  knowing 
that  the  heart  and  .soul  of  you  come  along 
with  them.  Never  demand  of  me  as  a  right, 
when  I  am  your  wife,  what  you  would  have 
to  sue  for  were  you  my  lover  or  I  your  mis- 
tress: never,  never,  never;  never  make  me 
feel  a  female.  Let  me  be  your  woman, 
chosen  out  of  all  women,  a  thing  to  be 
treated  reverently,  out  of  deference,  if  no 
more,  to  yourself.  Never  tell  me  an  untruth 
or  act  one  with  me.  Better  say  to  me,  "I 
am  a  little  weary  of  you  and  your  caresses, 
I  would  be  free  for  a  while  to  myself,"  than 
offer  me  a  sedative  lie,  seek  to  lull  me  to  a 
security  my  intuition  would  soon  tell  me 
was  false. 

Let  me  feel  absolutely  sure  of  your  obli- 
gation of  truth  to  me;  better  confess  a  pass- 
ing infidelity,  not  touching  on  your  essential 
loyalty  to  me,  than  try  to  deceive  me.  Never 
let  me  feel  less  worthy  because  you  have 
gained  possession  of  me — I  knew  a  man  once 
who  kept  his  wife  a  sweetheart  always  by 
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never  failing  to  keep  her  supplied  with  a 
flower.  She  never  woke  to  a  lealization  of 
having  lost  her  lover  in  gaining  a  husband. 
If  you  analyze  it,  the  lover  is  more  satis- 
factory to  one's  desire  of  cherishment  than  ' 
one's  house-bond. 

Remember,  too,  that  what  is  always  a 
satisfaction  to  the  man  may  be  a  sacrifice  to 
the  woman — a  pain,  not  a  pleasure.  That 
the  more  generous  she  is,  the  more  care  must 
the  man  who  loves  her  take  not  to  make 
over-drafts  on  her  tenderness  or  wish  to 
please  him — or  fear  perhap.s  to  deny  him. 
The  generous  woman  is  too  often  treated  as 
a  bank  upon  which  all  her  lovers  may  over- 
draw their  accounts.  The  man  who  loves 
her  must  protect  her  not  alone  from  himself, 
but  from  her  own  love  for  him — she  must 
feel  him  as  a  shield  between  her  and  all  the 
world,  and  not  least — herself  I 

There  is  my  answer  to  you,  and  I  know 
you  will  sit  and  ponder  on  it,  I  can  see  you  I 
and  you  will  say  maybe  to  yourself:  God 
help  me,  it  is  difficult !  Not  a  bit  of  it !  if 
you  once  know  what  the  woman  you  love 
thinks  about  it,  and  if  you  are  not  afiaid  to 
let  her  see  the  working  of  the  troll  in  you, 
and  the  fight  that  you,  and  perhaps  most 
men,  have  to  keep  him  in  subjection. 

Man  is,  at  least  in  his  relations  to  women, 
much  what  woman  makes  him;  and  she  has 
been  as  second-rate  an  artist  in  that  direc- 
tion as  in  most  else  she  has  undertaken. 
Mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts,  and  in 
some  cases  wives,  from  the  time  of  his  first 
breeching  till  his  manhood,  have  all  lied  sys- 
tematically to  him  about  themselves,  their 
wants,  and  their  desires;  and  when  he,  rarely 
having  the  woman's  gift  of  intuition,  her 
faculty  of  arriving  at  conclusions  by  pro- 
cesses of  induction  or  deduction  so  shadowy 
as  to  escape  consciousness  and  elude  reason, 
fails  to  understand  her,  she  rounds  on  him 
for  his  blundering.  That  is  why  the  good 
man  is  often  worsted  in  the  eternal  game 
man  vers%is  woman,  and  the  scoundrel  with  a 
dash  of  brute  in  him  succeeds  each  time.  No 
woman  in  her  heart  really  believes  that  she 
is  angelic,  much  less  an  angel.  That  is  only 
dear  man's  hyperbole.  Do  you  remember 
what  poor  Nietzsche  said? 

Der  Mann  schuf  das  Weib— woraus  doch  ? 
Aus  einer  Rippe  seines  Gottes — des  Ideals ! 

Man  created  woman — out  of  what,  then? 
Out  of  a  rib  of  his  God — the  ideal.  He  did 
more:  be  fashioned  in  accordance  with  his 


own  ideas  a  pair  of  wings  for  her,  and  she 
has  worn  them  ever  since  to  please  him — but 
the  first  thing  a  company  <jf  women  of  the 
world  do,  when  they  are  alone  together,  it) 
to  lay  them  aside  with  relief. 

I  remember  wondering  once  as  a  girl-child 
what  a  clever  old  Iri.sh  attorney  meant.  He 
was  a  confirmed  bachelor,  but  the  confidant 
of  every  woman  in  the  county.  We  went 
into  a  room  full  of  mirthful  matrons  in  a 
country  house  one  day;  he  excused  himself 
with  a  cynical  laughing  apology  as  they 
stopped  in  embarra-ssment,  and  as  he  led  me 
away  he  said:  "We  are  better  elsewhere,  my 
dear,  they  are  telling  a  ladies'  story ! " 

Ah,  now  you  shake  your  dear  head,  and 
you  just  kiss  my  hands,  because  you  quite 
proyjeily  don't  believe  me,  and  you  call  me, 
in  spite  of  my  scepticism,  "your  own  white 
flame!"  And  you  lift  me  up  and  set  me  on 
a  pedestal,  and  I  feel  very  small  and  all  un- 
worthy, because  I  have  always  tried  to  tell 
the  truth  to  myself,  a  much  more  difficult 
matter,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  than  tell- 
ing it  to  other  people;  and  I  say,  ever  so 
humbly,  a  little  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit 
behind  all  the  problems  of  you  and  me  and 
all  men— to  close  your  eyes  always,  even  as 
I  do  now  by  brushing  your  lids  gently  with 
my  lips,  so  that  you  may  never  take  me 
down  for  anything  I  say  or  do  from  the 
height  where  you  have  graciously  placed 
me. 

But  it  is  lonely  up  there,  love,  and  only 
does  on  solemn  ceremonious  occasions  when 
the  love  in  us  both  becomes  a  religion,  re- 
vealing the  thread  of  the  divine  in  us.  But 
for  everyday  life  lift  me  down  and  let  me 
lay  my  wings  aside  and  cloister  the  white 
flame  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  myself;  and 
just  think  of  me  as  a  little  faulty  human 
woman,  who  would  like  to  sit  at  your  knee 
and  watch  the  faces  grow  and  fade  in  the 
fire  on  a  common  hearth,  whilst  the  kettle 
croons  a  wonderful  little  song  of  the  poetry 
of  the  every  day;  sit  where  I  can  stay  your 
caressing  hand  with  my  lips  as  it  stroke.^ 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  dearest  head 
in  the  world ! 

This  is  a  curious,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  it  an  un.satisfactory,  letter;  but  it  is 
as  I  had  it  in  me  to  write  to-night,  and  .so  it 
must  go  to  you — you  sorcerer,  who  have 
found  the  "open  sesame"  to  my  heart.  By 
the  way,  have  I  ever  told  you  that— strange, 
marvellous,  inconceivable,  foolish  as  it  may 
seem — I  love  you  I 
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lUBHDAN'S  MINSTRELSIES. 
(from  "the  wizard's  knot".) 

However,  it  was  done.  On  a  sunshiny 
morning  at  the  end  of  March,  under  skies  of 
misty  blue,  they  drove  across  the  hills  into 
a  wide  and  winding  glen,  fringed  on  both 
sides  with  silver  birch,  that  gave  a  name  to 
Airgead  Ross. 

The  hazel,  rowan,  and  willow  stood  or 
stooped  about  these  glittering  water-courses, 
and  the  Spanish  chestnuts  grew  in  noble 
clumps,  making  a  delightful  shade.  Under- 
woods of  fiesh  and  fairy  green,  conspicuous 
among  them  the  tall  Osmunda,  came  almost 
up  to  the  carriage  wheels ;  little  pools,  cups 
of  sunlight,  spilt  their  brimming  treasures 
on  a  rich  brown  earth,  in  places  thick  with 
leaf-mould,  out  of  which  the  crocus  and  the 
violet  peeped.  Blackbirds  sang  loud  above 
a  thousand  warblers,  busy  on  biunch,  flitting 
saucily  across  the  over-arching  fretwork  that 
made  a  screen  against  the  vaporous  heaven. 
And  as  the  side-car  which  Philip  drove 
turned  up  towards  a  long  white  mansion 
nestling  clo.se  into  the  hill,  they  could  see 
the  golden-gray  waves  of  the  creek  laughing 
back  to  them  through  a  tracery  of  fine 
sweeping   boughs,   fragrant  as   with   apple- 


blossom.  The  land,  the  ocean,  seemed  to 
sparkle  in  a  powder  of  gold,  scattered  over 
all  things  from  the  mild  early  sun,  which 
was  warm  and  not  fierce.  Joan  felt  almost 
light  of  heart  now  they  were  leaving  Ren- 
more.  But  as  she  glanced  at  Philip,  and 
thought  of  Will  Hapgood  on  that  unspeak- 
able night,  a  saying  of  her  father's  darkened 
the  air:  "No  man's  life,  however  bold,  is 
more  than  an  eyelid's  twinkle".  What  a 
secret  she  carried  in  her  bosom ! 

Lisaveta  met  them  on  the  mountain-lawn, 
serious  though  smiling.  She  kissed  Lady 
Liscarroll's  cheek,  and  caught  Joan  to  her 
heart,  too  shy  for  words,  throwing  towai^ds 
Edmund  a  look  of  saintly,  yet  girlish  defi- 
ance. After  all  his  talk,  she  had  her  way ; 
trial  or  expiation,  the  second  act  was  begin- 
ning. "  This  might  be  in  the  Swiss  country," 
said  Lady  Liscarroll,  breathing  free ;  "  how 
beautiful  is  your  green  Alp ! " 

"Edmund  says  it  is  the  true  fairyland, 
the  Kingdom  of  Donn  Firinne,"  answered 
her  hostess.  "We  have  the  yellowest  of 
sands,  the  greenest  of  trees,  the  tiniest  of 
silver  fountains,  all  shut  in  by  yonder  bare- 
headed hills.  Don't  you  call  it,  Edmund, 
the  Glen  of  the  Luchra? — and  those  are  the 
chief  of  the  good  people,  aren't  they]" 

"  Where  the  branches  of  the  wood  play,  as 
you  are  hearing,  like  stringed  instruments," 
answered  the  poet,  "  their  undertones  in  soft 
accord  with  the  harp  of  lubhdan,  king  and 
musician,  who  sets  them  going,  if  the  old 
story  is  true,  with  a  touch  of  his  finger." 

The  intense  purity,  thrice  bathed  in  sea 
and  sun,  of  all  things  about  them  made  this 
fanciful  dialogue  seem  in  keeping ;  a  wave 
of  joy  swept  over  their  sadder  thoughts. 
"  Come  in  first,  and  get  possession,"  said  Lis- 
aveta ;  "  we  will  share  bread  and  salt  and 
fire,  then  out  into  these  little  dells ;  I'll  show 
you  where  I  spend  every  hour  I  am  at 
liberty." 

In  they  went,  to  a  house  not  so  large  as 
Renmore,  and  far  from  as  old,  bright  instead 
of  melancholy,  modem  in  its  appointments, 
yet  strange  enough  to  announce  that  O'Con- 
nor's daughter  knew  how  to  fashion  a  world 
in  her  own  likeness.  The  rooms  had  no 
crowding  of  ill-assorted  styles ;  they  were 
almost  Greek  in  their  severity,  with  woods 
in  the   natural  grain  for  wall-papers,  tiger 
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and  wolf.skins  for  carpets,  no  gilding  any- 
where, and  but  religious  pictures,  icons  on 
a  gold  or  silver  gi-ound,  in  lucid  colours, 
stately  and  slender,  which  made  of  the  house 
a  shrine. 

One  exquisite  piece  of  marble  shone  white 
among  these  grave  Eastern  saints.  A  girl 
in  royal  raiment,  its  border  crimson  with 
serpents  interlaced,  a  thin  yellow  fillet  bind- 
ing her  hair,  which  flowed  loose  behind,  her 
face  lifted  as  though  she  sang,  her  hands 
clasped  over  a  throl)bing  heart.  You  looked 
down,  and  at  the  girl's  feet  a  young  warrior 
lay  dead,  the  bronze  spear  by  his  side,  the 
shield  with  its  golden  knobs  held  in  a  grasp 
that  would  never  relax  again ;  he  was  clad 
in  scale  armour,  and  his  face  had  the  maiden's  | 
beauty,  boldly  rendered.  On  seeing  a  group  1 
so  lifelike,  Joan  started  back.  Her  air  of 
a-stonishment  made  Edmund  smile.  "Don't 
you  guess  who  these  are?"  he  inquired  of 
her. 

"They're  alive  and  they're  dead,"  she 
answered,  wondering  more  and  more.  "Poor 
girl,  her  heart  is  broke ;  'tis  that  puts  the 
song  on  her  lips.  Indeed,  Mr.  Edmund,  I'd 
cry  myself  was  I  long  looking  at  the  two 
of  them." 

"It  is  the  saddest,  the  tenderest  of  the 
'Three  Sorrows  of  Story-telling',  Joan,"  he 
said.  "  Deirdre  lamenting  over  the  death  of 
Naesi,  her  youngest  brother.  When  her 
song  is  done,  she  will  lie  in  the  grave  by  his 
side.     An  Irish  sculptor  carved  it." 

"Yes,  Owen  O'Reilly,  that  neglected  youth 
of  genius,"  cried  Lisaveta.  "  It  was  his  last 
work.  My  father  found  him  starv^ing  in 
Petersburg,  and  gave  him  this  commission. 
He  lived  just  long  enough  to  finish  all  but 
a  little  of  the  ornaments;  we  would  not 
have  them  touched.  There  was  to  have  been 
a  jewelled  torque  round  the  neck  of  Deirdre." 

Philip  had  been  silently  inspecting  the 
features  of  the  marble  maid.  "  Where  did 
O'Reilly  get  that  face?"  he  inquired.  "Look 
at  it,  Miss  O'Connor.  Is  it  like  any  person 
you  ever  saw?" 

She  considered  the  statue  fixedly,  gave 
a  slight  start,  and  turned  to  Joan.  "My 
dear,  how  was  it  I  waited  until  now  to  see 
what  was  before  my  eyes?  Do  you  look — it 
is  yourself ! " 

"Oh,  not  for  the  wide  world!"  exclaimed 
Joan;  "don't  believe  it;  don't  say  it  ever." 
She  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

"Why,  what  makes  you  all  of  a  tremble?" 
asked  the  Russian  girl.     "Another  of  your 


endless  Munster  pishoguetl  Edmund,  can 
you  explain?"  as  Joan  refused  obstinately  to 
say  a  syllable. 

"'Tis  a  relic  of  superstitions  8o  ancient," 
he  replied,  .somewhat  uneasily,  "that  I  know 
of  them  only  by  hearsay.  The  people  used 
to  think  if  an  image  was  made  of  man  or 
woman,  their  life  would  sink  into  it,  \>e 
swallowed  up  in  the  clay  of  the  thing.  Old 
witchcraft  used  to  practise  on  these  feare." 

"Well,  it  was  not  from  you  0'R«Mlly  got 
the  likeness,"  said  Li.saveta,  putting  her  arm 
round  the  frightened  girl.  "He  travelled 
the  country  and  saw  some  cousin  of  yours — 
don't  mind  it  any  more,  Joan,  dear.  We 
will  go  up  now  to  your  rooms." 

But  Joan  kept  her  terrified  gaze  on  the 
statue  for  several  minutes,  while  the  rest 
moved  off.  "  I'm  there  in  the  white  .stone, 
singing,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "and  that 
is  buachal  in  his  grave  at  my  feet.  Tis  no 
use  to  be  talking ;  half  the  life  is  gone  out  of 
me  already.  I'll  never  have  a  day's  health 
after  this." 

An  inconceivable  feeling  of  dislike  and 
affection  for  this  marble  counterfeit  of  her- 
self sprang  up  in  the  child ;  she  wa.s,  or 
would  surely  pass  into,  the  figure  of  Deirdre 
— alone  and  not  alone — killed  with  consum- 
ing grief. 

Henceforth,  Airgead  Ross,  for  Joan  0'- 
Dwy-er,  was  the  place  of  the  statue,  haunted 
day  and  night  by  her  silent  image,  her  ghost 
or  double. 

But  the  day,  as  they  trampled  on  the 
golden  sea-weed  and  crunched  under  foot  the 
white  sand,  was  too  glorious  for  the  weeping 
strain ;  men  have  these  felicities  between 
hours  of  torment.  "  My  heart  is  like  a  sieve, 
holed  by  some  sharp-toothed  beast,"  said 
Joan,  by  whom  Sir  Phil  was  walking,  "since 
I  set  eyes  on  that  Deirdre,  yet  I  couldn't  be 
miserable  here  in  the  sun." 

They  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  confidence, 
unspoken  but  a.ssured ;  this  fairyland  wa.^ 
their  own — a  soft,  transparent  brightness, 
in  which  they  moved  to  the  sound  of  lubh- 
dan's  minstrelsies,  shaking  out  sweet  laughter 
from  the  branches,  echoing  down  the  rills 
that  shivered  with  delight  as  they  wt-re 
churned  into  white  water.  Purple  as  even- 
ing clouds  the  hills  hung  in  a  sky  now 
fancifully  bru.shed  with  rainy  outline.^  which 
were  dark  and  tlu-n  light  as  the  wind  swept 
them  away  towards  the  east.  "  You  will  \ye 
happier  than  at  the  Castle,"  answered  Philip. 
"I  shall  miss  your  little  songs,  Joan,"  he 
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went  on  abruptly,  "but  there  is  a  thing  I 
want  to  ask  before  I  leave." 

"Wisha,  don't,  Sir  Philip,"  said  the  girl, 
her  temples  flushing ;  "  don't  now  bring  sor- 
row into  the  day.  Ask  me  no  questions  and 
I'll  tell  you  no  lies,"  she  concluded  merrily, 
stooping  to  pull  some  quiet  gray  water- 
blossom  and  holding  it  out  for  him  to  see. 
"Look,  there's  a  creature  of  God  was  living 
with  itself  happy  in  the  nest  of  the  rock, 
and  I  killed  it,"  she  said ;  "  let  me  be,  Sir 
Philip,  or  you'll  have  me  destroyed  the  same 
way." 

He  snatched  the  sea -bloom  out  of  her 
hand.  "  You're  brighter  than  that,"  he  said 
hastily,  "  nor  was  I  meaning  to  hurt  you. 
My  request  was  that  you  would  let  me  hear 
if  she — if  my  mother — they're  gone  on  ahead, 
I  must  take  the  chance  while  I  have  it — 
should  be  doing  what  I  don't  want." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  reply, 
"Put  your  commands  on  Miss  O'Connor," 
had  she  not  looked  up  at  his  glowing  ej  es, 
stern  and  passionate.  The  words  shrivelled 
as  before  a  hot  coal. 

"You  promise  me,"  he  reiterated,  while 
they  paused  without  a  motion,  feeling  how 
grave  the  situation  was  between  them.  Joan 
sighed,  and  shook  her  head.  "  I'll  wrong 
nayther  you  nor  her,"  she  replied  with  sor- 
rowful determination.  "An  informer  is 
what  I  never  yet  was,  nor  could  be.  I'd  die 
first.  They  say  women  are  false  and  sly. 
If  'tis  so,  I'm  no  woman  of  them  at  all." 

"  You  are  a  provoking  little  fairy,"  cried 
Phil,  not  knowing  what  a  heat  he  threw  into 
the  words  between  his  temper  and  his  ad- 
miration ;  "  I  didn't  ask  you  to  do  mischief, 
but  to  hinder  it." 

"  I'm  fond  of  your  mother  in  spite  of  all 
she  has  done,"  said  his  companion  slowly. 
"  I  could  not  be  the  black  spider,  spinning  a 
web  to  take  her,  though  it  was  to  lighten 
your  own  heart,  sir.  God  knows,  I  think 
worse  of  all  that's  on  you  than  if  the  trouble 
struck  in  here,"  smiting  her  breast  uncon- 
sciously, "and  I  gave  myself  a  promise," — 
she  was  thinking  of  the  outcry  she  had  made 
to  prevent  the  lady's  flight  with  Will  Hap- 


good — "but  'tis  my  secx'et.  I'll  not  tell  it 
nor  go  from  it.     Will  that  satisfy  you?" 

The  word  was  more  than  she  meant.  It 
shot  beyond  one  mark  and  went  straight  to 
another. 

There  is  an  hour  in  the  wonder-working 
spell — Nature's  supreme  enchantment  with 
man  and  maid — when  trust  is  all  in  all,  faith 
lives  in  the  music  of  a  voice,  the  miraculous 
blossoms.  It  stood  shining  above  them. 
That  day  seas  and  skies,  sun  and  clouds  and 
spring,  in  its  white  glory,  conspired  against 
these  two.  Their  souls  melted  into  unknown 
tenderness,  belief,  worship  of  one  another; 
and  lubhdan,  the  fairy  minstrel,  laughed 
and  sang  delicately,  mockingly,  as  if  to 
every  note  they  must  throb  and  shiver.  He, 
the  hero,  not  beautiful  on  vulgar  lines,  but  a 
man  that  had  sprung  through  fire,  its  ruddy 
light  still  on  his  brows,  savagely  earnest, 
his  word  a  pulsing  vein  that  would  bleed 
were  it  cut  into.  Quite  unsmirched  by  the 
world's  dusty  ways;  shy  and  bold  and 
passion-wrought  to  the  highest  he  should 
ever  attain ;  at  this  magnetic  moment  fault- 
less. And  she,  not  more  innocent  (believe 
it,  though  incredible),  a  flower  like  the  Dark 
Roseen,  some  strange  rich  light  streaming 
along  every  fibre,  dew  on  every  petal  spark- 
ling, the  life  within  one  radiant  blush,  con- 
fessed and  unashamed.  "  Will  that  satisfy 
you,  Sir  Philip?"  said  the  lips  harmlessly, 
telling  the  whole  tale. 

They  laughed;  they  were  sad;  they  knew 
each  other's  heart;  the  hour  had  come  of 
divine  melancholy  and  rapture.  In  the 
shadow  of  death  they  laughed.  Had  she 
been  a  woman  of  his  degree,  Philip  would 
have  caught  her  hand,  flung  forth  the 
decisive  word — and  they  were  pledged.  But 
the  most  exquisite  chivalry  kept  him  at  his 
distance.  Faultless,  and  in  love;  such  is 
hei'oic  youth  in  the  noblest. 

"I  am  satisfied  now,  Joan."  His  tongue 
could  never  be  eloquent.  Their  eyes  made 
up  for  it.  "Here  is  my  mother;  I  must  say 
good-bye."  The  fairy  harper's  finest  string 
was  all  a-tremble  as  their  hands  met  and 
parted. 
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[Elinor  Mary  Sweetman  is  the  third 
daughter  of  Michael  James  Sweetman  of 
Lamberton  Park,  Queen's  County,  Ireland. 
She  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  educated  by 
governesses  and  professors  in  Brussels  and 
London.  Her  first  volume  of  verse,  Foot- 
steps of  the  Gods,  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Bell  in  1893,  and  her  second,  Pastorals  and 
Other  Poems,  by  Dent  &  Co.  in  1899.  Both 
were  very  favourably  received.  It  ought  to 
be  added,  perhaps,  that  this  young  poet's 
chief  love  is  Music,  and  to  that  .she  has 
devoted  the  greater  portion  of  her  life.  The 
poems  are  given  by  her  kind  permission.] 


SONNET. 

Since  thou  dost  fail,  fail  greatly  !   Fling  thee  down 
Headlong  from  any  pinnacle  of  grace, 
Be  swift  and  sure  to  find  the  lowest  place. 
And  huddle  there.     Thus  fell  half  Heaven's  crown 
Of  angels  hurled  before  the  Fatlier',s  frown; 
And  thus  in  thunder  to  the  cavern-base, 


Like    tumbled    Alps    through    deep-re«ounding 

apace, 
The  princely  tempcrn  of  thlH  world  are  thrown. 

But  thou,  uncertain  Hpirit,  all  unworth 
My  righteous  love  or  comfortable  hate — 
Thou  faintly  good,  or  feebly  reprobate — 
How  dost  thou  wish  to  live?  a.s  man  or  devil? 
Come,  choose,  I  say,  and  for  thy  days  on  earth 
Be  .something — even  should  that  thing  be  evil ! 


LYRIC. 


Why  are  you  hesitant? 

Give  me  this  once,  no  more, 

The  soul  that  moves  me  so,  the  eyes  that  haunt, 

Your  little  hand.s,  yourself — the  self  I  want. 

Then  shut  your  door. 

Since  here  on  passion's  brink 

You  stand,  unsheathe  the  rose, 

Loose  all  its  sweetness  out  nor  stay  to  think; 

The  .sands  are  running — quick !  before  they  sink, 

Yourself  disclose. 

We  have  no  time  for  fear ; 

Love  me  instead  and  try, 

Try  to  forget  all  else.     There's  nothing  here. 

Nothing  in  all  God's  world  to-day,  my  dear, 

But  YOU  and  I. 


MOIRA    O'NEILL. 


CORRYMEELA.i 

Over  here  in  England  I'm  helpin'  wi'  the  hay, 
An'  I  wisht  I  was  in  Ireland  the  live-long  day : 
Weary  on  the  English  hay,  an'  sorra  take  the 
wheat ! 
Och !  Con-ymeela  an'  the  blue  sky  over  it. 

There's  a  deep,  dumb  river  flowin'  by  beyont  the 

heavy  trees. 
This  livin'  air  is  moithered  wi'  the  bummin'  o' 

the  bees; 
1  wisht  I'd  hear  the  Claddagh  bum  go  runnin' 

through  the  heat 
Past  Corrymeela  an'  the  blue  sky  over  it. 

The  people  that's  in  England  is  richer  nor  the 
Jews, 


1  These  two  poems  are  jjiven  by  kiiul  permission  of  the 
author,  ami  of  Messrs.  W.  Blackwood  6i  Son 


There's  not  the  smallest  young  gossoon  but  thravels 

in  his  shoes ! 
I'd   give  the   pipe   between   me  teeth  to  see  a 

barefut  child : 
Och !  Corrymeela  an'  the  low  South  iciyid. 

There's  hands  so  full  o'  money  an"  hearts  so  full 

o'  care, 
By  the  luck  o'  love,  I'd  still  go  light:   for  all  I 

did  go  bare. 
"God  .save  yc,  colleen  dha-o,"  I  .said:  the  girl  she 

thought  me  wild. 
Far  Corrymeela  ari'  the  low  South  wind. 

D'ye  mind  me  now,  the  song  at  night  is  mortial 

hard  to  raise, 
The  girls  arc  heavy-goin'  here,  the  boys  are  ill  to 

plase ; 
When  on'.st  I'm  out  this  workin'  hive,  'tis  I'll  be 

back  again — 
Ay,  Corrymeela,  in  the  same  soft  rain. 
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The  puff  o'  smoke  from  one  ould  roof  before  an 

English  town ! 
For  a  shaiigh  wid  Andy   Feelan  here   I'd   give 

a  silver  crown, 
For  a  curl  o'  hair  like  Mollie's  ye'll  ask  the  like 

in  vain, 
Siveet  Corrymeela  an'  the  same  sq/l  raiiu 


A  BROKEN   SONG. 

*' Where  am  I  from?"     From  the  green  hills  of 

Erin. 
*' Have  I  no  song  then?"     My  songs  are  all 

sung. 


"  What  o'  my  love?  "     'Tia  alone  I  am  farin  . 
Old  grows  mj'  heart,  an'  my  voice  yet  is  young. 

^'  If  slie  was  tall?  "    Like  a  king's  own  daughter. 
"  If  she  was  fair?  "     Like  a  mornin'  o'  May. 
When   she'd    come   laughin',    'twas   the   runnin' 

wather. 
When  she'd  come  blushin',  'twas  the  break  o'  day. 

"  ]V7iere  did  she  dioell?"    Where  on'st  1  had  my 

dwellin'. 
"  Who  loved  her  best?  "     There's  no  one  now  will 

know. 
''Where  is  she  gone?"     Och,   why  would   I   be 

tellin'. 
Where  she  is  gone  there  I  can  never  go. 


MRS.     EGEKTON    CASTLE. 


[Agnes  Egerton  Castle,  daughter  of  Michael 
James  Sweetman  of  Lamberton  Park,  Queen's 
County,  Ireland;  sister  of  Mrs  Francis 
Blundell  of  Crosby  (M.  E.  Francis)  and 
Elinor  Sweetman.^  She  was  educated  by 
governesses  at  home,  then  by  masters  in 
Brussels.  In  1883  she  married  Lewis  An- 
thony Egerton  Castle,  in  many  of  whose 
works  she  has  collaborated.  She  has  pub- 
lished independently.  My  Little  Lady  Anne, 
several  plays  for  children,  and  magazine 
stories  in  Temple  Bar,  Cornhill,  and  Mac- 
millan,  and  in  collaboration  with  her  hus- 
band, The  Pride  of  Jennico,  1897,  of  which 
over  100,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  England 
and  America  ;  The  Bath  Comedy,  1898,  a  dra- 
matized version  of  which  has  been  secured 
by  Mr.  David  Belasco ;  The  House  of  Ro'mayiee 
(collected  short  stories),  1900;  and  The  Secret 
Orchard,  1901,  a  dramatized  version  of  which 
was  produced  on  tour  in  England  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal.  The  extract  is  given  by 
kind  permission  of  the  author  and  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan.] 


AN   AFFAIR  OF   HONOUR. 

(from  "the  bath  comedy".) 

As  he  stood  turning  the  seething  brew  of 
his  dark  thoughts,  there  came  a  pair  of 
knowing  raps  upon  the  street  door,  and  in 

1  Biographical  notes  of  II.  E.  Francis  and  Elinor 
Sweetman,  with  extracts  from  tlieir  works,  are  given  on 
pp.  262  and  317  of  this  volume  respectively. 


upon  him  strode,  with  cheery  step  and  cry, 
the  friends  he  was  expecting. 

"  Ah,  Jasper,  lad,"  cried  Tom  Stafford,  and 
struck  him  upon  the  shoulder,  "  lying  in 
wait  for  us?  Gad,  you  are  a  bloodthirsty 
fellow!" 

"And  quite  right,"  said  Colonel  Villiers, 
clinking  spurred  legs,  and  flinging  off  a 
military  cloak.  "  Zounds,  man,  would  you 
have  him  sit  down  in  his  dishonour?" 

Sir  .lasper  stretched  a  hand  to  each,  and, 
holding  him  by  the  elbows,  they  entered  his 
private  apartment,  and  closed  the  door  with 
such  carefulness  that  the  tall  footmen  had 
no  choice  but  to  take  it  in  turns  to  listen  and 
peep  through  the  keyhole. 

"  Tom,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  "  Colonel  Villiers, 
when  I  begged  you  to  favour  me  with  this 
interview,  I  was  anxious  for  your  services 
because,  as  I  told  you,  of  a  strong  suspicion 
of  Lady  Standish's  infidelity  to  me.  Now, 
gentlemen,  doubt  is  no  longer  possible ;  I 
have  the  proofs ! " 

"  Come,  come,  Jasper,  never  be  down- 
hearted," cried  jovial  Tom  Stafford.  "Come, 
sir,  you  have  been  too  fond  of  the  little 
dears  in  your  day  not  to  know  what  tender, 
yielding  creatures  they  are.  'Tis  their  na- 
ture, man;  and  then,  must  they  not  follow 
the  mode  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  the  only  hus- 
Vjand  in  Bath  whose  wife  is  not  in  the  fashion? 
Tut,  tut,  so  long  as  you  can  measure  a  sword 
for  it  and  let  a  little  blood,  why,  'tis  all  in  the 
day's  fun ! " 

"  Swords?"  gurgled  Colonel  Villiers.    "No, 
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no,  pistols  are  the  thing,  boy.  You  are  never 
sure  with  your  sword ;  'tis  but  a  dig  in  the 
ribs,  a  slash  in  the  arm,  and  your  pretty 
fellow  looks  all  tiie  prettier  for  his  pallor, 
and  is  all  the  more  likely  to  get  prompt  con- 
solation in  the  proper  quarter.     Ha  ! " 

"Consolation!"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  as  if  the 
word  were  a  blow.  "  Ay,  consolation !  dam- 
nation ! " 

"  Whereas  your  bullet,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"in  the  lungs,  or  the  brain— at  your  choice 
— the  job  is  done  as  neat  as  can  be.  Are  you 
a  good  hand  at  the  barkers,  Jasper?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  hit  a  haystack ! "  said  Sir  Jasper. 
But  he  spoke  vaguely. 

"  I  am  for  swords,  whenever  you  can,"  cried 
comely  Stafford,  crossing  a  pair  of  neat  legs 
as  he  spoke,  and  caressing  one  rounded  calf 
with  a  loving  hand.  "  'Tis  a  far  more  gen- 
teel weapon.  Oh,  for  the  feel  of  the  blades, 
the  pretty  talk,  as  it  were,  of  one  with  the 
other !  'Ha,  have  I  got  you  now,  my  friend  V 
— 'Ha,  would  you  step  between  me  and  my 
wife,  or  my  mistress,  or  my  pleasure?' — as 
the  case  may  be.    '  Would  you  ?    I  will  teach 


you,  sa — sa  ! 


Now- 


-now  one    in 


the  ribs, 
one  under  that  presuming  heart!  Let  the 
red  blood  flow,  see  it  drop  from  the  steel: 
that  is  something  like !  Pistols,  what  of 
them?  Pooh!  Snap!  you  blow  a  pill  into 
the  air,  and  'tis  like  enough  you  have  to 
swallow  it  yourself !  'Tis  for  apothecaries, 
I  say,  and  such  as  have  not  been  brought  up 
to  the  noble  and  gentlemanly  art  of  self- 
defence." 

"  Silence,  Tom ! "  growled  the  Colonel ; 
"  heie  is  no  matter  for  jesting.  This  friend 
of  ours  has  had  a  mortal  affront,  has  he  not? 
'Tis  established.  Shall  he  not  mortally  avenge 
himself  upon  him  who  has  robbed  him  of  his 
honour?  That  is  the  case,  is  it  not?  And, 
blast  me!  is  not  the  pistol  the  deadlier 
weapon,  and  therefore  the  most  suited? 
Hey?" 

Sir  Jasper  made  an  inarticulate  sound  that 
might  have  passed  for  assent  or  dissent,  or 
merely  as  an  expression  of  excessive  discom- 
fort or  feeling. 

"  To  business,  then,"  cried  Colonel  Villiers. 
"  Shall  I  wait  upon  Lord  Verney,  and  suggest 
pistols  at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 
in  Hammer's  Fields  ?  That  is  where  I  gener- 
ally like  to  place  such  affairs:  snug  enough  to 
be  out  of  disturbers'  way,  and  fai'  enough  to 
warm  the  blood  with  a  brisk  walk.  Gad, 
'twas  but  ten  days  ago  that  1  saw  poor  Ned 
Waring  laid  as  neatly  on  liis  back  by  Lord 


I  Tipstatfe  (him  they  call  Tifjsy  Tip,  you  know) 
I  as  ever  was  done.  As  pretty  a  fight!  Six 
paces,  egad,  and  Ned  as  determined  a  dog  a« 
I  a  fellow  could  want  U)  second.  '  VillierK,' 
said  he,  as  I  lianded  him  his  saw-handle,  '  if 
1  do  not  do  for  him,  may  he  do  for  me  I  One 
of  us  must  kill  tiie  other,'  said  he.  Twas  all 
about  Mistress  Waring,  you  know — dashed 
pretty  woman  I  Poor  Ned,  he  made  a  dis- 
covery something  like  yours,  eh?  Faith!  ha, 
ha !  And,  devil  take  it,  sir,  Tip  had  him  in 
the  throat  at  the  first  shot,  and  Ned's  bullet 
took  off  Tipstaffe's  light  curl !  Jove,  it  was  a 
shave!  Ned  never  spoke  again.  Ah,  leave 
it  to  me;  see  if  1  do  not  turn  you  out  as  rare 
a  meeting." 

"  But  stay,"  cried  Stafford,  as  Sir  Jasper 
writhed  in  his  arm-chair,  clenched  and  un- 
clenched furious  hands,  and  felt  the  curl  of 
red  hair  burn  him  where  he  had  thrust  it 
into  his  bosom.  "  Stay,"  cried  Stafford,  "  we 
are  going  too  fast,  I  think.  Do  I  not  under- 
stand from  oui'  friend  here,  that  he  called 
Lord  Verney  a  rat?  Sir  Jasper  is  therefore 
the  insulting  party,  and  must  wait  for  Lord 
Verney's  action  in  the  mattei-." 

"  I  protest ! "  cried  the  Colonel.  "  The  first 
insult  was  Lord  Verney's,  in  compromising 
our  friend's  wife." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  ! "  exclaimed  Stafford,  recross- 

ing  his  legs  to  bring  the  left  one  into  shapely 

prominence  this  time,  "that  is  but  the  insult 

incidental.      But   to  call  a  man  a  i-at,  that 

is  the  insult  direct.     Jasper  is  therefore  the 

I  true  challenger — the  other  has  the  choice  of 

j  arms.     It  is  for  Lord  Verney  to  send  to  our 

'  friend." 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  growing 
redder  about  the  gills  than  nature  and 
port  wine  had  already  made  him,  "sir, 
would  you  know  better  than  I?" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  sitting  up 
suddenly,  "as  I  have  just  told  you,  since  I 
craved  of  your  kindness  that  you  would  help 
me  in  this  matter,  I  have  made  discoveries 
that  alter  the  complexion  of  the  affair  very 
materially.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
Lord  A'erney  be  guilty  in  thi.>^  matter,  it  is  in 
a  very  minor  way.  You  know  what  they  c-all 
in  France  un  chandelier.  Indeed,  it  is  my  con- 
viction— such  is  female  artfulness — that  he 
has  merely  been  made  a  pupi^et  of  to  sliield 
another  person.  It  is  thi.-^  person  I  must 
find  first,  and  upon  him  that  my  vengeance 
must  fall  before  I  can  attend  to  any  otlier 
business.  Lord  Verney,  indeed,  has  already 
sent  to  me,  but  his  friend.  Captain  Spicer,  a 
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poor  fool  (somewhat  weak  in  the  head,  I  be- 
lieve), left  suddenly,  without  our  coming  to 
any  conclusion.  Indeed,  I  do  not  regret  it — 
I  do  not  seek  to  fight  with  Lord  Verney  now. 
Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  rising  and  draw- 
ing the  letter  from  his  breast,  "  gentlemen, 
I  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep  till  I  have  found 
out  the  owner  of  this  curl  I " 

He  shook  out  the  letter  as  he  spoke,  and 
fiercely  thrust  the  tell-tale  love-token  under 
the  noses  of  his  amazed  friends.  "  It  is  a 
red-haired  man,  you  see  I  There  lives  no 
red-haired  man  in  Bath  but  him  I  must 
forthwith  spit  and  plug,  lest  the  villain  es- 
cape me  I " 

Colonel  Villiers  started  to  his  feet  with 
a  growl  like  that  of  a  tiger  aroused  from 
slumber. 

"Zounds!"  he  exclaimed,  "an  insult!" 

"  How ! "  cried  Jasper,  turning  upon  him 
and  suddenly  noticing  the  sandy  hue  of  his 
friend's  bushy  eyebrows.  "  You,  good  God? 
You  ?  Pooh,  pooh,  impossible,  and  yet  .  .  . 
Colonel  Villiers,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Jasper  in 
awful  tones,  "did  you  write  this  letter? 
Speak — yes  or  no,  man!  Speak,  or  must  I 
drag  the  words  from  your  throat?" 

Purple  and  apoplectic  passion  well-nigh 
stifled  Colonel  Villiers. 

"Stafford,  Stafford,"  he  spluttered,  "you 
are  witness.  These  are  gross  affronts — 
affronts  which  shall  be  wiped  out." 

"Did  you  write  that  letter?  Yes  or  no!" 
screamed  Sir  Jasper,  shaking  the  offending 
document  in  the  Colonel's  convulsed  coun- 
tenance. 

"I?"  cried  the  Colonel,  and  struck  away 
Sir  Jaspei''s  hand  with  a  furious  blow,  "I? 
I  write  such  brimstone  nonsense?  No,  sir! 
Now,  damn  you  body  and  soul,  Sir  Jasper, 
how  dare  you  ask  me  such  a  question?" 

"No,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  "of  course  not.  Ah, 
I  am  a  fool,  Villiers!  Forgive  me.  There's 
no  quarrel  between  us.  No,  of  course  it 
could  not  be  you.  With  that  nose,  your 
waistcoat,  your  sixty  years !  Gad,  I  am 
going  mad ! " 

"  Why,  man,"  said  Stafford,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak  for  laughing,  "Villiers  has  not 
so  much  hair  on  his  head  as  you  hold  in  your 
hand  there.  Off  with  your  wig,  Villiers,  off 
with  your  wig,  and  let  your  bald  pate  pro- 
claim its  shining  innocence." 

The  gallant  gentleman  thus  addressed  was 
by  this  time  black  in  the  face.  Panting  as 
to  breath,  disjointed  as  to  speech,  his  fury 
had  nevertheless  its  well-defined  purpose. 


"  I  have  been  insulted,  I  have  been  in- 
sulted," he  gasped;  "the  matter  cannot  end 
here.  Sir  Jasper,  you  have  insulted  nie.  I 
am  a  red-haired  man,  sir.  I  shall  send  a 
friend  to  call  upon  you." 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  "since  'tis 
so  between  us  I  wnll  even  assure  myself  that 
Tom  has  spoken  the  truth,  and  give  you 
something  to  fight  for!"  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  plucked  the  wig 
from  Colonel  Villiers'  head. 

Before  him  indeed  spread  so  complete  an 
expanse  of  hairless  candour  that  further 
evidence  was  not  necessary ;  yet  the  few 
limp  hairs  that  lingered  behind  the  Colonel's 
ears,  if  they  had  once  been  ruddy,  shone 
now  meekly  silver  in  the  candle-light. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Sir  Jasper;  "that  is 
sufficient.  When  you  send  your  friend  to 
call  upon  me,  I  shall  receive  him  with  plea- 
sure." He  handed  back  the  Colonel's  wig 
with  a  bow. 

The  Colonel  stood  trembling;  his  knotted 
hand  instinctively  fumbled  for  his  sword. 
But,  remembering  pei'haps  that  this  was 
eminently  a  case  for  pistols,  he  bethought 
himself,  seized  his  wig,  clapped  it  on  de- 
fiantly, settled  it  with  minute  care,  glared, 
wheeled  round  and  left  the  room,  muttering 
as  he  went  remarks  of  so  sulphurous  a  nature 
as  to  defy  recording. 

Sir  Jasper  did  not  seem  to  give  him 
another  thought.  He  fell  into  his  chair 
again  and  spread  out  upon  his  knee  the 
sorely  crumpled  letter. 

"Confusion!"  said  he.  "Wliocan  it  be? 
Tom,  you  scamp,  I  know  your  hair  is  brown. 
Thou  art  not  the  man,  Tom.  Oh,  Tom,  oh, 
Tom,  if  I  do  not  kill  him  I  shall  go  mad !" 

Stafford  was  weak  with  laughter,  and  tears 
rolled  from  his  eyes  as  he  gasped : 

"Let  us  see,  who  can  the  Judas  be?  (Gad, 
this  is  the  best  joke  I  have  known  for  years. 
Oh,  Lord,  the  bald  head  of  him !  Oh,  Jasper, 
'tis  cruel  funny !  Stap  me,  sir,  if  I  have 
known  a  better  laugh  these  ten  years !) 
Nay,  nay,  I  will  help  thee.  Come,  there's 
His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
he  is  red,  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  him  in 
the  water.  Gad,  he  was  like  a  boiled  lobster, 
hair  and  all.  Could  it  be  he,  think  you? 
They  have  a  way,  these  divines,  and  Lady 
Standish  has  a  delicate  conscience.  She 
would  like  the  approval  of  the  Church  upon 
her  deeds.  Nay,  never  glare  like  that,  for  I 
will  not  fight  you !  Have  you  not  got  your 
rosary  of  red  polls  to  tell  first?    Ha!  there 
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is  O'Hara,  he  is  Irish  enough  and  rake  enough 
and  red  enough.     Oh,  he  is  red  enough  I" 

"O'Hara!"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  struck. 

There  came  a  fine  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door, 
a  parley  in  the  hall,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced Mr.  Denis  O'Hara. 

"Talk  of  the  devil,"  .said  Stafford. 

Sir  Jasper  rose  from  his  arm-chair  with 
the  air  of  one  whose  enemy  is  delivered  into 
his  hands. 

The  Honourable  Denis  O'Hara,  son  and 
heir  of  Viscount  Kilcroney  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  entered  with  a  swift  and  easy  step, 
and  saluted  airily.  He  had  a  merry  green 
eye,  and  the  red  of  his  crisp  hair  shone  out 
througli  the  powder  like  the  winter  sunset 
through  a  mist. 

"  Sir  Jasper,"  said  he,  "  your  servant,  sir. 
Faith,  Tom,  me  boy,  is  that  you?  The  top 
of  the  evening  to  ye." 

Uninvited  he  took  a  chair  and  flung  his 
careless  figure  upon  it.  His  joints  were 
loose,  his  nose  aspired,  his  rich  lace  ruffles 
were  torn,  his  handsome  coat  was  buttoned 
awry ;  Irishman  was  stamped  upon  every 
line  of  him,  from  his  hot  red  head  to  his  slim 
alert  foot ;  Irishman  Mrked  in  eveiy  rich 
accent  of  his  ready  tongue. 

Sir  Jaspei'  made  no  doubt  that  now  the 
Lothaiio  who  had  poached  on  his  preserves, 
had  destroyed  his  peace,  had  devastated  his 
home,  was  before  him.  He  turned  to  Staf- 
ford, and  caught  him  by  the  wrist. 

"Tom,"  whispered  he,  "you  will  stand  by 
me,  for  by  my  immortal  soul,  I  will  fight  it 
out  to-night ! " 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  quiet,"  whispered  the 
other,  who  began  to  think  that  the  jealous 
husband  was  getting  beyond  a  joke.  "  Let 
us  hear  what  the  fellow  has  got  to  say  first. 
The  devil !  I  will  not  stand  by  to  see  you 
pink  every  auburn  buck  in  the  town.  Tis 
stark  lunacy." 

"But  'tis  you  yourself,"  returned  Sir 
Jasper,  in  his  fierce  undertone — "  you  your- 
self who  told  me  it  was  he.  See,  but  look  at 
this  curl  and  at  that  head." 

"Oh,  flummery!"  cried  Stafford.  "Let 
him  .speak,  I  say." 

"  When  you  have  done  your  little  conversa- 
tion, gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  O'Hara  good- 
naturedly,  "  perhaps  you  will  let  me  put  in  a 
word  edgeways?" 

Sir  Jasper,  under  his  friend's  compelling 
hand,  sank  into  a  chair;  his  sinews  well-nigh 
creaked  with  the  constraint  he  was  putting 
upon  himself. 
Vol.  IV. 


"  I  have  corae,"  said  Denis  O'Hara,  "  from 
me  friend  Captain  Spoicer.  I  met  him  a 
whoile  ago,  fluttering  down  Gay  Street,  leap- 
ing like  a  hare  with  the  hounds  aft^r  him, 
by  St.  Patrick  !  '  You're  running  away  from 
someone,  Spoicer,'  says  I.  And  says  he, 
'I'm  running  away  from  that  blitherint; 
madman.  Sir  Jasper  Standish.'  Excuse  me, 
Sir  Jasper,  tho.se  were  hi.s  words,  ye  see." 

"And  what,  sir,"  interrupted  Sir  Ja.sj>er 
in  an  ominous  voice — "  what,  sir,  may  I  ask, 
was  your  purpose  in  walking  this  way  to- 
night?" 

"  Eh,"  cried  the  Irishman,  "  wliat  is  that 
ye  say?" 

"Oh,  go  on,  O'Hara!"  cried  Stafford  im- 
patiently, and  under  his  breath  to  Standi.sh, 
"  Faith,  Jasper,"  said  he,  "keep  your  manners, 
or  I'll  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  matter.'' 

"Oh,  is  that  the  way  with  him.^"  .said 
O'Hara,  behind  his  hand  to  Stafford,  and 
winking  jovially.  "Well,  I  was  saying, 
gentlemen,  that  to  see  a  man  run,  unless  it 
be  a  Frenchman,  is  a  thing  that  goes  against 
me.  'Why,  what  did  he  do  to  you?'  said  I 
(meaning  you.  Sir  Jasper).  'Oh,'  says  me 
gallant  captain,  'I  went  to  him  with  a 
gentlemanly  message  from  a  friend,  and  I  lie 
fellow  insulted  me  so  grossly  with  remarks 
about  my  hair,  that  sure,'  says  he,  '  'tis  only 
fit  for  Bedlam  he  is.'  '  Insulted  you,'  .says  I, 
'and  where  are  ye  running  to?  To  look  for 
a  friend,  I  hope,'  says  I.  '  Insults  are  stink- 
ing things.'  'Sure,'  says  he,  'he  is  mad,' 
says  he.  '  Well,  what  matter  of  that  ? '  says 
I.  '  Sure,  isn't  it  all  mad  we  are,  more  or 
less?  Come,'  says  I,  'Spoicer,  this  will  look 
bad  for  you  with  the  ladies,  not  to  speak  of 
the  men.  Give  me  the  message,  me  boy,  and 
I  will  take  it ;  and  sure  we  will  let  Sir  Ja.sper 
bring  his  keepers  with  him  to  the  field,  and 
no  one  can  say  fairer  than  that.'" 

Sir  Jasper  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Now,  curse  your  Irish  insolence,"  he 
roared,  "this  is  more  an  I  would  stand 
from  any  man!  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  we  have  other  scores  to  settle  W- 
sides." 

"Is  it  we?"  cried  O'Hara,  inmpiiig  up 
likewise.  "Tis  the  first  I've  heard  of  them 
— but,  be  jabers,  you  will  never  find  me 
behind  hand  in  putting  me  foot  to  the  front ! 
I  will  settle  as  many  scores  as  you  like.  Sir 
Jasper — so  long  as  it  is  me  sword  and  not 
me  purse  that  pays  them." 

"Draw  then,  man,  draw!"  snarled  Sir 
Jasper,  dancing  in  fury.     He  bared  his  silver- 
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hilted  sword  and  tlirew  the  scabbard  in  a 
corner. 

"  Heaven  defend  us  I "  cried  StaflFord,  in 
vain  endeavouring  to  come  between  the  two. 

"  Sure,  you  must  not  contradict  him,"  cried  j 
O'Hara,    unbuckling   his   belt    rapidly,   and 
di'awing  likewise,  with  a  pretty  flourish  of  j 
shining  blade.     "  'Tis  the  wox'st  way  in  the  | 
world  to  deal  with  a  cracked  man.     Sure,  ye  | 
must  soothe  him  and  give  in  to  him.     Don't 
I  know  ?     Is  not  me  own  first  cousin  a  real 
raw  lunatic  in  Kinsale  Asylum  this  blessed 
day?     Come  on.   Sir  Jasper,  I'm   yer  man.  ' 
Just  pull  the  chairs  out  of  the  way,  Tom,  me  ! 
dear  boy."  | 

"Now,  sir,  now,  sir !"  said  Sir  Jasper,  and  ' 
felt  restored  to  himself  again  as  steel  clinked 
against  steel.     And  he  gripped  the  ground 
with  his  feet,  and  knew  the  joy  of  action. 

"  "Well,  what  must  be,  must  be,"  said  Staf- 
ford philosophically,  and  sat  across  a  chair ; 
"and  a  good  fight  is  a  good  fight  all  the 
world  over.  Ha,  that  was  a  lunge  I  O'Hara 
wields  a  pretty  blade,  but  there  is  danger  in 
Jasper's  eye.  I  vow  I  won't  have  the  Irish 
boy  killed-  Ha  ! "  He  sprang  to  his  feet 
again  and  brandished  the  chair,  ready  to 
interpose  between  the  two  at  the  critical 
moment. 

O'Hara  was  buoyant  as  a  cork  ;  he  skipped 
backward  and  forward,  from  one  side  to 
another,  in  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  contest. 
But  Sir  Jasper  hardly  moved  from  his  first 
position  except  for  one  or  two  vicious  lunges. 
Stafford  had  deemed  to  see  danger  in  his 
eye ;  there  was  more  than  danger — there  was 
murder!  The  injured  husband  was  deter- 
mined to  slay,  and  bided  his  time  for  the 
fatal  thrust.  The  while,  O'Hara  attacked 
out  of  sheer  lightness  of  heart.  Now  his 
blade  grazed  Sir  Jasper's  thigh ;  once  he 
gave  him  a  flicking  prick  on  the  wrist  so  that 
the  blood  ran  down  his  fingers. 

"  Stop,  stop  ! "  cried  Stafford,  running  in 
with  his  chair.     "  Sir  Jasper's  hit ! " 

"  No,  dash  you  !  "  cried  Sir  Jasper.  And 
click,  clank,  click,  it  went  again,  with  the  pant 
of  the  shoitening  breath,  and  the  thud  of  the 
leaping  feet.  Sir  Jasper  lunged  a  third  time, 
O'Hara  waved  his  sword  aimlessly,  fell  on 
one  knee,  and  rolled  over. 

"  Halt  :  "  yelled  Staftbrd.  It  was  too  late. 
Sir  Jasper  stood  staring  at  his  red  blade. 

"  You  have  killed  him  I "  cried  Stafford, 
turning  furiously  on  his  friend,  and  was 
down  on  his  knees  and  had  caught  the 
wounded  man  in  his  arms  the  next  second. 


"Devil  a  bit,"  said  O'Hara,  and  wriggling 
in  the  other's  grasp,  too  vigorously  indeed 
for  a  moribund,  found  his  feet  in  a  jiffy  and 
stood  laughing,  with  a  white  face,  and  looking 
down  at  his  dripping  shirt.  "  'Tis  but  the 
sudden  cold  feel  of  the  steel,  man  I  Sure 
I'm  all  right,  and  ready  to  begin  again  ! 
'Tis  but  a  I'ip  in  the  ribs,  for  I  can  breathe 
as  right  as  ever."  He  puffed  noisily  as  he 
spoke,  to  prove  his  words,  slapped  his  chest, 
then  turned  giddily  and  fell  into  a  chair. 
Stafford  tore  open  the  shirt.  It  was  as 
O'Hara  had  said,  the  wound  was  an  ugly  sur- 
face rip,  more  unpleasant  than  dangerous. 

"  Let  us  have  another  bout,"  said  O'Hara. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Stafford. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  advancing  and 
standing  before  his  adversary.  "No,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  you  may  have  done  me  the  greatest 
injury  that  one  man  can  do  another,  but  Gad, 
sii",  you  have  fought  like  a  gentleman ! " 

"  Ah ! "  whispered  O'Hara  to  Stafford,  who 
still  examined  the  wound  with  a  knowing 
manner,  "  'tis  crazed  entoirely  he  is,  the  poor 
fellow." 

"Not  crazed,"  said  Stafford  rising,  "or  if 
so,  only  through  jealousy. — Jasper,  let  us 
have  some  wine  for  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  one  of 
your  women  with  water  and  bandages.  A 
little  sticking-plaister  will  set  this  business 
to  rights.  Thank  God  that  I  have  not  seen 
murder  to-night ! " 

"  One  moment,  Staffoi'd,"  said  Jasper,  "  one 
moment,  sir.  Let  us  clear  this  matter.  Am 
I  not  right,  Mr.  O'Hara,  in  believing  you  to 
have  written  a  letter  to  my  wife?" 

"  Is  it  me  ? "  cried  O'Hara  in  the  most 
guileless  astonishment. 

"  He  thinks  you  are  her  lover,"  whispered 
Stafford  in  his  ear.  "Zooks,  I  can  laugh 
again  now !  He  knows  she  has  got  a  red- 
haired  lover,  and  says  he  will  kill  every  red- 
haired  man  in  Bath  ! " 

"Sure  I  have  never  laid  eyes  on  Lady 
Standish,"  said  O'Hara  to  Sir  Jasper,  "  if  that 
is  all  you  want.  Sure,  I'd  have  been  proud 
to  be  her  lover  if  I'd  only  had  the  honour  of 
her  acquaintance ! " 

"Mr.  O'Hara,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  "will  you 
shake  hands  with  me?" 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  loife ! "  cried  the 
genial  Irishman.  "  Faith,  'tis  great  friends  we 
will  be,  but  perhaps  ye  had  better  not  intro- 
juce  me  to  ye'r  lady,  for  I'm  not  to  be  trusted 
where  the  dear  creatures  are  concerned,  and 
so  'tis  best  to  tell  you  at  the  outset." 

The  opponents  now  shook  hands  on  either 
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side.  The  wound  was  attended  tf),  and 
.several  lx)ttle3  of  wine  were  tbereaftei- 
•cracked  in  great  good-fellowship. 


"There    is    nothinj,'    like    (  anary,"  vowed 
O'Hara,  "for  the  jxjwer  of  healing." 
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OLD   LADY  ANN.' 

(FROM    "  IN   THK    KI.VGUOM    OK    KERRY  ".) 

"  So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  day.s." — Moore. 

There  are  some  localities  on  the  noith 
side  of  Dublin  from  which  fashion  has 
ebbed  many  years:  rows  of  forlorn,  melan- 
choly mansions,  that  were  formerly  the  town 
houses  of  the  Irish  aristociacy.  Showy 
coaches-and-foui'  once  waited  at  their  now 
battered,  blistered  doors,  crowds  of  liveried 
servants  trooped  up  and  down  their  shallow 
staircases;  their  panelled  reception  -  I'ooms 
saw  many  jovial  dances,  reckless  card-par- 
ties, and  ceremonious  balls.  These  were  in 
the  good  old  days,  when  the  gentry  lived  at 
home  and  spent  their  money  in  Ireland — 
now  it  is  the  last  country  in  the  world  in 
which  they  would  choose  to  reside.  Gradu- 
ally, almost  imperceptibly,  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  street,  began  to,  wliat  is  called, 
"  go  down  " ;  one  oi'  two  of  the  festive,  red- 
faced  old  lords  died,  and  their  heirs  promptly 
abandoned  what  they  considered  a  gloomy 
barrack  in  a  back  slum  of  Dublin,  and  ad- 
vertised it  "  to  be  let  or  sold  ".     Professional 
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people  replaced  the  nobility  and  landed  gen- 
try. After  a  long  jjause,  these  again  found 
the  neighbourhood  too  old-fa.shioned — too 
far  behind  the  age ;  the  mansions  too  large 
to  maintain  with  a  small  staff  of  servantH— 
for  they  were  built  in  the  times  when  the 
wages  and  food  of  retaineix  were  cheap. 
When  those  three  terrible  golden  balls  ap- 
peared over  the  door  of  what  had  once  been 
the  Earl  of  Mountpatrick's  residence — a  docjr 
accustomed  to  hatchments  —  then,  in  .spite  of 
temptingly  low  rents,  the  professional  ten- 
ants became  scared,  and  fled  the  locality  to  a 
man.  The  next  di'op  was  to  lodging-hon.<t-s, 
then  to  cheap  tenements,  lastly  to  empty 
rooms  and  forlorn  hearthstones.  The  p*K>r 
old  houses  were  now  merely  so  many  dilapi- 
dated monuments  of  fallen  greatness,  with 
their  shuttered  windows  and  grimy,  shattered 
panes,  their  rusty  railings  and  cavernous 
areas — choked  with  piles  of  canisters,  broken 
bottles,  and  all  the  loose  paper  that  the  dusty 
wind  had  scattered  through  the  street. 

Rank  grass  sprouted  underneath  the  hall 
doors,  the  ragged  childien  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood held  shops  and  weddings  on  their 
sunken  steps.  In  the  interior,  the  painted 
ceilings — some  from  the  fair  hand  of  Angelica 
Kaufmann, — the  sculptured  mantel-pieces  of 
Italian  marble,  the  solid  mahogany  dooi-s 
and  richly-carved  balusti-ades,  were  ruth- 
lessly stripped  yeais  ago,  and  now  adorn 
various  upstart  modern  residences  in  Saxon 
England.  One  end  of  Dennis  Street  waj5 
almost  submerged ;  the  houses  stood  gloomy, 
blind,  abandoned;  their  dooi-s,  as  it  were, 
closed  forever  by  the  hand  of  pitiless  deeay. 
There  were  still  a  few  tenements,  notable 
for  crowds  of  noisy,  dirty  children,  and 
strings  of  ill-waslied,  raggi-'d  garments  flut- 
tering from  their  windows;  then  came  a 
dozen  empty  houses,  flanked  by  a  once  pala- 
tial residence  wliich  concluded  that  side  of 
the  thoroughfare. 

I  lodge  at  the  »>pposite  corner.  I  am  a 
young  woman,  a  journalist  —  poor,  single, 
self-supporting.     I    occupy   what   was   once 
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a  magnificent  di'awing-room,  with  fine, 
stuccoed  walls,  carved  cornices,  and  two 
superb,  white  marble  chimney-pieces.  For 
this  and  attendance  I  pay  the  modest  sum 
of  six  shillings  a  week.  I  have  portioned 
my  residence  into  a  complete  suite  of  apart- 
ments; in  the  middle  is  my  sitting-room, 
which  displays  a  square  of  carpet,  a  round 
table,  and  a  couple  of  chairs ;  my  bedroom 
stands  behind  a  screen.  In  one  of  the  win- 
dows is  my  office ;  here  I  have  placed  a  big 
writing-table,  a  chair,  a  mat,  the  inevitable 
waste-paper  basket,  and  here  I  work  undis- 
turbed. My  outlook  is  on  the  big  corner 
house,  and  as  I  pause  and  meditate,  and 
search  for  an  elusive  idea,  I  often  stare 
interrogatively  at  the  great  blank  windows 
opposite,  and  occasionally  find  myself  won- 
dering what  has  been  the  history  of  that 
splendid  mansion — a  nobleman's,  without 
doubt. 

One  afternoon  in  December,  as  it  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  dusk,  and  I  sat  pondering 
with  the  end  of  my  penholder  in  my  mouth, 
my  gaze  abstractedly  fixed  on  the  opposite 
hall  door,  I  suddenly  sat  up  and  rubbed 
my  eyes  briskly.  Was  I  dreaming,  or  did 
I  behold  that  door  opening?  Yes;  very 
gently,  very  gradually,  and  a  little,  wizened 
old  woman,  wearing  a  black  poke  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  carrying  a  basket,  emerged, 
and  tottei'ed  hastily  down  the  steps.  She 
appeared  bent  and  infirm,  but  nevertheless 
hurried  away  at  a  good  pace.  I  actually 
lost  half  an  hour  watching  for  her  return ; 
the  street  lamps  were  lit  when  she  arrived 
and  let  herself  in,  as  it  were  by  stealtli,  but 
no  single  glimmer  of  light  subsequently  illu- 
minated one  of  those  nineteen  windows. 

The  next  morning  I  cross-examined  my 
landlady.  I  inquired  if  she  "  could  tell  me 
anything  about  the  house  opposite  ? "  and 
she,  only  too  pleased  to  gossip,  replied  as 
she  folded  her  arms: 

"  Oh,  faix,  then,  it  was  a  great  house 
wance ;  the  grandest  for  gaiety  and  squan- 
dering in  the  whole  street.  It  was  Lord 
Kilmorna  as  owned  it  ;  he  had  miles  of 
estates  in  the  west,  and  kep'  royal  style — 
outriders,  no  less;  but  he  spent  all  he  had, 
and  died  wretchedly  poor.  The  family  has 
dwindled  out  complately — not  a  soul,  nor  a 
sod,  nor  a  stone  belonging  to  it,  unless  the 
old  house  there,  and  that  is  in  Chancery 
this  forty  year  and  more." 

"But  are  there  not  peop'e  living  in  it?" 
I  asked. 


"  I  can't  rightly  tell  you,  miss.  Some 
will  have  it  that  it  is  haunted  by  a  little 
old  woman ;  others  say  a  caretaker  lives 
somewhere  in  the  back ;  but  I'm  here  this 
ten  year,  and  I  never  saw  no  sign  of  her. 
No  food  nor  coal  ever  goes  near  the  place, 
so  how  could  she  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether at  all?  And  forby  that,  the  rats 
would  ate  her !  The  door  is  never  opened 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Look  at  the 
grass,  ye  could  feed  a  horse  on  them  steps ! 
Sure,  there  is  stories  about  every  old  house 
in  the  street— terrifying  stories ! " 

"  Are  there,  indeed ! — what  sort  of  stories?" 

"  Of  murders,  and  marriages,  and  duels, 
and  hangings,  and  shootings,  and  gamblings, 
and  runaway  matches — "  she  rattled  oft'  with 
extraordinary  volubility.  "  They  say  of  num- 
ber thirteen  that  a  man  gambled  with  the 
ould  wan  himself — and  for  the  price  of  his 
soul.  Oh,  you'd  lose  your  life  with  fright  at 
some  of  the  tragedies  they  put  out  regard- 
ing the  street !  I  don't  believe  them  myself. 
Anyway,  the  houses  is  chape,  and  well  built, 
and  will  stand  a  thousand  years  yet." 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  interview  I 
was  returning  home  from  a  weary  and  boot- 
less expedition.  It  was  a  wet,  dark  night 
as  I  got  out  of  the  nearest  tram,  and  passing 
through  a  narrow  street,  I  stopped  at  a 
baker's  to  buy  a  cake  for  my  frugal  tea.  An 
old  woman  stood  at  the  counter,  and  I  in- 
stantly recognized  the  bonnet  and  shawl 
from  opposite.  She  was  saying  in  a  thin, 
tremulous  voice: 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Bergin,  I  came  out  without  my 
purse — !" 

"  Faix,  you  are  always  doing  that,"  was 
the  brusque  reply. 

"  And  if  you  would  only  trust  me  with 
a  loaf  until  to-morrow,  I  would  be  so  much 
obliged,"  she  pleaded  faintly. 

"  Now,  Miss  Seager,  I  dare  say  you  would 
indeed,  and  I'd  be  obliged  if  you'd  pay  me 
the  bill  that  is  running  on  here  month  in 
and  month  out.  How  do  you  think  us  poor 
people  is  to  live  at  all — tell  me  that — if  they 
have  to  keep  supplying  paupers  foi'  nothing? 
And  look  at  the  poor  rates ! " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  stammered  a 
weak,  quavering  voice — a  lady's,  "  but  we 
have  been  disappointed  in  some  payments 
due  to  us;  we  have  indeed,  or  you  should 
have  had  your  money  long  ago ;  and  the 
very  day  we  receive  our  remittances  you 
shall  be  paid." 

"  An'  that  will  be  Tibb's  eve," — scornfully ; 
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"live,  horse,  and  you'll  get  grass!  Any- 
how, you'll  get  no  more  bread  here — sorra 
a  crumb." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Bergin,  just  trust  me — this 
once!" 

"  Come,  that's  enough,  and  I  can't  be 
losing  me  whole  day  talking  t<j  beggars. 
Why  don't  you  go  into  the  house?" 

Could  this  be  civil  Mrs.  Bergin,  who 
always  had  a  gay  word  for  me  ?  But,  then, 
/  was  a  cash  customer !  1  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  little,  miserable,  white  face  at  the 
bottom  of  the  black  poke.  Oh,  what  an 
expression  of  want,  despair,  famine ! 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  spoke, 
and  said :  "  I  understand  that  you  have  left 
your  purse  at  home.  Will  you  allow  me  to  be 
your  banker  for  the  present.  I  think  we  are 
neighbours ;  I  live  just  opposite  you — at  num- 
ber seventeen,  and  you  can  repay  me  when  you 
please,"  and  I  oflered  her  half  a  crown. 

"  I  have  no  change,"  she  faltered,  almost 
ill  tears.  "  Oh,  it's  too  much  to  borrow ! 
I  may — "  and  she  paused,  struggling  with 
emotion. 

"  You'll  never  see  it  again,  miss,  and  so 
I  tell  you,"  volunteered  Mrs.  Bergin,  as  she 
picked  out  a  yesterday's  twopenny  loaf. 

"  I  will  pay  you  ;  indeed  I  will,"  resumed 
the  old  lady  in  a  firmer  voice.  "  Mrs.  Bergin, 
I  will  take  a  stale  twopenny,  a  pound  of  oat- 
meal, and  three  I'usks." 

As  she  turned  to  choose  them,  I  nodded 
good-night,  and  stepped  out  once  more  into 
the  dark  street.  Two  days  later  Mrs. 
Grogan  flung  open  the  door  of  my  suite, 
saying,  as  she  wiped  the  suds  from  her 
bare,  red  arms : 

"  A  person  to  see  you,  miss,"  and  the  old 
lady  from  opposite  shuffled  into  the  room. 
She  was  shrunken,  small,  fi-ail,  and,  oh,  so 
shabby !  How  her  shawl  was  held  together 
by  darns,  her  thin  shoes  patched,  her  gloves 
(iidd  ones) — I  refrain  from  describing  these, 
fur  they  represented  the  very  last  gasp  of 
expiring  gentility. 

"  I  brought  you  the  money  you  kindly 
advanced  me,"  she  said,  tendering  the  half- 
ci'own,  which  was  neatly  wrapped  in  paper, 
"  and  I  am  vastly  obliged  to  you." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down?"  I  said,  oiFering  her 
my  one  spare  seat. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  reiter- 
ated in  a  formal  manner,  "  but  I  never  pay 
calls  now;  we  don't  visit;  I  only  just  stepped 
across — "  She  hesitated.  I  saw  her  wan- 
dering eye  fixed  on  my  fat,  brown  tea-pot, 


and  instantly — guiltily  — witlidi-awn.  Tluit 
timid  glance  had  told  a  tale.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  take  no  denial — accept  no  excuse. 

"  You  must  stay  and  liave  a  cup  of  tea 
with  me,"  I  urged.  "Indeed,  I  sliall  be 
quite  hurt  if  you  decline.  I  am  so  lonely — 
it  will  be  a  great  favour  if  you  n-main  and 
keep  me  company.  See,  my  teapot  in  on  the 
hob." 

"  Well — really — since  you  are  so  pressing," 
she  murmured,  slowly  seating  heixelf,  and 
proceeding  to  draw  off  her  gloves — a  pro- 
ceeding which  demanded  the  most  cautious 
manipulation.  I  noticed  her  hands  they 
were  beautifully  shaped,  but  emaciated  and 
worn  with  hard,  couse  work,  precisely  Kke 
the  hands  of  a  charwoman. 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  said,  looking  alj<jut  her 
with  a  familiar  air.  "It  is  fifty  yeai-s  since  I 
was  in  this  drawing-room — not  since  the  old 
judge's  time.  He  was  a  great  wit  and  a 
gi'eat  card-player." 

"  There  have  been  changes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood since  then,  have  there  not?"  I 
remarked. 

"  Changes !  Indeed,  you  may  well  say  so ! 
and  I  have  seen  them.  I  recollect  when  six 
titled  people  lived  in  this  very  street.  I  am 
close  on  ninety — too  old,  my  dear!  I  hope 
you  may  never  live  to  such  an  inhuman  age 
— and  I  hope  it  in  all  kindness." 

Ninety !  Yes,  her  face  was  wrinkled  be- 
yond anything  imaginable — a  wrinkle  for 
a  year;  but  the  features  were  refined,  not 
to  say  aristocratic,  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
and  animated.  I  made  haste  to  pour  her 
out  a  good  cup  of  tea,  and  handed  her  some 
buttei'ed  toast  (my  own  especial  luxury). 
How  she  relished  the  tea,  poor  old  soul ! 
With  what  tremulous  avidity  she  put  it  to 
her  lips  and  swallowed  every  drop !  Surely 
it  was  months  since  she  had  tasted  the 
woman's  comforter  and  friend.  A  second 
cup  had  the  effect  of  loosening  her  tongue 
and  thawing  her  heart  completely. 

"My  childie,  you  are  very  good  to  me," 
I  she  said  with  a  timid  smile.  "Have  you  no 
I  one   belonging  to  you,  and   liow   long  have 

you  lived  here.'" 
I      "  I  have  lived  here  more  than  a  year.     I 
j  have  no  relations  in  this  country,  but  I  have 
j  a  brother  in  Australia,  who  is  married." 
I      "  And  why  do  you   live  here,  dearie,  in 
'  God-forgotten  Dennis  Street?" 
I      "  Because  it    suits  my   pui-se,"    I  frankly 
replied.     "  I  am  very  po<ir." 

"Poor?" — with  a  queer  little  laugh.  "Dar- 
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ling  child,  I  don't  suppose  you  know  what 
poverty  means !  How  do  you  pass  your 
time?" 

"  I  work  foi-  my  living ;  I  write  for  maga- 
zines and  papers." 

"  You  write  I  "Well,  times  are  altered ! 
In  my  young  days  people  would  have  been 
shocked  to  see  a  personable  young  woman 
living  alone  and  writing  for  the  papers. 
You  have  seen  better  days,  dear?" 

"  No,  not  much  better,"  I  candidly  re- 
plied. "  My  father  was  a  poor  curate ;  he 
had  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
and  no  private  means.  There  was  my 
mother,  my  brother,  and  myself.  It  was 
not  much,  when  my  brother  had  to  be  edu- 
cated and  put  out  in  the  world." 

"  No.     And  where  did  you  live?" 

"  At  Carra,  in  the  West." 

'•  Ah,  the  AVest,  with  its  seas  and  sunsets ! " 
— and  her  old  eyes  glowed.  "  I  was  reared 
out  there,  before  your  father  was  born.  / 
have  seen  better  days — can-iages  and  out- 
riders, liveried  servants,  a  pack  of  hounds, 
why,  we  burned  wax  candles  in  the  kitchen, 
and  kept  eleven  gardeners.  But  I'm  suie 
you  think  me  a  doddering  old  idiot  to  talk 
like  this !  "Well,  we  have  come  down  in  the 
world  sadly — Ann  and  I— Lady  Ann — and 
I. — Yes,"  lowering  her  voice,  "  she  is  my  first 
cousin ;  we  were  always  like  sisters ;  we  live 
in  the  house  opposite.  Don't  breathe  it,  dear, 
but  we  have  been  there  this  five  years.  "We 
keep  as  quiet  as  mice.  It  is  the  old  family 
town  house,  and  we  may  as  well  be  there  as 
anywhere ;  no  one  wants  it.  Hush !  and  I'll 
whisper  it.  Lady  Ann's  father  was  the  Earl 
of  Kilmorna.  My  father  was  his  brother — I 
am  his  niece,  Lucinda  Seager.  Now,"  draw- 
ing herself  up,  "who  would  think  it?  "We 
two  old  bodies  are  the  last  of  the  line.  The 
earl,  my  uncle,  kept  great  state,  even  wlien 
he  was  a  ruined  man.  His  son  gambled  and 
drank — and — died  abroad — imbecile.  Ann 
was  never  what  you  may  call  bright;  she  had 
a  moderate  fortune,  and  she  and  I  lived  in  a 
small  way  out  "West.  "We  had  a  neat  little 
place  too,  and  nice  neighbours,  and  Ann  was 
made  a  good  deal  of.  However,  troubles 
came;  our  small  investments  were  swept 
away ;  and  whilst  we  travelled  to  Dublin,  to 
see  about  them,  our  belongings  were  seized 
and  sold  up,  and  we  were  ashamed  to  go 
back.  Vv'e  had  a  few  pounds  left,  and  some 
old  heirlooms,  and  we  stayed  in  town  until 
we — we  had  no  money  at  all,  and  then  we 
came  and  crept  into  the  old  house ;  we  had 


the  keys,  you  see,  and  we  pretend  that  we 
are  dead.  Oh,  God  Almighty  knows  I  wish 
we  were — I"  And  she  broke  down  and 
sobbed — hard,  chill,  tearless  sobs. 

It  is  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world  to  see 
an  old  woman  cry  !  "  "We  have  no  income  at 
all,"  she  resumed,  "only  eleven  pounds  a  year 
— interest  in  the  funds;  it  dies  with  me:  but 
with  medicine  and  food,  and  firing,  it  does 
not  go  far." 

"Have  you  no  friends?"  I  inquired  some- 
what timidly. 

"  No  one — we  have  outlived  them  all :  you 
see,  dear,  it  is  not  always  a  blessing  to  grow 
old." 

"  The  clergyman,"  I  suggested,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Do  you  think  we  would  let  anyone  know 

that    Lady   Ann,    an   earl's    daughter,    was 

brought  so  low?    Ann  is  proud — oh,  terribly 

proud !     She  has  a  few  things  that,  if  she 

1  would   only   part   with   them,    would   fetch 

I  money,   but   she   says   she   will    have   them 

'  buried  in  her  coffin." 

"Can  you  not  persuade  her  to  dispose  of 
them?" 

"  I've  tried  and  tried  times  and  again,  but 
it's  no  use.  My  things  went  long  ago;  but 
she  has  an  old  gold  watch  and  chain,  and 
silver  bowl,  and  spoons  and  forks,  some  lace 
and  pearls — but  what  is  the  good  of  thinking 
of  them,  dear?  She  would  give  them  to  a 
friend,  with  a  heart  and  a  half,  but  would 
never  take  money  for  them,  never.  She 
would  die  sooner  than  sell  them." 

"And  I  suppose  you  have  no  books,  or 
papers,  or  flowers,  or  anything,  and  rarely 
go  out?" 

"  Books!  papers  !  My  child,  I  haven't  seen 
one  for  months.  The  world  is  as  dead  to  us 
as  we  are  to  the  world;  as  to  flowers,  I  almost 
forget  the  look  of  them,  and,  oh !  we  were  so 
fond  of  them,  and  had  such  a  lovely  little 
garden !  All  our  time  is  spent  in  trying  to 
sleep,  to  keep  ourselves  warm,  and  to  obtain 
a  little  food ;  and  we  go  over  old  days  in  the 
dark,  by  the  hour.  I  think  the  thought  of 
what  we  once  were  keeps  life  in  us  still." 

"  Have  no  letters  ever  come  to  j'ou  ?" 

"  One  or  two,  but  we  always  sent  them  to 
the  dead -letter  office.  "We  could  not,  for 
shame's  sake,  let  people  dream  we  had  fallen 
so  low — and  two  penniless  old  women  are 
soon  forgotten.  Now  you  know  our  secret. 
Your  kind  face,  and  your  warm  hospitality, 
have  opened  my  lips,  and" — rising  as  she 
spoke — "I  must  go,  with  a  thousand  thanks." 
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"  If  you  would  like  my  paper  any  day,"  I 
said,  "you  are  nio.st  welcome  to  it." 

"Oil  yes,  if  you  would  .slip  it  in  the  letter- 
box, after  dark,  what  a  plea.sure  it  would 
give  us  I" 

"And  here  is  a  Graphic  you  can  take  and 
keep,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  send  you  over 
some  books." 

"  Oh,  yon  aie  far  too  good,  too  good  I  I  am 
ashamed  to  be  under  such  obligations  to  you. 
God  bless  you  ! "  And  she  tottensd  downstairs 
and  across  the  stieet. 

About  a  week  later  I  leceived  a  three- 
cornered  note,  written  on  a  half-sheet  of 
yellow  paper ;  it  proved  to  be  an  invitation 
— a  rare  occuri-ence  for  me  —  and  ran  as 
follows: — 

"  Lady  Ann  and  Miss  Lucinda  Seager  re- 
quest the  pleasure  of  Miss  Smith's  company 
at  tea,  at  six  o'clock,  at  75  Dennis  Street." 

Could  I  believe  my  eyes?  Of  course,  I 
would  accept  with  pleasure.  At  six  o'clock 
to  the  second,  I  went  over  and  rang  the  bell ; 
how  rusty  it  was,  and  stiff!  I  heard  it 
clanging  and  echoing  through  the  empty 
house,  and  then  feeble  steps  coming  slowly 
along  a  passage. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened  by  Miss 
Lucinda,  with  a  dip-candle  in  her  hand.  She 
beamed  upon  me  as  she  said : 

"  I  coaxed  her  to  dispose  of  one  or  two 
small  things,  and  we  are  better  otf  now. 
She's  in  the  libiary." 

Miss  Lucinda  ushered  me  across  a  hall 
(out  of  which  rose  a  ghostly  stone  staiicase), 
along  a  corridor,  and  into  an  immense  back 
room,  extremely  lofty.  There  was  a  candle, 
a  tiny  fire,  a  sofa,  a  little  fui'niture,  and,  in  a 
very  imposing  chair,  an  imposing  old  lady — 
thin,  fragile,  dignified,  and  considerably 
younger  than  my  acquaintance.  She  wore  a 
priceless  yellow  lace  scarf  over  an  exceed- 
ingly shabby  old  gown.  Tea  was  laid  on  a 
small  table,  with  a  newspaper  for  cloth ;  I 
noticed  a  sixpenny  cake  and  some  diy  toast. 

"  My  cousin  has  mentioned  you  to  me," 
said  Lady  Ann,  "and  I  thought  T  should  like 
to  make  your  ac(iuaintance,  and  thank  you 
for  the  papeis  "—with  an  air  of  easy  patron- 
age. "You  have  given  us  great  entertain- 
ment. We  are  two  lonely  gentlewomen  who 
live  quite  out  of  the  world.  Lucinda" — 
peremptorily — "  you  can  make  the  tea." 

Lucinda  was  evidently  her  cousin's  slave. 
She  waited  on  I-iady  Ann  as  if  she  was  a 
queen,  and  attended  to  all  her  observations 
with  what  seemed  to  me  unreasonable  defer- 


ence.    Lady  Ann  did  the  houourH  aa  if  pre- 
siding at  a  loyal  banquet,  whilst  we  8ip{>6d 
our  tea  and  nibbled  at  <»ur  hUiIi-  Hjvjnge-cakf. 
She  prattled  inceHsantly,  and  I  feaated  my 
eyes  on  the  massive  old  snuHei-s  and  Hjx>ons, 
also  on  a  superbly-enilxjssed  jug  and  sugar- 
bowi.      Why,    the   silver  on    the    table    wah 
probably  worth  forty  shillings  an  ounce,  and 
these  pioud  peoph;  pri-fen kI  to  starve  i-ather 
than  piirt  with  the  family  heirhxjms.     Then, 
as  we  diew  round  the  scanty  fire,  they  began 
to  ply  me  with  eager  questions.     The  two 
shrill  old  voices  often  rose  simultaneously  on 
either  hand,  demanding  news  of  the  outer 
world.     What  had  become  of  the  Roxcroft*? 
Was  her  ladyship  dead  ?     Had  Marion  Laa- 
celles  married/      Who  lived   in   (Jrandmore 
Castle?     Who  won  the  great  Lynch  lawsuit, 
and  who  had  come  in  for  old  Sir  Corrie's 
money?     I  could  not  answer  half  of  these 
interrogations.      I    was,    however,    able    to 
impart  many  items  of  more  general  new.s. 
Royal  weddings,  deaths,  births,  wars,   new 
inventions,  new  literary  lights,  ay,  and  new 
fashions.     I  discoursed  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour,  and  gradually  unfolded  the  latest 
intelligence  of  the  present  day,  whilst  they, 
on  their  part,  recalled  many  stories  of  the 
past.     How   I   longed  for  a   note-book  or  a 
good  memoiy !     I  heard  all  particulars  of  the 
grand  ball  that  had  been  given  in  the  house 
on   Lady  Ann's  sixteenth  biithday ;  of  the 
routs  and  dinnei-s  among  their  own  set ;  of 
the  runaway  match  from  number   twenty- 
two,  and  the  duel  fought  with  small  swords 
at  number  five. 

This  was  not  my  last  ^^sit  by  any  means. 
I  went  over  to  see  my  old  ladies  about  once 
a  week  (not  to  tea).  Generally  there  was  a 
fire— always  a  dip-candle.  I  was  permitted 
to  explore  the  house.  I  shudder  now  when 
I  recall  the  ghostly  double  di-awing-room, 
with  an  immense  mirror,  casting  weird  re- 
flections—a fixture  in  the  wall.  I  shiver 
when  I  think  of  the  vast  empty  rooms,  the 
dark  passages  and  mysterious  powder-closeta, 
the  awful  underground  regions,  the  dripping 
damp  kitchens,  the  crumbling  slable.s  and 
the  decaying  pear-tree,  that  in  a  storm  sul- 
lenly lashed  itself  against  the  libnuy  win- 
dow.s,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Let  me  come  in  ". 

Ultimately  1  became  a  favourite  with  Lady 
Ann.  I  brought  her  news,  books,  and  papers 
— she  had  marvellous  sight.  I  also  venturetl 
to  present  her  with  fruit,  a  down  cusJiion, 
knitted  mittens,  and  a  shawl,  Tliese  ,she 
accepted  with  an  air  of  lofty  condescension 
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that  had  a  humbling  effect  on  me ;  howevei', 
that  she  did  accept  them  was  satisfactory, 
even  though  I  was  sensible  that  evei-y  addi- 
tional unwoi'thy  offering  was  an  additional 
liberty. 

One  afternoon  I  noticed  an  air  of  mysterious 
impoitance  in  Miss  Lucinda's  manner  as  she 
admitted  me. 

"Ann  wants  to  see  you  particularly,"  she 
said.  "This  is  her  birthday — her  eighty- 
fourth, — and  she  is  giving  herself  a  little 
treat." 

This  little  treat,  I  was  soon  made  aware, 
was  to  take  the  form  of  a  presentation  to 
me. 

"  My  dear  Jessie,"  said  Lady  Ann,  embrac- 
ing me;  "we  want  to  make  you  a  trifling 
present  in  honour  of  the  day — it  is  the  only 
pleasure  that  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  enjoy. 
Here  is  my  birthday  gift," handing  me  a  good- 
sized,  untidy  paper  parcel,  containing  some 
hard  substance.  "  It  belonged  to  my  grand- 
father— Louis  XVI.  gave  it  to  him — and  I 
present  it  to  you." 

I  opened  the  package  carefully  and  dis- 
covered the  silver  jug — richly  woiked,  and 
embossed  with  lilies  and  the  royal  arms  of 
France.  Miss  Lucinda  had  evidently  given 
it  ?.  polish  for  the  occasion. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  return  it  on  the 
spot,  but  second  thoughts  prevailed,  and  I 
kissed  Lady  Ann,  and  offered  her  my  warmest 
thanks.  "  It  was  ten  thousand  times  too  good 
of  her,"  I  declared,  "and  I  valued  it  more 
than  I  could  express." 

But  Miss  Lucinda  and  I  subsequently  con- 
ferred together  on  the  subject  in  the  cold 
outer  hall.  "  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  keep 
it.  I  shall  get  a  great  price  for  it,  and  bring 
you  the  money,"  I  whispered  eagerly. 

"Of  course  you  v:ill  keep  it,"  cried  Miss 
Lucinda.  "  It's  not  as  if  we  had  any  heirs. 
I  was  delighted  when  she  thought  of  it.  She 
can't  bear  being  under  a  compliment,  and, 
besides,  she  is  so  fond  of  you.  Kilmorna 
always  used  it  for  his  punch — for  the  hot 
water.     It's  a  handsome  jug." 

"  It  is.  Nevertheless  I  intend  to  dispose 
of  it  as  I  have  said." 

"And  is  that  how  you  treat  our  present? 
Are  we  fallen  so  low  that  you'd  sell  our 
little  gift  and  give  us  back  the  money  in 
charity?"     And  she  bur.st  out  crying. 

"Now,  Miss  Lucinda — my  dear  Miss  Lu- 
cinda," I  pleaded,  putting  my  arm  round  her 
neck.  "  I  look  to  you  to  be  sensible.  Lady 
Ann  is  simply  wickedly  generous.    You  both 


want,  oh  I    so  many  things,   and  you   have 
suffered  so  much — so  much — " 

"God  Almighty  only  knows  how  much!" 
she  sobbed. 

"And  whilst  you  have  no  blankets,  no  fire, 
and  scarcely  food.  Lady  Ann  gives  an  heir- 
loom to  a  stranger  that  is  worth  fifty  pounds. 
If  I  may  not  have  my  own  way,  I  shall  take 
it  back  to  her  this  instant.  Now,  dear  Miss 
Lucinda,"  I  coaxed,  "  be  reasonable ;  you 
shall  give  me  some  little  gift,  but  I  would  be 
a  mean,  dishonourable,  abominable  wretch — 
if  I  accepted  the  Louis  Seize  jug." 

It  took  a  long  time  to  convince  Miss 
Lucinda.  We  stood  and  argued  face  to  face 
for  twenty  minutes  in  that  vault-like  hall. 
In  the  end  I  conquered,  and  she  relented; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  I  brought  her  by 
stealth  no  less  a  sum  than  thiity  pounds.  I 
had  hoped  for  more,  but  to  Miss  Lucinda  it 
seemed  a  fortune. 

"How  am  I  to  account  for  it?"  she  de- 
manded. "  Just  think  of  all  the  lies  I  must 
tell !  What  am  I  to  say  ?  She  knows  I  have 
only  ninepence  in  the  whole  wide  world." 

"  Say  it's  restitution  money ! "  was  my  glib 
reply.  "And  so  it  is.  I  am  restoring  you 
your  own." 

"  Well,  childie,  'tis  you  that  are  clever  ! 
I'd  never  have  thought  of  that — and  it's  no 
lie.  Many  and  many  a  twenty  pound  was 
clipped  from  us  in  the  old  days,  and  we 
never  missed  it.  Ann  will  easily  credit  that 
the  piiests,  or  people's  own  consciences,  have 
worked  on  them,  and  they  have  sent  us  back 
our  own." 

Luckily  for  me.  Lady  Ann  proved  easily 
deceived,  and  received  the  restitution  money 
with  sobs  of  delight.  I  now  learnt  that  she 
was  a  true  Kilmorna.  If  she  had  had  her 
will,  that  thiity  pounds  would  have  been 
squandered  in  three  days.  She  talked  of 
black  silk  dresses,  of  papering  and  painting 
the  house,  and  a  box  at  the  theatre ! 

I  really  began  to  fear  that  the  money  had 
turned  her  poor  brain,  till  Miss  Lucinda 
assured  me  privately  "that  Ann  had  very 
extravagant  ideas,  and  as  long  as  she  was 
mistress  of  one  shilling,  she  was  always 
ready  to  lay  out  a  thousand." 

Miss  Seager  and  I  made  a  joint  expedition 
to  the  shops  on  the  strength  of  that  same 
restitution  money.  We  invested  in  a  cheap 
screen,  as  a  shelter  from  draughts  from 
the  door.  We  honourably  paid  the  baker. 
We  laid  in  no  less  than  a  whole  ton  of 
coals.      We     also    purchased    a    square    of 
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diugget,  a  lamp,  a  table-cover,  blankets, 
tinned  soups,  tea,  candles,  and  various  other 
luxuries.  In  the  course  of  time — that  is  to 
say,  within  the  space  of  twelve  months — I 
had  been  afifectionately  endowed  with  a  lace 
scarf,  a  gold  repeater,  six  two-pi'onged  fork.s, 
and  a  set  of  seals ;  and  my  two  old  ladies — 
thanks  to  restitution  money — were  in  com- 
paratively affluent  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Grogan,  my  landlady,  "could  not 
make  out  what  sort  of  a  fancy  ",  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  "  I  had  taken  to  the  old  beggar 
of  a  caretakei-,  who,  it  appeared  after  all,  did 
live  opposite ",  but  I  neither  noticed  her 
hints,  nor  gratified  her  curiosity. 

"Ann  loves  you,"  Miss  Seager  assured  me, 
"  but  you  must  never  breathe  our  .secret  to  a 
soul — the  mere  idea  of  such  a  thing,  the  hint 
you  gave  her  of  writing  to  our  lawyer,  nearly 
brought  on  a  paralytic  stroke.  "We  can  do 
finely  now.  I  have  what  will  carry  me  on 
for  many  months,  and  in  great  style.  We 
can  afford  a  bit  of  meat  sometimes — I  toast 
it  at  the  fire  on  a  fork — and  eggs,  and  soups, 
and  port  wine,  and  it's  all  thanks  to  you, 
dear,  and  your  cunning  restitutions.  The 
old  pearls,  and  her  mother's  rings,  and 
miniature,  and  a  rose-diamond  brooch,  are 
almost  all  Ann  has  left,  and  she  will  never 
give  them  away,  not  even  to  you,  whilst  the 
breath  is  in  her;  but  they  are  bequeathed 
to  you  in  her  will.  There  are  still  the 
spoons,  and  we  can  live  on  them  for  a  good 
while,  if  they  fetch  the  same  tine  prices,  dear. 
Now  that  money  is  off  my  mind,  there  is 
another  load  on  my  heart,  and  it  frightens 
me.  If  I  was  to  die — and  I'm  ninety-one, 
and  a  wonder  for  my  age — what  will  happen 
to  Ann  ?  Who  is  to  cook  for  her,  and  do  for 
her?  Keep  her  in  spirits  and  company,  and 
care  for  her?  It — will  have  to  be — you." 
And  she  nodded  her  head  at  me  with  solemn 
■emphasis.  "  Look  now  what  a  burden  you 
have  brought  on  yourself,  and  all  through 
lending  me  half  a  crown  I  Well,  my  heart, 
God  in  heaven  will  have  it  all  in  store  for 
you  for  what  you  have  been — and  done,  for 
two  poor  old  women." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  I  un- 
expectedly found  myself  on  board  one  of  the 
Orient  liners  en  route  for  Australia.  My 
brother's  wife  was  dead,  and  he  had  tele- 
graphed for  me  to  come  to  him  immediately. 
That  startling  little  slip  of  pink  paper,  how 
•suddenly  it  had  changed  my  life  and  my  plans! 

I  remained  eiijhteen  mouths  in  the  Anti- 


podes, nursing  my  brother  through  a  tedious 
illness.  After  his  death,  I  turned  my  face 
homeward.s,  with  his  little  orphan  girl,  to 
whom  I  was  guardian.  I  waa  no  longer  a 
poor  journalist.  I  need  not  work  for  my 
daily  bread,  nor  live  in  such  a  "  low  "  quarter 
as  "Dennis  Street".     I  was  an  heiress  now. 

I  had  written  to  my  two  old  ladies,  to  a 
prearranged  address,  but  received  no  reply. 
Tlii.s,  however,  caused  me  no  uneasiness.  I 
knew  that  they  feared  discovery  and  the 
postman,  and  had  suffered  their  art  of  letter- 
writing  to  be  lost.  The  morning  I  arrived 
in  Dublin  my  very  first  visit  was  to  them. 
I  walked  from  the  tram  straight  to  number 
seventy-five,  and  knocked  and  rang — no 
answer — saving  the  echoes.  Knock,  knock, 
knock — dead  silence — an  oppressive,  expres- 
sive silence.  Then  I  repaired  to  my  old 
quarters  and  interviewed  Mrs.  Grogan. 
After  a  warm  and  effusive  reception — 

"  So  you  are  looking  for  those  old  people, 
are  you  ?  Oh  I  "  she  said,  "  sure,  they  are 
both  dead — the  creatures  I " 

"  Both  dead  ! "  I  repeated  incredulously. 

"  Why,  yes  ;  the  little  old  woman  was  run 
over  by  a  car,  and  taken  to  Jervis  Street 
Hospital.  She  was  terribly  anxious  about  a 
hand-bag  she  had  with  her — she  said  it  was 
full  of  valuables — pearls  and  rings  ;  but  the 
deuce  a  bit  of  it  was  to  be  found — if  she  ever 
had  it ;  and  she  was  in  an  awful  state  about 
her  cousin.  Lady  Ann,  who  lived  over  here 
in  this  street.  They  thought  the  poor  old 
body  was  raving  mad  ;  but  anyhow  she  died, 
calling  with  her  last  breath  for  Lady  Ann  I 

"  Some  people  suspicioned  there  might  be 
something  in  what  she  said,  and  looked  up 
the  house  after  a  couple  of  days,  and  found 
there,  sure  enough,  an  aged  woman,  starving 
and  crazy.  She  declared  she  was  Lady  Ann 
— a  queer  sort  of  Lady  Ann  !  There  waa 
nothing  to  eat,  nor  a  sign  of  a  copper  in  the 
place,  and  as  she  had  no  one  owning  her, 
they  just  took  her  off  to  the  union.  She  waa 
raging  ;  and  went  screaming  through  the 
streets  that  she  was  an  earl's  daughter !  but 
sure  no  one  minded  her,  the  poor,  un- 
fortunate, cracked  creature  !  They  put  her 
in  the  infirmary,  she  was  so  miserable  and 
feeble,  not  fit  to  scrub  or  to  do  a  hands  turn. 
They  were  kind  folks,  and  humoured  the 
bothered  old  beggar,  and  called  her  'your 
ladyship',  for  that  was  the  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  ease  her  mind  at  all.  She  died 
about  six  weeks  ago,  and  was  buried  as  a 
pauper — old  Lady  Ann'." 
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A  SICK  CHILD.i 

(from  "ock  wills  and  pates".) 

When  they  came  home,  a  quietness  and 
lack  of  welcome  in  the  house  struck  them 
both.  Adelaide  slowly  removed  her  wraps ; 
then,  as  Geoffrey  made  no  sign  from  his 
sanctum,  she  preceded  the  dean  upstairs. 
The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  strange 
brazen  noise,  quite  new  to  Adelaide. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  that  ? "  she  asked, 
startled  first  by  the  sound,  then  by  the  con- 
sternation on  her  uncle's  face. 

"Croup,"  he  said  shortly,  and  they  both 
stood  listening.  Then  with  one  accord  they 
hurried  to  the  nursery. 

"Oh,  ma'am,  I  am  so  thankful  you  have 
come  back ! "  exclaimed  the  pale-faced  nurse, 
meeting  her  mistress. 

Georgie,  his  little  face  terrified,  was  strug- 
gling for  breath  in  Geoffrey's  arms,  and,  to 
Adelaide's  relief,  Dr.  White  was  present  also. 
Geoffrey  raised  his  eyes  for  an  instant  to  his 
sister,  but  continued  speaking  in  measured 
tones : 

" — he  has  had  it  before,  so  we  are  careful. 
To-day,  however,  with  a  cold,  he  was  out 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 


in  the  east  wind.  He  coughed  first  at  half- 
past  nine."  Alas  for  Adelaide  !  She  had 
meant  so  well,  and  now  Geoffrey  thought  it 
was  all  her  fault ! 

"  He  is  easier  now,"  said  the  doctor  cheer- 
fully ;  "  if  he  has  had  it  before — " 

"  Not,  I  fancy,  with  so  much  sore  throat." 

"  Ah  yes  !  the  throat,"  said  the  doctor,  and 
applied  his  remedies. 

"  Neck  sore,"  murmured  Georgie  again, 
swallowing,  and  twisting  his  head  uneasily. 

"Oh,  Geoff',  forgive  me  for  sending  him 
out!"  said  Adelaide,  full  of  remoi'se. 

Geoffrey  smiled  gently,  the  smile  which 
meant  everything  insignificant  except  the 
havoc  in  his  own  breast. 

Adelaide,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  bidding 
her  father-in-law  good-night,  said  : 

"  He  will  never  trust  me  with  Georgie 
again ! " 

The  dean  did  not  go  to  bed.  He  sat  in  his 
room  with  the  door  ajar,  reading,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  child's  cough.  He  remembered 
Geoffrey's  own  alarming  illness  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  acquaintance,  but  his  distress 
had  been  nothing  like  so  acute  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

The  doctor  stayed  a  long  time.  When  he  was 
going,  the  dean  slipped  out  and  accosted  him. 

"  You  are  anxious,  sir  ? " 

"  Yes,  for  it's  a  delicate  boy.  However, 
for  the  present  he  is  relieved." 

"And — my  nephew — what  do  you  think 
of  him?" 

"The  child's  father?  Oh,  he  is  quite 
self-possessed  and  capable !  I  prefer  male 
nurses,"  smiled  the  doctor  ;  "  the  mammas 
and  aunties  in  these  emergencies  care  a 
great  deal  too  much." 

"  That  is  the  impression  my  nephew  made 
on  you  ? "  said  the  dean  dryly. 

In  the  early  morning  the  nursery  dooi' 
being  open  for  a  few  minutes,  the  dean  crept 
over  to  it  and  listened.  He  heard  a  little 
changed  hoarse  voice  saying  : 

"  Want  to  go  and  see  Muzzy.  Want  to  go 
and  see  Muzzy." 

"  Hush,  Geordie,  hush  ! "  said  Geoffrey 
gently. 

Next  morning  the  child  was  better,  and 
Geoffrey  came  down  to  breakfast.     He  ate 
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nothing,  but  talked  more  fluently  than  usual, 
asking  Adelaide  about  the  dinner-party,  and 
discussing  Welsh  ecclesiastical  questions  with 
the  dean. 

"  Dear  me,  Geoff !  when  did  you  learn  all 
that  ? "  asked  Adelaide,  amazed  by  his  in- 
foirnation. 

"  I'm  fond  of  dry  subjects,"  apologized  her 
brother.  He  smiled.  The  dean  wished  he 
would  not  smile.  There  was  no  smile  in  his 
eyes.  It  had  never  been  Geoft'rey's  way  to 
smile,  except  when  he  was  very  greatly 
touched,  or  momentarily  happy.  The  dean 
found  liis  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  discussion 
veiT  difficult,  and  more  than  once  Geoffrey 
had  to  recall  him  to  his  point,  himself  getting 
much  the  best  of  the  argument.  Yet  even 
the  admiring  Adelaide  knew  her  brother's 
heart  was  not  in  his  talk,  and  she  could  have 
cried,  she  felt  so  sorry  for  him.  After  break- 
fast, when  Geoffrey,  his  ears  keen  for  the 
doctor's  knock,  was  running  his  eye  mechani- 
cally over  the  paper  and  scarcely  obsei'ving 
a  complimentary  allusion  to  his  own  speech 
of  three  days  ago,  Adelaide  became  in- 
capable of  enduring  the  silence  longer. 

"  Dear,  dear  Geoffrey  ! "  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  his,  "let  me  say  again,  I  am 
sorry  I  sent  Georgie  out !  I  shall  be  wiser 
another  time." 

Geoffrey  laid  the  newspaper  down  and  re- 
assured her. 

"I  blame  no  one  but  myself,  Addie,"  he 
said. 

"  Yourself  ?  Oh,  it  was  no  fault  of  yours ! 
You  did  warn  me.  I  ought  to  have  under- 
stood." 

But  it  was  not  for  an  indiscretion  about  a 
cold  wind  that  Geoffrey  was  blaming  him- 
self. 

The  doctor  reported  the  little  boy  much 
better,  and  said  he  would  call  again.  Georgie 
slept  and  waked,  and  sometimes  even  played 
a  little,  but  with  interludes  of  suffering. 
Adelaide  and  the  nurse  hung  over  him  with 
solicitude,  l)ut  Geoffrey  was  too  jealous  to 
endure  their  presence  for  long  at  a  time. 
He  kept  his  post  by  the  crib,  and  when  they 
brought  him  food,  never  saw  it.  He  sat 
alone,  listening  to  the  struggling  breath  and 
noting  the  little  one's  aspect,  unlike  the 
pretty  child  of  two  days  ago  ;  his  thoughts 
strayed  to  Georgie's  grandparents,  and  he 
remembered  that  this  his  son  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  misfortune  and  of  dishonour. 
Born  to  tragedy  was  little  Georgie,  and  in 
his   veins    flowed    the    blood    alike    of    the 


'  murdered   man   and  of   the   mui'derer.     To 
I  Geoffrey's  fantastic   eye  the  cliild  was  be- 
ginning to  look  like  Ernest  Valentine  ;  which 
iiR-aiit  that  he  looked  like  Marie  ;  and  Marie'* 
lover  pardoned  the  fatal  resemblance. 
I      Alx)ut  two  o'clock,  after  long  tranquillity, 
:  the  fever  suddenly  and  violtntiy  iiniwi.sed  ; 
I  the  child's  face  gjew  livid,  the  mouth  liang- 
I  ing  open,  the  eyes  wildly  staring.     The  doctor 

tried  a  strong  blister. 
I      "  Take    it    off !     Take    it    off ! "   screanjed 
angrily  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  baby,  who 
bore  his  more  alaiming  suflering  with  the 
strong  patience  of  childhood. 

Dean  Caernarvon  crept  in  and  put  his  arni 
through  his  nephew's.  The  doctor  was  speak- 
ing scientifically  aljout  the  causes  and  the 
signs  of  the  disease,  and  other  cases  which 
he  had  heard  of  and  treated.  His  talk 
seemed  cruel  to  the  dean,  but  Geoffrey's 
calm  and  intelligent  replies,  which  delighted 
the  man  of  science,  cut  the  dean  like  a  knife. 
Meantime  the  effect  of  the  blister  was 
short-lived,  and  Dr.  White  pronounced  the 
word  tracheotomy,  but  still  hoped  it  might 
prove  needless.  He  looked  at  the  little  frail 
form  and  shook  his  head,  and  sjiid  something 
about  pneumonia,  and  that  when  the  con- 
stitution was  weak  he  di-eaded  heroic  re- 
medies. The  dean  felt  a  shiver  in  Geoffrey's 
arm,  but  he  said  nothing.  The  doctor  left 
the  room,  and  the  two  stood  by  the  crib. 

Geoffrey  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote 
a  note,  directions  for  the  chemist,  perhaps, 
or  something  official;  addressed  an  envelope, 
and  folded  the  paper.  Then,  with  it  in  his 
hand,  he  looked  at  the  dean,  and  seeing  his 
kind,  troubled  face,  he  smiled  a  little,  and 
touched  his  fingers  affectionately.  An  hour 
ago  they  had  all  thought  Georgie  recover- 
ing. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  dean,  in  a  broken 
voice,  "your  cheerfulness  does  not  deceive 
me." 

Geoffrey's  expression  changed  at  once — 
the  forced  smile  vanishing.  "  Marie's  boy  I" 
he  said  in  a  low  voice  of  great  anguish, 
"  trusted  to  me." 

"Geoflrey,  my  son,"  said  the  dean,  suppli- 
cating, his  hand  and  his  lips  shaking  alike, 
"  you  cannot  do  this  cruelty  to  the  woman 
''  you  love  I " 

"The  woman  1  love!"  repeated  Geoffi-ey, 
some  light  breaking  for  a  moment  over  his 
features. 

He  placed  the  note  he  had  written,  open, 
in  his  uncle's  hand.    It  was  directed  to  Marie, 
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at  the  address  his  knowledge  of  which  both 
Adelaide  and  the  dean  had  doubted. 

"  My  darling :  our  boy  is  ill ;  come  to 
me,"  it  said. 

"I  will  take  it  myself,"  cried  the  dean, 
fairly  in  tears  now,  and  hurrying  from  the 
room. 

He  did  not,  however,  take  it.  In  the  hall 
he  found  Adelaide,  and  with  her  Christopher 
Kitchen,  comforting  her.  And  Christopher 
snatched  the  note  out  of  the  dean's  hand. 

"  I  am  a  great  deal  younger  than  you," 
he  stammered,  "  I  can  g-go  much  the 
quickest." 

Neither  the  dean  nor  Adelaide  could  re- 
press a  smile.  They  watched  Christopher 
into  a  hansom,  and  saw  him  put  gold  into 
the  driver's  hand. 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow,  Adelaide,"  said  the 
dean  heartily. 

And  then  again  came  the  child's  horrible 
cough ;  and  the  doctor  and  his  assistant,  and 
the  hospital  nm'se,  with  instruments  and 
other  appalling  things,  gravely  ascended  the 
stair. 


The  winter  day  had  closed  in,  and  a  dead 
silence  reigned  in  the  house.  The  operation 
was  over,  the  doctors  had  gone. 

"  There  is  practically  no  hope,"  they  had 
said  in  parting.  "  We  have  told  the  father 
what  to  expect." 

Adelaide  and  her  uncle  stood  in  silence 
for  a  minute.  "  Uncle  Cuthbert,"  she  ex- 
claimed suddenly,  "for  months  Geoffrey  has 
been  burning  his  candle  at  both  ends.  He 
will  not  be  able  to  bear  this." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  dean 
sadly. 

They  crept  upstairs  again,  but  Geoffrey 
would  no  longer  endure  their  presence  in 
the  sick-room.  He  had  sent  even  the  nurse 
away. 

"  I  am  all  right,"  he  said  angrily.  "  I 
don't  want  you.     I  wish  to  be  alone." 

"  Geoffrey,  if  you  could  see  yourself  you 
would  not  say  you  were  all  right,"  pleaded 
Adelaide. 

But  he  pushed  them  out  roughly,  locked 
the  door,  and  then  knelt  alone  by  the  suffer- 
ing child.  They  went  downstairs,  and  silence 
reigned  through  the  house. 
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[Seumas  MacManus  was  born  at  Mount- 
charles,  Donegal,  on  December  31,  1868.  He 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  while  he  assimi- 
lated greedily  the  best  education  that  was 
to  be  had,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
became  master  where  he  had  been  scholar. 
Meanwhile  he  was  being  educated  for  his 
career  by  the  old  stories  of  the  peasants, 
which  he  listened  to  eagerly,  and  stored  in 
a  receptive  mind.  He  began  contributing 
very  early  to  various  Dublin  newspapers 
and  to  the  local  papers.  His  first  book, 
Shuilers  from  Heatluj  Hills,  was  published 
in  1893.  In  1895  came  The  LadM  Road 
to  Donegal.  Since  then  his  books  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Of 
late  years  he  has  written  chiefly  for  an 
American  public,  and  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  pleasing  American  editors  and 
publishers.  His  gift  of  humour  is  a  genuine 
one,  and  it  has  become  chastened  by  degrees. 
He  knows  the  humorous  side  of  his  peasant 
thoroughly.] 


WHEN   BARNEY'S  THRUNK  COMES 
HOME.i 

(from    "  THE    HUMOURS    OF   DONEGAL ".) 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
three  parishes,  from  Carron  to  Crucka- 
throwery,  and  from  Cruckathrowery  over  to 
Knockavinsheeran,  there  wasn't  such  a  lad 
again  as  Barney.  He  was  the  envy  of  the 
boys,  the  delight  of  the  girls,  the  soul  of  a 
spree,  and  the  fun  of  a  fair ;  he  was  the  idol 
of  the  youngsthers,  and  pointed  a  moral  for 
the  oldsthers;  for,  sure,  no  man  nor  his 
mother  within  the  bounds  of  the  barony 
ever  beheld  Barney  Brian  and  a  long  face 
together  in  the  one  company.  He  was  as 
merry  as  a  mouse  in  a  cornstack,  but  as 
roguish  as  a  rat  that  grew  gray  in  mischief 
and  morodin'.  The  lark  herself  didn't  sing 
sweeter,   nor  rise  earlier,  nor  think  less  of 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 
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the  troubles  of  the  morra.  The  hare  hadn't 
a  lighter  foot  scuddin'  from  the  corn,  the 
throstle  of  Murvagli  Wood  a  lighter  heart, 
nor  the  Bacach  Beag^  a  lighter  purse.  Biir- 
ney  wrought  to  any  man  in  the  parish — or 
the  next  to  it — by  day,  and  he  attended 
every  spree  in  the  parish — or  the  next  to  it 
— by  night.  No  wake  missed  Barney ;  no 
weddin'  missed  Barney;  no  berral  missed 
Barney;  no  christenin'  nii.ssed  him.  If  there 
was  a  fair,  Barney  was  the  second  man  at 
it ;  if  there  was  a  rattle,  Barney  was  the 
first;  if  there  was  a  dance,  Barney  was  there; 
if  there  was  a  scuttle,  me  brave  Barney  was 
everywhere.  He  owned  as  much  clothes  as 
was  on  his  back,  as  much  land  as  stuck  to 
the  soles  of  his  brogues,  and  as  much  mother- 
wit  as  would  dower  a  townland.  As  for  the 
amount  of  thrickery  in  his  head,  there's  no 
tellin'  of  it.  Och,  it's  Barney  was  the  boy 
out  an'  out ! 

And  then  when  the  news  passed  that 
Barney  Brian,  the  Lord  bliss  him  I  was 
bound  for  Amerikay,  small  wonder  it  made 
the  young  ones  sad,  and  the  wise  ones  glad. 
The  boys  said  sorrowfully,  "  It's  the  Lord 
go  with  ye,  Barney  a  mhic^^  for  the  fun 
goes  with  ye,  too."  The  girls  said,  "  Barney, 
Barney,  a  gradh,  sure  it's  not  off  with  yer- 
self  ye  would  go,  and  us  never  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  ye  no  more."  And,  though  the 
old  ones  remarked,  when  they  heard  tell  of 
his  setting  out,  "  A  tail  win'  to  ye,  Bai'ney 
Brian!"  still  there  was  a  somethins:  tjlis- 
tening  in  their  eye,  that,  if  it  wasn't  a  tear, 
was  wonderfully  like  one. 

No  matter,  Barney  sailed  away  and  left 
aching  liearts  behind  him  in  old  Ireland.  To 
the  back  parts  of  Amerikay  he  went,  where 
his  aunt,  who  paid  his  way  out,  lived.  And 
it  wasn't  long,  either,  me  brave  Barney  was 
there  till  there  commenced  to  come  thunderin' 
fine  reports  from  him.  Barney  never  had 
the  poor  mouth,  anyhow;  still,  there  must 
have  been  something  in  it,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  made  such  a  blow  out  of  nothing.  He 
said  the  goold  was  for  the  picking  up  out 
there;  that  if  ould  Parra  Mor,  the  miserd 
that  saved  up  the  thirty-five  guineas  in  the 
ould  stockin'  he  used  to  keep  up  the  chimb- 
ley,  was  out  there,  his  teeth  would  water. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  paid  like  a  prence  for 
doin'  sorra  a  ha'porth  under  the  sun  but 
marching  around  like  a  drum-major,  from 
cock-crow  to  candle-light,  with  his  hands  in 

1  Little  begg.irman.         ^  Pronounced  avic  (son). 


his  pockets,  and  a  clean  collar  every  day  of 
the  week,  giving  plenty  of  good  hard  abuse 
to  a  gang  of  navvymen  that  wa.s  putting  tht* 
bone  through  the  skin  trying  to  please  him. 
He  said  him.self  and  the  Prisident  of  Ameri- 
kay (who  lived  next  door  but  one  to  him)  was 
as  thick  as  pickpocket.s,  and  that  the  Prisi- 
dent wished  to  be  remembered  to  John 
Keown  (the  tailor  at  home,  who  read  tlie 
papers),  which  put  the  sJime  John  so  far  past 
himself,  that,  going  to  the  chapel  on  Sunday, 
he  wore  his  castor-hat  to  the  one  side,  and 
only  noticed  the  neighbours  with  a  nod;  but 
he  gave  Father  Dan  the  bow  of  a  lord  mayor's 
dancing-masther.  The  next  w(jrd  come  from 
Barney,  two  ladies  were  paying  him,  he  said, 
for  the  privilege  of  driving  him  through  the 
streets  and  parks  in  a  carriage  that  tlie  two 
townlands  of  Thrummin  Upper  and  Thrum- 
min  Lower  couldn't  buy  the  goold  paint  for 
it  alone.  And  they  dressed  him  in  a  castor- 
hat,  and  goold  buttons,  and  white  trousers. 
Finally,  the  glad  news  came  from  him  that 
he  was  settled  for  life  as  a  timber  merchant, 
and  that  he  had  for  customers  some  of  tlie 
biggest  and  greatest  men  in  Amerikay:  and 
all  the  parish  was  delighted.  True  it  is, 
Long  Andy's  ouldest  son,  John,  of  the  Moor, 
wrote  home  that,  as  reports  went,  he  didn't 
believe  Barney  Brian  was  coming  the  speed 
he  might  in  the  States,  for  that  the  same 
raking,  roving,  rambling  spirit  that  made 
him  in  Ireland,  marred  him  there ;  that  he 
was  up  to  his  neck  in  hot  water  since  he  came 
out — no  sooner  in  a  job  than  he  was  out  of 
it;  that  from  being  a  gaffer  at  first,  he  was 
promoted  down  to  a  footman,  and  so  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  till,  at  the  present  time  (so 
Long  Andy's  ouldest  son,  John,  of  the  Moor, 
said),  he  was  peddlin'  matches  on  the  streets. 
But,  good  luck  to  ye  I  Long  Andy's  ouldest 
son,  John,  of  the  Moor,  wasn't  going  to  make 
the  neighbours  believe  this  of  such  a  genius 
as  Barney  Brian;  the  priest  of  the  j)arish 
with  the  bishop  at  his  back  couldn't  do  that. 
Small  fear !  Long  Andy's  ouldest  son,  John, 
of  the  Moor,  might  better  have  saved  his 
wind  to  cool  his  stirabout,  and  got  a  deal  more 
thanks,  and  far  more  respect,  for  his  pains. 

It  was  a  brisk  evening  in  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  —  Hughey  Ban,  Pat  Haig's 
son,  who  had  been  in  Amerikay  for  five 
months  the  suumier  was  a  twelvemonth  a- 
fore,  called  it  "the  fall"— when  lo  and  behold 
ye!  all  Cruckagar  was  set  agoin'  with  the 
news  that  Newcome  John,  the  carman,  said 
no  less  a  mortial  nor  Barnev  Brian  himself 
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was  oome  home  from  Araerikay,  that  he  was 
then  on  his  way  to  the  Bocht,  and  must  ar- 
rive inside  an  hour's  time.  And  if  that  wasn't 
tlie  sight ;  The  very  cripples  from  the  rheu- 
matiz,  that  didn't  make  a  bigger  joui'ney 
for  the  past  twelvemonth  than  from  their 
bed  to  the  siostog  in  the  corner,  and  from 
the  siostog  in  the  cornei-  back  to  their  bed 
again,  got  up  and  ran  out  to  welcome  Barney 
Brian  back  to  ould  Ireland  once  more :  and 
the  ould  ones  with  the  givin'  sight,  that 
couldn't  hardly  find  the  way  to  their  mouths, 
come  rubbin'  theii'  eyes  to  have  a  good  look 
at  him;  and  the  very  corpses — or  they  were 
as  good  as  corpses — on  the  sick-beds,  called 
for  a  grip  of  Barney's  hand,  and  a  mouthful 
of  whisky  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  A 
dance,  and  a  real  good,  right  royal,  rollick- 
ing spree  there  was  in  Tim  Lenihan's  barn 
to  celebrate  the  home-coming  of  Barney  the 
Rover.  And  it  was  fresh,  indeed,  he  looked, 
with  the  smallest  little  taste  of  the  Yankee 
in  his  look  and  in  bis  talk.  And  trim  and 
neat  was  he,  as  dandy  as  the  gentleman  he 
was  cut  out  to  be.  Only,  he  had  no  Ameri- 
can thrunk;  just  a  little  handbag — a  port- 
mantle,  he  called  it :  for  his  thrunk,  it  would 
seem,  went  astray  somehow  (as  ill-luck  would 
have  it),  coming  off  the  boat,  and  had  gone 
up  the  Tyrone  side.  He  passed  the  remark 
that,  not  being  as  light  as  Micky  John 
Oonah's  big  Amerikay  box,  the  time  it  fell 
open  by  mistake,  when  the  boys  were  carry- 
ing it  home,  and  showed  just  two  dirty 
collars  and  a  red  handkerchief  lying  in  the 
bottom,  he  couldn't  look  after  it  as  he'd 
wish,  and  had  to  hand  it  over  to  the  care  of 
a  cartman  that  sent  it  on  the  wrong  track; 
so  he'd  have  to  wait  on  it  a  couple  of  days 
or  three  before  he'd  get  it. 

Now  Barney  had  neither  chick,  child,  kith, 
kin,  or  relation,  nor  a  handful  of  thatch  he 
could  call  his  own.  But  it  was  he  was  the 
lad  knew  how  to  invite  himself  where  he 
wanted,  and  without  ti'ouble  make  himself 
at  home.  Into  Shan  Mhaire'.s,  of  the  Black 
Bog — brother-in-law  to  Hudy  Pat  Hude, 
and  father  to  young  Mickey  Shan  Mhdire ; 
a  warm  house,  in  ti'otli — he  walked,  on  the 
second  day  of  his  arrival.  And  you  may 
say  it  was  they  was  the  glad  people  to  see 
Barney.     It  was : 

"  God  save  all  here,  and  how  are  ye,  Shan 
Mhdire?  And,  Sighle,  good  woman,  how  do 
ye  stand  it  yerself?  And  how  are  all  the 
childre?  God  bliss  them  all — and  all  of  us 
this  day  !"  says  Barney. 


And  "  Ceud  mile  failte  romhat,  a  Bhairnie  ! 
the  ]  )lessin'  of  God  about  ye  1  an'  is  it  yer- 
self's  in  it  at  all,  at  all?  An'  it's  from  the 
bottom  of  me  heart  I'm  glad  to  see  ye.  Is  it 
fall  from  the  skies  ye  did?  Man -a -man, 
how  are  ye,  anyhow?  An'  but  this  is  the 
glad  day  for  me,"  said  Shan. 

And  "  The  Lord  be  good  to  us  all,  an' 
save  us  from  misfortunes !  sure  it's  not 
Barney  Brian  we  have  in  it?  Orrah,  Bar- 
ney, a  lea}}hh,  but  it's  welcome  ye  are,  an' 
my  seven  thousand  blessin's  be  on  ye !  How 
is  every  bone  in  yer  body?  Barney,  Barney, 
Barney,  a  gradh  !  ye're  welcome  back  to  ould 
Ireland,  an'  that  ye  may  have  the  good  luck 
with  ye,  but  it's  meself 's  glad  to  see  ye ! " 
said  Sighle. 

And  "  Barney,  a  chara,  dhraw  yerself  up 
to  the  fire,  an'  take  this  sate,  for  in  troth 
ye're  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  of  May. 
You,  Jaimie,  a  mhic,  and  the  rest  of  you 
childre,  dhraw  in  yer  bare  shins,  an'  sit 
round  an'  make  room  for  Barney,  the  sowl, 
till  he  sees  a  gleed  o'  the  fire,  for  the  crai- 
thur  must  be  starved.  Eun  away  with  ye, 
now,  Jaimie,  an'  play  yerselves,  or  slip  over 
to  Rosie  Mughan's  an'  get  the  Bacach  Fad 
to  put  queskins  an'  guesses  on  yez.  Now, 
Barney,  mo  c/iuisle,  sate  yerself  down,  an' 
give  us  some  of  the  wondhers  while  I  fill  the 
pipe  for  ye,"  said  Shan. 

"Thanky,  thanky,  Shan,"  Barney  said; 
"  an'  me  heart's  thanks  to  yer  good  woman, 
Sighle,  likewise,  for  yer  naybourly  welcome  ; 
for  in  troth  it's  kind,  an'  the  crame  of  kind- 
ness both  of  yez  is,  an'  always  was  known 
to  be.  It's  often  an'  often,  when  I  was 
among  the  black  sthi^angers,  an'  gettin'  the 
cowl'  shoulder  an'  the  blue  look  sthranger 
gives  sthranger  in  thon  country  over  thon- 
der — it's  often  an'  often  then  I  thought  of 
Shan  Mhaire  an'  his  good  wife,  Sighle,  an' 
the  sort  of  welcome  ye  got,  whether  friend 
or  sthranger,  from  them,  if  ye  ever  chanced 
to  cross  the  Black  Bog;  an'  I'd  say  to  meself, 
'  God  be  with  ye,  Shan  Mhaire,  an'  yer  good 
wife,  Sighle,  that  ever  had  the  warm  word, 
the  hearty  welcome,  an'  the  sate  in  the  chim- 
ley  corner  for  them  come  across  ye.'  Troth, 
it's  many's  the  time  I  said  it." 

And  Sighle  said,  "  Kind  father  to  ye,  Bar- 
ney; but  it's  grateful  we  are  for  yer  respects; 
but  meself  an'  Shan  never  did  much  to  de- 
sarve  it.  More  shame  for  us,  if  we  wouldn't 
be  always  glad  to  see  a  naybour,  or  a  nay- 
bour's  chile ;  an'  a  kind  word  an'  a  sate  in 
the  corner  didn't  cost  us  much.      When  a 
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fren'  come  to  see  ua,  it  was  we  was  under 
the  compliiiieut.  An'  as  for  the  sthrauger, 
sure  we'd  be  doing  no  more  nor  the  black 
savage  himself  would  do  in  offerin'  welcome 
an'  a  shelther.  When  (xod  blesses  us  with 
the  bit  an'  the  sup  (an'  it's  thankful  to  Him 
we  are  for  that  same,  d;iy  an'  night),  an'  the 
roof  over  our  heads,  He'll  surely  do  no  worse 
by  us,  nor  think  no  less  of  us,  for  knowin' 
the  sthranger  an'  the  wandherer — they're 
as  much  His  friends  as  them  that  lives  in  a 
castle- -maybe  more." 

And,  "  Thrue  for  ye,"  Shan  said. 
And,  "Thrue  for  ye,  thanks  be  to  Him!" 
Barney  Brian  said. 

"  But  it's  home  again  from  Amerikay  ye 
are,"  Sighle  said,  "  an'  tell  me  now,  did  ye,  in 
yer  thravels,  see  or  hear  tell  of  our  wee  Mickey 
(may  the  good  Lord  watch  over  him,  wher- 
ever he  is)?  He  is  in  a  place  called  lUinoy." 
"  Well,  in  troth  an'  I  did  see  wee  Mickey, 
Sighle,  an'  spent  a  day  an'  a  night  with  him 
— an'  be  the  same  token  as  good  a  day  an' 
a  night  as  I  had  from  I  left  Ireland  till  I 
planted  my  toes  in  it  again — a  day  an'  a 
night  with  Mickey  on  my  way  here — for  I 
called  around  tlirough  Illinoy  just  specially 
an'  purticularly  to  see  him.  An'  bravely  he 
looks;  as  clane  stepped  out  a  young  man,  as 
daicent  and  as  ginteel,  as  any  other  I  met 
out  of  Ireland.  A  credit,  I  call  Mickey,  to 
the  father  an'  mother  reared  him — an'  you'd 
say  the  same  yerself  if  ye  saw  him.  But, 
Sighle,  good  luck  to  ye,  he  has  sent  ye  home, 
with  meself,  the  present  of  the  makin'  of  as 
purty  a  dhress  as  ever  went  to  the  CoUamore 
Chapel — a  beauty  it  is,  an'  fit  for  any  lady 
in  the  Ian'." 

"What!"  said  Sighle;  and  "What! "said 
Shan. 

"God  be  good  to  him,  it's  Mickey's  the 
gasa  wouldn't  forget  or  neglect  his  poor  owl' 
mother." 

"  And  God  be  good  to  him  over  again," 
Shan  said. 

"  A  purty  dhress?"  Sighle  said. 
"  Oh,  a  rale  delight,  ma'am  1"  Barney  said. 
"The  sight  of  it  will  be  betther  nor  three 
years  to  yer  life." 

"  I'm  feelin'  young  when  I  think  of  it, 
Barney,  a  gradh." 

"  What  will  ye  feel  when  ye  see  it  then?" 
Barney  said. 

"  Ay,  an'  what  will  she  feel  when  she 
wears  it?"  Shan  said,  with  a  sparkling  eye, 
and  a  shake  of  the  head  that  showed  a  deal 
of  satisfaction. 


"Hurrah  for  ye,  Mickey!"  Sighle  said, 
jumping  to  the  middle  of  tlie  floor,  and  cut- 
ting a  double-hhurtle  and  a  couple  of  clever 
swings  around  lliat  she  didn't  try  since  her 
coortin'  days  afore. 

"My  jewel  are  ye,  Sighle  I"  the  admiring 
Shan  said.  "  I  knew  it  was  in  ye  I  Ye  le 
young  yet." 

"Faix,"  the  knowing  Barney  said,  "I  know 
many  a  consaited  bit  of  a  giswh^  on  the  look- 
out to  catch  a  man,  would  give  lialf  of  her  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  do  that  double-shutiie  an' 
the  swings  round  with  the  same  gracelinesa 
an'  aise  that  Sighle's  afther  doin'  it  there. 
Afther  this,  anyone  in  my  presence  that  re- 
fers to  Sighle  as  an  owl'  woman,   I'll  have 
the  pleasure  of  callin'  them  a  liar." 
[      "Hooh!"  said  Sighle,  going  through  an- 
other figure;  "  I'm  as  young  as  I  was  eight- 
an'-thirty  years  ago.     Shan,  a  thaisge,  do  ye 
mind  the  night  long  ago  in  Padli's  of  the 
I  back  of  the  Hill,  that  they  had  the  tiddler 
from  the  Three-mile-wather— Devenny  was 
his  name — that  we  danced  down  the  house, 
an'  the   Three-mile-wather  man  had  to  let 
the  bow  dhrop  out  of  his  fingers  with  the 
pure  fatigue,  an'  confess  that  in  all  his  career 
he  never  did  see  such  a  piece  of  dancin',  and 
that  we  were  the  first  pair  of  dancei's  ever 
made  him  give  in.     Shan,  a  gradh,  I  dar'say 
you  didn't  keep  the  reck'nin',  but  it's  eight- 
an'-thirty  years  ago  this  night,  the  second 
Wen'sday  afther  Hallow  Eve,  an'  it's  just 
awhile  ago  I  was  thinkin'  of  it,  an'  runnin' 
it  over  in  me  own  mind,  afore  Barney  there 
come  in.     An'  Shan,  a  ckuisle,  we're  as  young 
as  ever  I     Jump  out  on  to  the  floor  here  till  ye 
see— an'  you,  Barney,  if  Amerikay  hasn't  lost 
it  to  ye,  you  can  whistle  us  a  reel  that  a 
fiddler  in  the  parish  couldn't  bate." 

And  no  sooner  said  than  done.  Up  j  umped 
Shan  with  the  heart  of  nineteen  under  an 
ould  man's  coat,  an'  to  it,  like  a  pair  of 
youngsters  on  the  edge  of  their  welt,  went 
Shan  and  Sighle,  while  Barney  blew  on  a 
penny  tin  whistle  he  hauled  out  of  his  pocket, 
an'  struck  them  up  "  The  Hare  iu  the  Corn  " 
in  a  fashion  that  showed  Amerikay  didn't 
damage  his  windpipe.  Heel  an'  toe,  toe  an' 
heel,  swing  about,  hands  across,  and  change 
places,  sidey  and  sidey,  back  and  forrid,  up 
and  down,  went  the  ould  pair  on  the  flwr, 
with  their  heads  thrown  back  and  theii" 
cheeks  red,  their  chins  nearly  meeting  one 
minute  and  darting  away  far  asunder  the 
next— why,  the  very  fire  on  the  hai th  cauglit 
the  dancing  like  a  disaise,  an'  went  leaping 
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up  and  down,  keeping  time  to  the  step- 
ping: and  their  big  shadows,  up  the  walls 
and  spreading  over  the  roof,  went  bobbing 
and  bobbing,  keeping  time  to  all.  Barney 
himself  was  as  surprised  as  they ;  he  caught 
it  too,  and  harder  and  faster  he  went  at 
the  tin  whistle  — and  there  wasn't  nmch 
music  in  the  body  of  it  the  same  boy 
couldn't  take  out — but  they  were  as  able  as 
him,  an'  didn't  miss  a  note,  for,  by  the  Cure 
of  Loch  Beag,  they  were  in  their  coortin' 
days  once  more — the  Three-mile-wather  man 
playing  for  them  in  Padh's  of  the  back  of 
the  Hill,  and  they  trying  to  outdo  the  fid- 
dler; and  it  was  hard  an'  harder  it  was 
getting  every  minute ;  for,  as  sure  as  you're 
there,  Barney  found  himself  the  Three-mile- 
wather  man,  and  for  life  and  death  the  hon- 
our of  the  character  he  wanted  to  maintain; 
and  he  wouldn't  give  in;  no  more  would 
they — though  sore  it  was  putting  on  them; 
and  altogether  it's  hard  to  tell  where  or  how 
it  would  all  end  if  the  Bacach  Fad  hadn't 
come  walking  in  of  the  door  to  them  when 
the  play  was  at  its  height ;  and  speechless 
he  stood  the  minute  he  entered,  wondering 
what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  wonderful, 
had  come  over  Shan  Mhdire  and  his  good 
woman  Sighle  that  had  set  them  oflF  this 
way;  and  to  crown  it  all,  Barney  Brian,  the 
come-home  Yankee,  nearly  as  big  a  fool  as 
them,  sitting  in  the  corner,  with  the  two 
cheeks  gone  off  himself  pufl&ng  at  the  tin 
whistle.  And  if  the  Bacach  Fad  was  speech- 
less, maybe  me  brave  Shan  and  Sighle  wasn't 
ten  times  more  so,  and,  upon  my  socks,  they 
stopped  the  bouncing  on  the  floor  soon  and 
sudden  anyhow.  For  the  Bacach  Fad  was 
the  patthern  of  the  parish,  the  first  to  Mass 
on  Sunday,  the  nearest  the  priest  while  it 
was  going  on,  and  the  last  away  from  it,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  and  loudest  crier  during 
the  sarmon.  No  one  ever  thought  of  disput- 
ing his  right  (next  to  Father  Dan)  to  look 
after  the  morals  of  the  people,  young  and 
old,  and  sure  enough  there  was  nothing  he 
went  sorer  again'  than  dancing.  And  then, 
for  Sighle  and  Shan,  the  pair  of  them  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  hardly 
out  of  it,  to  be  caught  by  him  hopping  and 
bouncing  like  a  pair  of  foolish  frogs  below  in 
the  Mearn  of  a  spring  morning — you  know  it 
was  small  wonder  the  blush  came  into  Sighle's 
withered  cheek,  and  Shan  slunk  away  into  a 
seat  in  the  shadow ! 

And  "  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  says  Sighle,  forcing  a 
laugh,  "  it's  no  wondher  that  you  look  at  us. 


Owl'  fools  they  say  is  always  the  worst  of 
fools.  But,  ye  know,  it  was  the  news  Barney 
here — the  blessin'  of  God  be  about  him  an' 
his — fetched  us,  that  put  us  thinkin'  of  owl' 
times  when  we  were  young  and  light-hearted, 
an'  knew  little  an'  thought  less  of  the  throubles 
of  the  wurrl,  till  we  thought  we  were  young 
airain,  an'  sot  out  on  the  fioor  to  see  was  our 
bones  as  young  as  our  hearts.  God  be  with 
them  times ! " 

True  enough,  the  Bacach  Fad  didn't  say 
much,  but  it  was  easy  seen  he  might  be  better 
pleased. 

He  only  said,  "  Ay,  just  so,  just  so !  Comin' 
to  the  house,  I  was  makin'  a  wee  wager  to 
meself  that  I'd  find  Sighle  and  Shan — an 
ould  couple  on  the  varge  of  Kingdom-come 
— makin'  their  sowls.  I  dar'say  it  would  be 
uncommon  pleasant  if  we  could  dance  our 
way  intil  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  I've 
read  a  dale  of  the  Scripthirs  an'  I  must  say 
that  I  never  met  the  resipay." 

And  Sighle,  good  woman,  was  cut  to  the 
bone.     Small  wonder ! 

Shan  didn't  show  his  face  out  of  the  shadow 
for  the  remainder  of  that  night. 

But  moryah !  the  Bacach  Fad  was  soon 
pacified.  For  Barney  he  told  him  that  he 
bought,  specially  for  himself,  on  the  quay  of 
Ainerikay,  as  he  was  about  to  leave,  the  pur- 
tiest  rosary  ever  he  left  his  two  eyes  on;  it 
was  a  quarther-stone  weight  if  it  was  an 
ounce,  and  every  individual  baid  on  it  was 
the  size  of  a  chicken's  egg.  This  was  the  more 
particularly  pleasing  to  the  Bacach  Fad  be- 
cause, on  last  Sunday,  the  Bacach  Beag  (a 
pious  craithur  who  gathered  his  share  like- 
wise) had  come  to  the  chapel  with  a  string  of 
beads  that  put  his — the  largest  in  the  parish 
before  that — into  the  shade,  and  made  him 
pray  with  more  bitterness  than  usual.  When 
he  thought  of  the  vengeance  he'd  now  wreak 
on  the  Bacach  Beag,  praying  his  loudest  and 
most  tempting  at  him  across  the  altar  with 
Barney's  big  baids  dangling  before  his  eyes, 
he  got  into  great  good -humour,  and  poor 
Sighle's  reputation  was  saved. 

Of  course,  all  were  sorry  to  find  that 
Barney's  thrunk  had  gone  by  mistake  up 
the  Tyi'one  way,  and  didn't  yet  come  to 
hand,  but  even  the  prospective  pleasure  was 
keen. 

Sighle  invited  Barney,  to  be  sure,  to  make 
himself  at  home  in  her  house,  such  as  it  was, 
for  the  next  few  days — and  she  couldn't  do 
less. 

But  Barney  had  too  much  decency  in  him 
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to  impose  on  her,  especially  when  he  had  a 
wide  field  and  plenty  of  game  before  him. 

On  the  next  night  he  stepped  over  to  Taig 
a-Gallagher's,  intending — for  Taig  was  well- 
to-do,  and  a  bit  near-going — to  stop  a  good 
part  of  a  week  there.     So, 

"Taig,"  says  he,  "  ye'U  have  to  excuse  me 
for  the  delay  in  lettin'  those  little  presents 
reach  ye." 

"What  —  which — what  presents?"  Taig 
asked,  naturally  a  bit  surprised. 

"Oh,  why,  didn't  I  not  tell  ye,  Taig? 
Why,  I  surely  thought  I  sent  ye  word,  the 
first  thing  afther  I  comed  home — or  if  I 
didn't  it  was  me  own  fault,  for  I  know  I  had 
it  on  me  mind  to  do  so — send  ye  word  that  I 
had  pulled  up  at  Texas — on  my  way  coming 
from  Washington — to  see  your  son  John — 
daicent,  clever  bo}-^  he  is,  an'  a  credit  to  his 
country  no  less  than  to  his  people,  and  so 
his  landlady  toul'  me — to  see  your  son  John, 
an'  he  sent  seveial  little  articles  of  some 
value  to  yerself  and  the  weans  —  daicent, 
handsome  presents  they  are  too,  like  the 
man  sent  them.  They're  in  my  thrunk, — 
an'  bad  snuff  to  the  porthers,  and  good 
corns  to  their  toes  every  day  ever  they 
wheel  a  hand-cart ! — wan  of  them  sent  my 
thrunk  asthray  up  the  Tyrone  way,  an'  I'm 
e.xpectin'  it  every  day.  The  day  afore  I  left 
him,  too,  John  got  appointed  Undher  Sharriff 
of  Texas,  with  a  salary  of  a  pound  a  day  an' 
foun'." 

Now,  Taig  was  the  man  to  look  at  the  two 
sides  of  a  ha'penny  before  parting  with  it; 
but,  there  and  then,  Barney  got  the  hearty 
invite  to  call  the  house  his  own  for  a  week ; 
and  he  took  it  without  debate.  And,  further- 
more, as  it  turned  out  he  was  suffering  from 
a  disease  on  the  lungs  for  which  the  doctors 
had  ordered  him  his  fill  and  plenty  of  chicken 
broth  (so  Barney  himself  said),  Taig's  stock 
of  chickens  was  remarkably  smaller  when 
Barney's  week  with  them  was  done. 

Micky  John  Hude  came  in  for  attention 
from  Barney  next — for,  strange  to  say,  the 
thrunk  had  not  yet  arrived,  though  Barney 
was  daily  expecting  it.  Micky  had  his 
ouldest  son,  Donal,  in  a  broker's  office  in 
Quebec. 

"It's  very  sthrange,"  Barney  remarked, 
when  (Treetinofs  were  over  and  he  had  seated 
himself  at  Micky's  big  blazing  fire,  resolving 
within  himself  to  hold  the  seat  for  the  next 
few  days,  "  it's  very  sthrange  entirely,  Micky, 
that  Paddy  Thrower's  little  (jasa,  Jimmy, 
didn't  carry  ye  the  word  that  I  b'leeve  to 
Vol.  IV. 


the  best  of  my  belief  I  sent  with  him  the 
very  night  I  landed — that  I  had  called  at 
Quayltec  to  see  Donal,  and  that  he  sent  \ 
lovely  shawl  with  me  to  hLs  mother — the 
Lord  give  her  health  to  wear  it  I — an'  some 
other  little  things.  I  have  got  them  safe  in 
my  thrunk,  but  the  thrunk,  I  suppose  ye 
heerd,  went  asthray  up  the  Tyrone  side — 
sweet  bad  luck  to  them  put  it  a.sthray— and 
I  don't  expect  it  sooner  nor  Wen'.sday." 

"And  Barney,  a  stor,  what  sort's  the 
shawl?"  Sally  asked. 

"Oh,  a  purty  one,  ma'am  I  the  like  of  it 
wasn't  seen  in  these  parts,  I'll  venture  to  say 
anyhow,  .since  Methusalem's  cat  cut  its  eye- 
teeth,  nor  won't  be  seen  again  for  some  time 
to  come.  I  b'leeve  it's  silk,  or  .something  of 
that  sort,  with  a  whole  lot  of  different  colours 
in  it,  every  different  way  you  look  at  it ;  but 
meself  can't  rightly  say,  for  I'm  not  well 
posted  in  them  things." 

"Well,  God  be  good  to  poor  Donal,  it's 
himself  wouldn't  forget  me.  I'll  warrant 
now,  Barney,  that  same  shawl'll  wear  me 
well ! " 

"Well,  I  only  wish,  Sally,  that  ye  may 
niver  die  till  ye  wear  it  out,  and  if  ye  don't, 
a  blackenin'  box'll  then  make  a  coffin  for  ye, 
if  it's  taken  in  at  the  sides." 

"An'  does  Donal  think  of  marryin'  now  at 
all,  at  all?"  little  Shusie  asked. 

"  Well,  meself  doesn't  well  know.  If  ye'd 
b'leeve  himself  he'll  not  marry  till  he  comes 
home  to  Ireland  to  get  the  wife.  But  if  I'd 
b'leeve  me  own  senses  when  I  saw  him  galli- 
vantin'  about  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Quay- 
bee's  daughter  at  the  Quaybec  harvest  faiiv 
I'd  be  afther  expectin'  that  if  there's  e'er  a 
poor  Irish  girl  silly  enough  to  be  keeping  » 
warm  spot  in  her  heart  for  Donal,  she'll  cry 
over  it  some  day." 

Micky  John  Hude's  was  a  home  for  Barney 
for  four  days,  and  a  warm  home. 

Still,  the  thrunk  hadn't  come,  although  he 
was  mysteriously  getting  daily  intelligence 
of  it,  and  there  was  great  furore  all  over  the 
countryside  about  it.  The  fact  was  that 
the  crops,  and  the  weather,  and  the  jwlitical 
outlook  were  all  completely  forgotten  at  the 
Cruckagar  forge,  and  in  Micky  Tliomas't 
the  shoemaker'.^,  and  at  Crooked  Neil,  the 
tailor's,  now  the  subject  of  liarney's  lost 
thrunk  was  started.  The  debiite  on  the 
subject  waxed  as  warm  as  ever  a  debate  on 
politics  did.  And  there  were  many,  veiy 
many,  shrewd  conjectures  as  to  its  prolmble 
whereabouts,  and  wise  suggestions  as  to  the 
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best  means  of  capturing  it  soon,  and  fetcliing 
it  home  quickly. 

Barney  lived  several  months  anyhow  on 
the  reputation  of  that  thrunk.  By  that  time 
he  had  laid  a  great  part  of  the  countryside 
under  tribute,  and  left  few  districts  undone. 
Putting  two  and  two  together,  it  would  ap- 
pear tiiat  Barney  had  seen  in  Amerikay  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  that  ever  left  that 
part  of  Donegal,  and  crossed  the  ocean ;  and, 
moreover,  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with 
presents  from  every  mother's  soul  of  them. 
He  bad  called  on  naybours'  childre  alike  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  Manitoba  and 
Atlantic  City,  ISIontana  and  the  borders  of 
Mexico,  and  he  must  have  had  a  thrunk  the 


size  of  a  barn  to  carry  all  the  presents  sent 
with  him  to  the  owl'  ones  at  home. 

It's  now  forty-five  years,  and  some  odd 
months  into  the  bargain,  since  the  great  day 
on  which  Barney  came  home  from  Amerikay. 
His  thrunk  is  still  up  the  Tyrone  way,  and 
still  expected,  and  it  cannot  come  too  soon  or 
too  sudden :  as  Barney  promised  our  mothers 
and  fathers,  they,  in  their  turn,  have  been  as 
liberal  with  us,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
within  the  broad  bounds  of  the  Barony  of 
Banagh  there  isn't,  I  suppose,  man,  woman, 
chick,  or  chile  that  isn't  in  the  expectation  of 
big  things  on  that  great  day  when  Barney's 
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[Bram  (Abraham)  Stoker  is  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Abraham  Stoker,  of  the  Chief 
Secretary's  Office,  Dublin  Castle,  and  was 
educated  at  Rev.  W.  Wood's  school,  Dublin, 
and  Trinity  College.  At  the  university  Mr. 
Stoker  was  distinguished  in  various  ways.  He 
was  auditor  and  president  of  the  Historical 
and  the  Philosophical  Societies,  and  athletic 
champion  of  the  university.  He  is  a  barrister 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  holds  the  medal 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  life-saving. 
After  having  been  critic  and  reviewer  for 
several  papers,  and  editor  of  an  evening  news- 
paper, Mr.  Stoker  threw  in  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  with  whom  he 
has  been  since  1878.  He  has  published  Under 
the  Si'/aset,  The  Snake^s  Pass,  The  Watter's-Mou\ 
TJie  Shoulder  of  Shasta,  Dracida,  Miss  Betty. 
From  Dracula,  a  sensational  romance,  excel- 
lently imagined  and  invented,  we  take  our 
extract,  by  kind  permission  of  the  author 
and  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.] 


JONATHAN   HARKER'S   JOURNAL. 
(from  "dracula".) 

When  we  started,  the  crowd  round  the 
inn  door,  which  had  by  this  time  swelled 
to  a  considerable  size,  all  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  pointed  two  fingers  towards 
me.     With  some  difficulty  I   got  a  fellow- 


passenger  to  tell  me  what  they  meant;  he 
would  not  answer  at  first,  but  on  learning 
that  I  was  English  he  explained  that  it  was 
a  charm  or  guard  against  the  evil  eye.  This 
was  not  very  pleasant  for  me,  just  starting 
for  an  unknown  place  to  meet  an  unknown 
man ;  but  every  one  seemed  so  kind-hearted, 
and  so  sorrowful,  and  so  sympathetic  that  I 
could  not  but  be  touched.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  last  glimpse  which  I  had  of  the 
inn-yard  and  its  crowd  of  picturesque  figures, 
all  crossing  themselves,  as  they  stood  round 
the  wide  archway,  with  its  background  of 
rich  foliage  of  oleander  and  orange  trees  in 
green  tubs  clustered  in  the  centre  of  the 
yard.  Then  our  driver,  whose  wide  linen 
drawers  covered  the  whole  front  of  the  box- 
seat —  "gotza"  they  call  them — cracked  his 
big  whip  over  his  four  small  horses,  which 
ran  abreast,  and  we  set  oflf  on  our  journey. 

I  soon  lost  sight  and  recollection  of  ghostly 
fears  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene  as  we  drove 
along,  although,  had  I  known  the  language, 
or  rather  languages,  which  my  fellow-passen- 
gers were  speaking,  I  might  not  have  been  able 
to  throw  them  off  so  easily.  Before  us  lay  a 
green  sloping  land  full  of  forests  and  woods, 
with  here  and  there  steep  hills  crowned  with 
clumps  of  trees  or  with  farmhouses,  the  blank 
gable-end  to  the  road.  There  was  every- 
where a  bewildering  mass  of  fruit-blossom — 
apple,  plum,  pear,  cherry;  and  as  we  drove 
by  I  could  see  the  green  grass  under  the 
trees  spangled  with   the  fallen  petals.     In 
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and  out  amongst  these  green  hills  of  what 
they  call  here  the  "Mittel  Land"  ran  the 
road,  losing  itself  as  it  swept  round  the 
grassy  curve,  or  was  shut  out  by  the  strag- 
gling ends  of  pine -woods,  which  here  and 
there  ran  down  the  hill-sides  like  tongues  of 
llanie.  The  road  was  rugged,  but  still  we 
seemed  to  Hy  over  it  with  a  feverish  haste. 
I  could  not  understand  then  what  the  haste 
meant,  but  the  drivei-  was  evidently  bent  on 
losing  no  time  in  reaching  Borgo  Prund.  I 
was  told  that  this  mad  is  in  summer-time 
excellent,  but  that  it  has  not  yet  been  put  in 
order  after  the  winter  snows.  In  this  respect 
it  is  different  from  the  general  run  of  the 
roads  in  the  Carpathians,  for  it  is  an  old 
tradition  that  they  are  not  to  be  kept  in  too 
good  order.  Of  old  the  Hospadars  would  not 
repair  them,  lest  the  Turk  should  think  that 
they  were  preparing  to  bring  in  foreign 
troops,  and  so  hasten  the  war  which  was 
always  I'eally  at  loading  i)oint. 

Beyond  the  green  swelling  hills  of  the 
Mittel  Land  rose  mighty  slopes  of  forest  up 
to  the  lofty  steeps  of  the  Carpathians  them- 
selves. Right  and  left  of  us  they  towered, 
with  the  afternoon  sun  falling  full  upon  them 
and  bringing  out  all  the  glorious  colours  of 
this  beautiful  range,  deep  blue  and  purple  in 
the  shadows  of  the  peaks,  green  and  brown 
where  grass  and  I'ock  mingled,  and  an  endless 
perspective  of  jagged  rock  and  pointed  crags, 
till  these  were  themselves  lost  in  the  distance, 
where  the  snowy  peaks  rose  grandly.  Here 
and  there  seemed  mighty  rifts  in  the  moun- 
tains, through  which,  as  the  sun  began  to 
sink,  we  saw  now  and  again  the  white  gleam 
of  falling  water.  One  of  my  companions 
touched  my  arm  as  we  swept  round  the  base 
of  a  hill  and  opened  up  the  lofty,  snow- 
covered  peak  of  a  mountain,  which  seemed, 
as  we  wound  on  our  serpentine  way,  to  be 
right  before  us : 

"  Look  !  Isten  szek  ! "  ("  God's  seat ! ")  and 
he  crossed  himself  reverently.  As  we  wound 
on  our  endless  way,  and  the  sun  sank  lower 
and  lower  behind  us,  the  shadows  of  the  even- 
ing began  to  creep  round  us.  This  was  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  snowy  mountain- 
top  still  held  the  sunset,  and  seemed  to  glow 
out  with  a  delicate,  cool  pink.  Here  and 
there  we  passed  Cszeks  and  Slovaks,  all  in 
picturesque  attire,  but  I  noticed  that  goitre 
was  painfully  prevalent.  By  the  road-side 
were  many  crosses,  and  as  we  swept  by,  my 
companions  all  crossed  themselves.  Here  and 
there  was  a  peasant  man  or  woman  kneeling 


before  a  shrine,  who  did  not  even  turn  round 
as  we  approached,  but  seemed  in  the  Belf- 
surrender  of  devotion  U)  have  neitlur  eyes 
'  nor  ears  for  the  outer  world.  There  were 
I  many  things  new  to  me:  for  in»tance,  luiy- 
i  ricks  in  the  trees,  and  here  and  there  very 
beautiful  masses  of  weeping  birch,  their 
white  steins  shining  like  silver  tliroiigli  iha 
delicate  green  of  the  leaves.  Now  and  again 
we  passed  a  leiter-wagon — the  ordinary  pea- 
sant's cart,  with  its  long  snake-like  vertebi-a, 
calculated  to  suit  the  inecjnalities  of  the  road. 
On  this  were  sure  to  be  seated  quite  a  group  of 
home-coming  peasants,  the  (.'szeks  with  their 
white,  and  the  Slovaks  with  their  coloured, 
sheepskins — the  latter  carrying  lance-fa.shi<jn 
their  long  staves,  with  axe  at  end.  As  the 
evening  fell  it  began  to  get  very  cold,  and 
the  growing  twilight  seemed  to  merge  into 
one  dark  mistiness  the  gloom  of  the  trees, 
oak,  beech,  and  pine,  though  in  the  valleys 
which  lan  deep  between  the  spurs  of  the 
hills,  as  we  ascended  through  the  Pass,  the 
dark  firs  stood  out  here  and  there  against  the 
backgi^ound  of  late-lying  snow.  Sometimes, 
as  the  road  was  cut  through  the  pine-wooda 
that  seemed  in  the  darkness  to  be  always 
closing  down  upon  us,  great  masses  of  gi-ay- 
ness,  which  here  and  there  bestrewed  the 
trees,  produced  a  peculiarly  weird  and  solemn 
effect,  which  carried  on  the  thoughts  and 
grim  fancies  engendered  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  falling  sun.set  threw  into 
strange  relief  the  ghost  -  like  clouds  which 
amongst  the  Carpathians  seem  to  wind  cease- 
lessly through  the  valleys.  Sometimes  the 
hills  were  so  steep  that,  despite  our  driver's 
haste,  the  horses  could  only  go  slowly.  I 
wished  to  get  down,  and  walk  up  them,  .as  we 
do  at  home,  but  the  driver  would  not  hear 
of  it.  "  No,  no,"  he  said  ;  "  you  must  not  walk 
here,  the  dogs  are  too  fierce;''  and  then  he 
added,  with  what  he  e\ndently  meant  for 
grim  pleasantry,  for  he  looked  round  to  catch 
the  approving  smile  of  the  rest,  "and  you 
may  have  enough  of  such  matters  before  you 
go  to  sleep."  The  only  stop  he  would  make 
was  a  moment's  pause  to  light  his  lami>s. 

When  it  grew  dark  there  seemed  to  \>e 
some  excitement  amongst  the  passengers,  svnd 
they  kept  speaking  to  him,  one  after  the  other, 
as  though  urging  him  to  further  s]>eed.  He 
lashed  the  horses  unmercifully  with  his  long 
whip,  and  with  wild  cries  of  encounvgenieiit 
urged  them  on  to  further  exertions.  Then 
through  the  darkness  1  could  see  a  sort  <  f 
patch  of  gray  light  ahead  of  us,  as  thougii 
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there  were  a  cleft  in  the  hills.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  passengers  grew  greater ;  the 
crazy  coach  rocked  on  its  great  leather 
springs,  and  swayed  like  a  boat  tossed  on 
a  stormy  sea.  I  had  to  hold  on.  The  road 
grew  more  level,  and  we  appeared  to  fly 
along.  Then  the  mountains  seemed  to  come 
nearer  to  ns  on  each  side  and  to  frown 
down  upon  us;  we  were  entering  on  the 
Borgo  Pass.  One  by  one  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers offered  me  gifts,  which  they  pressed 
upon  me  with  an  earnestness  which  would 
take  no  denial.  These  were  certainly  of  an 
odd  and  varied  kind,  but  each  was  given  in 
simple  good  faith,  with  a  kindly  word,  and  a 
blessing,  and  that  strange  mixture  of  fear- 
meaning  movements  which  I  had  seen  out- 
side the  hotel  at  Bistritz  —  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  the  guard  against  the  evil  eye. 
Then,  as  we  flew  along,  the  di'iver  leaned 
forward,  and  on  each  side  the  passengers, 
craning  over  the  edge  of  the  coach,  peered 
eagerly  into  the  darkness.  It  was  evident 
that  something  very  exciting  was  either 
happening  or  expected,  but  though  I  asked 
each  passenger,  no  one  would  give  me  the 
slightest  explanation.  This  state  of  excite- 
ment kept  on  for  some  little  time,  and  at 
last  we  saw  before  us  the  Pass  opening  out 
on  the  eastern  side.  There  were  dark,  rolling 
clouds  overhead,  and  in  the  air  the  heavy, 
oppressive  sense  of  thunder.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  mountain -range  had  separated 
two  atmospheres,  and  that  now  we  had  got 
into  the  thunderous  one.  I  was  now  myself 
looking  out  for  the  conveyance  which  was  to 
take  me  to  the  Count.  Each  moment  I  ex- 
pected to  see  the  glare  of  lamps  through  the 
blackness ;  but  all  was  dark.  The  only  light 
was  the  flickering  rays  of  our  own  lamps, 
in  which  the  steam  from  our  hard -driven 
horses  rose  in  a  white  cloud.  We  could 
now  see  the  sandy  road  lying  white  before 
us,  but  there  was  on  it  no  sign  of  a  vehicle. 
The  passengers  drew  back  with  a  sigh  of 
gladness,  which  seemed  to  mock  my  own  dis- 
appointment. I  was  already  thinking  what 
I  had  best  do,  when  the  driver,  looking  at 
his  watch,  said  to  the  others  something  which 
I  could  hardly  hear,  it  was  spoken  so  quietly 
and  in  so  low  a  tone ;  I  thought  it  was  "An 
hour  less  than  the  time".  Then  turning  to 
me,  he  said  in  German  worse  than  my  own : 

"There  is  no  carriage  here.  The  Herr  is 
not  expected  after  all.  He  will  now  come 
on  to  Bukovina,  and  return  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day;  better  the  next  day."     Whilst 


he  was  speaking  the  horses  began  to  neigh 
and  snort  and  plunge  wildly,  so  that  th& 
driver  had  to  hold  them  up.  Then,  amongst 
a  chorus  of  screams  from  the  peasants  and 
a  universal  crossing  of  themselves,  a  cal5che, 
with  four  horses,  drove  up  behind  us,  ovei-- 
took  us,  and  drew  up  beside  the  coach.  I 
could  see  from  the  flash  of  our  lamps,  as 
the  rays  fell  on  them,  that  the  horses  were 
coal-black  and  splendid  animals.  They  were 
driven  by  a  tall  man,  with  a  long  brown 
beard  and  a  great  black  hat,  which  seemed 
to  hide  his  face  from  us.  I  could  only  see- 
the gleam  of  a  pair  of  very  bright  eyes, 
which  seemed  red  in  the  lamplight,  as  he 
turned  to  us.     He  said  to  the  driver : 

"  You  are  early  to-night,  my  friend."  The 
man  stammered  in  reply : 

"The  English  Herr  was  in  a  hurry."  To 
which  the  sti'anger  replied : 

"  That  is  why,  I  suppose,  you  wished  him  tO' 
go  on  to  Bukovina.  You  cannot  deceive  me^ 
my  fi'iend ;  I  know  too  much,  and  my  horses 
are  swift."  As  he  spoke  he  smiled,  and  the 
lamplight  fell  on  a  hard-looking  mouth,  with 
very  red  lips  and  sharp  -  looking  teeth,  as 
white  as  ivory.  One  of  my  companions  whis- 
pered to  another  the  line  from  Burger's 
Leonore : 

"  Denn  die  Todten  reitnen  schnell " — 
("  For  the  dead  travel  fast  ".) 

The  strange  driver  evidently  heard  the  words, 
for  he  looked  up  with  a  gleaming  smile.  The 
passenger  turned  his  face  away,  at  the  same 
time  putting  out  his  two  fingers  and  crossing 
himself.  "  Give  me  the  Herr's  luggage,"  said 
the  driver;  and  with  exceeding  alacrity  my 
bags  were  handed  out  and  put  in  the  caliche. 
Then  I  descended  from  the  side  of  the  coach, 
as  the  calfeche  was  alongside,  the  driver  help- 
ing me  with  a  hand  which  caught  my  arm 
in  a  grip  of  steel ;  his  strength  must  have 
been  prodigious.  Without  a  word  he  shook 
his  reins,  the  horses  turned,  and  we  swept 
into  the  darkness  of  the  Pass.  As  I  looked 
back  I  saw  the  steam  from  the  horses  of  the 
coach  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  and,  projected 
against  it,  the  figures  of  my  late  companions 
crossing  themselves.  Then  the  driver  cracked 
his  whip  and  called  to  his  hoi'ses,  and  off  they 
swept  on  their  way  to  Bukovina. 

As  they  sank  into  the  darkness  I  felt  a 
strange  chill,  and  a  lonely  feeling  came  over 
me ;  but  a  cloak  was  thrown  over  my  shoul- 
ders and  a  rug  across  my  knees,  and  the 
driver  said  in  excellent  German : 
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"The  night  is  chill,  mein  Herr,  and  my 
master  the  Count  bade  me  take  all  care  of 
_you.  Tliere  is  a  Hask  of  Slivovitz"  (tlie  plum- 
brandy  of  the  country)  "  underneath  the  seat, 
if  you  should  require  it."  I  did  not  take  any, 
but  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  it  was  there  all 
the  .same.  I  felt  a  little  strangely,  and  not  a 
little  frightened.  1  think  had  there  been  any 
alternative  I  should  have  taken  it,  instead 
■of  prosecuting  that  unknown  night  journey-. 
The  carriage  went  at  a  hard  pace  straight 
along,  then  we  made  a  complete  turn  and 
went  along  another  straight  load.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  we  were  simply  going  over  and 
•over  the  same  ground  again ;  and  so  I  took 
note  of  some  salient  point,  and  found  tliat 
this  was  so.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
asked  the  driver  wliat  this  all  meant,  but  I 
really  feared  to  do  so,  for  I  thought  that, 
placed  as  I  was,  any  protest  would  have  had 
no  effect  in  case  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  delay.  By  and  by,  however,  as  I  was 
■curious  to  know  how  time  was  passing,  I 
struck  a  match,  and  by  its  flame  looked  at 
my  watch ;  it  was  within  a  few  minutes  of 
midnight.  This  gave  me  a  sort  of  shock,  for 
I  suppose  the  geneiul  superstition  about  mid- 
night was  increased  by  my  recent  experiences. 
I  waited  with  a  sick  feeling  of  suspense. 

Then  a  dog  began  to  howl  somewhere  in 
a  farmhouse  far  down  the  road — a  long, 
agonized  wailing,  as  if  from  fear.  The  sound 
was  taken  up  by  another  dog,  and  then 
-another  and  another,  till,  borne  on  the  wind 
which  now  sighed  softly  through  the  Pass,  a 
wild  howling  began,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  all  over  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
imagination  could  grasp  it  through  the  gloom 
of  the  night.  At  the  fii'st  howl  the  horses 
began  to  strain  and  rear,  but  the  driver 
spoke  to  them  soothingly,  and  they  quieted 
down,  but  shivered  and  sweated  as  though 
after  a  runaway  from  sudden  fright.  Then, 
far  off  in  the  distance,  from  the  mountains 
on  each  side  of  us  began  a  louder  and  sharper 
howling  —  that  of  wolves  —  which  affected 
"both  the  horses  and  myself  in  the  same  way 
— for  I  was  minded  to  jump  from  the  caliche 
and  run,  whilst  they  reared  again  and  plunged 
madly,  so  that  the  driver  had  to  u.se  all  his 
.great  strength  to  keep  them  from  bolting. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  my  own  ears  got 
accustomed  to  the  sound,  and  the  horses  so 
far  became  cpiiet  that  the  driver  was  able 
to  descend  and  to  stand  before  them.  He 
petted  and  soothed  them,  and  whispered 
•something  in  their  ears,  as  I  have  heard  of 


horse-tamers  doing,  and  with  exti-aoi-dinary 
effect,  for  under  liis  caresses  they  Ijecame 
manageable  again,  tliough  they  still  trembled. 
The  diiver  again  took  his  seat,  and  sliaking 
his  reins,  started  off  at  a  great  j»ace.  This 
time,  after  going  to  the  far  side  of  the  Pa^s, 
he  suddenly  turned  down  a  narrow  roadway 
\  which  ran  sharply  to  the  right. 

Soon  we  weie  hemmed  in  with  trees,  which 
in  places  arched  rigiit  over  the  roadway  till 
we  passed  as  through  a  tuimel ;  and  again 
great  frowning  rocks  guarded  us  boldly  on 
either  side.  Though  we  were  in  slielter,  we 
could  liear  the  rising  wind,  for  it  nifwined 
and  whistled  through  the  rocks,  and  tlje 
branches  of  the  trees  cra.shed  together  as  we 
swept  along.  It  grew  colder  and  colder  still, 
and  fine,  powdery  snow  Ijegan  to  fall,  so  that 
soon  we  and  all  around  us  were  covered  with 
a  white  blanket.  The  keen  wind  still  carried 
the  howling  of  the  dogs,  though  this  grew 
fainter  as  we  went  on  our  way.  The  liaying 
of  the  wolves  sounded  nearer  and  nearer,  as 
though  they  were  closing  round  on  us  from 
every  side.  I  grew  dieadfully  afraid,  and 
the  horses  shared  my  fear;  but  the  driver 
^  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed.  He  kept 
turning  his  head  to  left  and  right,  l)Ut  I 
could  not  see  anything  through  the  darkness. 
Suddenly,  away  on  our  left,  I  saw  a  faint 
flickering  blue  flame.  The  driver  saw  it  at 
the  same  moment ;  he  at  once  checked  the 
horses  and,  jumping  to  the  ground,  dis- 
appeared into  the  darkness.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  the  less  as  the  howling  of  the 
'  wolves  grew  closer;  but  while  I  wondered 
the  driver  suddenly  appeared  again,  and 
without  a  word  took  his  seat,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  journey.  I  think  I  must  have 
j  fallen  asleep  and  kept  dreaming  of  the  in- 
:  cident,  for  it  seemed  to  be  repeated  end- 
,  lessly,  and  now  looking  back,  it  is  like  a  sort 
'  of  awful  nightmare.  Once  the  flame  appeared 
I  so  near  the  road,  that  even  in  the  darkness 
'  around  us  I  could  watch  the  driver's  motions. 
He  went  rapidly  to  where  the  blue  flame 
arose — it  must  have  been  very  faint,  for  it 
did  not  seem  to  illumine  the  place  around  it 
at  all — and  gathering  a  few  stones,  ft>rmed 
them  into  some  device.  Once  there  apj)eared 
a  strange  optical  effect:  when  lie  stood  l>e- 
tween  me  and  the  flame  he  did  not  obstruct 
it,  for  I  could  see  its  ghostly  flicker  all  the 
same.  This  startled  me,  but  as  the  effect 
was  only  momentary,  I  took  it  that  my  eyes 
deceived  me  .straining  through  the  darkne.ss. 
Then  for  a  time  there  were  no  blue  flame.s. 
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and  we  sped  onwards  through  the  glooni, 
with  the  howling  of  the  wolves  around  us,  as 
though  they  were  following  in  a  moving  circle. 

At  last  there  came  a  time  when  the  driver 
went  farther  afield  than  he  had  yet  gone, 
and  during  his  absence  the  horses  began  to 
tremble  worse  than  ever  and  to  snort  and 
scream  with  fright.  I  could  not  see  any 
cause  for  it,  for  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
had  ceased  altogether;  but  just  then  the 
moon,  sailing  through  the  black  clouds, 
appeared  behind  the  jagged  crest  of  a  beet- 
ling, pine-clad  rock,  and  by  its  light  I  saw 
around  us  a  ring  of  wolves,  with  white  teeth 
and  lolling  red  tongues,  with  long,  sinewy 
limbs  and  shaggy  hair.  They  were  a  hun- 
dred times  more  terrible  in  the  grim  silence 
which  held  them  than  even  when  they  howled. 
For  myself,  I  felt  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  fear. 
It  is  only  when  a  man  feels  himself  face  to 
face  with  such  horrora  that  he  can  under- 
stand their  true  import. 

All  at  once  the  wolves  beo^an  to  howl  as 
though  the  moonlight  had  had  some  peculiar 
effect  on  them.  The  horses  jumped  about 
and  reared,  and  looked  helplessly  round  with 
eyes  that  rolled  in  a  way  painful  to  see ;  but 
the  living  ring  of  terror  encompassed  them 
on  every  side,  and  they  had  perforce  to  re- 
main within  it.  I  called  to  the  coachman  to 
come,  for  it  seemed   to   me   that   our  only 


chance  was  to  try  to  break  out  through  the 
ring,  and  to  aid  his  approach  I  shouted  and 
beat  the  side  of  the  caleche,  hoping  by  the 
noise  to  scare  the  wolves  from  that  side,  so 
as  to  give  him  a  chance  of  reaching  the  trap. 
How  he  came  there  I  know  not,  but  I  heard 
his  voice  raised  in  a  tone  of  imperious  com- 
mand, and  looking  towards  the  sound,  saw 
him  stand  in  the  roadway.  As  he  swept  his 
long  arms,  as  though  brushing  aside  some 
impalpable  obstacle,  the  wolves  fell  back  and 
back  farther  still.  Just  then  a  heavy  cloud 
passed  across  the  face  of  the  moon,  so  that 
we  were  again  in  darkness. 

When  I  could  see  again  the  driver  was 
climbing  into  the  caleche,  and  the  wolves 
had  disappeared.  This  was  all  so  strange 
and  uncanny  that  a  dreadful  fear  came  upon 
me,  and  I  was  afraid  to  speak  or  move.  The 
time  seemed  interminable  as  we  swept  on 
our  way,  now  in  almost  complete  darkness, 
for  the  rolling  clouds  obscured  the  moon. 
We  kept  on  ascending,  with  occasional 
periods  of  quick  descent,  but  in  the  main 
always  ascending.  Suddenly  I  became  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  driver  was  in  the 
act  of  pulling  up  the  horses  in  the  courtyard 
of  a  vast  ruined  castle,  from  whose  tall  black 
windows  came  no  ray  of  light,  and  whose 
broken  battlements  showed  a  jagged  line 
against  the  moonlit  sky. 
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[Father  O'Kennedy  was  born  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1850.  He  was  educated  in  Lim- 
erick, and  studied  at  Maynooth  for  the 
priesthood.  He  is  parish  priest  of  Feda- 
more,  near  Bruff.  Father  OTvennedy  has 
been  for  a  long  time  a  contributor  to  various 
Irish  and  American  magazines.  He  knows 
his  people  intimately,  and  knows  how  to  in- 
terest us  in  the  .simple  pains  and  pleasures 
of  the  poor.  To  be  in  his  company  is  to  go 
the  rounds  of  his  parish  with  the  soggo/rth, 
and,  becau.se  we  are  with  him,  to  be  admitted 
into  the  sacred  intimacies  of  the  people.  His 
style  is  charming.  He  has  an  eye  for  the 
simplicities  of  life ;  and  his  work  often  recalls 
a  book  beloved  of  our  youth.  The  Near  and 
the  Heavenly  Horizons,  of  Madame  de  Gas- 
parin.] 


A   ROUND   OF   VISITS.^ 

(FEOM    "cottage   life   in   IRELAND".) 

As  we  are  so  near,  we  will  step  across  the 
water -course  to  see  a  poor  little  invalid, 
Bridgie  Hanlon.  Bridgie's  mother  is  a  widow, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband  things 
went  greatly  against  her.  She  met  with 
accidents  in  cattle  and  loss  of  crops,  and,  one 
way  or  other,  the  family  came  to  be  very 
poor.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  good  parish 
priest  they  would  be — elsewhere.  He  went 
to  the  rent  officer,  and  obtained  for  them 
time  and  abatements,  and  little  by  little 
they  have  risen  again ;  for  "God  is  good",  as 
poor  Mrs.  Hanlon  would  say,  and  they  are 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 
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now  in  a  fair  way  to  do  well.  Bridgie  lias 
bean  bedridden  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,-- but  oh,  so  gentle!  When  a  child 
she  slept,  on  a  warm,  sunny  day,  out  in  the 
hay-tield,  and  was  taken  home  a  cripple. 

"Good-evening,  Mrs.  Ilanlon!" 

"Oh,  wisha,  ye're  welcome,  Father!  But 
see  what  kind  of  a  place  we  have  before  ye ! 
We  were  out  all  day  in  the  garden.  Get  out 
of  that,  Shep ! "  (to  the  woolly  sheep-dog). 

"We  just  stepped  across  to  see  poor 
Biidgie,  Mrs.  Han  Ion." 

"God  love  ye!  Oh,  wisha,  the  poor 
crathure ! " 

"How  are  you  this  evening,  Bridgie?" 

The  poor  invalid — a  fair,  gentle-faced  girl 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen — extends  a  pale,  thin 
hand;  and,  while  in  answer  to  our  query 
she  says  "Nicely",  her  features  wear  the 
sweetest  of  smiles. 

"Have  you  pain  now,  Bridgie?" 

"Oh,  no, — not  much  1" 

"Do  you  feel  the  day  long?" 

"When  mother  is  within  it  is  not  long, 
but  when  mother  is  out  it  is  sometimes  very 
long." 

"I  have  brought  you  a  very  interesting 
Irish  tale,  Bridgie,  —  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  of  our  day :  Marcella  (Jrace,  by  Miss 
Mulholland.  Is  Johnnie  Daly  coming,  Mrs. 
Hanlon?  I  told  him  to  bring  something  to 
Bridgie." 

"Here  he  is,  with  a  bird-cage  in  his 
band." 

"This  pretty  linnet  is  for  you,  Bridgie. 
The  bird  will  be  company  to  you  when 
mother  is  out  and  the  day  seems  long.  And 
if  his  singing  annoys  you  hold  up  your  fore- 
finger and  say  '  Now,  Dickie ! '  and  you  will 
see  he  will  bow  his  proud  little  head  and 
become  silent.  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  call  to 
see  how  you  and  Dickie  get  on.  Good-bye 
now,  Bridgie ! "  And  poor  Bridgie  follows 
us  with  another  gentle  smile,  and  the  mother 
with  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  blessing. 

The  night  has  fallen,  and  the  lights  are  in 
the  window-panes  as  we  return.  Here  we 
are,  back  at  poor  Mike  Reidy's  again. 
Listen !  It  is  children's  laughter.  How 
merry  it  is  I  Oh,  I  know  !  The  children  of 
the  place  have  come  in  to  Mike's.  What 
in.stinct  children  have !  How  well  they 
kuiiw  where  they're  welcome!  We'll  "stale 
in  unknownst". 

There  is  a  merry  fire  on  the  hearth,  the 
sanded  floor  has  been  newly  swept,  and  the 
lamp  is  s\vi:iging  on  a  pulley  from  the  roof- 


tree.  Six  or  eight  children  are  playing 
pookeen.  Oli,  what  fun  !  It  is  a  children's 
blind-man's-buff,  but  a  hundred  tliouKand 
times  gladder  and  happier.  A  handkerchief 
is  put  over  the  eyes  of  one  little  thing,  and 
she  runs  after  the  other  x.  "  R^ast  ni»-at'." 
they  cry,  and  she  is  warned  tliat  she  Is  near 
the  dresser  or  table  or  coob.  She  makes  a 
diirt  in  anothei'  dii'ection,  and  they  fly  Ijcfore 
and  laugh.  Is  there  on  earth  anything  like 
the  gladness  of  children's  laughter^  And 
their  little  bare  feet  are  so  nimble,  and  the 
tidy  little  carriage,  and  the  loose  locks,  and 
the  merry,  healthful  faces!  Talk  of  the 
children  of  the  rich !  They  are  nothing  Ui 
the  sweet  children  of  the  poor. 

Sitting  by  the  fire  with  Mrs.  Reidy  ifi 
"her  next-door  neighbour",  Mrs.  iJoolan, 
having  a  shanachus  (chat).  There  is  a 
chattering  and  gosthering  of  tVie  hens  on  the 
roost,  as  if  talking  to  one  another ;  and  so 
well  there  might,  if  they  had  hearts  at  all 
for  children's  merry  joys.  But  it  is  omi- 
nous, that  gosthering — and  oh,  horror  of 
horrors,  the  cock  flaps  his  wings  and  crows ! 
Mrs.  Doolan  devoutly  blesses  herself. 
"  She  never  likes  to  hear  a  cock  crow  in  the 
evenin'.  She  never  yet  knew  it  to  mane 
good."  The  poor  children  are  bidden  to  be 
quiet  and  sit  down,  in  tones  that  the  little 
pets  know  well  will  brook  no  disobedience. 

"I  heard  Mrs.  Moloney,  my  own  first 
cousin,  Mrs.  Reidy,  say  that  she  was  this  way 
sitting  by  the  fire  one  night,  and  all  at  onst 
the  cock  began  to  crow,  and  the  dog  went  out 
and  sat  on  the  ditch  and  cried  as  human  as 
ever  you  heard.  And,  mind  you,  that 
night  didn't  her  brother,  ould  Daniel 
Downey  above  on  the  hill— God  rest  the 
poor  man's  sowl ! — die!  An',  be  the  same 
token,  Mrs.  Downey  came  tf»  myself  a  week 
or  so  afterward,  and  'Kittie,'  says  she, 
'wisha,  do  you  think  would  Daniel's  ould 
clothes  do  to  give  for  his  sowl  \  Becjiuse, 
you  see,  there  is  a  dale  of  them  boys  there 
(the  sons),  and  it  isn't  aisy  to  get  things  for 
'em  all.'  'Don't  chate  the  dead,  whatever 
you  do,  Mary,'  says  I  (and  Mrs.  Dix.lan  gave 
her  head  a  solemn  shake).  And  wait  till  I 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Reidy.  Instead  of  taking  my 
advice,  what  does  she  do  but  give  ould  nigs 
of  things  that  you  wouldn't  put  frightenin' 
the  crows!  Yerrah,  ray  dear,  that  very 
night  didn't  he  come  to  her,  and  bate  her 
black  and  blue,  so  that  you  wotildn't  see  an 
eye  in  iier  head  in  the  mornin' — " 

"Come   on,  Annie  Donovan,  and  put  in 
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jour  finger!" — this  from  the  infant  group: 
for  Annie  was  paying  more  heed  to  Mrs. 
Doolan  and  her  story  than  to  a  new  game 
they  were  playing  now.  They  all  put  one 
finger  on  the  knee  of  the  biggest  girl,  and 
she  sings : 

"  Miss  Massy  has  a  hen, 
She  lays  truggies  now  and  then  : 
Sometimes  two  and  sometimes  ten,— 
And  out  with  you,  my  little  spotted  hen ! " 

Each  word  of  the  rhyme  was  said  on  a 
tinger,  and  the  finger  the  last  word  fell  on 
was  ordered  "  out ",  and  the  owner  of  this 
finger  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  kitchen. 
Each  of  the  group  takes  a  fancy  name,  and 
the  little  one  above  gets  a  name  also;  then 
the  leader  calls  out,  "  Six  men  here  to  cut  the 
head  and  heels  of  you  ! "  "  Name  'em  I "  is 
answered  from  above.  The  names  are  called 
over.  The  little  one  above  calls  one  of  these 
— it  may  be  her  own ;  if  so  she  has  to  come 
down ;  but  if  she  chances  to  light  on  some 
one  of  the  group,  the  child  has  to  go  and 
give  her  a  jaunt  to  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Doolan's  story  has  an  effect  on  Mrs. 
Reidy,  and  she  wishes  Mike  was  in  the 
house.  The  cock  crows  again,  and  in  spite 
of  herself  she  feels  as  if  something  sad  were 
going  to  happen. 

Mrs.  Doolan  has  gone  home;  the  neighbours' 
children  have  left;  the  old  man,  the  father- 
in-law,  is  in  bed — Mrs.  Reidy  can  hear  him 
breathing  heavily.  She  takes  her  two  eldest 
ones^they  always  sleep  with  their  grand- 
father— and  lays  them  quietly  to  rest  beside 
the  old  man  without  disturbing  him.  "  Wisha, 
how  unlucky  he  should  have  gone  out  after 
his  supper ! "  she  says  to  herself.  The  young- 
est baby  is  in  the  cradle,  and  Mrs.  Reidy 
takes  up  a  garment  to  mend. 

Now,  stranger,  we  have  time  to  look  around 
us.  Everything  is  silent,  except  the  tick  of 
the  round-dialled,  twenty-four-hour  clock  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  hanging  on  the 
wall.  There  was  such  a  clock  where  I  went 
to  school.  Our  poor  old  master,  a  simple- 
minded,  conscientious  man,  with  a  wonderful 
taste  for  mathematics,  had  to  resort  to  the 
segments  of  a  new  potato  in  our  day  to  teach 
us  conic  sections,  and  knelt  on  a  new  piece 
of  boarding  in  the  floor  to  draw  parabolas 
and  ellipses.  God  be  good  to  him !  At  any 
rate,  he  was  tired  of  getting  the  old  clock 
mended.  Dan  Mangan  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
and  Pat  M'Coy — the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
him ! — and  all  the  handy  men  of  the  neigh- 


bourhood. It  might  go  on  for  a  while,  but  it 
was  sure  to  stop  again.  One  day  an  old 
travelling  man  came  in  with  a  bunch  of  keys 
in  his  hand,  and  a  lot  of  things  in  an  old 
bag. 

"Clock  to  mend,  sir?" 
Old  George  took  a  few  of  us  aside,  and 
asked  us  did  we  think  the  man  was  honest. 
Our  united  opinion  was  in  the  affiimative. 
He  settled  with  the  man  to  do  the  clock.  It 
was  taken  asunder,  cleaned,  set  up,  and  put 
through  all  its  facings.  The  man  was  paid 
and  went  his  way.     The  clock  moved  round, 

'  and  soon  the  hands  pointed  to  eleven.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  school  to  hear  the  clock 
strike.  Like  a  train  coming  into  a  station, 
it  moved  up  evenly  and  grandly  to  eleven, 

I  but  didn't  stop  there.  Twelve !  thirteen ! 
Poor  old  George  took  off  his  low  felt-hat — he 
always  wore  his  hat  becau.se  of  a  bad  head, — 

I  and  laid  it  on  the  desk.  Every  eye  in  the 
school  was  turned  on  the  clock.  On  and  on, 
it  held  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Twenty! 
thirty  !  forty  !  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
it  never  drew  bridle  till  it  struck  ninety-one. 
We  were  sent  out  to  try  if  that  old  man 
might  still  be  seen,  but  the  clockmaker  had 
disappeared. 

The  little  cottage  consists  of  the  kitchen 
and  two  sleeping  apartments  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  another  room,  or  "loft",  overhead. 
There  are  two  small  houses  at  the  rear,  for  a 
pig,  or  a  cow,  or  a  donkey ;  and  there  is  the 
half  an  acre  of  land  attached,  the  entire  being 
held  from  the  local  Board  of  Guardians.  The 
houses  cost  about  £80  for  erection ;  the 
purchase  of  the  land  from  landlord  and 
tenant,  together  with  engineers'  and  lawyers' 

j  fees,  amounts  to  about  half  as  much  more ; 

j  and  the  return  at  so  much  a  week  comes  to 

I  about  £2,  10s.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
rent  of  the  little  cottage  and  holding  would 
never  repay  the  princij^al ;  and  at  first  sight 
it  would  look  as  if  this  were  a  misuse  of  the 

:  local  rates,  or  that  it  has  been  done  through 
chai'ity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  labourer,  because  under 
the  old  system  he  was  as  a  rule  ill-housed, 
wretchedly  paid,  and  liable  to  ejectment 
every  Lady -day.  In  that  way  he  never 
stood  independent  with  his  labour  in  the 
market. 

The  local  rates  are  not,  however,  badly  ex- 
pended in  being  laid  out  in  this  manner. 
First,  it  secures  hands  for  the  harvest  and 
other  busy  seasons  of  the  year;  and  in  a 
broken  harvest  the  farmers  would  verv  soon 
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lose  by  the  scarcity  of  help  ten  times  the 
amount  they  now  do  by  this  trifling  increase 
on  the  rates.  In  the  second  place,  being  in 
their  own  cottages,  as  tliey  nosv  are,  they 
will  be  more  self-supporting,  and  less  likely 
to  be  a  burden  by  sickness  on  the  rates.  In 
the  third  place,  and  looking  at  it  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  it  helps  to  fix  our 
population  (what  we  sorely  need)  in  the  soil 
of  our  country. 

The  cottages,  moreover,  give  a  neat,  pretty 
look  to  the  country ;  whereas  the  old  cabins 
were  an  intolerable  eyesore.  Our  people, 
too,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
and  practising  cleanliness;  when,  do  their 
best,  they  could  hardly  be  clean  situated  as 
they  were  before.  It  may  not  be  in  a  day 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  great  stride 
forward,  but  the  improvement,  sooner  or 
later,  is  sure  to  come. 

There  is  Mike's  footstep !  See  with  what 
gladness  his  poor  wife  hastens  to  the  door ! 

"O  Mike  asthore,  what  kept  you  out  all 
night?" 

"I  was  down  there,  Nellie,  giving  a  hand 
to  poor  Tom  Connors.  You  know  he  has 
to  move.  That  blamed  Lord  Camperfield 
went  up,  mind  you,  to  Dublin,  and  got  the 
privy  council — bad  luck  to  'em  from  top  to 
bottom  ! — to  throw  out  the  little  cottage  he 
was  waiting  for  so  long.  And  then  down 
he  comes  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
gets  an  order  to  have  the  sanitary  officer  put 
Tom  out,  because  his  cabin  wasn't  fit  to  live 
in;  and  if  he  refused,  to  sunmion  him  before 
himself  at  the  coort,  and  then  maybe  I  And 
all  because  Tom  was  in  the  ditch  when  they 


thought  to  stop  the  hunting  below  at  the 
fox-cover.  And  there  I  w;ih,  making  a  couple 
of  meerogues  (hay-ropes)  for  Mrs.  Moynilian 
to  fetther  the  goats  that  were  going  in  thres- 
pass.     God  help  us,  she's  to  be  pitied!" 

"  Has  she  any  word  from  the  asylum  alx>ut 
her  husband,  Mike?" 

"  Sorra  a  word,  only  that  the  docthor  says 
he'll  never  be  betther.  And  I  went  up  to 
the  masther,  Nell,  and  I  bamboozled  liim. 
'Wisha,  sir  I'  says  I,  'there's  that  poor  Mrs. 
Moynihan  below, — who  has  she  to  look  to 
but  yourself?  "Only  for  tliat  good  man," 
says  she,  "what  would  I  do?  My  whole 
depindence  is  on  him.  Night,  noon,  and 
morning,  lying  and  rising,  he  has  my  ble.ss- 
ing." '  '  And  what  can  we  do  for  her  now, 
Mike?'  says  he.  'Wisha,  if  we  opened  them 
handful  of  drills  for  her,  sir,'  says  I,  '  hei-self 
and  the  childhre  could  diop  in  the  skillanes 
(seed  potatoes),  and  I  could  close  'em  in  the 
evening.'  'Let  it  be  the  first  thing  you'll 
do  in  the  morning,  Mike,'  says  he." 

"And  I  pity  poor  Tom  Connors  and  his 
little  family  too,  Mike,  from  my  heart." 

"  If  you  saw  the  childlire  crying,  Nell,  and 
kissing  the  others,  it  would  draw  tears  fi'om 
a  stone." 

"Well,  Mike,  thank  God,  no  one  can  put 
us  out  of  this  I " 

"  While  God  laves  us  our  health,  Nell." 

The  woman  tidied  up  the  house,  they 
recited  the  Eosary,  and  then  retired  to  rest. 
Soon  silence  and  sleep,  and  perhaps  sanctity 
too,  reigned  in  and  around  the  poor  Irish 
labourer's  cottage. 


COULSON    KERN  A  HAN". 


[Coulson  Kernahan  is  the  son  of  an  Irish 
father.  Dr.  James  Kernahan,  scientist,  bibli- 
cal scholar,  and  commentator.  He  was  born 
at  Ilfracombe,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1858.  He 
is  well  known  as  novelist,  critic,  essayist,  &c. ; 
and  has  been  and  is  literary  adviser  to  more 
than  one  firm  of  publishers.  His  stories, 
such  as  we  quote,  have  had  an  extraoidinary 
vogue.  In  1891  he  collaborated  with  the  late 
Frederick  Locker -Lampson  in  editing  the 
new  edition  of  Li/ra  Elegantiarum.  He  has 
published  A  Dead  Man's  Diary;  A  Book  of 
Strange  Siiis;  Sorrow  and  Song;  God  and  (he 


Ant ;  The  Child,  the  Wise  Man,  and  the  D'^ril : 
&.C.  The  following  extract  from  A  Book  of 
Strange  Sins  is  given  by  liis  kind  permis-^ion.] 


THE  GARDEN   OF   GOD. 

It  was  broad  noonday  in  the  garden,  and 
so  hot  that  one  could  see  the  air  palpitating 
and  quivering  above  the  gravel  paths  in 
undulant  haze  of  heat.  Even  the  butterfly 
gasped  for  breath,  and  grumbled  because  the 
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swaying  of  the  gi'asses  set  stirring  a  warm 
pufi",  which  was  like  the  openmg  of  an  oven. 
The  sun  seemed  so  near,  and  was  trying  so 
hard  to  be  hot,  that  the  daisies  said  they 
could  see  him  spinning  and  panting  as  he 
stood  above  them;  but  that,  I  think,  was 
only  tlieir  fancy,  although  it  is  true  that  he 
was  shining  so  exactly  overhead  that  there 
was  not  a  streak  of  shadow  where  one  could 
creep  for  shelter  from  the  sweltering  heat. 
All  the  flowers  were  parched  and  drooping, 
and  except  for  the  passing  buzz  where  a  bee 
went  di'owsily  by,  or  buried  himself  with  a 
contented  burr  in  the  heart  of  a  pansy,  not  a 
sound  stii'red  the  sultry  silence. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  sudden  scurry 
among  the  birds.  A  cat  which  had  been 
basking  and  purring  in  the  sunshine,  open- 
ing and  shutting  an  eye,  every  now  and  then, 
to  make  believe  that  she  was  not  sleepy, 
had  dropped  off  into  a  doze,  and  now  she 
awakened  yawning.  This  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  stii\ 

"Phew!  but  it  is  hot,  to  be  sure!"  ex- 
claimed the  butterfly,  as  he  darted  up  for  a 
stretch  from  the  poppy-head  on  whicli  he 
had  been  sitting,  and  went  waltzing,  angle- 
wise,  down  the  gravelled  path  of  the  garden, 
lacing  the  long,  green  lines  of  the  boxwood 
with  loops  of  crimson  and  gold. 

"I  hope  my  weight  won't  inconvenience 
you,"  he  said  with  airy  politeness  to  the  lily, 
dropping  himself  lazily,  and  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  upon  her  delicate  head,  which 
drooped  so  feebly  beneath  this  new  burden 
that  several  scented  petals  fluttered  fainting 
to  the  ground.  "  I  am  grieved  to  see  you 
looking  so  sadly,"  he  continued,  after  he  had 
settled  himself  to  his  liking;  "but  what  on 
earth,  my  good  soul,  makes  you  lean  forward 
in  that  uncomfortable  attitude?  There  is  a 
charmingly  shady  spot  under  the  shelter  of 
the  wall  behind  you.  Why  don't  you  lean 
in  that  direction?  As  it  is,  you  are  going 
out  of  your  way  to  make  yourself  uncomfort- 
able, besides  which  I  should  very  much 
prefer  to  be  out  of  the  heat." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  move  into  the  shade," 
said  the  lily  gently,  "  but  my  sweetheart,  the 
rose,  has  fallen  asleep  by  the  border,  and  I 
am  leaning  over  her  to  keep  the  sun  from 
her  buds." 

"How  very  charming  you  are!"  lisped  the 
butterfly  languidly,  and  in  a  tone  of  polite 
contempt  which  seemed  to  imply,  "And 
what  a  fool  I" 

"But  your  ideas  are  a  little  crude,  don't 


you  know?"  he  went  on,  "though,  of  course, 
interesting.  It  is  easy  to  see  you  are  not 
a  person  of  the  world.  When  you  have 
travelled  about,  and  learnt  as  much  as  I 
have,  you  will  come  to  look  at  such  things 
in  a  difi"erent  way." 

"  Yes,  you  have  travelled,  and  lived  in  the 
world,  and  seen  a  great  deal,"  said  the  lily ; 
"  but  I  have  loved ;  and  it  is  by  loving,  as 
well  as  by  living,  that  one  learns." 

"Don't  presume  to  lecture  me!"  was  the 
impatient  answer.  "  Fancy  a  flower  finding 
fault  with  a  butterfly !  Don't  you  know  that 
I  am  your  superior  in  the  scale  of  being! 
But,  tell  me,  does  this  love  of  which  you 
speak  bring  happiness?" 

"  The  greatest  of  all  happiness,"  whispered 
the  lily,  almost  to  herself,  and  with  infinite 
tenderness — her  white  bells  seeming  to  light 
up  and  overflow,  like  human  eyes,  as  she 
spoke.  "To  love  truly,  and  to  be  loved,  is 
indeed  to  be  favoiired  of  heaven.  All  the 
good  things  which  this  world  contains  are 
not  worthy  to  be  off'ered  in  exchange  for  the 
love  of  one  faithful  heart." 

"Then  I  must  learn  to  love,"  said  the 
butterfly  decisively,  "for  happiness  has  al- 
ways been  my  aim.     Tell  me  how  to  begin." 

"  You'll  have  to  begin  by  unlearning,"  put 
in  a  big  double-dahlia,  that  was  standing 
by  like  a  sentinel,  and  looking  as  stiff"  and 
stuck-up  as  if  he  had  just  been  appointed 
flower-policeman  to  the  garden. 

"  Don't  you  be  afraid  that  anyone's  going 
to  fall  in  love  with  you,"  was  the  spiteful 
rejoinder  of  the  butterfly,  edging  himself 
round  and  round  on  a  lily-bell  as  he  spoke. 
"Your  place,  my  good  creature,  is  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  along  with  the  cauliflowers 
and  the  artichokes.  There  is  something  dis- 
tinguished about  a  white  chrysanthemum, 
and  the  single-dahlias  are  shapely,  although 
they  do  stare  so ;  but  the  double-dahlias  I " — 
and  the  butterfly  aff'ected  a  pretty  shudder 
of  horror  which  made  the  double-dahlia 
stiff'en  on  his  stem  with  rage. 

"How  dare  you  speak  slightingly  of  my 
family  ! "  he  said  indignantly.  "  And  as  for 
those  big  chrysanthemums !  why,  they're 
just  like  tumbled  heaps  of  worsted,  or  that 
shaggy-eyed  skye-terrier  dog  that  we  see 
sometimes  in  the  garden — untidy,  shapeless, 
lumpy  things  I  call  them ! " 

The  butterfly,  who  had  been  alternately 
opening  and  shutting  his  wings,  as  if  he 
thought  the  sight  of  such  splendour  was  too 
dazzling  to  be  borne  continuously,  but  really 
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because  he  knew  that  the  sombre  tinting 
which  they  displayed  when  closed,  height- 
ened, by  contrast,  their  gorgeous  colouring 
when  open,  was  nothing  if  not  well-bred,  so 
he  simply  pretended  to  stiHe  a  yawn  in  the 
dahlia's  face,  and  to  make  believe  that  he  had 
not  heard  what  was  said. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  turning  his  back 
pointedly  upon  the  dahlia,  and  shutting  up 
his  wings  with  a  final  snap  -just  as  a  fine 
lady  closes  a  fan — "  after  all,  my  dear  lily,  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  woith  my  while  to 
learn  to  love ;  for,  by  this  time  next  year, 
you  and  I  will  be  dead,  and  it  will  be  all  the 
same  then  to  us  as  if  we  had  never  loved,  or 
even  lived  at  all." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  death,"  replied  the 
lily,  "but  no  one  who  loves  can  dou])t  immor- 
tality, and  if  the  rose  and  I  are  not  already 
immortal,  I  believe  that  our  love  will  make 
us  so." 

"  What  is  this  immortality  ?"  said  the  but- 
terfly. "  I  have  heaid  the  word  used  a  great 
deal  in  my  wanderings,  but  I  never  quite 
knew  the  meaning  of  it." 

"  It  is  the  finding  again  after  death  of 
those  we  have  loved  and  lost ;  and  the  loving 
and  living  with  them  for  ever,  I  think," 
answered  his  companion. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  anything  about 
it,"  said  the  butterfly  decisively.  "All  the 
men  and  women  I've  met — and  they  ought 
to  know — used  ever  so  much  longer  words." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  replied  the  lily 
quietly,  bending  forward  to  shield  a  stray 
rose-bud  from  the  burning  sun,  "but  to  be 
for  ever  with  those  I  love  would  be  immor- 
tality enough  for  me.  And  I  heard  the 
maiden  who  walks  in  the  garden,  speaking 
yesterday,  and  I  i-e member  that  she  said  it 
was  more  godlike  to  love  one  little  child 
purely  and  unselfishly  than  to  have  a  heart 
filled  with  a  thousand  vast  vague  aspirations 
after  things  we  cannot  understand." 

How  strangely  still  it  was  in  the  garden ! 
Summer  had  gone,  and  October  was  nearly 
over,  but  the  day  had  been  so  bright  and 
warm  that  everyone  said  the  winter  must  be 
a  very  long  way  otf.  But  since  sunset,  the 
air  had  been  getting  more  and  more  chilly, 
and  the  stars  were  glittering  like  cold  steel, 
and  the  moon  looked  so  bright  and  large, 
that  the  flowers,  whirh  had  awakened  with 
an  icy  pain  at  their  heart,  could  scarcely 
believe  that  it  was  night  and  not  day,  for 
every  tiny  grass-blade  and  buttercup  stood 


out  with  startling  distinctnetis  on  the  gram. 
A  strange,  sharp  scent  waa  in  the  air,  and  a 
singular  stillness  was  abroad. 

There  was  no  "going"  in  the  tn.-eh,  uor 
bough-swing  among  the  branches,  but  all 
stood  rigid  and  motionless  hh  if  intently 
listening. 

"  Perhaps  they  are  listening  for  the  first 
footfall  of  the  winter — the  winter  which  iH 
coming  to  kill  us,"  said  the  lily  .sadly,  Wild- 
ing down,  as  she  spoke,  to  twine  herwelf 
protectingly  around  the  ro.se. 

"Perhaps  we  are  dead  already,"  said  the 
rose,  with  a  shudder,  "and  are  but  giiost- 
flowers  in  a  ghostly  garden.  How  cold  and 
wan  my  rosy  petals  look  in  this  pallid  light ! 
And  is  this  gray  place — blanched  and  silent 
and  still  as  death — our  .sweet-scented  and 
sunny  garden,  that  glowed  with  waiin  coldur 
and  was  astir  with  life?" 

Just  then,  and  before  the  lily  could  answer, 
they  heard  a  sudden  cry  of  pain. 

It  was  the  butterfly  which  had  fallen,  half 
dead  with  cold,  from  a  sycamore  bough,  and 
now  lay  shelterless  and  shivering  on  the 
frozen  path.  "Creep  up  upon  my  leaves, 
dear  butterfly,"  said  the  lily  tenderly,  as 
she  bent  towards  him,  "and  I  will  try  and 
find  a  warm  place  for  you  near  my  heart." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  frightened !  I'm  so  frightened  ! " 
he  sobbed.  "  The  world  is  dying ;  even  now 
the  trees  seem  still  and  dead.  Soon  the  stars 
will  fall  out  of  the  sky  into  the  garden.  Shall 
we  be  left  in  darkness  when  the  moon  is 
dead?  Already  her  face  is  deadly  pale,  al- 
though she  shines  so  brightly.  And  what 
has  come  to  the  trees?  On  every  bough  there 
sparkle  a  thousand  lights.  Are  they  stars 
which  have  dropped  from  the  sky?" 

"They  are  not  stars  at  all,"  said  the  lily, 
bending  over  him  and  hushing  him  to  hei" 
heart  as  a  mother  hushes  a  frightened  child, 
"  but  diamonds  for  the  Frost  King's  crown. 
I  think  we  shall  die  to-niglit.  Are  you 
asleep,  dear  rose?  The  end  is  coming.  Let 
us   meet   it    waking,    and    in    each    other's 

arms." 

"It  is  coming,  dear  heart,  and  roming 
soon,"  said  the  rose  with  a  cry.  "Already 
I  can  scarce  speak  for  pain.  The  night 
throws  ever  colder  and  more  cold.  And 
how  strangely  bright  the  mcMin  is!  What 
was  that  streak  of  silver  across  the  sky?  A 
star  wliich  has  fallen  from  its  place?" 

"I  think  'twas  the  shining  angel  G.xi 
seiKb  to  fetch  us,"  answered  the  lily.  "  Diar 
love,  the  end   will   soon   be   here.      Already 
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the  pain  has  reached  my  heart;  ah'eady  I 
begin  to  die." 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  the  rose.  "  I  sink — I 
faint — the  sharp  pain  stings  and  bites  I  Hold 
me  fast,  darling !    I  scarce  can  see  you  noAv." 

"  Nor  I  you,  sweetheart !" 

"  Hold  me  closer  —  closer.  Everything 
seems  to  fall  away." 

"  Everything  but  love,  dearest,  and  where 
love  is,  aJl  is.  At  least  we  shall  die  to- 
gether." 

Icier  and  more  icy  grew  the  air ;  brighter 
.and  whiter  shone  the  moonlight  on  the  gar- 


den, until  the  sunflower's  shadow  lay  like 
ebony  upon  silver  along  the  grass ;  colder 
and  more  steely  glittered  the  stars,  and 
closer  crept  the  pain  to  the  heart  of  the  dying 
flowers.  All  the  long  night  through  the 
silent  trees  stood  rigid  and  motionless,  but 
now  they  listened  no  longer,  for  winter  was 
come  indeed,  and  on  every  branch  the  frost- 
crystals  glinted  and  sparkled. 

And  when  morning  dawned,  the  butterfly 
lay  dead  for  ever,  but  the  lily  and  the  rose 
were  the  fairest  flowers  a-bloom  in  the 
Garden  of  God. 


MARY    COSTELLO. 


[Miss  Costello  was  born  at  Kilkenny.  She 
has  written  several  novels,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  perhaps  Addie^s  Husband,  be- 
cause she  has  chosen  to  be  known  as  "  the 
Author  of  Addie's  Husband".  She  has  con- 
tributed to  many  magazines,  including  The 
Comhill,  The  Gentleman's,  &c.,  &c.  She  is 
also  a  well-known  dramatic  writer ;  and  two 
of  her  plays,  The  Plebeian  and  A  Bad  Quarter 
of  an  Hour,  have  attained  great  popularity. 
She  has  collaborated  with  Dr.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell 
in  a  dramatization  of  Esmond."] 


JANE:    A   SKETCH   FROM   DUBLIN 
LIFE.1 

Jane  Corcoran  is  her  name. 

She  wishes  it  was  Gladys  Carruthers, 
Evelyn  Boscawen,  or  Doreen  Featherston- 
haugh. 

Now  and  then  among  her  intimes  she 
makes  a  wistful  effort  to  glide  into  "  Janet ", 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  perennial 
bloom  among  romance-mongers;  but  she  is 
chronically  ineff"ective,  so  the  homely  mono- 
syllable by  which  she  was  individualized  in 
Westland  Row  Chapel  twenty-six  years  ago 
remains  hers  to  the  end. 

After  working-hours  Jane  is  a  familiar 
figure  of  the  city.  She  is  to  be  met  stroll- 
ing through  the  streets  in  a  large,  loosely- 
stitched  hat,  generally  supported  by  two  or 

iBy  kind  permission  of  the  autlior. 


three  members  of  her  sex,  on  whose  dress, 
gait,  and  general  mannerisms  she  models  her 
own. 

The  initiative  is  not  her  line,  but  she  is  a 
daring  follower  of  fashion  and  has  a  gener- 
ous eye  for  colour.  She  favours  cheap  sequin 
trimmings,  large  chiffon  bows,  blouses  cut 
low  in  the  neck,  glittering  waistbands,  and 
cotton-velvet  corselets.  She  wears  a  terrible 
peaked  fringe,  popular  in  Whitechapel  as 
the  "  Princess  M'y ",  and  though  hei'  arms 
rattle  with  bangles,  and  she  has  suede  gloves 
that  reach  to  the  elbow,  there  are  generally 
slits  in  the  sides  of  her  boots,  and  her  stock- 
ings .  .  . 

She  is  not  made  in  proportion.  Her  feet 
are  large  and  flat ;  yet  she  takes  small  sixes 
in  gloves,  and  is  very  proud  of  her  pale 
lady-like  hands,  damp  and  boneless  to  the 
touch.  She  walks  with  a  mincing  slouch 
and  a  little  toss  of  the  head. 

But  what  is  there  characteristic  in  such  a 
sketch?  may  be  asked.  Surely  that  picture 
of  slovenly  fashion  and  swagger  is  one  now 
as  common  as  the  lamp-posts  in  every  street 
of  the  British  Empire.  Dublin  has  no  mono- 
poly of  such  baggage ;  she  is  the  daughter  of 
our  democratic  day. 

The  answer  is  that  Dublin  has  a  monopoly 
of  Jane,  that  her  outward  view  is  no  index 
to  the  character  of  her  mind.  It  is  but  the 
clothes  and  the  street-strolling  habits  which 
•she  has  in  common  with  Lizer  'Unt  and  the 
coster's  'Arriet. 

The  eyes  that  meet  yours  from  under  the 
Whitechapel  head-dress  are  those  of  a  gentle, 
modest,  and  timid  woman ;    the  face  when 
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free  of  its  terrible  fringe  is  refined,  delicate, 
prettyish,  and  incapable. 

Jane's  intellect  is  bounded  by  the  novel- 
ette, and  the  keynote  of  her  being  is  one  of 
enervating  expectancy. 

She  is  always  waiting  for  something  to 
happen ;  with  empty  heart  and  straining 
ears,  waiting  for  the  prince  who  does  not 
come. 

Every  morning  she  awakes  with  the  misty  ' 
hope  that  before  the  close  of  the  day  she  is  at 
last  to  sample  one  of  those  thrilling,  romantic, 
delightful,  or  even  awful  experiences,  which 
punctuate  the  life  of  the  average  heroine  of 
cheap  fiction. 

Yet  once  or  twice,  when  the  breath  of  adven- 
ture had  stirred  her  stagnant  air,  poor  Jane 
had  found  herself  unecjuipped  for  the  emer- 
gency ;  for  instance,  had  fled  in  terror  when 
her  acquaintance  was  insidiously  claimed  in 
the  streets  by  a  mysterious  being  with  fiery 
eyes,  who  in  every  way  answered  to  the 
fascinating  stock  villain  of  romance,  the 
brilliant  Italian  count  or  wicked  Colonel  of 
the  Guards  in  pursuit  of  daisy  and  lily 
innocence. 

Her  conduct  on  a  promising  occasion  of 
this  kind  is  so  abject  as  to  awake  a  lifelong 
contempt  in  the  breast  of  her  cousin,  Kate 
Fagan,  a  sturdy  little  dressmaker's  apprentice 
of  sixteen. 

Kate  is  short,  squat,  common-looking,  with- 
out literary  tastes  or  genteel  aspirations;  but 
she  has  "a  way  with  her",  a  touch  of  'Arriet's 
robust  gaminene,  and  so  gets  value  out  of  i 
youth.  j 

She  does  not  belong  to  Jane's  set,  and  is 
generally  to  be  seen  in  the  society  of  low- 
sized  youths,  a  little  above  the  corner-boy 
class. 

Kate's  set  start  company-keeping  at  four- 
teen; they  remain  attired  as  growing  gii'ls, 
that  is,  with  short  skirts  and  flowing  tresses, 
until  they  marry  or  reach  the  threshold  of 
middle  age. 

Jane  never  walks  out  with  a  young  man 
at  all. 

"Isn't  it  time  you  were  thinking  of  getting 
settled,  my  dear?"  Mrs.  Fagan  remarks  peri- 
odically to  her  niece.  "The  years  is  gettin' 
on,  yon  know;  and  faith,  after  thirty  women 
can't  pick  up  husliands  on  every  bush.  Wliy, 
girl  alive,  what's  the  matter  with  ye,  that 
you  haven't  a  young  man? — You  that  nice- 
lookin',  and  with  nearly  every  penny  you 
earns  goin'  on  yer  back?" 

Jane  is  an  orphan.     Her  mother  died  in 


giving  her  birth,  and  during  various  stages- 
of  her  early  girlhood  her  father,  two  si.sters, 
and  a  brother  had  been  carried  off  in  "  cold 
sweats". 

She  lives  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Fagan,  and 
works  as  a  skirt  hand  in  a  cheap  di-apery 
estaVjlishment  off  George's  Street. 

Her  business  hours  are  from  nine  to  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  to  half-pa.st  eight  on 
Saturday;  and  her  wages  are  Is.  dd.  a  week, 
which  does  not  include  board  of  any  kind, 
not  even  a  cup  of  tea  to  relieve  the  long, 
dreary  day. 

The  custom  of  the  e.stablishment  is  that 
each  young  lady  brings  her  lunch  or  dinner, 
as  she  may  term  the  repast,  and  consumes  it  as 
neatly  and  as  unobtrusively  as  she  can.  Jane, 
who  is  gentility  personified,  nibbles  a  pulpy 
slice  of  bread-and-butter,  while  her  eyes  de- 
vour the  close  pages  of  the  novelette,  which  is 
always  to  be  seen  bulging  out  of  her  pocket 
or  peeping  from  the  folds  of  her  work. 

She  is,  no  doubt,  sloppy  minded;  how 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Slops  are  the  staple 
diet  of  her  body  and  brain.  She  lives  on  tea, 
and  what  her  aunt  c;vlls  "  cheap  snacks  ". 

Seven-and-sixpence  a  week  allows  no  mar- 
gin for  butchers'  meat  when  a  girl  has  to 
keejj  hei-self  fit  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
and  has,  moreover,  an  appetite  for  weekly 
numbers  which  must  be  appeased. 

Jane's  day  is  one  of  long,  monotonous 
toil.  She  lives  in  a  hideous  tenement  house 
in  Werburgh  Street,  sharing  a  bed  with 
two,  sometimes  three,  of  her  aunt's  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Fagan  is  a  young  and  healthy 
woman,  and  there  is  a  new  baby  in  the 
cradle  every  year.  The  wail  of  sickly  or 
peevish  childhood  is  never  out  of  the  girl's 
ears ;  discomfort,  dirt,  evil  smells,  hai-sh 
sounds,  and  squalor  hem  her  round ;  and, 
knowing  there  is  one  road  away  from  them 
all,  she  can  no  more  pass  the  news-shop  of  a 
Saturday  night  than  a  drunkard  with  a  full 
pocket  can  pass  a  public-house. 

The  poor  little  penny  dram  is  potent 
always.  It  makes  a  sweet,  pulpy  muddle 
of  evervthing.  Drowns  the  discord  in  the 
heroic  clash  of  armour,  the  music  of  lovere' 
vows;  brings  the  breath  cf  hot-house  flowers, 
of  oransxe  groves,  of  brine-washed  cliffs  into 
the  greasy  night.  Jane  cannot  give  up  her 
"  numbers  ",  or  be  laughed  out  of  her  senti- 
mental gentilitv. 

She  is  held  cheaply  in  the  family  circle, 
and  is  looked  upon  generally  as  a  failure, 
which  no  doubt  she  is.     For  her  nature  is 
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made  up  of  those  fine  things  which  lead  to 
no  worldly  prosperity. 

She  is  tender-heai'ted,  gentle,  patient,  un- 


selfish, generous,  and  her  gratitude  is  always 
absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits 
received. 


WILLIAM    WILKINS. 


[William  Wilkins,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
regimental  surgeon,  was  born  in  1852  at 
Zante,  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  which  was 
then  an  English  garrison.  His  family  was 
Irish,  and  was  said  to  have  sprung  from  a 
Flemish  follower  of  Strongbow,  who  left  his 
name  to  the  village  of  Wilkinstown,  near 
TNTexfoid. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  educated  at  Dundalk 
Grammar  School  under  Dr.  Flynn,  and  in 
1878  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
with  the  best  degree  of  his  year  in  mathe- 
matics and  also  in  modern  literature,  an 
unusual  combination.  The  following  year 
he  became  headmaster  of  the  High  School, 
Dublin,  which  has  grown  under  him  to  not- 
able success,  producing  many  distinguished 
scholars  and  literary  men. 

In  1881  INIr.  Wilkins  published  a  volume 
of  poems  entitled  Songs  of  Study,  being 
mainly  verse  of  actual  or  possible  student- 
life  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  which 
institution  as  weU  as  to  the  memory  of  a 
fellow -student  the  volume  was  dedicated. 
The  longest  poem,  Actceon,  became  a  favourite 
with  Lord  Tennyson,  and  In  the  Engine-Shed, 
wliich  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  has 
attained  considerable  vogue  as  a  recitation. 
These  and  many  of  the  lyrics  had  previously 
appeared  in  Kottahos,  the  Trinity  College 
miscellany,  to  which  Mr.  Wilkins  continues 
to  contribute.] 


IN   THE  ENGINE-SHED.  1 

Through  air  made  heavy  with  vapours  murk, 
U'er  slack  and  cinders  in  heaps  and  holes, 

The  engine-driver  came  to  his  work, 
Burly  and  bluff  as  a  bag  of  coals : 

With  a  thick  gold  chain  where  he  bulged   the 
most, 

And  a  beard  like  a  brush,  and  a  face  like  a  toast, 

And  a  hat  half-eaten  by  fire  and  frost; 

And  a  diamond  pin  in  the  folded  dirt 

Of  the  shawl  that  .served  him  for  collar  and  shirt. 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  autlior. 


Whenever  he  harnessed  his  steed  of  mettle : — 
The  shovel-fed  monster  that  could  not  tire, 
With  limbs  of  steel  and  entrails  of  fire; 

Above  us  it  sang  like  a  tea-time  kettle. 

He  came  to  his  salamander  toils 

In  what  seemed  a  devil's  cast-ofF  suit, 

All  charred,  and  discoloured  with  rain  and  oils, 
And  smeared  and  .sooted  from  muffler  to  boot. 

Some  wiping — it  struck   him — his   paws  might 
suffer 

With  a  wisp  of  threads  he  found  on  the  buffer 

(The  improvement  effected  was  not  very  great); 

Then  he  spat,  and  passed  his  pipe  to  his  mate. 

And  his  whole  face  laughed  with  an  honest  mirth, 
As  any  extant  on  this  grimy  earth, 

Welcoming  me  to  his  murky  region; 
And  had  you  known  him,  I  tell  you  this — 
Though  your  bright  hair  shiver  and  shrink  at  its 
roots, 

0  piano-fingering  fellow-collegian — 
You  would  have  returned  no  cold  salutes 

To  the  cheery  greeting  of  hearty  Chris, 

But  locked  your  hand  in  the  vice  of  his. 

For  at  night  when  the  sleet -storm  shatters  and 

scatters, 
And  clangs  on  the  pane  like  a  pile  of  fetters, 
He   flies   through  it  all  with  the  world's  love- 
letters  : 
The  master  of  mighty  leviathan  motions, 

That  make  for  him  storm  when  the  nights  are 

fair. 
And  cook  him  with  fire  and  carve  him  with 
air. 
While  we  sleep  soft  on  the  carriage  cushions, 
And  he  looks  sharp  for  the  signals,  blear-eyed. 
Often  had  Chris  over  England  rolled  me ; 
You  shall  hear  a  story  he  told  me — 
A  dream  of  his  rugged  watch  unwearied. 

The  Story. 

We  were  driving  the  down  express ; 

Will  at  the  steam,  I  at  the  coal : 
Over  the  valleys  and  villages. 

Over  the  marshes  and  coppices, 
Over  the  river,  deep  and  liroad  ; 
Through  the  mountain,  under  the  I'oad, 
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Flying  along, 
Tearing  along, 
Thunderbolt  engine,  swift  and  strong. 
Fifty  tons  she  was,  whole  and  sole  ! 

I  had  been  promoted  to  the  express : 
I  wan-ant  I  was  proud  and  gay. 
It  was  the  evening  that  ended  May, 

And  the  sky  was  a  glory  of  tenderness. 
We  were  thundering  down  to  a  midland  town, — 

It  doesn't  matter  about  the  name, 
For  we  didn't  stop  there,  or  anywhere 

For  a  dozen  miles  on  either  side. 

Well,  as  I  say,  just  there  you  slide. 
With  your  steam  shut  off,   and  your  brakes  in 

hand, 
Down  the  steepest  and  longest  grade  in  the  land. 
At  a  pace  that,  I  promise  you,  is  grand. 

We  were  just  there  with  the  express, 

When  I  caught  sight  of  a  girl's  white  dress 
On  the  bank  ahead ;  and  as  we  passed — 
You  have  no  notion  how  fast — 
She  shrank  back  seared  from  our  baleful  blast. 

We  were  going — a  mile  and  a  quarter  a  minute — 

With  vans  and  carriages — down  the  incline  ! 
But  I  saw  her  face,  and  the  sunshine  in  it; 

I  looked  in  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  in  mine 
As  the  train  went  by,  like  a  shot  from  a  mortar: 

A  roaring  hell-breath  of  dust  and  smoke. 

And  it  was  a  minute  before  I  woke. 
When  she  lay  behind  us — a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

And  the  years  went  on,  and  the  express 
Leaped  in  her  black  resistlessness, 

Evening  by  evening,  England  through. — 
Will — God  rest  him .' — was  found — a  mash 
Of  bleeding  rags,  in  a  fearful  smash 

He  made  of  a  Christmas  train  at  Crewe. 
It  chanced  I  was  ill  the  night  of  the  mess, 

Or  I  shouldn't  now  be  here  alive ; 
But  thereafter,  the  five  o'clock  out  express, 

Evening  by  evening,  I  used  to  drive. 

And  often  I  saw  her :  that  lady,  I  mean. 

That  I  spoke  of  before.     She  often  .stood 
Atop  of  the  bank; — it  was  pretty  high. 

Say,  twenty  feet,  and  backed  by  a  wood. — 
She  would  pick  daisies  out  of  the  green 

To  fling  down  at  us  as  we  went  by. 

We  had  grown  to  be  friends,  too,  she  and  I, 


Though  I  was  a  stalwart,  grimy  chap, 
And  she  a  lady  I     I'd  wave  my  cap 

Evening  by  evening,  when  I'd  spy 
That  she  was  there,  in  the  summer  air. 

Watching  the  sun  sink  out  of  the  sky. 

Oh,  I  didn't  see  her  every  night : 

Hlcss  you  !  no;  just  now  and  then, 
And  not  at  all  for  a  twelvemonth  quite. 

Then,  one  evening,  1  saw  her  again, 
Alone,  as  ever — but  wild  and  pale — 
Climbing  down  on  the  line,  on  the  very  rail, 
While  a  light  as  of  hell   from  our  wild  wheels 
broke. 

Tearing  down  the   slope    with    their   devilish 
clamours 

And  deafening  din,  as  of  giant  hammers 
That  smote  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust  and  smoke 

All  the  instant  or  so  that  we  sped  to  meet  her. 

Never,  O  never,  had  she  seemed  sweeter ! — 
I  let  yell  the  whistle,  reversing  the  stroke, 
Down  that  awful  incline ;  and  signalled  the  guard 
To  put  on  his  brakes  at  once,  and  hard  ! — 
Though  we  couldn't  have  stopped.     We  tattered 

the  rail 
Into  splinters  and  sparks,  but  without  avail 
We  couldn't  stop ;  and  she  wouldn't  stir. 

Saving  to  turn  us  her  eyes,  and  stretch 

Her  arms  to  us: — and  the  desperate  wretch 
I  pitied,  comprehending  her. 
So  the  brakes  let  off,  and  the  steam  full  again. 
Sprang  down  on  the  lady  the  terrible  train. — 
She  never  flinched.      We  beat  her  down. 
And  ran  on  through  the  lighted  length  of  the  town 

Before  we  could  stop  to  see  what  was  done. 

Yes,  I  've  run  over  more  than  one ! 
Full  a  dozen,  I  should  say;  but  none 
That  I  pitied  as  I  pitied  her. 
If  I  could  have  stopped — with  all  the  spur 
Of  the  train's  weight  on,  and  cannily — 
But  it  never  would  do  with  a  lad  like  me 
And  she  a  lady, — or  had  been. — Sir? — 
We  won't  .say  any  more  of  her; 
The  world  is  hard.      But  I'm  her  friend. 
Eight  throurrh — down  to  tJie  world's  end. 
It  is  a  curl  of  her  sunny  hair 
Set  in  this  locket  that  I  wear; 
I  picked  it  ofl'the  big  wheel  there. — 
Time's  up,  Jack. — Stand  clear,  sir.     Yes, 
We're  going  out  with  the  express. 
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Born  1S39— Died  1888. 


[Kathleen  O'Meara,  the  daughter  of  a 
Tipperary  man,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1839.  When  she  was  very  young  her 
home  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  Ireland 
knew  her  no  more.  She  had,  however,  a 
very  warm  heart  for  her  native  country. 
She  was  a  kinswoman  of  Barry  O'Meara,  the 
Irish  physician  of  Napoleon  during  his  last 
melancholy  years.  Her  first  book  was  A 
Woman's  Trials.  It  was  followed  by  Iza^s 
Storj/,  A  Salon  in  the  Last  Days  of  the  Em- 
pire, Mabel  Stanhope,  Diana  Coryval,  The 
Old  House  in  Picardy,  Pearl,  Are  You  My 
Wife?,  Narka,  and  other  novels.  But  per- 
haps the  most  successful  of  all  her  books  was 
Madam  Mold,  Her  Salon  and  Her  Friends. 
She  also  wrote  the  Life  of  Frederick  Ozanam, 
and  the  Life  of  Bishop  Grant.  Indeed,  ad- 
mirable in  all  her  work,  she  excelled  in  bio- 
graphy. She  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
beautiful  and  saintly  personality,  and  her 
work  is  worthy  of  herself.  She  died  in 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  November,  1888.  Her 
pen-name,  "  Grace  Ramsay  ",  was  adopted 
to  please  those  interested  who  thought  that 
the  too  Irish  name  would  affect  the  popu- 
larity of  her  books.] 


THE    NOVEL    IN   THE    FIGARO.i 

(from  "robin  redbreast's  victory".) 

"  O  sister !  what  a  pity  you  went  away ! " 
exclaimed  Clement,  as  he  opened  the  door  to 
her ;  "  Madame  de  Genvriac  has  been  here 
ever  since  you  left.  I  believe  she  saw  you 
going  out,  for  she  came  up  a  minute  after, 
and  she  and  M.  le  Comte  had  great  laughing 
when  she  went  in." 

"Is  she  here  still?" 

"  Yes.     She  is  reading  to  him  now." 

"  Ah  I "  This  was  a  good  sign,  anyhow. 
Soeur  Therese  entered  the  room,  and  with 
a  polite  "Bonjour,  madame!"  to  the  visitor, 
proceeded  to  enquire  how  her  patient  had 
fared  during  her  absence.  He  reported  him- 
self most  .satisfactorily;  he  had  not  had  any 
crisis  of  pain,  and  the  time  had  not  hung 

>  By  kind  permission  of  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Monthly. 


heavily  on  him,  thanks  to  Madame  de  Gen- 
vriac, who  had  come  just  at  the  right  moment 
to  amuse  and  entertain  him. 

"Madame  has  been  reading  to  you,  I  see?" 
said  Scieur  Therfese  smilingly ;  she  was  grate- 
ful to  the  noisy  lady  for  her  good  offices  on 
this  occasion. 

"Yes,  ma  soeur;  I  have  read  him  all  the 
news  of  the  day ;  Monsieur  was  ignorant  of 
all  the  world  has  been  doing  these  last  ten 
days  or  so  ;  then  the  Figaro  has  just  begun  a 
most  amusing  story  in  the  'Feuilleton';  it 
has  made  him  laugh  a  great  deal :  you  must 
read  it  to  him  as  it  comes  out  every  day. 
But  perhaps  you  would  think  it  wrong  to 
read  a  novel  ?  Does  your  superior  allow  you 
to  read  any  books  that  are  not  pious?" 

"  She  allows  me,  nay,  my  rule  orders  me, 
to  do  everything  that  can  be  of  use  or  any 
pleasure  to  my  patient,"  replied  the  Robin ; 
"  I  am  delighted  to  find  out  a  way  of  passing 
the  time  pleasantly  for  him." 

"  Ma  soeur,  you  are  a — a — what  shall  I  call 
you  ? — a  saint  ?  an  angel  ?^which  do  you  like 
best?"  said  M.  de  Bois-Ferre. 

"A  good  nurse !  That  is  the  most  compli- 
mentary name  you  can  give  me,  because  it 
runs  a  chance  of  being  true,"  she  replied 
laughing. 

"You  are  the  very  pearl  and  diamond  of 
nurses !  I  am  so  grateful  to  you,  sister,  for 
your  care  of  him ! "  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Genvriac,  seizing  her  hand  and  pressing  it 
warmly.  "  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to 
prove  it?" 

Sister  Theresa  laughed  in  her  merry,  child- 
like way.  "  Pray  for  me,  madame ;  but  you 
owe  me  no  gratitude.  I  am  only  doing  my 
duty.  Ask  our  dear  Lord  to  enable  me  to  do 
it  better,  and  the  gratitude  will  be  all  on  my 
side." 

Madame  de  Genvriac  promised,  gathered 
up  her  velvets,  and  departed. 

After  this,  Sister  Theresa  read  the  Figaro 
aloud  regularly  every  day.  It  was  very 
unpalatable  reading,  but  there  was  so  far 
nothing  positively  wrong  in  it,  either  in 
the  paper  itself  or  its  "  Feuilleton  ",  and  it 
amused  the  count  highly.  About  the  third 
morning,  however,  the  story  opened  with  a 
chapter   which   sounded    rather    repugnant. 
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and  grew  unmistakably  so,  as  it  went  on. 
"To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  The 
guileless  spirit  of  Sa-ur  Thcr^se  failed  to 
apprehend  the  gross  allusions,  to  see  the 
vicious  current  which  all  along  had  been 
running  through  the  story,  and  which  only 
now  rose  more  visibly  to  the  surface.  She 
began  to  feel  vaguely  perplexed,  but  it  was 
rather  the  instinctive  shrinking  of  a  delicate 
soul  from  the  possible  approach  of  evil,  than 
the  definite  fear  of  one  who  clearly  recog- 
nized it.  Her  colour  rose  once  or  twice,  her 
tongue  imperceptibly  faltered  over  certain 
expressions.  She  did  not  understand  them ; 
it  was  like  the  taste  of  poison,  or  the  un- 
seen proximity  of  a  deadly  foe,  that  makes 
some  animals  shudder  involuntarily,  and 
betray  signs  of  horror  before  they  are  con- 
scious of  the  cause.  It  was  this  intuitive 
sense  of  an  unknown  and  hidden  danger  that 
made  the  chastened  pulses  of  the  nurse  beat 
with  vague  fear,  and  sent  the  blood  mantling 
to  her  cheek.  M.  de  Bois-Ferre  had  been 
waiting  for  this  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
exquisite  fun  to  him  to  watch  the  symptoms 
that  were  so  painfully  bewildering  to  the 
pure,  child-like  creature  before  him.  How 
much  did  she  understand,  or  how  little? 
Frenchmen  of  a  certain  school  have,  or,  at 
any  I'ate,  affect  a  cynical  disbelief  in  the 
angelic  element  that  exists  in  a  woman's 
nature,  that  instinct  which  they  owe,  per- 
haps, to  their  kinship  with  the  Woman  who 
crushed  the  serpent's  head,  the  lily,  whose 
whiteness  outshines  the  sun.  This  oppor- 
tunity furnished  a  curious  study  to  him. 
He  listened  with  a  smile  of  inexpressible 
amusement  as  the  Robin  Redbreast,  in  her 
infantine  simplicity,  read  out  the  poisoned 
passages,  generally  least  nervous  when  the 
poison  was  foulest,  tremulously  abashed  when 
there  was  comparatively  no  cause  for  it,  but 
when  the  veil  was  more  transparent. 

"  It  is  a  capital  story,  so  clever  and  amus- 
ing!" said  the  count,  as  she  finished  the 
chapter,  and  laid  down  the  paper ;  "  does  it 
not  amuse  you  very  much,  ma  soeur?" 

"No;  it  does  not  amuse  me  at  all.  I  do 
not  understand  it,"  she  answei'ed,  with  una- 
bashed simplicity. 

"  You  will  understand  it  better  as  it  goes 
on,"  observed  Gustave.  "  I  am  so  glad  Ma- 
dame de  Genvriac  came  and  found  it  out! 
It  is  a  capital  distraction  for  me ;  Vauban  is 
so  anxious  I  should  have  a  distraction." 

Soeur  Thcrfese  said  nothing ;  but,  by  and 
by,  after  reciting  her  Office,  she  went  to  her 
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usual  seat  in  the  window,  and  opened  the 
Life  of  the  Pere  de  liavigiuxn.  As  she  antici- 
pated, it  was  not  long  before  the  count  wanted 
to  know  what  she  was  reading. 

"  I  own  I  brought  the  book  with  the  idea 
of  reading  it  aloud  to  you,"  she  said;  "I 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  you  to  l>e 
read  to  now  and  then,  and  I  asked  our 
mother  if  there  was  a  book  in  the  library 
that  she  thought  would  amuse  you ;  she 
selected  this  one,  and  said  it  was  sure  to 
interest  you.  .  .  ." 

"I  will  listen  to  anything  to  give  you 
pleasure,  my  good  little  sister,"  he  said ; 
"  only  I  give  you  warning,  it's  no  use  trying 
to  convert  me.  I  told  Madame  de  Genvriac 
she  was  to  make  that  a  sine  qua  non  of  my 
letting  her  engage  a  nun  to  come  and  nurse 
me.  I  was  not  to  be  preached  to.  Did  she 
tell  you  that?" 

"  She  did,  monsieur.  I  promised  not  to 
preach  to  you.  Have  I  not  kept  my  word?" 
demanded  Soeur  Ther^se. 

She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  attended 
steadily  to  her  knitting ;  she  had  laid  aside 
the  book. 

"Yes,  most  loyally  so  far,"  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing; "has  it  been  a  great  penance  to  you?" 

"  On  the  contrary ;  it  would  have  been  a 
terrible  penance  to  me  if  I  were  obliged  to 
preach,"  she  said  good-humouredly,  "  besides, 
it  would  be  quite  out  of  my  vocation ;  we 
poor  nuns  are  only  permitted  to  preach  by 
our  example." 

"  What  are  you  ordered  to  preach  in  that 
way?" 

"  The  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour ; 
that  is  the  sermon  we  are  told  to  put  in 
practice  by  our  lives." 

"  Ma  soeur,  what  put  it  into  your  head  to 
become  a  nun?"  said  M.  de  Bois-Ferre,  after 
a  pause  of  some  moments,  during  which  he 
had  been  steadily  gazing  at  her. 

"  The  love  of  God,  monsieur,"  she  answered 
smiling. 

"Humph!  Are  you  an  orphan?"  he  en- 
quired presently. 

"  No,  thank  God  I  my  dear  parents  are 
both  alive." 

"Were  you  happy  at  home?" 

"As  happy  as  the  day  was  long!"  she  said 
heartily  ;  "  I  had  the  most  indulgent  parents 
that  ever  lived ;  they  had  only  one  defect, 
they  spoiled  me  dreadfully." 

"  Then  what  in  the  name  of  mercy  possessed 
you  to  leave  them?"  exclaimed  Gustave  in 
real  amazement. 
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Sceur  Tlierfese  laughed  joyously.  "I  have 
told  you,  monsieur.  It  was  for  love  of  our 
dear  Lord  I  left  them." 

It  told  him  nothing.  She  was  talking  an 
unknown  tongue. 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  the  love  of 
our  dear  Lord?"  he  said,  not  scoffingly  at  all; 
he  was  honestly  puzzled;  "what  proof  of 
love  to  Him  is  it  in  you  to  leave  youi-  natural 
duties  and  pleasures,  and  go  and  nurse  people 
who  have  no  claim  on  you?" 

"Ah!  that's  just  it;  they  have  a  claim  on 
me ;  because  He  loves  them,  and  suflFered 
and  died  for  them,"  answered  the  Robin, 
and  her  gentle  face  was  lifted  with  a 
sweet  light  upon  it  that  he  had  never  seen 
before ;  "  that  is  what  makes  it  all  easy  to  us, 
what  turns  the  hard  ways  into  soft,  what 
gives  us  courage  to  deny  ourselves,  and  serve, 
and  toil,  and  persevere:  the  thought  that, 
while  so  many  are  forgetting  Him,  we  at 
least  are  mindful  of  Him,  that  we  are  help- 
ing Him  to  carry  His  cross." 

What  strange  fanaticism  was  this?  Gus- 
tave  de  Bois-Ferre  had  read  of  such  things 
in  books  here  and  there ;  but  he  had  never 
believed  they  were  put  in  practice  by  sane 
human  beings.  Yet  here  was  one  most  un- 
questionably sane,  who  had  surrendered  her 
whole  life  to  their  control.  For  the  first 
time  he  began  to  wonder  what  motive  could 
in  the  first  instance  prompt  a  young  girl, 
born  in  comfort,  perhaps  in  affluence,  ten- 
dei'ly  nurtured  and  well-educated,  to  trample 
all  the  ties  of  nature,  and  the  joys  of  home, 
under  her  feet,  and  take  to  the  life  of  a 
servant,  nursing  all  kinds  of  people,  good 
and  bad,  rich  and  poor,  through  every  sort 
of  disease  and  sickness  that  humanity  sufi'ers 
from.  "  This  is  what  turns  the  hard  ways 
into  soft,"  she  had  said.  They  were  hard, 
then,  in  spite  of  the  love  that  prompted  her 
to  tread  them?  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
He  was  a  brute  and  a  fool  not  to  have  known 
that  instinctively.  Wliat  was  there  in  the 
service  of  his  own  sick-room  that  was  not 
lepugnant?  the  service  of  a  common  hospital 
nurse  performed  by  a  refined  lady  towards 
a  man  who  was  neither  father  nor  brother, 
kith  nor  kin  to  her  ?  It  was  the  triumph  of  her 
humility,  her  modest,  self-obliterating  charity, 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  this  before,  and 
been  pained  and  embarrassed  by  it,  but  had 
taken  it  as  a  natural  thing,  extending  towards 
Sceur  Therfese  little  more  than  the  gratitude 
that  we  feel  towards  a  servant  who  serves  us 
kindly  and  punctually. 


"Come  and  read  me  some  of  that  book  of 
youis,"  he  said,  impelled  to  do  something  to 
atone  for  his  ingratitude.  "I  want  very 
much  to  hear  what  it  is  like." 

"No,  I  will  not  read  it,"  she  replied;  "you 
said  it  would  bore  you;  and  M.  Vauban  does 
not  wish  you  to  be  bored." 

"I  only  said  that  to  tease  you,  ma  sceur. 
I  assure  you  it  will  amuse  me  very  much." 

"Then  I  certainly  will  not  read  it;  it  is 
not  a  book  to  be  made  an  amusement  of," 
said  Soeur  Therfese. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  will  not  laugh  at 
it;  I  promise  you  I  won't,"  repeated  Gustave. 

Sceur  Therfese  suspended  her  knitting,  and 
looking  at  him,  said:  "I  will  read  it  for  you, 
then,  but  on  one  condition,  that  you  don't 
ask  me  to  read  you  any  more  of  that '  Feuille- 
ton '." 

"  Ah,  no !  I  can't  agree  to  that,  the  'Feuille- 
ton '  is  much  too  amusing ;  I  must  hear  the 
end  of  it.  What  objection  have  you  to  it? 
It  won't  interfere  with  the  '  Pfere  de  Ravi- 
gnan'  the  least  in  the  world ;  we  can  have  the 
novel  in  the  morning,  and  the  'Pfere'  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  No ;  the  mixture  would  not  do  at  all ; 
they  would  spoil  each  other,"  said  Soeur 
Therfese;  "it  would  be  like  giving  you  op- 
posite kinds  of  food  that  must  disagree,  and 
doctors  never  approve  of  that,  you  know, 
monsieur ! " 

"On  the  contrary;  it  is  sometimes  very 
salutary,"  protested  the  count;  "when  you 
have  eaten  anything  unwholesome,  or  even 
poisonous,  they  give  you  its  opposite  as  an 
antidote." 

"  Ah !  then  you  admit  that  the  novel  is 
poisonous?" 

"  I  only  admit  it  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
Come,  ma  sojur,  don't  be  obstinate;  it  is  bad 
for  sick  people  to  be  contradicted ! "  he  said 
coaxingly. 

She  had  intended  all  along  to  yield;  but 
she  was  clever  enough  to  see  that  a  little 
contradiction  would  prepare  the  way  by 
stimulating  M.  de  Bois-Ferre's  curiosity,  and 
also  disarm  his  suspicions  that  she  was  bent 
on  converting  him.  She  rose  and  took  the 
book  from  the  table.  Before  she  had  opened 
it,  however,  the  clock  struck,  and  reminded 
them  it  was  the  hour  for  the  dressing  of  the 
wounds.  It  had  always  been  a  subject  of 
admiration  to  him,  the  skill  which  his  nurse 
displayed  in  this  operation,  uniting  such 
swiftness  and  neatness,  delicacy  and  strength: 
for  he  was  a  large,  strong-limbed  man,  and  it 
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was  necessary  to  raise  the  shattered  leg,  and 
hold  it  suspended  while  putting  on  the  band- 
ages, and  to  do  tliis  without  inflicting  acute 
pain  was  a  feat  that  required  a  practised  and 
a  skilful  hand.  Clement  was  there  to  help, 
but  the  lad's  good  will  was  not  of  much  avail 
against  his  nervousness  and  utter  want  of 
experience,  so  the  whole  task  devolved  on 
the  nurse.  He  watched  her  to-day  with  a 
greater  interest  than  usual.  It  was  certainly 
a  most  repulsive  task,  revolting  to  natural 
fastidiousness  in  all  its  details.  He  felt 
grieved  and  humiliated  to  see  it  performed 
by  one  who  was  not  his  sister,  and  whom  he 
could  not  class  amongst  those  who  undertake 
disagreeable  work  in  order  to  gain  their  bread. 
To  do  him  justice,  M.  de  Bois-Ferre  had 
never  looked  upon  Soeur  Thorcse  in  the  light 
of  a  person  whose  services  could  be  paid  by 
money.  He  had  not  thought  of  what  other 
kind  of  payment  she  was  working  for.  He 
had  simply  admired  and  wondered,  and  felt 
devoutly  thankful  for  the  state  of  society 
which  evolved  such  institutions  as  these  ad- 
mirable women.  His  feelings  were,  unknown 
to  himself,  very  much  those  of  the  pious  cat 
who  gave  thanks  to  a  benign  Providence  that 
provided  mice  for  the  food  and  entertainment 
of  all  cats ;  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  gentle- 
men with  broken  legs  were  the  final  cause  of 
Sisters  of  Charity,  or  of  Hope,  it  was  all  the 
same. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  suffered  as  much 
as  usual  under  the  pansement,  monsieur?" 
said  Soeur  Theriise,  when  it  was  over,  and 
she  was  arranging  him  in  a  comfortable 
position. 

"  No,  ma  soeur ;  I  never  suffered  anything 
to  speak  of,  only  I  am  a  cowardly  dog,  and 
cry  out  the  moment  I'm  pricked,"  said  the 
count;  "I  tried  to  be  more  patient  to-day." 

"  You  are  always  patient  enough,"  she  said; 
"  don't  put  too  much  restraint  on  yourself ; 
it  is  not  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  some- 
times it  is  a  guide  to  me  when  you  cry  out  a 
little,  I  know  I  am  hurting  you,  and  ti'y  to 
be  more  gentle." 

She  was  smoothing  his  pillows  as  she  spoke. 
M.  de  Bois-Ferre  bent  his  head  over  her 
hand  and  touched  it  i-everently  with  his  lips. 
There  was  a  moisture  in  his  eyes  that  was 
very  near  overflowing.  He  had  suffered 
more  than  he  owned  just  now,  and  the  effort 
at  complete  self-command  had  been  a  greater 
strain  than  his  exhausted  nerves  could  bear. 
Besides  this,  he  was  strangely  moved  by  the 
ministrations  of  Sreur  Ther6se,  so  tender,  so 


unconscious,  so  perfectly  natural  in  their 
kindness  and  simplicity.  She  saw  that  he 
was  overcome,  and  taking  her  crucifi.v  from 
her  girdle  she  held  it  up,  and  with  a  smile 
that  was  half  entreating,  half  humorous,  "  If 
you  would  kiss  this  it  would  do  you  more 
good,"  she  said. 

He  made  a  sign  for  her  to  approach  it  to 
his  lips,  and  then  turned  away,  and  was  silent 
for  a  long  while.  Sceur  Th6r6se  did  not 
volunteer  again  to  read  the  contested  book. 
She  went  back  to  the  window  and  resumed 
her  knitting. 

Monsieur  Vauban  came  earlier  than  usual 
next  day,  when  she  waspreparing  her  patient's 
breakfast.  M.  de  Bois  -  Ferre  was  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  in  his  meals  from  a  neigh- 
bouring cafe,  when  he  took  them  at  home, 
which,  indeed,  seldom  occurred;  but  the 
doctor  disapproved  of  this  arrangement  now, 
the  dishes  of  the  professed  cook  being  too 
highly  seasoned  for  a  feverish  patient ;  he 
must  have  nothing  but  the  most  nourishing 
and  the  simplest  food  —  strong  beef -soup, 
broiled  meat,  and  plain  boiled  vegetables. 
Steur  Therese  volunteered  to  prepare  all  this, 
and  with  Clement  for  marmiton,  she  managed 
to  combine  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  cook 
and  nurse.  She  undertook  it  so  simply  and 
spontaneously  that  it  never  occurred  to  the 
count  to  be  surpiised,  or  to  consider  whether 
it  was  too  much  for  her,  or  work  that  she 
was  not  accustomed  to.  If  Madame  de  Gen- 
vriac  had  offered  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
superintend  the  concoction  of  a  tisane,  he 
would  have  been  immensely  surprised  and 
amused  at  the  incongruity  of  the  thing.  But 
then  Madame  de  Gen%Tiac  was  a  fine  lady. 
It  was  against  all  the  laws  of  nature  that  she 
should  set  her  bronze  or  satin  foot  on  the 
tiled  floor  of  a  kitchen. 

"What!  Did  I  give  you  permission  to 
read?"  cried  the  doctor,  who  found  M.  de 
Bois-Ferre  engrossed  in  the  Figaro  when  he 
entered;  "I  said  you  might  be  read  aloud  to 
so  long  as  it  did  not  fatigue  you ;  I  cant  yet 
allow  you  to  read  yourself ;  it  is  a  strain  on 
you  holding  the  paper ;  why  do  you  not  let 
S«ur  Therese  read  to  you  ?" 

"  She  does  not  approve  of  the  Figaro,''  said 
the  young  man,  "  and  there  is  a  very  amusing 
'  Feuilleton '  in  it  that  I  want  to  see  the  end 
of." 

"  Pshaw  !  Nonsense !  She  will  read  it. 
She  is  much  too  sensible  to  refuse.  I  cannot 
have  you  strain  your  neck  trying  to  read;  it 
fatigues  the  spine." 
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Soeur  Ther^se  came  in,  and  the  usual  morn- 
ing's services  were  performed  by  herself  and 
the  doctor.  The  wounds  showed  still  the 
same  unfavourable  symptoms.  Tilings  were 
not  worse,  but  decidedly  no  better. 

"He  makes  no  progress,  doctor?"  she  said, 
when  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

"No;  still,  on  the  whole,  I  am  moi^e  hope- 
ful about  him ;  he  ought  to  be  a  great  deal 
worse  by  this  time,  unless  he  is  to  recover. 
There  is  less  fever.  You  must  keep  him 
amused;  read  aloud  to  him  anything  he 
fancies.  He  said,  half  in  a  joke,  that  you 
would  not  read  the  Figaro  for  him ;  that  is 
nonsense ;  he  must  be  kept  amused  at  any 
price.  You  are  not  so  foolish,  ma  soeur,  as 
to  refuse  to  do  anything  that  is  necessary  for 
your  patient?" 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  read  bad 
books?"  said  Soeur  Therfese.  "I  will  read 
till  I  am  hoarse  if  he  will  listen  to  good 
ones." 

"Tut,  tut!  what  squeamishness  is  this!" 
exclaimed  the  medical  man,  confronting  her, 
with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  irritation. 
"  I  never  knew  you  shirk  your  duty  before, 
ma  soeur.  I  order  you  to  read  aloud  any 
book  that  can  divert  your  patient's  mind, 


and  keep  him  from  dwelling  on  his  wounds 
and  other  painful  subjects.  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  now  that  he  is  in  very  great  trouble. 
He  does  not  yet  know  it  himself ;  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  to  keep  it  from  him,  to 
prevent  its  getting  into  the  Figaro  precisely, 
and  to  keep  people  away.  That  mare  that 
he  piized  so  much  is  dead;  she  was  shot  at 
once,  as  Madame  de  Genvinac  foolishly  told 
him  ;  the  other  story  was  got  up  to  undo  the 
mischief." 

"After  all,  doctor,  a  horse  can  be  re- 
placed?" said  Soeur  Therfese,  but  slightly 
moved  by  the  startling  information. 

"The  loss  of  this  one  just  at  this  moment 
is  nothing  short  of  ruin,  I  believe,  to  M.  de 
Bois-Ferre.  If  he  recovers,  he  may  curse  us 
both  for  not  letting  him  die ;  but  we  can't 
consider  that :  our  business  is  to  cure  him." 

M.  Vauban  passed  out,  and  went  down 
the  stairs,  humming  a  snatch  from  an  old 
song.  He  was  neither  heartless  nor  cynical, 
but  a  long  professional  career  had  inured 
him  to  the  most  painful  and  critical  experi- 
ences. He  was  sorry  for  Bois-Ferre,  and 
was  doing  his  best  for  him ;  but  what  most 
needed  his  compassion  he  could  not  take  au 
serieux. 
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THE  COW  CHARMER.1 
(from  "a  kish  of  brogues".) 

"Och!   she's  bravely,  Mickel — bravely,  if 
the  Lord  spares  her,"  Larry  Hanlon  answered 

1  By  kind  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher. 


to  his  friend,  Michael  Duffy,  as  the  latter 
volunteered  assistance  to  drive  the  new  pur- 
chase up  the  lane  home  from  the  fair  of 
Crossmaglen. 

"Troth,  she  is! — a  fine  figure  of  a  cow  all 
out ;  an'  as  you  say,  sure,  if  she's  lucky, 
Larry,  it's  everythin'." 

"  That's  it,  avick ! "  Larry  continued,  in 
the  mildly  deprecatory  tone  of  a  man  who 
considei-ed  he  had  got  a  safe  bargain. 
"She'll  give  us  a  dhrop  o'  milk,  plaze  God, 
till  our  own  comes  roun',  an'  thin,  maybe,  we 
could  put  a  bit  o'  beef  on  her  bones  and  send 
her  aci'oss  to  England." 

"She's  a  mountainy,"  Michael  critically 
observed,  turning  his  head  on  one  side  the 
better  to  observe  the  animal.  "  She'll  be 
hard  to  fatten." 

"Well,  she  is — she  is,"  Larry  acquiesced 
slowly  ;   "  but  she's  big,  Mickel." 

This  assertion  Michael  saw  no  reason  to 
dispute,  and — to   change   the   subject   frem 
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the  personal  characteristics  of  the  cow,  which 
he  rather  feared  to  discuss  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Hanlon,  the  puichaser's  wife,  who 
was  approaching  them  from  her  own  door — 
he  asked  his  friend  where  he  meant  to  put 
the  animal. 

"  By  gob !  I  never  thought  where  I'd  put 
her  at  all,  at  all.  There's  not  a  taste  o' 
room  in  the  cowshed  wid  the  rest  o'  the 
cattle,  an'  I  can't  keep  her  out  these  frosty 
nights  that's  comin'  on.  But  here's  Biddy, 
an'  I'll  back  her  for  some  scheme  or  another." 

Biddy  was  Larry's  better  half ;  indeed, 
she  might,  without  any  great  stretch  of 
imagination,  be  called  his  three-quarters. 
She  was  a  tall,  raw  -  boned  woman,  of  a 
remarkably  yellow  complexion,  and  addicted 
to  much  declamation.  Still,  as  her  husband 
used  to  say — and  who  had  a  better  right  to 
know? — her  bark  was  worse  than  her  bite. 
This  was  fortunate,  for  her  bark  was  very 
bad  indeed.  She  had,  however,  one  chink 
in  her  armour  — an  aversion  to  going  to 
either  fair  or  market ;  and  Hanlon  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  little  weakness  to  hold  his 
own  pretty  well  on  the  question  of  sales  and 
purchases.  I  dare  say  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  some  particle  of  cowardice  some- 
where in  him,  which  some  of  his  subordinates 
discovered  to  their  own  advantage.  Larry's 
wife  was  the  iron  warrior  of  her  domestic 
circle. 

Still,  Mrs.  Hanlon  reserved  to  herself  the 
right  of  criticizing  any  purchased  article  or 
animal,  although  she  rarely  cavilled  at  the 
price.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  a  little 
trepidation  that  Larry  waited  for  his  wife's 
opinion  on  the  cow.  His  friend  stood  by  in 
silence.  Michael  was  a  very  good  man,  but 
he  was  one  of  that  numerous  class — to  which 
the  present  writer  confesses  he  himself  be- 
longs— who  ai-e  bravest  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action.  Michael 
praised  the  cow  immoderately  coming  up 
the  lane,  but  he  was  no  such  fool  as  to  un- 
mask his  forces  to  the  sweeping  artillery  of 
Mrs.  Biddy,  till  he  knew  in  what  direction 
these  same  guns  were  pointed. 

"She's  a  good  figure  of  a  cow,"  Mrs. 
Hanlon  murmured,  walking  all  round  the 
animal ;  "  an'  quiet,  too,"  she  added,  scratch- 
ing her  between  the  horns. 

"Wasn't  thim  my  very  words?"  Michael 
gleefully  appealed  to  Hanlon.  "  'That's  just 
Biddy's  cut  of  a  cow,'  says  I — 'a  fine  figure, 
wid  plenty  o'  bone  an'  horn,  an'  no  nonsense 
about  her.'    Didn't  I?" 


"'Deed  ye  did  that,"  Larry  responded. 
"But  where'U  we  put  her,  Biddy?"  he  went 
on.  "The  other  cattle  id  make  sthi-ange  wid 
her,  even  if  there  was  room  among  thim. ' 

"  Agh  !"  Biddy  answered  in  disgust,  throw- 
ing out  one  arm  like  a  railway  signal.  "Miii 
have  no  more  heads  on  thim  nor  a  bunch  o' 
sally  wattles !  Come  along  !  We'll  put  her 
in  the  castle,  to  be  sure." 

"The  Lord  betune  us  an'  harm,  Biddy, 
no  !"  Larry  exclaimed,  in  utter  astonishment, 
forgetting  that  his  wife's  decrees  were  more 
immutable  than  the  proverbial  legislation  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians. 

"Why  not?"  Biddy  demanded,  stopping 
short ;  and  the  cow — which  seemed  to  have 
taken  naturally  to  her  mistress  from  a  general 
sense  of  boniness — or,  as  Michael  Duffy  called 
it,  "  figure  ",  common  between  them — stopped 
also.  "  I  axed  ye,  Larry  Hanlon,  why 
not?" 

Larry,  whose  mental  barometer  always 
ran  down  to  "  stormy  "  when  his  wife  called 
him  by  his  full  name,  stammered  out : 

"AVhy — I  thought — maybe — Biddy,  dear 
— that  it  widn't  be  just  right.  Maybe  the 
'  good  people ' — God  save  us — widn't  like  it. 
Sure,  ye  know  the  castle's  on  their  walk,  an' 
that  they  built  it  thimselves,  all  in  one 
night,  an'  we  never  put  any  livin'  thing  into 
it  afore,  barrin'  turf." 

In  truth,  this  was  an  objection  so  serious 
that  had  it  only  first  entered  into  Biddy's 
own  mind  she  would  no  more  have  thought 
of  putting  the  cow  into  the  castle  than  she 
would  of  putting  her  in  her  own  "bedroom 
parlour".  But  the  good  woman  was  com- 
mitted to  the  measure,  and,  right  or  wrong, 
she  had  a  soul  beyond  surrender.  She  was 
also  skilful  in  defence. 

"  An'  that's  all  my  thanks  ! "  she  grumbled, 
in  a  strangely  mingled  tone  of  pathos  and 
complaint ;  "  afther  me  turnin'  every  sod  of 
turf  out  of  id  wid  my  own  two  blessed  hands, 
like  a  black  slave  " — she  should  have  said  a 
yellow  one  —  "you  come  home  an'  tell  me 
when  you're  full  of  whisky  " — he  was  quite 
sober — "about  fairies,  and  castles,  an'  the 
Lord  knows  what,  as  if"  —  and  here  she 
gathered  strength  to  crush  him — "as  if  I 
didn't  know  myself  ten  times  more  about 
sich  things  than  you  or  one  belongin'  to  you, 
an'  the  charm  in  my  own  fanuly,  that  my 
cousin,  Jeiumy  Mulroy,  promises  to  lave  me 
on  his  dyin'  day,  glory  be  to  God  I " 

The  good  lady  walked  oflF,  leaving  her  hus- 
band  utterly   routed — the   cow,    with    that 
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unfailing  instinct  which  tells  the  lower  ani- 
mals their  real  master,  following  behind 
her. 

Castleshanaghas,  or,  as  it  was  more  popu- 
larly called,  Fairy  Castle,  was  a  small  ivy- 
covered  ruin,  standing  on  the  verge  of 
Hanlon's  farmyard.  Two  of  its  sides  had 
disappeared  half-way  down,  but  at  the  angle 
of  the  remaining  sides  there  stood  a  sub- 
stantial round  turret  of  considerable  height, 
with  a  circular  apartment,  of  about  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  at  the  top,  to  be  reached  by  a 
stone  staircase  winding  in  the  interior  from 
the  base.  The  first  floor,  which  was  the  onlv 
one  remaining,  was  composed  of  a  solid  arch 
of  masonry,  so  that  the  basement,  in  which 
Mrs.  Hanlon  had  decided  to  locate  the  new 
cow,  and  from  which  the  staircase  wound, 
was  an  arched  compartment  of  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  tower.  The  ruin, 
largely  overrun  by  ivy,  in  which  countless 
sparrows  had  taken  up  their  abode,  might 
have  been  picturesque  but  for  the  somewhat 
shabby  farmyard  surroundings  with  which 
Time,  that  old  satirist,  had  mocked  it. 
Learned  antiquarians  who  had  seen  it  said 
that  the  men  who  had  built  it  had  copied 
from  the  Spaniards.  This  decision  seemed 
profane  and  wicked  to  the  local  faith,  which 
held  that  the  structure  was  erected  in  a 
single  night  by  fairies  wherein  to  celebrate 
the  nuptial  festivities  of  their  youthful  king 
and  queen.  The  antiquarian  idea  was  there- 
fore rejected  by  the  neighbourhood  with  all 
the  scorn  which  such  an  unromantic  story  of 
the  castle's  origin  deserved.  "As  if  a  pair 
o'  bald-headed  ould  blades,  wid  their  books 
an'  maps  an'  goggles,  could  tell  more  about 
it  in  a  quarther  of  an  hour  nor  dacent,  sin- 
sible  Christians,  wid  charms  in  their  families, 
who  wor  lookin'  at  it  all  their  lives,  an'  could 
see  the  very  road  the  fairies  thravelled  every 
blessed  day  they  riz  ! "  By  which  description 
there  is  ample  reason  to  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Hanlon  meant  herself. 

It  was  not  without  grave  misgivings  that 
she  led  the  way  to  the  fairy  castle.  But 
what  would  you  have  a  woman  do?  Her 
character  for  consistency  —  or,  what  was 
much  the  same,  for  obstinacy — was  at  stake ; 
and,  as  she  flung  out  all  the  turf  in  the 
touching  manner  she  had  described,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  cow,  in  the  cow 
should  go.  Besides,  the  desecration  of  the 
fairy  boudoir,  if  there  were  a  desecration  in 
the  transaction,  was  clearly  at  her  husband's 
door,  not  at  hers,  for  he  was  the  first  to  drag 


fairies  into  the  matter.  Clearly  Mrs.  Hanlon 
was  in  the  right  anyhow. 

Into  the  castle,  therefore,  the  cow  was  in- 
ducted. She  was  littered,  fed,  watered,  and 
milked — and  a  good  yield  of  milk  she  gave, 
too,  it  was  remarked.  Then  some  hay  was 
left  her  for  consumption  during  the  night, 
and,  to  make  all  safe,  a  chain  and  padlock 
was  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  door — the 
only  modern  portion  of  the  structure — and 
carefully  locked  by  Biddy's  own  hand. 

Mrs.  Hanlon  was  not  a  person  disposed  to 
let  her  bone  go  with  the  dog,  or  her  cow 
with  the  fairies,  without  a  struggle ;  so,  after 
she  had  put  all  the  children  to  bed,  and 
before  she  herself  retired,  she  stole  out  and 
listened  cautiously  at  the  castle  door.  The 
cow  was  all  right,  and  could  be  distinctly 
heard  grinding  away  at  her  hay.  The  good 
woman  made  a  sacred  sign  at  the  door  and 
withdrew. 

But  the  new  inhabitant,  being  a  cow  of  a 
capacious  stomach  —  several  capacious  sto- 
machs, I  believe  I  should  say — and  of  an 
energetic  turn  of  mind  on  the  question  of 
supplies,  no  sooner  had  she  devoured  all  the 
hay  which  had  been  set  before  her  than  she 
began  to  explore  the  premises  for  more. 
With  this  laudable  intention  she  traversed 
round  and  round  her  domain,  and  when  she 
stopped,  rather  disgusted  with  her  fruitless 
eff"orts,  she  found  her  nose  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spiral  staircase,  up  which  she  scented 
the  fresh  night  air.  She  had  been  bred  upon 
the  mountains,  and  was  accustomed  from  her 
infancy  to  poke  her  nose  and  force  her  body 
into  all  sorts  of  rocky  nooks  and  crevices  in 
search  of  food.  There  was  no  telling  what 
undiscovered  treasure  lay  above  these  steps. 
What  loads  of  hay^  what  acres  of  scented 
meadow,  what  pits  of  succulent  and  luscious 
turnips  might  not  lie  beyond  her  and  above 
her !  One  trifling  eflbrt  and  the  blissful  El 
Dorado  she  had  often  dimly  dreamt  of  on 
her  sunny  mountain-sides  in  happy  calfhood 
might  be  her  own.  Talk  not  of  Jack  and 
his  Beanstalk  as  peculiar  only  to  the  human 
tribe.  Nature  prompting  for  supplies  is  the 
real  parent  of  romance.  The  cow  began  to 
ascend.  No  doubt,  when  she  got  some  way 
up,  "hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope"  must 
have  crossed  and  recrossed  the  tablets  of  her 
brain.  But  there  was  no  retreat.  She  could 
not  descend  backwards,  and  she  could  not 
turn  around.  There  was  clearly  nothing  for 
it  but  to  push  on. 

The  time  and  toil  it  must  have  cost  this 
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Chiistopher  Columbus  of  the  cowshed  to 
reach  the  New  World  she  was  searching  for, 
liuiiiua  in<i;ennity  can  never  reckon.  The 
Turret  Chamber,  somehow,  and  in  some  time 
before  morning,  she,  however,  reached, 
where,  pi'obably  exhausted  with  her  ascent, 
she  lay  down  to  rest.  The  descent  the  poor 
beast  was  never  destined  to  accomplish. 

Mrs.  HanloD,  who  was  about  betimes  in 
the  morning,  hastened  to  inspect  the  new 
purchase.  She  unlocked  the  castle  door  and 
walked  in,  at  first  .step  incredulous  of  the 
evidence  of  her  eyesight,  and  then  in  blank 
amazement.  She  lushed  back  wildly  to  the 
dwelling-house,  and,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
accosted  her  husband,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
dressing : 

"  Come  out  o'  that,  I  say !  But  it's  you 
that's  long  in  decoratin'  yourself !  An'  sure, 
the  bed  might  be  stole  from  anondher  us 
afore  you'd  miss  it  if  ye  hadn't  me  to  look 
afther  ye.  Here's  a  nice  affair !  The  new 
oow  stole  out  o'  the  stable  from  us,  an'  you 
takin'  it  as  quiet  as  if  nothin'  happened. 
D'ye  hear  me,  I  say?  The  new  cow's  stole 
out  o'  the  stable ! " 

"  Is  id  out  o'  the  castle,  Biddy?"  Larry  en- 
quired from  the  bedroom. 

"Ay,  out  o'  the  castle,  if  ye  like  that 
betther,  though  it's  all  the  one  to  me  it 
seems  whin  she  is  gone,  castle  or  no  castle," 
Biddy  retorted. 

"Are  ye  sure  ye  looked  all  roun'  inside, 
Biddy?"  the  husband  interrogated,  still  un- 
seen. 

"Sure?  Musha,  that's  a  nice  thing  to  ax 
me,  as  if  I  was  an  omadhawn,  instead  o'  yer 
own  born  wife  on  the  fiure  wid  ye.  I  tell  ye 
she's  not  in  id.  I  took  the  key  an'  opened 
the  door  myself." 

"  An'  did  they  break  the  lock,  or  dhraw 
the  staple,  or  what?"  Larry  enquired,  making 
his  appearance  with  only  one  stocking  on. 

"The  not  a  break  or  breck  was  on  it," 
Biddy  answered,  as  though  the  question  was 
irrelevant.  "What  wid  it  be  bruck  for? 
Wasn't  it  myself  that  locked  it  last  night, 
an'  myself  that  opened  it  this  mornin'  ?  But 
the  divil  resave  the  cow  (God  pardon  me!) 
was  inside ! " 

"Aw!  Biddy,  jewel,  it's  not  good  she 
was!"  Han  Ion  cried,  staggered  at  the  sus- 
picion which  began  to  cross  him. 

"  Sure  we  hadn't  time  to  tell  whether  she 
was  good,  bad,  or  middlin',"  Mrs.  Hanlon 
answered,  purposely  misu'nderstanding  him  ; 
"  an'  if  she  was  the  worst  cow  that  ever  gev 


the  makin's  of  a  churnin',  you're  not  goia'  to 
let  her  wid  the  robbers  that  way — the  vaga- 
bonea 1 " 

"Biddy,  Biddy,  mind  what  y'are  sayin'!" 
Larry  murmured  mysteriously.  "She  wasn't 
good  to  meddle  wid,  I  mane;  an'  it's  the 
fairies  has  her  this  minute,  or  I'm  much  mia- 
taken.  Don't  you  say  the  doore  wa«  lfx;ked, 
a-hagur?" 

The  impossibility  of  abstracting  the  cow 
through  the  keyhole  now  presented  itself  tn 
the  excited  housewife  for  the  fii-st  time,  and 
as  locks  were  regarded  with  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  that  primitive  region — the  idea  of 
a  duplicate  key  never  once  entered  the  ima- 
gination of  the  worthy  couple. 

Here  was  a  new  and  far  more  serious 
view  of  things.  Had  she,  the  prudent,  pious 
Mrs.  Hanlon,  who  had  a  charm  in  her  own 
family,  been  guilty  of  the  iniquity  of  advis- 
ing— nay,  commanding — that  an  insult  should 
be  offeied  to  the  most  vindictive  portion  of 
the  invisible  creation ?  For  seveial  moments 
she  was  stricken  dumb.  But  Biddy  Hanlon 
was  not  the  woman  to  remain  long  un- 
decided. 

"  Look  about  ye,  Larry,"  she  said,  still 
taking  the  initiative ;  "  maybe  they  left  her 
down  at  O'Flynn's  fort,  the  way  they  did 
Jenny  Gallagher's  baby,  the  great  God  pre- 
sarve  us!"  and  the  good  dame  reverently 
raised  her  hands  and  eyes  and  perfoi-med  a 
devout  curtsy. 

"Oh  !  throth  I'll  look  all  round  the  whole 
place  afore  I  rise  any  rout  at  all  about  her," 
Larry  remarked,  with  a  slight  savour  of  the 
matter-of-fact  about  him.  "Maybe  she  got 
out  some  way." 

They  searched  the  farmyard  and  buildings, 
up  and  down  and  in  and  out ;  they  searched 
the  fields,  the  fairy  fort,  highways  and  by- 
ways all  the  countiy  around,  and  all  with- 
out success,  because  they  never  thought  of 
searching  at  the  top  of  the  castle. 

Then  they  sent  for  Jemmy  Mulroy,  the 
cow-charmer. 

Jemmy  could  charm  back  the  milk  to  a 
cow  that  had  lost  it.  Where  was  the  wonder, 
then,  if  he  could  charm  back  a  cow  to  her 
byre?  And  if  he  sometimes  failed  to  restore 
the  missing  commodity  to  its  rightful  owner, 
he  never  failed  to  tell  him  who  it  was  that 
had  it,  which  was  the  next  best  thing  and  a 
comfort  in  itself,  as  the  crime  was  certain  to 
be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  someone  with 
whom  the  loser  was  only  on  indifferent 
terms.      So  that  if  Jemmy  could  not  quite 
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recover  the  cow  for  his  cousins,  there  was  uo 
doubt,  judging  by  analogy,  that  he  could 
tell  them  where  on  earth  she  was  gone  to. 
As  each  successive  natural  effort  to  trace  the 
missing  animal  began  and  ended  in  failure, 
the  Hanlons'  faith  in  the  strength  of  Jemmy's 
magic  increased. 

The  first  and  most  essential  requisite  for  a 
successful  issue  of  the  necromancer's  under- 
taking was  a  bottle  of  whisky.  Precluded 
by  the  stern  discipline  of  his  avocation  from 
demanding  it,  the  operator  usually  resorted 
to  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  a  pocket- 
corkscrew,  which  he  produced  in  the  presence 
of  the  uninitiated  employer  of  his  potent 
charms  with  the  suggestive  side  observation : 
"You'll  be  wanted  bineby  whin  the  bottle 
comes."  This  never  failed  to  illuminate  the 
dullest  intellect,  and  was,  besides,  productive 
of  a  vague  feeling  of  the  presence  of  mysteri- 
ous and  unlimited  mechanical  appliances, 
such  articles  of  personal  adornment  as  cork- 
screws being  rarely  seen  in  those  days. 

Jemmy  soon  responded  to  the  summons. 
He  was  a  little,  round-shouldered,  old  man, 
dressed  in  corduroy  breeches,  blue  stockings, 
and  faded  red  waistcoat,  and  a  light-gi^ay 
frieze  coat  of  the  swallow-tail  denomination. 
His  hat  was  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
settling  down  in  life,  and,  to  finish  all,  he 
carried  one  of  the  crookedest  walking-sticks 
that  ever  made  a  tortuous  passage  from  a 
man's  hand  to  the  earth. 

On  the  present  occasion  Jemmy's  cork- 
screw, having  only  the  ordinary  duties  of  its 
kind  to  accomplish,  was  closed  with  great 
solemnity  and  restored  to  its  resting-place. 
Jemmy  then  filled  a  glass  of  whisky  for  him- 
self, and  drank  it  off  without  further  cere- 
mony. After  this  he  filled  and  handed  a 
glass  each  to  Larry  and  his  wife,  ungallantly 
leaving  the  lady  for  last.  Then  he  lightly 
put  back  the  cork,  and  placed  the  bottle  on 
the  hob  beside  the  fire  for  his  own  exclusive 
sustainment  during  the  performance  of  his 
mystic  operations. 

Although  Mrs.  Hanlon  was  not  sufficiently 
inured  to  ardent  spirits  to  dispose  of  her 
portion  without  the  invocation  of  a  few 
tear.s,  she  struggled  bravely  with  the  task, 
lest  any  womanly  reluctance  on  her  part  to 
comply  with  her  cousin's  ritual  might  hinder 
the  efficacy  of  his  charms.  After  this  pre- 
liminary it  was  necessary  to  visit  the  scene 
of  the  abduction,  where  Jemmy  wisely  shook 
his  head  and  held  his  tongue.  On  returning 
to  the  kitchen  he  ordered  three  bottles  to 


be  filled  with  salt  and  water,  and  ranged 
beside  the  other  bottle  already  on  the  hob. 
The  childi'en  were  turned  out  of  the  house, 
and  Biddy  and  Larry  also  withdi'ew,  leaving 
the  chai'mer  alone. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  good  housewife, 
whose  impatient  curiosity  had  grown  the 
better  of  her  superstition,  stole  softly  back, 
and  peeped  through  the  kitchen  window. 
She  could  just  see  the  skirts  of  Jemmy's  coat 
round  the  edge  of  a  short  wall  which  screened 
the  fireplace  from  the  open  door.  He  was 
holding  a  low  conversation  with  the  bottles, 
and  she  withdrew  in  awe.  But  the  window 
had  a  marvellous  attraction.  Surely  there 
could  be  no  great  harm  in  a  respectful  peep 
by  one  who  might  herself  some  day  be 
initiated  into  the  complete  performance. 
Mrs.  Hanlon  again  reached  the  window. 
This  time  Jemmy  spoke  an  intelligible 
tongue.  His  words  were  addressed  to  the 
housedog,  which  had  remained  indoors,  and 
gave  him  some  annoyance  by  crawling  under- 
neath his  legs,  and  to  the  cat,  whose  luxuri- 
ous instincts  lured  her  to  the  pillowing 
roundness  of  the  necromancer's  shoulders, 
whei'e  pussy  had  established  herself  with 
such  a  general  sense  of  comfort  that  she 
could  only  adequately  express  her  feelings 
by  softly  bursting  into  song.  Mrs.  Hanlon, 
whose  commendable  desire  to  behold  as 
much  as  possible  had  impelled  her  to  squeeze 
her  countenance  into  one  corner  of  the  win- 
dow, saw,  and  amazement  filled  her.  Still, 
she  failed  to  discover  any  connection  between 
this  animal  intrusiveness  and  the  words 
which  followed : 

"  Yez  are  over  }ue  an'  yez  are  ondher 
me  an'  yez  are  all  roun'  me ! "  Jemmy  help- 
lessly exclaimed.  "But  sorra  bit  I'd  mind 
yez,  only  I  can't  stand  flays !" 

Mrs.  Hanlon's  nose  was  becoming  flat  and 
bloodless,  and  her  breath  had  dimmed  the 
glass  out  of  all  transparency,  but  if  Peeping 
Tom  himself,  and  the  whole  half-dozen  wives 
of  Blue  Beard  were  tugging  with  a  warn- 
ing at  her  elbow,  the  good  lady  would  not 
have  found  it  in  her  to  desert  her  post  of 
observation. 

"  He  is  fightin'  thim !  He  is  fightin' 
thim!"  she  thought.  "Law!  how  I'd  like 
to  see  thim ! " 

At  that  moment  the  cow  upon  the  top  of 
the  castle  lifted  up  her  voice  and  bawled. 

"By  the  powers  o'  war!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  they're  in  the  air  over  us,  an'  the  cow  in 
the  middle  o'  thim  I     No  wondher  Jemmy 
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said  they  wor  over  him  an'  ondlier  liiiii  an' 
all  round  him!" 

"  Moo-oo-ooh  ! "  bellowed  the  cow,  hungry, 
upon  her  lofty  eminence. 

"Where,  in  the  name  o'  gracious,  is  she? 
Is  it  up  the  chimbley,  Biddy,  dear?"  Larry 
a.sked,  rushing  up  with  the  childien  all  after 
him. 

"Whisht,  I  tell  ye!"  Biddy  answered. 
"She's  among  the  fairies,  an'  Jenmiy's  on 
their  tlirack,  magha  bragh ! " 

"The  Lcn-d  presarve  us  all  this  blessed 
day  ! "  Lariy  devoutly  ejaculated.  "  Jemmy 
is  the  hayro  o'  the  world ! " 

Again  the  cow's  plaintive  low  burst  above 
them,  and  one  of  the  quick-eyed  urchins 
disceined  drimmin's  face  and  horns  piotrud- 
ing  through  the  turret  battlements. 

"  Look,  Daddy,  look ! "  the  child  cried ; 
"  she's  above  on  the  top  o'  the  castle ! " 

"Musha,  more  power  to  yer  elbow, 
Jemmy,  jewel !  but  it's  yerself  that  done  it 
about  right  this  time,  anyway ! "  Larry 
roared  out,  losing  all  self-control  as  he 
danced  about  in  delight  and  wonder  on 
beholding  his  lost  animal's  ruby  visage  high 
up  among  the  ivy. 

"What's  this  noise  for?"  Jemmy  Mulroy 
asked  indignantly,  coming  to  the  door. 

"  The  cow !  the  cow !  ye  brought  her 
back  to  us ! "  Larry  made  answer.  "  She's 
down  as  far  as  the  top  o'  the  castle !  Give 
thim  launah  v:allah,  my  bouchal,  now  you're 
at  it,  an'  ye'll  have  her  on  the  ground  in  less 
than  no  time  ! " 

Jemmy,  whose  belief  in  his  own  success 
in  the  present  instance  was  of  the  vaguest, 
and  whose  sight  did  not  enable  him  to  per- 
ceive the  visible  portion  of  the  beast  upon 
the  tuiTet,  said,  with  an  eye  to  ultimate 
failure : 

"  Yiz  spoilt  the  charm  on  me !  I  just  had 
her  by  the  horn  the  very  time  yiz  bawled 
out  an'  stopped  me." 

Mrs.  Hanlon,  who  had  lemained  silent 
since  she  left  the  window,  wrapped  in 
admiration  as  she  was,  here  turned  a  look 
upon  her  husband  which  had  made  him 
wish  not  that  he  had  not  been  born,  but 
that  he  had  been  born  dumb. 

"  No,  Jemmy,  no ! "  he  answered  eagerly. 
"Sure  ye  have  her  anyway;  and  if  ye  can't 
finish  the  job  all  out,  maybe  we  can  manage 
to  get  her  down  ourselves." 

"  Let  me  see  the  crather  anyway,"  Jemmy 
said,  curious  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  cow's 
peculiar  eminence. 


Together  they  all  entered  the  enchanted 
castle  and  ascended  to  the  turret-chamber. 
On  the  steps  unmistakable  traces  of  the 
cow'h  progress  that  way  remained  visible  to 
all.     Not,  however,  to  Mrs.  Hanlon. 

"Begorra!  it's  climbed  up  the  steps  she 
did ! "  LaiTy  exclaimed,  brightening. 

His  wife  again  turned  upon  him  the  look 
already  mentioned,  and  the  little  flickering 
light  upon  his  countenance  was  made  gha.stly 
in  its  glare. 

"If  she  got  up  thim  steps  be  herself, 
Larry  Hanlon,  why  doesn't  she  get  down 
thim  be  herself?" 

To  this  poser  Larry  helplessly  replied  that 
maybe  she  wasn't  able. 

"Thin,  thank  God,  good  man,  that  ye  have 
thim  belonging  to  your  wife  that's  able," 
she  retorted. 

Jemmy  wisely  held  his  peace.  Such 
materialistic  suggestions  were  beneath  his 
notice.  Silently  he  ascended  to  the  cow's 
apartment,  silently  he  looked  all  round  it, 
and  silently  he  descended  to  the  earth — 
Mrs.  Hanlon  and  her  huslwnd  respectfully 
following  his  footsteps.  Thus  they  returned 
to  the  dwelling-house,  where  the  charmer 
took  up  his  whisky-bottle,  tilled  for  himself, 
and  partook  thereof.  Then  he  took  the 
three  other  bottles  containing  the  salt  and 
water  severally,  laid  them  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  broke  silence. 

"To-night,"  he  said,  "when  the  clock 
strikes  twelve,  tie  a  knot  on  the  cow's  tail 
and  give  her  one  of  these.  The  second  one 
ye'll  have  to  give  her  when  the  cock  crows 
once  in  the  mornin',  and  the  third  ye  must 
take  and  bury  in  the  garden  to-morrow. 
On  the  third  day  from  now,  if  yez  haven't 
got  her  on  the  groun',  yez  may  make  up  yer 
minds  to  fatten  her  where  she  is,  for  if  the 
fairies  milks  her  three  times  moi-e  she'll 
never  ate  green  grass  on  this  earth.  What's 
done  can't  be  ondone,  an'  I  wuu't  blame  any- 
one ;  but  if  yez  hadn't  inthrupted  me  at  the 
minute  yez  did,  it's  not  where  she  is  the  cow 
id  be  now." 

With  which  grave  reproof  of  curiosity  and 
levity  Jemmy  sorrowfully  filled  out  the  last 
drop  of  whisky  in  the  bottle,  drank  it,  took 
the  fee  which  Mrs.  Hanlon  had  silently  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  departed. 

The  charmer's  instructions  were  carefully 
complied  with  as  far  as  was  possible,  Larry 
and  his  friend  Duffy  braving  all  the  fairy 
terrors  of  the  castle  and  remaining  up  all 
night  for  the  purpose.     Just  on  the  stroke 
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of  twelve,  the  knot  was  gravely  tied  upon 
the  cow's  tail,  and  the  first  bottle  poured 
down  her  throat,  not  without  protest  on 
behalf  of  the  recipient.  Anxiously,  with 
strained  ears  and  backs  creeping  with 
affright,  the  two  friends  waited  for  the  cock- 
crow. The  caution  Biddy  gave  them  not  to 
sleep  was  superfluous.  Their  nerves  wei'e 
too  much  tried  for  slumber.  Once  or  twice 
Larry  started  up,  thinking  he  had  heard  the 
signal  he  was  waiting  for.  It  was  only  a 
trick  of  his  imagination.  Then  he  would  sit 
down  again  and  listen  to  the  blood  coursing 
thi'ough  his  ears — which  he  doubted  not  was 
the  echo  of  the  fairies'  feet — and  to  the  cow 
contentedly  grinding  her  hay.  Duffy  seemed 
less  communicative  than  the  cow. 

At  last,  clear,  long,  and  shrill,  "the  har- 
binger of  early  morn"  gave  them  warning. 
The  two  men  started  to  theii'  feet,  Larry 
holding  the  bottle  in  his  hand.  But  before 
they  had  time  to  lay  a  hand  upon  the 
patient's  or  rather  victim's  horn,  the  cock 
crew  a  second  time,  and  to  this  they  attri- 
buted the  subsequent  failure.  Down  the 
cow's  throat,  however,  the  fluid  was  destined 
to  go,  the  friends  cunningly  pledging  them- 
selves to  keep  the  mishap  from  Mrs.  Hanlon, 
which  they  did  for  three  months  at  least. 
They  felt  that  having  a  second  time  missed 
success  by  a  hair's  -  breadth,  even  Jemmy 
Mulroy  was  now  powerless  to  chann  the 
cow  to  earth,  "  charmed  he  never  so  wisely." 
So  they  took  his  hint  and  fattened  her  where 
she  was. 

It  was  a  tragic  termination  to  an  aspiring 
and  eventful  career.  A  temporary  roof  of 
sticks  and  straw  was  laid  across  the  turret 
battlement.  A  temporary  manger  was 
erected  underneath.  Then  up  the  weary 
steps  went  day  by  day,  supplies  of  hay, 
and  straw,  and  oilcake,  and  cabbage,  and 
turnips,  and  water,  and  bucketfuls  of  white 
mealy  drink,  hot  and  steaming,  of  all  which 
the  unsuspecting  prisoner  freely,  and  even 
ravenously  partook,  and  from  which  she 
apparently  derived  large  internal  comfort. 


But  her  high  mountain  birth  and  breeding 
precluded  her  from  much  obesity,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  fairies  must  continue 
milking  her ;  for,  though  she  devoured  twice 
the  quantity  of  food  of  any  stalled  ox  in  the 
barony,  the  resultant  accumulation  of  beef 
was  no  more  than  half.  Michael  Dutfy  said 
it  was  the  keen  air  so  far  up  that  did  it. 
One  day  the  usual  supply  of  edibles  did  not 
go  up  the  winding  staircase.  The  butcher 
man  went  instead,  followed  by  an  attendant, 
bearing  the  peculiar  arms  of  his  craft. 

I  will  draw  a  veil  over  what  ensued. 

Whether  it  is  that  fairy  money,  or  money 
derived  from  sources  over  which  fairies  may 
have  had  conti'ol,  has  a  way  of  multiplying 
of  its  own.  Jemmy  Mulroy  could  no  doubt 
tell,  but  I  cannot.  Anyhow,  it  was  lucky 
money  that  Larry  received  from  the  butcher 
for  this  cow.  Not  liking  to  buy  anything 
with  it,  lest  there  might  be  further  trouble, 
Larry  put  the  price  of  the  cow  in  bank.  It 
was  the  first  money  he  had  ever  put  away 
in  such  a  manner,  but  once  the  custom  was 
begun  he  rapidly  developed  a  taste  for  call- 
ing at  the  bank,  till  at  last  he  became  a  well- 
known  figure  at  its  broad  counter  on  a  fair 
or  market  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanlon  are  now  people  of 
importance.  They  ride  their  own  jaunt- 
ing car,  and  have  a  son  a  student  in  May- 
nooth.  But  with  all  Biddy's  worldly  success, 
she  sufi'ered  a  keen  disappointment  when, 
after  the  death  of  Jemmy  Mulroy,  she  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  his  charm  to  a  more 
distant  relative,  who  happened  to  possess 
the  advantage  of  knowing  Irish,  in  which 
language  alone  it  could  be  transmitted. 
Nevertheless,  her  pride  is  consoled  by  pro- 
claiming, whenever  an  opportunity  arises, 
that  there  is  still  a  charm  in  her  family,  and 
the  young  fellows  round  about,  when  they 
look  into  her  daughter's  bright  eyes,  and 
remember  the  fortune  waiting  for  her  in  the 
bank,  never  think  for  a  moment  of  disputing 
the  assertion. 


JULIA    CROTTT, 


[Miss  Crotty  was  born  in  Lismore,  Co. 
Waterford.  She  was  educated  by  the  Pre- 
sentation Nuns  there,  and  by  Miss  Lizzie 


Fitzsimon,  now  Mrs.  Walsh,  editress  of  the 
Providence  Visitor;  a  Rhode  Island  news- 
paper.    Miss  Crotty  lived  out  the  years  of 
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early  girlhood  in  the  stagnant  atmosphei'e 
of  an  Iri.sh  country-town,  receiving  impres- 
sions which  are  rendered,  sometimes  with 
appalling  faithfulness,  in  her  books  Neigh- 
bours and  The  Lost  Land.  Later  she  lived 
for  some  time  in  America.  Her  output  is 
small  but  very  remarkable.  She  is  no  Irish 
Idealist,  and  is  not  afraid  of  making  the 
black  really  black  and  not  only  the  dimmed 
white  of  a  dusty  angel.  She  is  the  first 
writer  since  Carleton  who  has  shown  fear- 
less realism  in  her  portrayal  of  Irish  char- 
acter, and  that  is  not  to  say  that  she  does 
not  love  her  people  and  deal  tenderly  with 
them  as  well.  Miss  Crotty  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  most  considerable  figures  in  Irisli 
literature.  The  following  extract,  which  is 
taken  from  Neighbours,  is  given  by  her  kind 
permission  and  that  of  her  publisher,  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin.] 


A  BLAST. 


In  the  pleasant  July  morning  it  was  cheer- 
ful to  hear  the  fishwoman's  loud  call,  "  Fresh 
— aloive  !  Fresh — aloive ! "  coming  down  the 
street.  For  a  month  the  Innisdoyle  people 
had  been  living  on  tea — tea-breakfasts,  tea- 
dinners,  tea-suppers — until  they  felt  dys- 
peptic and  withered  and  nervous.  And 
now,  "all  of  a  sudden",  the  new  potatoes 
had  come  in,  and,  to  crown  the  feeling  of 
plenty,  here  were  the  fresh  herrings  and 
mackerel.  Rose  Ellen,  blowsy,  and  fresh  as 
a  salt-water  breeze,  drew  rein  opposite  the 
gooseberry-woman's  stand  and  jumped  from 
the  car. 

"Yerrah,  Peggy  Dee,  woman  dear,"  she 
cried,  "what  in  the  world  ails  your  poor 
face?  'Tis  the  size  of  half  a  barrel — the 
Lord  save  us!  And  that  shiny  redness 
upon  it  —  'tis  terrible  dangerous  -  looking 
someway — " 

"Ah,  you  may  well  say  'tis  dangerous- 
looking,  an'  the  feeling  of  it  is  worse.  'Tis 
a  face,  Rose  Ellen,  that  will  be  the  finishing 
o'  me  I'm  thinking." 

"  But  how  did  it  come  on  you  at  all — sure, 
you  never  had  the  like  before — an'  what  is 
it?" 

"  Oh,  what  would  it  be,  an  unnatural  thing 
like  it,  but " — in  a  whisper  and  with  a  fear- 
ful glance  around — "  a  blast !  " 

Rose  Ellen  blessed  herself  and  looked  at 
the  stricken  one  with  awe. 


"'Tis  nothing  else  in  life,"  went  on  l''-'ggy, 
"an'  I  got  it  of  an  evening  three  week^  ago. 
I  was  out  gethering  a  bit  o*  dandeline,  for  I 
was  bothered  a  good  while  with  a  kind  of 
sickly  all-overi.shness,  an'  the  dandeline  is 
great  for  that,  when  just  at  the  burying- 
ground  gate  I  suddenly  felt  a  sting  o'  pain 
in  the  jaw  that  nearly  lifted  the  head  ott"  o* 
me.     An  houi's  aise  hasn't  ble.ssed  me  since." 

"She's  a  torminted  cr'ature,  that's  the 
Heaven's  truth,"  put  in  Mick  Dee. 

His  wife  glared  at  him.  "  L'ave  the  talk- 
ing to  me,"  she  said,  "you  that  could  sleep 
rings  round  you  while  your  poor  misfor- 
tunate  wife  has  to  be  tossing  and  turning  in 
her  misery.  Ah,  if  I  couldn't  give  a  .sorrow- 
ful histhory  of  myself  since  this  struck  me!" 

"  But  didn't  you  see  the  doctor  about  it  at 
all,  Peggy?"  asked  Ro.se  Ellen. 

"  The  doctor !  Ah,  the  blaggard,  sure 
'twas  no  use !  But  I  went  to  him  through 
the  fair  denth  o'  misery,  an'  he  commenced 
feeling  and  examining  the  lump,  till  I 
thought  I'd  fall  out  o'  my  standing. 

"'How  long  is  this  growing,  ma'am?' 
says  he. 

"  I  told  him.  I  said  nothing  about  it 
being  a  blast  though,  mind  you,  for  'tis  to 
bu'st  out  laughing  in  my  face  he  would, 
maybe. 

" '  And  you  did  nothing  for  it — saw  no- 
body about  it  all  the  time?' he  says.  'You 
neglected  it.' 

"  That  maddened  me."  ["An'  why  wouldn't 
it?"  said  Mick  Dee.  "She  that  saw  a  nation 
of  people  about  it,  an'  took  everyone  o'  their 
advice !  Bedad !  'twas  nothing  but  concoc- 
tions in  saucepans — "]  "  "Will  you  let  me  go 
on  with  my  story,  you  common,  ignorant 
vulgarian?  'Neglected  it?'  says  I.  'I  to 
neglect  a  jaw  like  that !  I'd  be  long  sorry. 
There  isn't  a  blisther  or  a  powltice  or  a 
stouping  that  I'm  not  afther  applying  to  it. 
Fly-blisthers,  nnisthard-raves,  horse-reddish, 
ky- in -pepper,  ground  cloves,  hot  roasted 
onions,  cowld  b'iled  turnips,  stewed  figs, 
mashed  potatoes,  linsid-male,  rice-an'-flour, 
soap-an'-sugar,  march-uialices  ^,  ground  ivy, 
camimile  flowers,  eldher,  ellum  bark — a  hun- 
dred things — I'm  the  remains  of  'em  all,  an' 
still,  doctor,'  says  I,  'look  at  the  jaw  I  have! 
Nothing  of  all  that  I  tried  suited  it  at  all ;  it 
got  worse  an'  worse.' " 

["Tliat's  what  it  did,"  said  Mick.  "You 
could  compare   it   to  nothing   but  a  house 
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a-tiie.  An'  her  appetite  is  gone;  a  fly 
would  ait  a  bigger  brekwist."]  "Can't  you 
keep  aisy,  you  talkative  disciple,  an'  I'ave 
me  explain  to  the  woman  ? 

" '  Doctor,'  says  I,  '  can  you  tell  rae  at  all 
what's  the  nature  o'  the  ailment  ?  There's  a 
b'ating  in  it  like  the  hammers-o'-death,  an' 
you  see  yourself  'tis  more  like  a  pudden  than 
a  Christian  f'ature.' 

"  '  What  would  be  the  use,  ma'am,  of  tell- 
ing you  the  name  and  title  of  it?'  says  the 
limb.  '  'Tis  a  bad  jaw,  an'  if  you  want  relief 
you  must  submit  to  an  operation — ' " 

"  But  I  wouldn't  stand  that,"  interrupted 
Mick  Dee.  "  '  If  ye  want  carving  an'  experi- 
minting,'  says  I,  'thry  it  on  them  without 
well-wishers.     I  daar  ye  to  touch  Peggy  !'" 

"Who  wanted  you  to  intherfere?"  cried 
the  patient  angrily.  "  Wasn't  I  able  to  do 
my  own  talking  and  take  my  own  part?" 

"The  allusion  to  the  operation,"  she  re- 
sumed, "  gave  me  a  sort  of  a  sinking  in  the 
inside — " 

"An'  why  not,  you  poor  soul?"  said  Rose 
Ellen.  "Sure,  everyone  knows  that  an 
operation  is  the  last  resource." 

" '  Oh,  dochtor,'  says  I,  when  I  coula  ketch 
my  breath,  'what  would  you  be  for  doing 
to  me  at  all?  Is  it  to  scarify  and  lance  the 
gums  you'd  be  wanting,  or  to  cut  a  piece  o' 
the  jaw  off  o'  me,  an'  I'ave  me  an  object  all 
the  rest  o'  my  days?' 

" '  All  I  have  to  say,  ma'am,  for  I'm  busy 
and  can't  waste  words,  is  to  repeat  that 
if  you  want  relief — for  a  time — you  must 
place  yourself  in  my  hands.' 

"Rose  Ellen,  I  may  look  like  a  fool,  but 
I'm  not  one."  ["  Faith,  you're  not,  Peggy," 
said  the  fish  woman  heartily.]  "An'  I  took 
good  notice  of  what  he  said  about  relie\ang 
me  'for  a  time'.  'Well,  then,'  says  I  to 
him,  '  if  that's  all  you  can  do  for  me,  let  us 
part,  in  the  name  o'  God!  I  suppose  my 
days  are  numbered,  an'  if  so,  I'll  go  to  my 
Creator  as  I  came  from  His  hands,  without 
being  hacked,  or  hewed,  or  dismimbered.' " 

"  Bully  for  you,  Peggy !  That  was  the 
way  to  talk  to  that  rogue  of  a  fellow  with 
his  knives  an'  saws  for  the  poor  human 
frame." 

"  It  was  Christian  talk,  at  any  rate.  Rose 
Ellen  Doyle,"  said  Peggy,  who  prided  herself 
on  her  theological  as  well  as  other  know- 
ledge. " '  I'll  take  medical  treatment  for  the 
jaw,  if  you  plaze,'  says  I,  an'  by  that  token 
he  knew  that  he  had  no  slack  customer  to 
deal  with. 


"  '  Very  well,'  says  he,  pretending  to  yawn, 
but  p'aceable  enough,  for  'tis  aisy  to  terrify 
the  like  o'  em  if  they  see  you're  knowledg- 
able,  'come  in  any  day  when  the  dispinsary 
is  open  and  you'll  get  some  drugs.' 

"  Up  with  me  next  day,  an'  'twas  that 
blaggard  of  an  assistant  of  his  that  was 
there.  What  did  he  do  but  give  me  a  bottle 
o'  stuff  as  black  as  my  shoe.  I'm  no  hand  at 
all  at  swallowing  boluses,  an'  so  I  tould  him. 
'Give  me  a  few  good  strong  pills,'  .says  I, 
'  instead  of  all  that  hedjus  wash.'  '  'TIS  the 
bottle  was  ordered  for  you  by  the  doctor,' 
says  the  impident  jackeen,  'an'  that's  all 
you'll  get.' 

"Paddy  Donnelly,  my  own  second  cousin, 
was  there  with  an  impression  on  his  chest, 
an'  he  was  afther  getting  a  box  o'  pills. 

"  'Bad  luck  to  'em,'  says  he;  'sui'e  I  can't 
get  the  like  down  at  all  only  by  cheiving  'em, 
an'  the  divilish  brat  wouldn't  give  me  a 
draught  of  some  kind  that  would  be  no 
trouble  at  all  to  me.' 

"That  was  my  chance.  'Paddy,'  says  I, 
explaining  it  to  him,  '  we're  both  under  con- 
stitutional thratement,  an'  therefore  our 
medicines  are  interchangeable.  What's  sauce 
for  the  goose,  you  know,  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  Give  me  the  pills  an'  take  the 
bottle  with  you.' 

" '  All  right,'  says  he  ;  '  sure,  "  exchange  is 
no  robbery  ".     We're  both  suiting  ourselves.' 

"Well,  would  you  believe  it,  I  took  the 
whole  box  of  'em,  and  never  a  stir  did  they 
put  in  me,  although,  in  addition  to  'em  I 
took  the  two  dozen  pills  that  poor  Tom 
Brown,  the  car-boy,  left  when  he  was  took 
so  sudden,  God  rest  him!  I  swallowed  all 
that  two  dozen — "  ["Except  the  three  or 
four  you  gave  me  the  night  I  had  a  touch  o' 
the  colic,"  corrected  Mick  Dee.]  "An'  not- 
withstanding, an'  nevertheless,  the  jaw  kept 
gethering  an'  gethering." 

"You  didn't  take  enough  of  'em,  I  sup- 
pose, Peggy,"  said  a  neighbour;  "people 
have  to  take  a  regular  coorse  of  constitutional 
medicine." 

"  I  knew  that,"  said  Peggy,  "  an'  so  I  went 
to  the  dispinsary  to  get  Paddy's  box  renewed, 
but  when  I  made  my  request  you  never 
heard  the  like  o'  the  language  of  that  on- 
mannerly  scamp  of  an  assistant.  He  was 
black  in  the  face  with  timper.  '  Bedad,'  says 
he,  'for  one  farthing  I'd  hand  you  over  to 
the  peelers  for  a  case  of  attempted  deliberate 
self-slaughter ! ' 

"  They're  vinimous  cats,  them  doctors,  an' 
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they  had  it  in  for  me  for  refusing  the  opera- 
tion, so  I  said  to  myself  I'd  avoid  'em  for  a 
while.  Look,  Rose  Ellen,  at  that  for  a  surge 
o'  cowld  perspiration  all  over  me !" 

"  You're  very  wake  entii'ely,  Peggy.  Come 
over  with  me  to  O'Dell's,  an'  we'll  have  a 
little  drop  in  comfort." 

"Oh  no,  Rose  Ellen,  I  thank  you  kindly, 
but  whisky,  wine,  or  porter  would  be  the 
complate  ruination  o'  me." 

"  Yerrah,  sure,  my  mother  mentioned  that 
when  she  was  here  with  the  fish  lately  ye  | 
had  three  or  four  glasses  of  punch  apiece — " 

"  But  that  was  when  I  was  taking  James 
Hagai'ty's  advice  to  drink  all  the  stimilants 
I  could  get  to  build  me  up  against  the  wast- 
ing o'  the  lump.  But  Johnny  Ryan — an' 
he's  an  expariansed  man,  for  'twas  a  boil 
between  the  shoulders  that  killed  his  son — 
tould  me  that  every  drop  o'  that  kind  was 
adding  poison  to  the  jaw.  I  left  off  the 
drink  on  that  account." 

"Well,  you're  a  terrible  suflFerer,  there's 
no  doubt  about  that,  Peggy,  a  terrible 
sufferer,  poor  sowl.  I  have  some  grand 
fresh  herrings  there  in  the  cart,  an'  you 
must  take  a  couple  home  for  yer  tay." 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you.  Rose  Ellen,  an'  I'll 
take  one  with  thanks  for  Mick  Dee,  but  as 
for  myself  I  daarn't  touch  'em.  By  Norry 
Lane's  advice  I  was  eating  everything  that 
came  my  way,  for  she  said  'twas  a  great 
thing  to  feed  a  swelling  up  to  the  point  of 
seppuration,  but  Mrs.  M'Goldrick,  the  pin- 
sioner's  wife,  that  knows  a  bit  of  everything, 
for  she's  a  thravelled  woman,  declared  to  me 
I  was  fairly  'digging  my  grave  with  my 
teeth ',  an'  she  said  'twas  lowness  of  living 
suited  a  lump  of  any  kind.  So  I  gave  over 
the  aiting  too.  I'm  living  now  on  a  cup  of 
tay,  an',"  with  sad  resignation,  "I'aving 
everything  in  the  Lord's  hands." 

The  two  women  looked  impressed  and 
sympathetic. 

"  But  there's  one  comfort  in  it  all,"  went 
on  Peggy,  "there  isn't  one  that  passes  the 
way  without  the  kindest  enquiries." 

"  Oh,  begor !  that's  the  truth,"  said  Mick 
Dee.  "  'Tis  nothing  but  axing  her  all  about 
it.     'Tis  a  great  wonder  of  a  face  to  'em." 

"Well,  listen  to  that!  Wouldn't  anyone 
think,  to  hear  that  mass  of  ignorance,  that 
'tis  out  of  mere  curiosity  the  people  queshtion 
me  about  my  affliction,  when  'tis  through  the 
very  heighth  of  respect  an'  goodwill.  But 
that  was  his  way  ever  an'  always,  to  lessen 
by  his  ignorance  the  dacent,  hard-working 


cr'ature  that  for  thirty  years  is  afther  stand- 
ing between  him  an'  the  Poorhouse — " 

"  But  I  did  my  share,  Peggy,"  Mick  Dee 
was  beginning  with  feeble  reinonsti-ance. 

"  Your  share  ?     How  /"  scornfully. 

"  With  the  donkey,  sure,  hauling  an'  carry- 
ing." 

"  At  ninepence  a  day  I  Yerrah,  go  to  gras.s, 
man  !  You  an'  your  once-a-week  jobs,  what 
a  help  they  were  to  support  you  an'  your 
son !  Go,  you  man  o'  misfortune,  an'  tackle 
the  donkey  so  that  I  can  go  home  an'  rest  on 
my  bed,  an'  be  out  o'  the  sighth  an'  hearing 
of  you  for  a  while ! " 

Mick  Dee  shuffled  off  obediently. 

"God  help  him!"  said  Rose  Ellen;  "he's 
feeling  purty  blue  these  times." 

"  Ah,  but  if  you  saw  an'  heaid  him  Tue.sday 
night  when  I  was  making  my  will — " 

"  Making  your  will  ?     Were  you  that  bad, 

Peggy?" 

"I  was  so  bad  in  my  head  an'  mind  an' 
feelings  in  general,  that  no  one  but  the  Lord 
an'  myself  knows  it.  I  had  no  other  prospect 
before  me  but  that  the  morning  would  see 
me  launched  into  Eternity.  "Tis  a  solemn 
thought,  an'  one  that  a  person  of  a  right 
conscience  an'  understanding  can't  forget  in 
a  hurry.  An'  so  with  death  staring  me  in 
the  face,  I  called  out  as  well  as  my  weakness 
would  let  me.  '  Mick  Dee  I '  says  I.  '  Yes, 
Peggy,'  says  he,  coming  over  from  the  di'esser, 
where  he  had  his  head  in  among  the  plates, 
groaning  an'  sobbing.  'What  is  it,  Peggy?' 
says  he.  '  I'm  going  to  make  my  last  will 
an'  testament,'  says  I.  With  that  you  never 
heard  such  a  cry  as  they  aU  sot  up,  for 
although  I  hadn't  a  blood  -  relation  among 
that  houseful  o'  neighbours,  still  they  all 
knew  me  an'  respected  me,  an'  grieved  for 
my  sad  case.  '  That  double-shawl  o'  mine,' 
says  I,  'that  Father  Mulrenin  gave  me  last 
Cluistmas  twelve  years,  give  that  to  my 
cousin  Mary  at  the  Pill.  She's  the  only  one 
o'  my  father's  people  left  in  Ireland  now,  an' 
although  she's  rich  an'  I'm  poor — although 
she  can  come  hei"e  with  her  tliree  pounds' 
worth  of  fish  at  a  time,  while  I  have  no 
better  stock  than  a  few  gallons  o'  goose- 
berries, or  a  bag  o'  apples,  or  a  Iwx  o'  sprats, 
an'  although  she  never  once  had  the  kind 
heart  to  say  "Peggy,  are  you  in  want  of  a 
male  of  vittlesora  shilling?"  still,  I  wouldn't 
like  Father  Mulrenin's  token  o'  resi>ect  to  go 
out  o'  the  family.  So  give  it  to  Mary  Bree,' 
says  I,  '  an'  long  may  she  wear  it !  Give  my 
linsey   gownd,'  says    I,    'to    the    neighbour 
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that'll  lay  me  out,  an'  if  'tis  too  long  or  too 
short  I'm  willing  to  have  her  change  it  to 
suit  herself.  Mv  hooded  cloak  that  I  broujiht 
from  home  with  me  nine -and -twenty  year 
ago,  when  I  married  Mick  Dee,  I  give  and 
bequathe  to  Rose  Ellen  Doyle — ' " 

"To  me,  Peggy?"  cried  Rose  Ellen  with  a 
kind  of  choke. 

" '  Give  it  to  Rose  Ellen,'  says  I  to  Mick, 
'as  soon  as  I'm  sthretched  in  my  long  rest, 
for  I  love  an'  like  her,  and  I'd  wish  her  to 
remimber  me.  An',  besides,  she'll  give  the 
cloak  the  care  an'  respect  that  a  cloak  should 
have.'" 

This  triple-barrelled  compliment  made  Rose 
Ellen  speechless  for  some  moments,  with  a 
mixture  of  pleasurable  and  sad  surprise. 

"  I  hope  'twill  be  many  a  long  day  before 
I'll  be  wearing  it,  Peggy,"  she  said  softly 
then. 

"Ah,  no.  Rose  Ellen,  as  I  tould  the  neigh- 
bours last  night,  I'm  a  doomed  woman. 
Well,  when  Mick  Dee  heard  me  giving  these 
directions,  he  began  to  bawl  for  dear  life. 
'An'  what'll  become  o'  me,  Peggy?'  says  he." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Rose  Ellen,  "  you  were 
the  good  partner  for  him." 

"I  was.  I  stood  by  him  through  thick 
and  thin,  kept  a  roof  over  him,  a  whole  coat 
to  his  back,  an'  he  was  never  without  his 
warm  male  of  vittles  when  he'd  face  home 
of  a  night.  An'  if  I  reminded  him  now  and 
then  of  my  seven  generations  an'  their 
dacency,  I  only  did  it  for  the  good  of  his 
•fiowl  and  to  keep  down  the  sthrake  of  im-  j 
pident  defiance  that's  in  Mick  Dee  by  nature,  j 
He  can't  help  his  natural  lowness,  an'  I'm 
not  finding  fault  with  him  for  it.  Where 
I'm  facing  we  must  forgive  an'  forget;  an', 
besides,  poor  Mick  has  his  own  good  points. 
'What'll  become  o'  me,  Peggy?'  says  he. 
'  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do,'  says  I.  '  Make 
sale  o'  the  donkey,'  says  I,  'an'  of  every 
thrap  in  the  place;  put  the  money  in  Mrs. 
O'Dell's  hands  for  safe  keeping  for  your 
berryin',  an'  go  up  to  the  Workhouse.  Fll 
look  afther  you  there,^  says  I." 

There  was  a  pause  after  that,  during  which 
the  woman  buying  fish  took  a  pinch  of  snuff 
and  blew  her  nose  vigorously,  and  Rose  Ellen 
sniffed  a  little. 

"  God  help  the  poor ! "  said  the  woman. 

The  telegraph  -  boy,  who  had  gone  into 
O'Dell's  a  few  minutes  before,  came  out  now, 
and  immediately  the  clerk  began  to  put  up 
the  shop-shutters. 

"I  wonder  who's  dead  belonging  to  the 


O'Dells?"  said  Rose  Ellen  with  concern. 
"I'd  be  sorry  to  the  heart  for  that  kind 
family's  trouble." 

The  sei'vant-girl  running  across  the  street 
was  stopped  and  questioned. 

"Oh,  don't  be  delayin'  me,"  she  cried. 
"I'm  sent  for  some  vinegar  in  a  hurry  for 
the  missis.  They're  burnin'  feathers  under 
her  poor  nose,  for  she's  in  a  dead  wakeness. 
Her  niece  that  was  taken  with  a  stitch  in 
the  side  this  moi'ning  an'  left  seventeen  little 
orphans  after  her." 

"Seventeen?  Murdher,  she's  a  great  loss! 
That's  frightful  bad  news  for  the  kind  woman 
over." 

"Don't  fret  about  it;  she'll  get  over  it 
aisj'  enough,  never  fear,"  said  Peggy  grimly. 
"They  took  it  mighty  calm  when  O'Dell's 
brother  went  so  unexpected  last  June  twelve- 
months— " 

"  But  he  was  a  wrack  fi^om  the  drink,  an' 
'twas  an  actial  relief  to  have  him  at  rest. 
They  were  half  killed  from  him — " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  very  well,  but  human  beings 
ought  to  have  some  feeling,  especially  them 
that's  no  great  shakes  at  the  soberness  them- 
selves, an'  I  didn't  hear  a  single  sigh  or  moan 
from  one  of  'em  at  his  funeral." 

"Mrs.  O'Dell  was  crying  under  her  veil, 
an'  so  were  the  little  girls,  an'  sure  there 
couldn't  be  deejDer  black  than  they  all  wore 
for  a  good  twelvemonths,"  said  the  neighbour. 

"What  matther  is  a  few  tears?  Sure,  a 
stranger  would  shed  'em  over  a  poor  fellow 
taken  before  his  time.  An'  as  for  the  crape 
an'  bombazine,  as  my  mother  used  to  say, 
there's  no  great  grief  in  mourning." 

"Well,  they  have  the  shutters  up  an'  the 
blinds  all  down  now.  'Tis  a  sori'owful-looking 
house — " 

"  'Tis  aisy  to  pull  down  blinds  an'  put  up 
shutters,  but  I'll  bet  you  a  pinny  that  not 
more  than  four  of  'em  will  go  down  to  Belfast 
to  the  funeral !  An'  that's  the  sign  that  I  go 
by.  'The  proof  of  the  pudden  is  in  the 
aiting.'  I  believe  in  the  grief  that  proves 
itself  in  a  big  an'  respectable  an'  feelin' 
funeral.  And  the  people  who'd  begredge 
to  spend  a  few  pounds  on  their  relations' 
burying  are  people  to  be  misthrusted  an' 
doubted—" 

"Well,"  said  Rose  Ellen  a  little  impatiently, 
"four  out  of  one  family  won't  be  a  small 
share  to  travel  so  far  into  the  Black  North 
— people  with  a  business  that  can  hardly 
spare  'em.  An',  Peggy,  they  were  always 
kind  to  you,  and  in  the  day  o'  their  trouble 
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it  would  be  dacent  and  good  -  hearted   to 
renumber  that." 

"  Oh,  '  kind ' !  Of  course  they  were  ;  but 
didn't  I  explain  their  r'ason  for  it?  It  waa 
because  they  couldn't  help  having  a  respect 
an'  a  veneration  for  me,  an'  when  people  wish 
to  do  a  good  turn  they'll  do  it  for  the  best- 
deserving  peison  they  know.  Ah,  there's 
Mick  Dee  with  the  donkey.     Here,  put  in 


my  cliair  an'  the  basket  of  gooseljerries  while 
I'm  going  over  for  the  cowld  vittles  to 
O'Dell's.  Good-bye,  Rose  Ellen.  Say  a  few 
prayers  for  me,  for  as  sure  an  I'm  talking, 
we  won't  have  many  another  shake-handn  in 
this  w'ary  and  sinful  world.  But  we'll  meet 
in  a  better  one,  plaze  God,  for  we're  a  pair 
o'  women  that  sthiiv  alway.s  to  do  the  very 
best  we  could!" 
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[Dr.  Stacpoole  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Church  Stacpoole,  D.D.,  of  Trinity 
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imaginative  prose  volumes.  But  in  the  light 
of  his  few  exquisite  poems  one  must  regard 
him  primarily  as  a  poet.  The  following 
examples  of  his  work  are  given  by  kind  per- 
mission of  author  and  publisher.] 


THE   STORY  OF   THE   MYSTERIOUS 
GARDEN. 

(from  "  pierrettk  ".) 

"  No,  I  will  not  have  the  curtains  drawn 
or  the  lamp  lit,  for  this  is  just  the  light  I 
require  for  the  story  of  the  cripple. 

"  It's  about  a  little  German  boy  who  lived 
once  in  a  village  in  Germany  near  Frank  fort- 
on-the-Main.  Though  he  lived  in  the  village, 
and  though  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
had  never  been  to  the  end  of  the  village 
street,  he  had  never  seen  the  village  pump, 
nor  the  blacksmith's  shop,  nor  the  linden 
tree  where  the  gossips  gathered  on  fine 
summer  evenings,  nor  the  village  inn  with 
its  porch  all  overgrown  with  roses. 

"  His  name  was  Carl  Memling,  and  he  had 
spine  disease,  so  he  spent  his  whole  time 
lying  upon  his  back  in  bed;  his  room  was 
very  bare,  but  then  it  was  very  clean  and 
very  tidy,  and  outside  the  window  grew  an 
apple-tree  which  was  sprinkled  every  spring 
with  pretty  pink  and  white  blossoms.  Then 
on  the  mantelpiece  stood  a  crockery  lamb, 
and  this  lamb  he  had  driven  to  ever  so 
many  imaginary  markets,  and  there  bartered 


for  ever  so  many  imaginary  articles,  from 
cakes  of  gilt  gingerbread  to  real  princesses; 
but  always  before  the  close  of  market  he 
would  barter  back  somehow,  even  after  he 
had  eaten  the  gingerbread  and  kissed  the 
piincesses,  and  home  the  lamb  would  1>e 
driven  to  its  place  on  the  mantelpiece,  to  be 
bartered  and  brought  back  another  day.  He 
knew  every  green  sprig  on  the  wall-paper 
by  heart,  and  the  old  spider  who  lived  in  the 
little  hole  above  the  window  -  frame  was  a 
sort  of  friend,  although  the  acquaintanceship 
never  ripened  into  any  real  intimacy.  Then 
Dr.  Marx,  the  Jewish  doctor,  who  came  over 
from  the  village  of  Friediichsdorff  every 
month  to  see  how  he  was  going  on,  gave 
him  a  '  struwelpeter ',  and  it  is  almost  worth 
having  spine-disease,  if  you  have  a  '  struwel- 
peter '. 

"What  is  a  struwelpeter?  Well,  now, 
listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  it  is. 

"  A  struwelpeter  is  a  twopenny-halfpenny 
book,  printed  on  bad  paper,  but  on  every 
page  there  is  a  picture  worth  two  of  any  of 
Aunt  Maria's  pictures — yes,  the  ones  she  is 
always  threatening  to  leave  to  Aunt  Martha 
if  Uncle  John  does  not  give  up  smoking 
cigars  in  the  dining-room — and  the  strange 
thing  about  them  is  that  though  they  are  so 
good,  they  have  never  been  grumbled  at,  for 
every  art  critic  who  looks  at  them  forgets  all 
about  fault-finding,  and  only  remembers  the 
time  when  he  was  a  tiny  little  boy,  and 
people  used  to  find  fault  with  him. 

"  So  between  the  struwelpeter  and  the 
spider  and  the  crockery  lamb,  Carl  Memling 
had  a  world  of  his  own,  and  in  the  big  every- 
day world  outside  he  had  many  friends. 
Father  Hans  the  blacksmith  made  him  a 
little  horse-shoe,  which  was  hung  over  his  bed 
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for  luck ;  and  Carl  Tropmann,  the  son  of  the 
butcher,  gave  him  a  paii'  of  skates,  for  Carl 
Tropmann,  though  he  had  neither  brains  nor 
sense  of  humour,  had  a  great  big  heart,  that 
somehow  always  led  him  right.  Stupid  people 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  skates  for  a  cripple, 
but  they  were  just  the  things  this  cripple 
wanted  most.  He  had  them  hung  on  the 
end  of  the  bed  where  he  could  see  them,  and 
he  would  slip  them  on  and  skate  to  all  sorts 
of  places  in  his  imagination. 

"Then  there  was  Gunhilde  Meyer,  the 
innkeeper's  little  daughter.  She  would  come 
and  spend  most  of  her  spare  time  with  him, 
telling  him  stories  and  exi^laining  the  pic- 
tures in  struwelpeter.  She  would  tease  him 
sometimes  just  as  if  he  were  a  real  whole 
boy,  and  this  made  him  love  her  better  than 
anyone  else,  for  nothing  irritates  a  cripple 
so  much  as  to  be  treated  by  everyone  too 
kindly. 

"One  day  he  asked  Gunhilde  why  father 
Hans  the  blacksmith  had  not  been  to  see 
him  for  so  long,  quite  a  month ;  and  Gun- 
hilde grew  a  bit  pale  and  hesitated,  then  she 
said,  speaking  in  a  low  voice : 

" '  Father  Hans  has  gone  to  Frankfort.' 

"  It  was  an  untruth,  for  father  Hans  was 
dead;  but  they  never  told  him  of  deaths, 
and  when  people  never  came  to  see  him  any 
more  it  was  always,  'Oh,  they  have  gone  to 
Frankfort.'  He  did  not  know  where  Frank- 
fort was,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  sad 
sort  of  place,  and  a  very  long  way  off,  since 
all  the  people  who  went  there  never  came 
back. 

"  He  knew  nothing  about  death,  or  about 
graveyards,  for  he  had  always  been  so  close 
to  death  that  people  held  their  tongues 
about  it  in  his  presence,  feeling,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  better  informed  than  they. 

"  Well,  one  day  later  on  in  the  autiimn,  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  Gunhilde  had  not 
been  to  visit  him  for  three  whole  days,  and 
he  asked  his  mother,  who  was  dusting  the 
loom,  why  Gunhilde  had  not  been  to  see 
him.  She  answered  without  turning  her 
head  that  Gunhilde  had  gone  to  Frankfort, 

"  He  .said  nothing.  But  he  never  asked 
about  Gunhilde  again,  or  why  she  had  gone 
or  when  she  was  coming  back,  and  everyone 
thought  him  hard-hearted  because  he  never 
asked  after  the  pretty  little  girl  who  had 
been  so  good  to  him. 

" '  It's  the  way  of  cripples,'  said  one  old 
woman  who  was  the  village  oracle.  'They 
care  for  naught   but  their  crooked  selves.' 


And  she  may  have  been  right,  but  some- 
times even  old  women  are  in  the  wrong. 

"At  all  events  he  put  struwelpeter  under 
his  pillow,  and  did  not  read  it  any  more; 
and  he  found  that  the  crockery  lamb  could 
be  driven  no  more  to  market,  for  the  road 
was  gone ;  and  the  skates  could  not  be  put 
on  again,  for  somehow  the  straps  would  not 
buckle.  He  grew  weary  of  the  room  in 
which  he  had  spent  a  happy  life,  and  his  one 
desire  was  to  leave  it  and  go  to  Frankfort, 
for  there  he  would  see  Gunhilde  and  father 
Hans,  and  all  the  other  people  whom  he  had 
known  and  who  had  gone  to  that  mysterious 
city  never  to  return. 

"It  was  winter  now  and  bitterly  cold; 
snow  had  fallen,  and  he  could  see  the  long 
icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves  over  the  win- 
dow, and  though  he  never  spoke  of  Gunhilde, 
she  was  the  one  idea  that  filled  his  head. 

"  One  night,  after  a  great  many  nights  of 
wakefulness,  he  woke  up  from  a  deep  sleep 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  the  moon  was 
peeping  in  at  the  window,  and  there  by  his 
bedside  stood  Gunhilde ;  she  was  dressed  all 
in  white  and  she  was  laughing  at  him. 

"  He  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if 
he  had  never  been  ill  in  his  life,  he  jumped 
out  of  bed  in  his  little  night-shirt  and  stood 
beside  her.  She  took  his  hand,  and  put  her 
finger  on  her  lips  as  if  to  say  '  silence ',  then 
she  led  him  to  the  door  and  down  the  stairs, 
then  across  the  hall,  and  into  the  village 
street;  it  lay  all  white  in  the  moonlight, 
and  the  whole  village  seemed  as  silent  as  the 
moon  herself.  He  saw  the  village  inn  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  the  pole  with  the  storkjs  nest  on 
top  of  it,  and  he  wanted  to  speak  and  ask 
questions ;  but  Gunhilde  still  kept  her  finger 
on  her  lips  as  if  to  say  '  silence '.  The  snow 
felt  quite  warm  to  the  feet,  like  cotton  wool, 
and  she  led  him  down  the  village  street,  and 
then  along  a  road  set  on  either  side  with  fir 
trees  till  they  came  to  a  very  old  gateway, 
just  two  old  rusty  gates  slung  between  two 
moss-grown  pillars,  and  on  each  of  the  pillars 
these  words  half  -  hidden  by  moss,  '  Mors 
janua  vitie '. 

"Gunhilde  pushed  the  gates  open  and 
they  entered  a  garden. 

" '  Now  we  are  in  the  garden,'  cried  she, 
'and  we  may  talk.' 

"But  Carl  Memling  could  not  speak  at 
first,  he  was  so  astonished  at  what  he  saw. 
Here  there  was  no  snow,  only  roses.  Roses 
blew  everywhere,  white  and  red,  and  there 
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were  arbours  from  which  music  came;  and 
as  they  passed  one  of  these  arbours  a  voice 
called  to  them,  and  turning,  they  saw  father 
Hans  the  blacksmith  sittintr  inside,  sraokinj; 
his  long  pipe  and  drinking  his  beer  just  as 
he  used  to  do  after  a  long  day  of  honest 
liard  work  before  that  time  when  he  went  to 
Frankfort. 

"'Why,'  cried  old  Hans,  "tis  little  Carl 
Memling !     Has  he  too — ' 

"But  Gunhilde  put  her  finger  to  her  lip 
as  if  to  say  '  silence ',  and  the  old  fellow 
stopped  speaking,  and  puffed  at  his  pipe, 
nodding  kindly  to  the  children  as  they 
passed  on. 

"They  walked  down  a  path  banked  on 
either  side  with  rose  bushes;  they  walked 
with  their  arms  round  each  other,  and  they 
forgot  to  talk. 

"'Art  thou  happy?'  once  asked  Gunhilde. 

'"I  am  happy,'  answered  little  Carl  Mem- 
ling.  '  But,  Gunhilde,  tell  me  what  call  they 
this  garden,  and  why  have  I  never  been  here 
before?' 

"  "Tis— Frankfort,'  answered  she,  with  a 
sly  smile ;  '  ask  me  no  more  about  it  than 
that.'  And  as  she  spoke  she  plucked  a  white 
rose  from  a  bush,  and  began  to  scatter  its 
petals  on  the  path ;  but  as  she  pulled  the 
petals  off,  new  ones  grew  from  the  mysteri- 
ous white  rose,  and  soon  they  were  knee 
deep  in  a  perfumed  snow  of  rose  leaves.  But 
the  rose  in  Gunhilde's  hand  remained  just 
the  same ;  it  had  not  lost  a  single  petal,  and 
it  was  still  covei'ed  with  dew. 

""Tis  the  rose  of  life,'  cried  little  Gun- 
hilde, replacing  it  on  the  tree,  where  it  grew 
again  as  though  it  had  never  been  plucked. 
'  And  this,'  cried  she,  gathering  an  armful  of 
the  fragrant  pot-pourri  from  the  path,  'is 
the  thing  men  call — ' 

"  '  What?'  asked  little  Carl. 

"She  made  no  reply,  but  letting  all  the 


rose  leaves  drop  in  a  fragrant  sliower,  placed 
her  finger  on  her  lip  as  if  to  say  'silence'. 

"Just  then  they  heard  the  crowing  of  a 
cock  far  away  in  the  distance,  and  all  the 
roses  in  the  garden  tremljled  as  if  a  wind 
had  passed  over  them,  and  across  the  eastern 
part  of  the  sky  they  saw  a  long  streak  of 
grey- 

"  'Come,'  said  Gunhilde,  and  with  that  she 
led  him  back  through  the  garden,  through 
the  gateway,  and  down  the  road  to  the 
village,  and  so  to  the  hou.se.  As  she  left 
him,  tucked  up  in  his  bed,  she  placed  her 
finger  again  on  her  lip  as  if  to  say  '  silence ', 
and  so  ends  the  first  part  of  my  story. 


THE  LOST  CHILDREN. 

I  pipe  beneath  the  morning  star, 
Across  the  fields  of  early  frost, 

My  mu.sic  leads  from  near  and  far 
The  footsteps  of  the  children  lost. 

Beyond  the  land  by  light  forlorn 

I  bring  them  to  such  fields — ah,  well! 

For  my  beloved  ye  ivould  not  mourn 
If  they  could  tell. 

If  they  could  tell. 

0  piper,  tliou  hast  led  them  hence ; 

What  then?     The  tale  unwritten  lies 
Of  these  sweethearts  of  Innocence, 

Their  wanderings  under  unknown  skies. 

Shines  there  the  sun,  blows  there  the  wind, 
The  butterfly — what  share  has  he ? 

— 0  thou  wouldst  nevermore  be  blind 
If  thou  couldst  see,  if  thou  couldst  see 

The  tvhite-robed  and  the  dreamy  hosts 
I  lead — some  call  me  Death — ah,  trell! 

They  would  not  name  me  thus,  those  ghosts, 
If  they  could  tell, 

If  they  coidd  tell. 
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A   NEW  CENri'RY:    A    NEIV  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The  New  Popular 
Encyclopedia. 


A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.  A  General  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  liioj^raphy.- 
and  History.  Edited  by  CHAki.ES  Annandall, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  Oj^ilvie's  "Imperial  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language".  Profusely  illustrated.  In  14  handsome  volumes,  super- 
royal  8vo,  in  Roxburgh  library  binding,  \2s.  bd.  per  volume,  net. 


A  New  Century  demands  a  New  Encyclopedia.  As  lime  advances,  knowledge  increases.  To 
sum  up  that  knowledge  a  new  Encyclopedia  is  required,  and  everyone  ought  to  possess  that  new 
Encyclopedia. 

The  Gresham  Publishing  Company,  having  acquired  exclusive  control  of  the  well-known  Popl'LAR 
P2NCYCI.OPEDIA,  are  now  issuing  a  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  that  famous  authoritative  work  of 
reference. 

The  entire  work  has  been  revised  to  date  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Charles  Annandale,  assisted  by 
a  staff  of  Specialists  and  Encyclopedic  Experts. 

The  New  Popular  Encyclopedia  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  previous  edition,  which  numbered 
among  its  contributors  men  of  the  high  position  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Andrew  C.  R.\msav,  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Everett,  Mr.  ("omvns  Carr,  Captain  Ord-Brovvn,  Mr.  M.  M.  Pattison-Ml'ir,  &c. 

In  the  matter  of  pictorial  illustration  the  New  Popular  Encyclopedia  is  alone  of  its  kind.  In  no 
British  Encyclopedia,  not  even  in  previous  editions  of  the  Popular,  has  so  e.xtensive  a  use  been  made 
of  the  pictorial  arts  to  assist  the  elucidation  of  the  subject-matter.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
plates  in  colour,  there  are  very  many  plates  in  black  and  white :  pictures  of  machinery-detail,  portraits, 
ordnance  such  as  Vickers,  Creuzot,  and  Krupp  guns,  flying -machines,  ethnological  types,  and  the 
hundred-and-one  different  otjjects  which  can  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  use  of  pictorial  illustration.  .A 
complete  series  of  Maps  is  also  provided. 

The  Supplements  form  a  very  special  feature  of  the  New  Popular.  Besides  containing  many  articles 
on  general  subjects  they  give  biographies  of  living  men  or  of  men  recently  deceased.  Thus  we  have 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Kruger,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
Mr.  George  Wyndham,  Lord  Roberts,  General  Ruller,  M.\jor-General  Baden-Powell 
(whose  brother,  Major  Baden- Powell,  secretary  of  the  .Aeronautical  Society,  contributes  the  Article  on 
Aeronautics),  &c.,  &c. 

"The  New  Popul.ar  Encyclopedia"  is  a  perfect  library  in  itself,  superseding,  practically,  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  large  number  of  books  on  different  topics,  and  furnishing,  at  moder- 
ate cost,  a  complete  body  of  information  on  all  subjects. 

It  is  a  Universal  CjAzetteer,  giving  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries, 
cities,  rivers,  lakes,  &c. ,  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  \  Universal  History,  in  which  are  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  with  important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 

It  is  a  BiOGRAPHic.VL  Dictionary — giving  the  lives  of  all  important  historic  ch.arnrt.-r-  st.itesmen, 
lawyers,  literary  men,  scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &e 

It  is  .\  Commercial  Dictionary,  explaining  economic  principles,  treating  fully  the  practical  details 
of  the  chief  industries,  .and  giving  elaborate  accoimts  of  manufacturing  processes. 

It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences — Students  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  iS:c.,  will  find  an  ample  general  record  of  modern  progress  in  the  special  sciences. 

It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  .Arts,  explaining  the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes, 
and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Arts. 

"The  New  Popular  Encyclopedia"  is,  moreover,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and 
Handicrafts,  of  Law,  Medicine,  Household  Matters,  Education,  Music,  Games,  and  Sports. 
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TTfl^  Uni  1  CA^irklrl  ^  Family  Guide  to  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  to 
I  lie  1  iULldCllfJlCl  jiig  Domestic  Treatment  of  Ailments  and  Disease. 
Cir'i^n  By  J.  M'Gregor-Robertson,  M.B.  CM.  (Hon.).    With 

dlddll*  j^ji    Introduction    by    Professor    M'Kendrick,    m.d.. 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Glasgow  University'.     Illustrated  by  about  400  figures  in  the  text,  and  a  Series 

of  Engraved  Plates.     In  4  di\  isions,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  at  gs.  net  each;  also  in  i  volume, 

Roxburgh  binding,  £1,  i^s.  net;  2  volumes,  ditto,  ^i,  lys.  net. 


Phy 


One  aim  of  this  book  is  to  supply  in  as  plain  language  as  can  be  used  some  knowledge  of  what  science 
has  to  say  as  to  the  body  which  we  inhabit ;  the  second  aim  is  to  give  reliable  assistance  in  the  domestic 
treatment  of  simple  ailments.  The  bodily  ills  to  which  young  and  old  are  liable  are  considered  more 
fully  than  is  usual  in  popular  works. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  treats  of  the  human  body  in  health,  and  the  various  changes  produced  by 
disease.  This  part  has  been  divided  into  sections,  each  section  being  devoted  to  one  set  of  organs.  For 
example,  the  bones  and  joints  are  considered  in  one  section,  the  nervous  system  in  another,  the  digestive 
organs  in  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  first  half  of  each  section  describes  the  particular  organs  in  their 
healthy  condition,  and  the  second  half  discusses  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable.  By  this  method 
the  healthy  and  diseased  states  of  each  part  of  the  body  are  placed  in  relationship  to,  and  mutually 
explain,  one  another.  This  section,  moreover,  contains  special  chapters  on  the  Management  of 
Children  ix  Health,  the  Diseases  of  Childhood,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Hygiene,  or  the  conditions  of  health  as  regards  Food, 
Drink,  Clothing,  Exercise,  &c.,  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  for  the  promotion  of  health,  both  of 
individuals  and  communities.  Details  are  given  of  the  requirements  of  a  Healthy  House,  in  its 
construction,  ventilation,  water-supply,  drainage,  &c. 

In  the  third  portion  of  the  work  the  nature  and  mode  of  Action  of  Drugs  and  other  remedial  agents 
are  explained.  But  this  part  includes  more  than  mere  drugs.  Electricity,  an  agent  as  valuable  in 
medicine  as  it  is  in  commerce,  and  Massage,  or  medical  rubbing,  another  new  and  formidable  an- 
tagonist to  ill-health,  will  also  be  fully  treated. 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book  the  methods  of  dealing  with  Accidents  and  Emergencies 
find  a  place,  and  the  commoner  Surgical  Instruments  are  described  and  their  mode  of  use  ex- 
plained;  Sick-nursing  receives  attention,  and  recipes  for  Inv.^lid  Cookery  and  Notes  of  Medical 
Prescriptions  are  given. 

The  Illustrations  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  figures  printed  in 
the  text,  and  a  series  of  thirty-one  engraved  plates,  many  of  which  are  in  colours. 


A    GREAT  HISTORICAL    WORK. 


From    the    Earliest    to    the    Latest   Times.      By 
Rev.  Thomas  Thomson  and  Charles  Annan- 


A  History  of  the 

^^^^u.»      i^      |I>pr\r*l^  DALE,  M.A.,  LL.D.     With  40  Original  Designs  by 

^CULtloll     r  CUpiC  Y/.  H.  Margetson,  Alfred  Pearse,  Walter 

Paget,  Gordon  Browne,  and  other  eminent  artists.     In  6  divisional  volumes,  super-royal 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  8^.  (^d.  net  each.  ' 

The  main  features  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

It  is  a  full  and  aetailed  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Latest. 

Tt   is  a    History  of  the    Scottish    People,    their    manners,    customs,    and    modes  of  living    at    the 
various  successive  periods. 

It  is  a  History  of  Religion  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  Scotland. 

It  is  a  History  of  Scotland's  progress  in  Commerce,  Industry,  Arts,  Science,  and  Literature. 

It  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  original  designs  reproduced  in  fa'^simile  from  drawings  by  eminent 
artists. 
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NEW  EDiriON,  REUSED  AND  GREAJLV  ACGMENJED. 

02*11  Vic's       ^^    ^"^    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE.      A   complete    Encyclopedir 
^  Lexicon,   Literary,  Etymological,  .Scientific,  Technological,  and  Pro- 

Imperial    Dictionary   "Z^t.^lTt.  ^,>.'red';;X: 

three  thousand  engravings  on  wood,  besides  a  splendid  series  of  full-page  plates,  many  of 
which  are  coloured.  This  edition  of  the  Impkriai,  Dictionary  is  beautifully  primed  on 
paper  of  imperial  size,  specially  made  for  the  Work.  It  is  issued  in  eight  Divisional 
\'()luines  of  a  handy  size  for  reference,  bound  in  cloth,  with  a  fine  design  on  side,  at  \os.  net 
each  volume. 

The  reception  accorded  by  the  press  and  the  public  to  this  new  edition  Of  the  Impkrial 
Dictionary  has  been  such  as  to  show  that  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it  have  met 
with  due  recognition,  and  to  prove  that  it  will  continue  fully  to  maintain  its  established 
position  as  a  standard  lexicon  of  the  English  language,  and  as  a  work  of  the  highest  utility 
for  the  purposes  of  general  reference  and  everyday  requirement. 

DISTINCTIVE    POINTS. 
To  sum  up  the  chief  points  of  this  edition— 

I.   It  is  the  latest  revised  dictionary,  and  has  a  supplement  of  many  thousand  new  words. 

II.   It  contains  more  words,  exclusive  of  compound  and  obsolete  words,  than  any  other  English 
dictionary. 

III.  The  pronunciation  is  explained  on  a  plan  which  is  simplicity  itself. 

IV.  It  gives  the  pronunciation  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  recognized  to-day. 

V.   It  has  more  illustrations  than  any  other  English  dictionary. 

VI.  It  has  full-page  plates  (coloured  and  otherwise),  which  are  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  work 
No  other  English  dictionary  contains  full-page  plates. 

VII.   It  has  clear  type,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  is  substantially  and  elegantly  bound. 

VIII.   It  has  a  specially  prepared  Supplement  issued  with  each  volume,  and   not,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  complete  work. 

IX.   It  has  a  very  full  .Appendix,  probably  the  best  and  finest  given  with  any  dictionary  in  the  world. 

X.  It  is  sold  on  a  plan  at  once  acceptable  and  convenient,  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  price  is 
very  moderate. 

"The  Imperial  Dictionary",  says  the  St.  James'  Gazette,  "is  a  work  which  fairly 
deserves  the  epithet  of  monumental.  It  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be— 'a  complete 
encyclopccdic  lexicon,  literary,  scientific,  and  technological'.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  best 
dictionary  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  its  kind  is  the  best." 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying",  writes  the  Spectator^  "that  it  will  prove  a  most 
thorough  piece  of  workmanship,  and  that  among  reference-books  of  its  class  it  will  hold 
the  first  place,  both  as  an  authority  and  a  source  of  instruction  and  entertainment." 

"The  encyclopedic  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  adopted"',  remarks  the 
AtheneEuiii,  "will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service,  atiording  as  it  does  to  the  reader  the 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  dictionary  combined  with  those  of  the  encyclopedia." 

The  St.  James'  Gazette  says: — "The  encyclopaedic  part  is  executed  with  great  skill 
and  accuracy ;  and  the  genius  of  the  editor  has  been  exercised  with  the  power  and  precision 
of  a  hydraulic  press  upon  the  enormous  masses  of  facts  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal'". 
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The  Cabinet  of 
Irish  Literature: 


Selections  frOxM  the  Works  of  the  Chief 
Poets,  Orators,  and  Prose  Writers  of 
Ireland.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Read,  f.r.h.s., 
and  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson.  In  4  vol- 
umes, super-royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  Ss.  dd.  net  each. 


Cuulson   Keniahan 


As  there  is  an  Irish  Nationality,  so  there  is  an  Irish  Literature,  in 
\sliich  that  Nationality  has  found  expression.  And  what  a  magnifi- 
cent Literature  it  is!  how  brilliant  the  roll  of  Irish  writers  from  Swift, 
Steele,  and  Goldsmith,  to  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Moore,  and  the  score  of 
gifted  men  and  women  who  are  identified  with  the  present  renaissance 
of  Irish  letters ! 

The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature  is  an  attempt  to  give  every 
Irishman,  every  Irish  household,  a  share  in  the  priceless  treasures 
with  which  the  literary  genius  of  the  race  has  enriched  mankind. 

It  brings  within  the  compass  of  a  single  great  work  a  representative 
selection  of  all  that  is  best  in  Irish  Literature.  Not,  be  it  said,  the 
old  Irish  Literature  in  the  old  Irish  tongue;  of  that  most  is  unknown 
to  the  people  itself,  though  a  good  deal  of  it,  in  translation,  will  be 
found  in  this  book.  By  Irish  Literature  is  meant  the  Literature  read 
and  understood  by  the  Irishmen  of  the  present  day — the  expression 
of  the  ideas  they  really  feel,  of  the  life  they  truly  live,  in  Mayo,  in 
Limerick,  in  Cork,  and  in  Derry. 

It  is  a  selection  made  without  fear  or  favour,  free  from  any  bias, 
religious,  political,  or  social.     Merit  is  the  only  passport  to  its  pages. 

It  gives,  in  brief  pointed  biographical  notices,  the  life-history  of 
We  are  enabled  to  realize  the  personality  of  the  man  as  well  as  appreciate  the 


every  great  Irish  writer, 
qualities  of  his  work. 

It  deals  not  only  with  the  past  but  with  the  present ;  and  it  is  the  only  work  that  brings  home  to  us  by 
illustrative  extracts  the  great  revival  in  Irish  Literature  that  is  now  taking  place.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Douglas 
Hyde,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Nora  Hopper,  Seumas  MacManus,  Richard  Ashe  King,  George  Egerton,  Moira 
O'Neill,  are  a  few  among  the  many  scores  of  modern  writers  whose  works  are  represented  in  the  Cabinet. 

No  Irishman  who  is  proud  of  his  nationality  can  afford  to  be  without  a  work  which  thus  focuses  the 
whole  intellectual  activity  of  the  race.  To  the  younger  generation  it  will  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  in- 
spiration, a  priceless  influence  in  forming  their  taste,  in  moulding  their  character— in  a  word,  in  perpetuating 
those  qualities  which  now,  as  in  the  past,  are  associated  with  the  name  of  Irishman. 

The  Cabinet  was  originally  planned  by  Mr.  Charles  Anderson  Read,  but  this  accomplished  Irish  poet  .nid 
novelist  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruition  of  his  hopes.  His  work  was 
completed  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  under  whose  auspices  the  first 
edition  was  issued.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  edition  of  this  monumental  work, 
which  shall  take  due  account  of  the  extraordinary  activity  in  Irish 
letters  during  the  intervening  years.  Under  the  able  editorship  of 
Miss  Katharme  Tynan  (Mrs.  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson),  herself  one 
of  Ireland's  most  distinguished  writers,  the  work  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  hour. 

In  its  get-up  it  is  all  that  a  book  of  its  great  importance  should  be. 
The  illustrations  are  many  and  of  the  highest  artistic  value.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  black-and-white  artists  of  the  day,  including  John 
H.  Bacon,  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  W.  Rainey,  R.I.,  G.  P.  Jacomb- 
Hood,  R.I.,  and  W.  H.  Margetson,  have  been  commissioned  to  illus- 
trate typical  scenes  from  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature,  and  these 
drawings,  rendered  by  the  latest  processes  of  photographic  reproduc- 
tion, and  printed  on  specially  prepared  paper,  add  an  unique  charm 
to  the  work.  The  Cabinet  is  further  embellished  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  photographs  of  the  most  eminent  Irish  writers;  and  the  cover 
design,  in  gold  upon  green  cloth,  is  the  work  of  Talwin  Morris,  the 
well-known  designer. 


F.  Frankfort  Moore 
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The       ROOlC  ^^  ENCYCLOP/KDIA  Ol    AI.I,   MAIlhk.^  Kl.l.AlINO  TO  THi: 

Housii  AND  Household  Manage.mknt.  Produced  under 
Q-f     fhp      HomP         ihe  general  editorship  of  H.  C.  Davidson,  assisted  by  over 

one  hundred  specialists.  Copiously  illustrated  by  coloured 
and  black-aiul-wliitc  plalcb  and  cnj^ravings  in  the  text.  In  4  volumes,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth, 
with  artistic  design,  price  ^2,  2s.  net.    Also  in  8  divisional  volumes,  cloth,  price  5^-.  net  each. 

The  Book  of  the  Homk  is  intended  to  form  a  complete  work  of  reference  on  all  suVjjects  connected 
with  household  management.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  ensure  that  every  matter  fx-aring  upon  the 
Home  and  Home  Life  shall  receive  full  and  sufficient  treatment,  and  that  the  information  given  shall  be 

reliable  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase  up-to-date. 

A  few  among  over  one  hundred  specialists  who  have  contributed  to  the  work: 


Mrs.  AuA  S.  Bali. IN,  Editor  of  Baby— the  Mut/ier's 

Magazine,  and  of  Womanhood. 
Miss  Bertha  Banner,  Training  Teacher  of  Sewing 

and    Dressmaking  at    the   Liverpool   Technical 

College  for  Women. 
Mr.    A.    Black,    C.E.  ,   Architect,   Author  of  First 

Principles  of  Building. 
Mrs.    Davidson,   Author  of  Dainties,    What  our 

Daughters  can  do  for  themselves,  &c. 
Miss  J.  FoRSTEK,  Principal  of  the  Cheshire  County 

Council  Dairy  Institute. 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Havveis  (the  late),  Author  of  The  Art 

of  Decoration,   The  Art  of  Beauty,  &c. 
Miss   Helena  Head,   Principal   of  the  Liverpool 

Girls'     School     for    Secondary     Education     in 

Domestic  Science,  and  Author  of  the  Manual  of 

Housewifery. 

Mrs.  A.  Hodgson,  Home  Decorator  to  The  Lady. 
Mr.    R.    Keith    Johnston,   Author  of  Household 
Difficulties  a?id  How  to  overcome  Them. 


Miss  Gertrude  J.  King,  Secretar>'  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women. 

Miss  E.  E.  Mann,  Head  Teacher  at  the  Liverpool 

Training  School  of  Cookery. 

Colonel  M.  Moore-Lane,  Contributor  to  the  Field 

and  other  agricultural  papers. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel,  Dress  and  Household  Editor  of 

Hearth   and  Home,   and  Author  of    The  New 

Home. 

Miss.  B.  Sibthorpe  Poole v.  Lecturer  to  the  Liver- 
pool Ladies'  Sanitary  Association. 

Miss  Rankin,  Head  Teacher  of  Laundrj'  Work  at 
the  Liverpool  Technical  College  for  Women. 

Miss  Florence  Stacpoole,  Lecturer  to  the  National 
Health  Society  and  the  Councils  of  Technical 
Education,  and  Author  of  Handbook  of  House- 
keeping for  Small  Incomes,  &c. 

Mr.  David  Tollemache,  late  editor  of  The  Chej 
and  Connoisseur. 


The  contents  of  The  Book  of  the  Home  may  be  grouped  under  four  heads.  The  first  deals  with 
all  matters  concerning  the  House — from  the  choice  of  its  site  to  the  least  of  its  internal  decorations.  The 
householder  is  instructed  in  the  laws  regarding  landlord  and  tenant,  and  counselled  in  the  important 
matters  of  sanitation  and  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting,  and  the  stocking  and  management  of 
the  garden.  The  housekeeper  is  advised  as  to  furnishing,  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  adornment  of  a  well-equipped  house  being  described  in  detail,  hints  being  also  given  regarding 
removals,  painting  and  papering,  artistic  decoration,  arrangement  of  linen  and  store  cupboards,  &c. 

In  the  second  the  daily  routine  of  the  Household  is  considered — the  duties  of  the  servants,  their 
wages,  their  leisure  and  pleasures,  the  management  of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  store-room.  Plain  and 
fancy  cooking  receive  due  attention,  recipes  being  given  of  a  large  variety  of  dishes,  and  suggestions 
made  for  breakfast,  lunch,  afternoon-tea,  dinner,  and  supper.  A  number  of  menus  are  added  suitable 
for  the  different  seasons.     Invalid  cookery  also  has  its  special  section. 

In  the  third  are  discussed  the  legal  and  customary  duties,  and  the  uclUl>.alull^  .ind  pastimes, 
of  Master  and  Mistress,  the  former  being  instructed  as  regards  insurance  and  the  making  of  a  will, 
and  the  smaller  matters  of  carving,  the  care  of  the  wine-cellar,  and  the  inspection  of  garden  and  stables, 
while  the  latter  is  advised  as  to  account-keeping,  payments,  shopping,  and  innumerable  other  matters 
connected  with  her  duties  as  Mistress.  Other  subjects  treated  under  this  head  are  dress,  home 
occupations,  visiting  and  entertaining,  and  indoor  and  outdoor  amusements. 

In  the  fourth  sound,  systematic,  and  practical  advice  is  given  as  to  the  management,  in  health 
and  sickness,  and  the  education,  of  children,  and  also  on  such  important  subjects  as  occupation.' 
for  boys  and  girls,  the  ceremonies  necessary  on  the  coming  out  of  a  daughter,  and  tlie  preparations 
and  formalities  necessary  before  and  after  a  marriage. 

The  Book  ok  the  Home  will  thus  be  at  once  an  indispensable  ally  to  the  young  bride  and  the 
novice  in  housekeeping,  and  a  valuable  work  of  reference  to  the  more  experienced. 
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TTB-i/zk     \J  rt4-tt*-rMl      l-i  5o-f /-k»«mf       '^•''^   Animal    Life    of  the   World    in    its 

I   ne      IMaiUrai      niSlOry       various  Aspects  and    Relations.      By  J. 

^■^  A  fi  I  fTi  CI  I  C  •  '^-  ^INSWORTH  Davis,  m.a.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
'-'*  /AlIIlllcll^.  ^^^  Qf  University  College,  Aberystwyth.  Profusely  illus- 
trated with  full-page  colour  and  black-and-white  plates,  and  engravings  in  the  text,  by 
eminent  animal  artists.     In  8  half-volumes,  cloth  extra,  price  ys.  net  each. 

While  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  is  gigantic  now  as  compared  with  what  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  department  of  Natuial  History  the  books  upon  which  the  great  majority  of  us 
must  depend  have  undergone  practically  no  change.  The  general  Natural  History  still  follows  the 
lines  adopted  by  Goldsmith  in  his  famous  and  delightful  Earth  and  Animated  Nature.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  little  more  than  classified  catalogues  of  animals,  taking  up  in  succession  the  various  groups  and 
individuals,  and  describing  them  one  after  another,  each  as  standing  by  itself.  This  is  not  what 
the  intelligent  reader  of  the  present  day  requires.  He  must  be  put  in  a  position  to  take  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  subject;  he  demands  a  competent  guide,  not  a  directory,  however  accurate. 

It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  The  Natural  History  of  Animals  has  been  compiled.  It  treats 
this  great  subject  on  essentially  modern  lines,  giving  an  accurate  and  vivid  account  of  the  habits, 
relationships,  nuuual  interdependence,  adaptation  to  environment,  tic.,  of  the  living  animals  of  the 
world. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  production  of  such  a  work  demanded  a  iiuin  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  study  of  biology  and  zoology,  and  who  at  the  same  time  is  a  gifted  writer  and  expounder.  This  rare 
combination  has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  D.-wis,  m.a.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  University  College,  Aberystwyth,  the  author  of  the  present  work.  Prof.  Davis 
is  well  known  to  naturalists  as  an  ardent  worker  in  Natural  History,  ])articularly  in  the  field  of  marine 
zoology.  He  is  a  very  distinguished  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  chief  scientific  school 
in  Britain,  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  literary  work,  both  scientific  and  in  other 
directions. 

Briefly,  the  object  of  Prof.  Davis's  work  is  to  give  in  a  readable  form  and  in  non-technical  language 
a  general  survey  of  the  whole  animal  world  from  the  stand-point  of  modern  science — and  the  work  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  a  Natural  History  on  a  new  plan,  the  first  comprehensive  work  in  English  of  its  own 
special  kind.  Formerly  Natural  History  had  much  the  character  of  a  miscellaneous  aggregate  of 
disconnected  facts,  but  hardly  any  fact  or  feature  connected  with  any  animal  can  now  be  considered 
as  isolated  from  others;  and  animals  as  a  whole  must  be  looked  upon  as  interrelated  in  the  most 
surprising  manner  both  with  one  another  and  with  their  surroundings. 

Every  household  library  should  contain  a  Bible,  a  Dictionary,  an  Encyclopedia,  and  a  work  on 
Natural  History.  This  is  the  "irreducible  minimum";  other  books  we  may  have,  these  we  must. 
For  The  Natural  History  of  .\nimals  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  it  has  a  better  title  than 
any  other  work  to  become  the  Natural  History  for  the  Household.  It  is  a  work  in  which  the 
adult  reader  will  find  a  never-failing  mine  of  information,  while  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
will  delight  in  its  wealth  of  illustration,  and  its  store  of  interesting  and  suggestive  anecdote. 

To  teachers  The  Natural  History  of  Animals  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  More 
than  usual  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  important  subject  of  Nature-study;  and  in  this 
respect  the  appearance  of  Prof  Davis's  work  could  scarcely  have  been  more  fitly  timed.  In  the  domain 
of  Natural  History  it  is  pre-eminently  the  book  for  the  purpose.  Its  clear  and  orderly  arrangement 
of  facts,  its  masterly  grasp  of  general  principles,  its  comprehensiveness  of  scope  and  simplicity  of  style, 
combined  with  the  most  absolute  scientific  accuracy,  render  this  work  an  invaluable  book  of  reference 
for  those  who  aspire  to  teach  Nature-study  on  up-to-date  principles. 

The  Illustrations,  as  befits  a  work  of  such  importance,  are  on  the  most  lavish  scale.  A  large  number 
are  in  colour,  reproductions,  by  the  latest  processes  of  colour  engraving,  of  exquisite  pictures  by  the  most 
eminent  animal  draughtsmen.  In  illustrating  the  work  talent  has  been  sought  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found  ;  and  the  list  of  artists  is  representative  of  several  nationalities.  A  large  number  of  the  designs  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  A.  F.AIRFAX  Mucklev,  who  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  capacity  to  depict  living 
creatures  with  absolute  fidelity  to  detail  without  sacrificing  the  general  artistic  effect.  Friedrich 
Specht,  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  animal  painters  of  the  past  century,  is  represented  in  The 
N.-VTURAL  History  of  Animals  by  many  of  his  best  designs  in  colour  and  black-and-white. 
W.  KuHNERT,  another  German  artist  whose  work  is  universally  admired;  and  M.  A.  KoEKKOEK, 
the  talented  Dutch  painter,  are  also  among  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  embellishment  of  the  work. 
An  important  feature  is  the  series  of  diagrammatic  designs  showing  the  structure  of  certain  typical 
animals,   specially  drawn  under  the  direction  of  Prof.   Davis. 
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I      •  trtrti^  editorship  of  (J.  LisTKk  SuTCLlFFt:,  Architect,  Asso- 


Fractice.  I'rcjjarcd  under  the 
TKk  Sutclifff:,  Architect,  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Uritish  Architects,  Mem- 
/-*  *  •  ^^^^4-  /%/!  o  L^^t**  ^'*^'  '^'^ '^^^'^  Sanitary  Institute,  editor  and  joint-author  of 
C^3.DI  ncL=iViclKCr  .  u  Modern  House-Construction  ",  author  of  "  Concrete: 
lis  Nature  and  Uses",  »S:c.  With  contributions  from  many  specialists.  Illustrated  by  a 
series  of  about  loo  separately-printed  plates  and  looo  figures  in  the  text.  In  8  divisional 
volumes,  super-royal  c[uart(),  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  cover  design  by  .Mr.  T.\l,\viN 
Morris,  price  ys.  bd.  net  each.     In  complete  sets  only. 

In  preparing  Thk  Modekx  Cakpkntek  the  editor  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  working  upon 
the  basis  of  Xewlands's  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Assistant,  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been 
accepted  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  for  many  years  has  l>een 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Insiilute  of  British  Architects  as  a  text-book  for  the  examination  of  that 
society.  And  yet  in  the  present  work  it  has  been  possible  to  preserve  only  a  very  small  part  of 
Newlands's  treatise,  invaluable  though  this  has  been  to  two  generations  of  craftsmen.  While  the 
fundamental  features  of  arrangement  and  method  wliich  distinguish  this  famous  work  have  been 
retained,  the  matter  has  had  to  be  entirely  rewritten,  and  many  new  sections  have  been  added,  on 
subjects  not  touched  upon  in  the  older  work,  with  which  the  carpenter  of  the  present  day  requires  to  be 
familiar. 

In  the  new  book,  indeed,  the  old  foundations  that  have  stood  the  test  of  half  a  century  of  practical  use 
have  been  retained,  but  the  superstructure  is  wholly  new. 

The  lesson  to  be  leariu-d  from  iliis  fact  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  that  the  modern  carpenter  requires  a 
far  wider  expert  knowledge  than  sufficed  his  predecessor.  The  development  of  wood-working 
machinrrv,  tlie  inlrocluction  of  new  kinds  of  timber,  improvements  in  the  design  of  structures,  the  more 
thorough  testing  of  timbers,  and  progress  in  the  various  industries  with  which  Carpentry,  Joinery,  and 
Cabinet-making  are  intimately  allied,  have  all  helped  to  render  the  craft  more  comple.x.  The  carpenter 
of  the  present  day  has  no  use  for  the  old  "rule  of  thumb"  methods;  his  calling  is  both  an  art  and  a 
science,  and  knowledge,  knowledge,  and  again  knowledge  is  the  primary  condition  of  success. 

The  editor  of  The  Modern  Carpe.ntek,  Mr.  G.  Lister  Sutclifife,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Architects,  needs  no  introduction  to  practical  men ;  liis  name  is  already  well  known  not  only 
through  his  professional  position  in  the  architectural  world,  but  through  his  editorship  of  Modern  House- 
Construction,  a  work  which,  although  issued  only  a  few  years  ago,  has  already  become  a  standard  book 
of  reference.  Mr.  Sutci.iffe's  large  experience  has  enabled  him  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  highly- 
qualified  staff  of  experts,  whose  special  knowledge,  acquired  through  long  years  of  practical  work,  is 
now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  every  member  of  the  craft.  The  first  condition  in  selecting  the  contri- 
butors to  the  work  was  that  they  should  be  practical  men,  not  only  possessing  the  indispensable 
knowledge,  but  having  the  ability  to  impart  it.  The  result  is  that  within  the  eight  divisional-volumes  of 
this  work  we  have  a  treatise  on  every  branch  of  the  craft,  distinguished  by  four  outstanding  qualities: — 
It  is  (i)  complete,  (2)  clear,  (3)  practical,  and  (4)  up-to-date. 

An  idea  of  the  scope  of  The  Modern  Carpenter  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  while  its 
predecessor.  The  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Assistant,  comprised  only  eight  sections,  the  new  work 
includes  no  fewer  than  sixteen.  A  glance  at  these  will  show  that  the  work  covers  the  whole  field ; 
it  is  a  complete  encyclopi'edia  upon  every  subject  that  bears  upon  the  everyday  work  of  the  practical  man. 


IX.  Staircases  and  Handrailing. 
X.  Air-tight  Case-Making. 
XI.  Cabinet-Making. 
XII.  Wood-Carving. 

XIII.  Shop  Management. 

XIV.  Estimating. 


I.  Styles  of  Architecture. 
II.  Woods:  Their  Characteristics  and  Uses. 

III.  Wood-working  Tools  and  Machinery. 

IV.  Drawing  and  Drawing  Instruments. 
V.  Practical  Geometry. 

VI.  Strength  of  Timber  and  Timber  Framing. 
VII.  Carpentry.  XV.  Building  Law. 

VIII.  Joinery  and  Ironmongery.  I        XVI.  Index.  Glossary.  &c. 

The  Illustrations  are  not  the  least  of  the  manv  notable  featuri>  of  this  great  undertaking.  The  work 
is  embellisheil  in  the  first  place  with  about  100  full-page  plates,  reproduced,  some  in  colours,  by  the 
most  approved  processes  of  mechanical  engraving,  and  printed  on  specially-prepared  paper.  In  addition 
to  this  unicjue  collection  there  are  no  fewer  than  1000  diagrams  and  designs  in  the  l)ody  of  the  work. 

No  trouble  or  expense  has  indeed  been  spared  to  procure  illu>trations  wh<)<-  these  coukl  elucidate  the 
text. 
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Charles  Dickens' 
Novels. 


The  Imperial  Edition  of  the  Novels  of  Charles 
UlCKENS,  in  i6  volumes,  large  square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  lop,  price  4.S.  6d.  net  each  \olume. 


An  Ideal  Issue.  One  Novel,  One  Volume.  Despite 
varying  lengths,  the  paper,  &c.,  is  so  adjusted  that  each  \olumc 
is  uniform  in  thickness  and  size. 

The  Cheapest  Edition.  The  price  of  each  volume  is  4s.  6d. 
net,  making  the  edition  the  cheapest  of  the  best  editions. 

Sumptuously  Bound.  The  cloth  is  of  the  finest  and  is  im- 
perial red  in  colour.  The  embellishments  (produced  in  gold) 
are  an  appropriate  design  of  national  arms  and  imperial  em- 
blems by  the  eminent  designer,  Talwin  Morris. 

Illustrations  a  Unique  Feature.  Every  picture  drawn  spe- 
cially at  enormous  cost  for  this  "Imperial"  edition  by  the  best 
known  and  most  celebrated  Artists  of  to-day. 

George  Gissing's  Masterly  Study.  A  literary  character 
study,  the  work  of  this  great  authority,  forms  one  of  the  volumes 
of  this  issue,  and  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  some  of  the 
quaint  old  hostelries  and  places  made  famous  by  Dickens,  and 
is  altogether  an  invaluable  addition  to  this  issue. 

Presentation  Portrait.  To  every  subscriber  to  this  edition 
will  be  presented  with  the  last  volume  a  magnificent  Photo- 
gravure of  Charles  Dickens.  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  plate 
paper,  22  inches  by  30  inches,  and  has  been  specially  engraved 
for  this  edition. 


A  List  of  the  Novels. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  volumes  in  the  Imperial  Edition: — 

The  Pickwick  Papers. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

David  Copperfield. 

Bleak  House. 

Sketches  by  Boz. 

Hard  Times  and  Master  Humphrey's  Clock. 

Christmas  Books. 

Dombey  and  Son. 

Little   Dorrit. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Great  Expectations. 

Charles   Dickens:   A  Critical  Study.     By  George  Gissing. 
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